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PT^EFACE. 


It  is  perhaps  vaiu  to  attempt  to  tone  down  the  audacity  of  the 
present  essay  by  any  explanations  or  limitations;  it  is  certain 
that  those  who  are  offended  by  it  at  first  blush  arc  very  un- 
likely to  be  propitiated  by  excuses  of  the  faults  which,  excus- 
ably or  inexcusably,  it  no  doubt  contains.  The  genesis  of  it 
is  as  follows.  When,  not  much  less  than  thirty  years  ago, 
the  writer  was  first  asked  to  undertake  the  duty  of  a  critic, 
he  had  naturally  to  overlianl  his  own  acquaintance  with  the 
theoiy  and  practice  of  criticism,  and  to  inquire  what  was  the 
ucrptaintance  of  others  therewith.  The  disconcerting  smallness 
of  the  first  was  a  little  compensated  by  the  discovery  that 
very  few  persons  seemed  to  be  much  better  furnished.  Dr 
Johnson's  projected  "  History  of  Criticism,  as  it  relates  to 
Judf^ng  of  Authours"  no  doubt  has  had  fellows  in  the  great 
library  of  books  unwritten.  But  there  were  then,  and  I  believe 
there  are  still,  only  two  acttial  attempts  to  deal  with  the  whole 
subject.     One  of  these'   I  have  never  seen,  and  indeed  had 
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PREFACE. 


Tt  is  perhapB  vain  to  attempt  to  tone  dowTi  the  audacity  of  the 
present  essay  by  any  explanations  or  limitations ;  it  is  certain 
that  those  who  are  offendeil  by  it  at  first  blush  are  very  un- 
likely to  be  propitiated  by  excuses  of  the  faults  which,  excus- 
ably or  inexcusably,  it  no  doubt  contains.    The  genesis  of  it 
is  as   follows.     When,  noi  much  leas  than  thirty  years  ag<^J 
the  writer  was  first  ask«d  to  undertake  the  duty  of  a  critic, 
he  had    naturally  to  oreihanl  his  own  acquaintance  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  ciiucam,  and  to  inquire  what  was  the 
•oquaintance  of  others  thetewith.    Tlie  disconcerting  smallnesa 
of   the   first   was  a  UtUe  '^■"t'lwitri  by  the  discovery  that 
very    few   persons  seemed  to  be  maA  better  furnished.     Dr 
Johnson's    projected  **  HktoiT  «<  Qtebm,  as  it   relates  to 
Judging  of  Authours"  no  dvrfc  ^  i^j  fellows  in  the  great 
library  of  books  unwritten.    Hs  An«ere  then,  and  I  believe 
there  are  BtUl,  only  two  acted  ^mftik  to  deal  with  the  whole 
subject.      One   of  these*  I  hi>»in,r  ieen,  and  indeed  h»d 
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never  heard  of  till  nearly  tlie  whole  of  the  present  volume 
was  written.  Jloreover,  it  aeems  to  be  merely  a  torso.  The 
other,  Thf^ry's  ffistoire  des  Opxnions  Litt&aires.^  a  book  which, 
after  two  editions  at  some  interval,  has  been  long  out  of  prints 
is  a  work  of  great  liveliness,  no  small  knowledge,  and,  in  its 
airy  French  kinil,  ii  pood  deal  of  acnteness.  But  the  way  in 
which  "Critique  Arabe,"  "Critique  Juive,"  &c.,  are  knocked  off 
in  a  page  or  a  paragraph  at  oue  end,  and  the  way  in  which, 
at  the  other — though  the  second  edition  was  published  when 
Mr  Arnold  wos  just  going  to  write,  and  the  first  when  Cole- 
ridge, and  Haxlitt,  and  T^inb  had  already  written — the  historian 
knows  of  nothing  English  later  than  Campbell  and  Bhiir,  are 
things  a  little  disquieting.  At  any  rate,  neither  uf  these  was 
then  known  to  me,  and  I  had,  year  by  year,  to  pick  up  for 
myself,  and  piece  together,  the  greater  and  lesser  classics  of  the 
subject  in  a  haphazard  and  groping  fashion. 

This  volume — which  will,  fortune  permitting,  be  followed  by 
a  second  dp-aling  with  the  matter  from  the  Kcnaissauce  to  the 
death  of  eighteenth -century  Classicism,  and  by  a  third  on 
Modem  Criticism — is  an  attempt  to  supply  for  otliers,  on  the 
basis  of  these  years  of  reading,  the  AtJas  of  which  the  writer 
himself  so  sorely  felt  the  need.  He  may  have  put  elephants 
for  towns,  he  may  have  neglected  important  rivers  and  moun- 
xains,  like  a  general  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  news{taper 
correspondent,  or  a  newspaper  correspondent  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  general ;  but  he  hiis  done  w!mt  he  could. 

The  book,  the  plan  of  which  was  accepted  by  my  publishers 
some  five  or  six  years  ago,  before  I  was  appointed  to  the  Chair 
which  I  liQve  the  honour  to  hold,  has  been  delayed  in  its  com- 

'  Ed.  3,  P*ru,  1649.  Tbo  fint  cdi-  wouM  MLrengUieu  Bijr  ptnnt  in  tha  t«xt ; 
tion  may  h*re  aprwrwl  between  1830  but  tlijs  does  not  w«in  to  ftgr«e  with 
aod  IMO.     Vb(i«i«&u  My*  18i4,  which      the  Preffcse  ol  the  MDood. 
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position,  partly  by  work  previously  undertaken,  partly  by  pro- 
fessional duties.  But  it  haa  probably  not  been  injured  by  the 
necessity  of  reading,  for  these  duties,  some  four  or  five  times 
over  again,  the  Poetics  and  the  JVutoric,  the  InaiittiUt  and  tho 
llipi  ''T>|rou9,  the  De  Vitlgari  Eloquio  and  the  Discoveries,  the 

\£saay  of  Dramatic  Poesy  and,  the  Fvtfact  to  Zyricai  Ballads. 

I  do  not  know  whether  some  apology  may  be  expected 
from  a  man  whom  readers,  if  they  know  him  at  all,  are  likely 
to  know  unly  as  a  student  of  modern  literature,  for  the 
presumption  of  making  his  own  translations  from  Greek  and 
Latin.  But  when  one  has  learnt  these  languages  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  year?,  tanght  them  for  eight  more,  and  read  them 
for  nearly  another  tive-and- twenty,  it  seems  rather  pusillani- 
mous to  take  cover  behind  "cribs."  I  have  aimed  throughout 
rather  at  closeness  than  at  elegance.  An  apology  of  another 
kind  may  be  offered  for  the  biographical  and  lexicographical 
details  which,  at  the  cost  of  some  trouble,  have  been  incor- 
porated in  the  Index.  Everybody  has  not  a  classical  diction- 
ary at  hand,  and  probably  few  people  have  a  full  rhetorical 
lexicon.  Yet  it  was  inevitable,  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  that  a 
large  number  of  persons,  books,  and  words  should  be  introduced, 

w  to  the  date,  the  contents,  the  meaning  of  which  or  of  whom, 
the  ordinary  reader  m^ht  require  some  enlightenment.  lufor- 
xoation  of  the  sort  would  have  made  the  text  indigestible  and 
have  overballasted  the  notes;  so  I  have  put  it  in  the  Index, 
where  tlioae  who  do  not  want  it  need  not  seek  it,  and  where 

Pthose  who  seek  will,  I  hope,  find. 

It  only  remaius  to  thank,  with  a  heartiness  not  easily  to  be 
expressed,  the  fnends  who  have  been  good  enough  to  read  my 
proofs  and  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  their  special  knowledge. 
Not  always  does  the  restless  explorer  of  literature  at  large 
who,  knowing  that  here  also  "  the  merry  world  is  round.  And 
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[be]  maj  sail  for  evermore,"  elects  to  be  a  world -wanderer, 
receive,  from  the  legitimate  authorities  of  thfi  ports  into  which 
he  puts,  a  genuine  welcome,  cheerful  victualling,  and  assistiince 
in  visiting  the  adjacent  provinces.  Sometimes  they  fire  iui:.o 
him,  sometimes  they  deny  him  food  and  water,  often  they  look 
upon  him  as  a  filibuster,  or  au  interloper,  or  presumptuous. 
But  Profesaor  Butcher,  Professor  Hardie,  and  Professor  Ker, 
who  have  had  the  exceeding  kindness  to  read  each  the  portion 
of  this  volume  which  belongs  to  him  more  specially  of  riglit, 
have  not  only  given  me  invaluable  suggestions  and  corrections, 
but  have  even  encouraged  me  to  hope  that  my  treatment,  how- 
ever far  it  may  fall  short  of  what  is  desirable,  is  not  grossly 
and  impudently  inadequate.  May  all  other  competent  persons 
be  equally  lenient ! 

OEOROE   SAINTSUURY. 


EonraDMH,  latimattitU  1900. 
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INTRODUCTOEV. 
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It  ia  perhaps  always  desirable  that  the  readers  of  a  book  should 
have  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  writer  of  it  proposes  to  give  them : 

D^limiiatim  it  18  Very  ccrtntulv  desirable  that  such  an  idea  should 
t^/runiicr.  gxist  in  the  writer  himself.  But  if  this  is  the  case 
generally,  it  must  be  more  especially  ihe  case  where  there  is  at 
least  some  considerable  danger  of  ambiguity.  And  that  there 
is  such  danger,  in  regard  to  the  title  of  the  present  book,  not 
many  persons,  I  suppose,  would  think  of  denying.  The  word 
Criticism  is  often  used,  not  merely  with  the  laxity  common  to  all 
such  terms,  but  in  senses  which  are  not  so  much  extensions  of 
each  other  as  digressions  into  entirely  difTereut  gcMta.  In 
the  following  pages  it  will  he  used  as  nearly  as  possible 
imivocally.  The  Criticism  which  will  be  dealt  with  here  is 
that  function  of  the  judgment  which  busies  itself  with  the 
goodness  or  badness,  the  success  or  ill-success,  of  literature  from 
the  purely  literary  point  of  view.  Other  offices  of  the  critic, 
real  or  so-called,  will  occupy  us  slightly  or  not  at  all.    We  shall 

leddlu  little  with  the  mure  trausceudeutal  ^^l^thetic,  with  ihoee 
ambitious  theories  of  Beauty,  and  of  artistic  Pleasure  in  general, 
which,  fascinating  and  noble  as  they  appear,  have  too  often 
proved  cloud-Junos.  The  business  uf  interpretation,  a  most 
valuable  and  legitimate  side-work  of  bis.  though  perhaps  only  a 
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side-work,  will  have  to  be  glanced  at,  as  we  come  to  modem 
times,  with  increasing  frequency.  We  .shall  not  be  able  entirely 
to  leave  out  of  the  queatiou,  thoogh  we  shall  not  greatly  trouble 
ourselves  with  it,  what  is  called  the  "  verbal  "*  part  of  his  office — 
the  authentication  or  extrusion  of  this  or  that "  reading."  But  we 
shall,  as  far  as  possible,  neglect  and  decline  what  may  perhaps  best 
be  called  the  Art  of  Critical  Cosciuomancy,  by  which  llie  critic 
afTecLs  to  discern,  separate,  and  rearrange,  on  internal  evidence 
not  of  a  literary  charocterj  the  authorship  and  date  of  books.. 
Of  the  Criticism,  so-called,  which  has  performed  its  chief  exploits 
in  Biblical  discussion,  which  has  meddled  a  good  deal  with  the 
_^^  .  Classics,  and  which  occupies,  in  regard  to  the  older 
OrUielan  aud  therefore  more  tempting  documents  of  modem 
***''**'*^  literature,  a  position  of  activity  midway  between  that 
exercised  towards  the  sacred  writings  and  that  exercised 
towards  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  no  word  will,  except  by 
some  accidental  necessity,  be  found  in  these  pages.  The 
rules  aud  canons  of  this  Criticism  are  different  from,  and  in 
most  cases  antagonistic  to^  those  of  Criticism  proper ;  its 
objects  are  entirely  distinct;  and  in  particular  it,  for  the  most 
part  if  not  wholly,  neglects  the  laws  of  Logic.  Now  Criticism 
proper,  which  is  but  in  part  a  limitation,  in  part  an  extension, 
of  Rhetoric,  never  parts  company  with  Khetoric's  elder  sister. 

In  other  words,  the  Criticism  or  modified  Ithetoric,  of  which 
this  book  attempts  to  give  a  history,  is  pretty  much  the  same 
OoM  thing  as  the  reasoned  exercise  of  Literary  Taste — the 
***"*'»*'•  attempt,  by  examination  of  literature,  to  find  out 
what  it  is  that  makes  literature  pleasant,  and  therefore  good — 
the  discovery,  classification,  and  as  far  as  possible  tracing  to 
Iheir  sources,  of  the  qualiiies  of  poetry  and  prose,  of  style  aud 
metre,  the  classification  of  literary  kinds,  the  examination  and 
"proving,"  as  arms  are  proved,  of  literary  means  and  weapons, 
not  neglecting  the  observation  of  literary  fashions  and  the  like. 
It  will  follow  from  this  that  the  History  must  pursue  the 
humble  a  posteriori  method.  Except  on  the  rarest 
occasions,  when  it  may  be  safe  to  generalise,  it  will 
confine  itself  wholly  to  the  particular  and  the  actual.  We  shall 
not  busy  ourselves  with  what  men  ought  to  have  admired,  what 
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they  ought  to  have  written,  what  they  ought  to  have  thought, 

but  with  what  thcv  did  think,  write,  admire.    To  some,  no 

doubt,  this  will  give  an  appearance  of  plodding,  if  not  of  pusil- 

laiiliuity ;  but  there  may  Ih;  others  whu  will  recognise  In  it,  not 

much  a  ^cat  refusal,  as  an  honest  attempt  to  provide  some 

sound   and    useful    knowledj;e   which  does   not  exist   in    any 

accessible  form,  —  to  raise,  by  wliatsoever  humble   drudgery, 

vanti^e- points   from  which   more  aspiring  persons  than  the 

writer  may  take  Pisgnh -sights,  if  they  please,  without  fear  of 

their  support  collapsing  under  theiu  in  the  uiauuer  of  a  tub. 

It  has  further  seemed  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary 

for  the  carrying  out  of  this  scheme,  to  confine  ourselves  mainly 

Texu  tAe    ^  ^^^  actual  texts.   This  is  not,  perhaps,a  fashionable 

eM^ob-     proceeding,    Not  what  Plato  says,  but  what  the  latest 

^*^'  cummentator  says  alwut  Plato — not  what  Chaucer 

says,  but  what  the  latest  thesis-writer  thinks  about  Chaucer — 

is  supposed  to  be  the  qualifying  study  of  the  scholar.     I  am  not 

able  to  share  this  conception  of  scliolarship.     When  we  have 

>ftd  and  digested  the  whole  of  Plato,  we  may,  if  we  like,  turn 

his  latest  German  editor ;  when  we  have  read  and  digested 

the  whole  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries, 

^we  may.  if  we  like,  turu  to  Shakespearian  biographers  and  com- 

lentatorf*.     But  this  extensiun  of  inquiry,  lo  apply  a  famous 

contrast,  is  facultative,  not  necessary.      At  any  rate,  in   the 

following  pages  it  is  proposed  to  set  forth,  and  where  neces- 

j,Bary    to  discuss,  what    Plato,   Aristotle,  Diouysius,   Lunginus, 

rhat  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  what  Dunte  and  Dryden,  what 

^orneille  and  Coleridge,  with  many  a  lesser  man  besides,  have 

"said  about  literature,  noticing  by  the  way  what  eflect  these 

authorities  have  had  on  the  general  Judgment,  and  what,  as 

often  happens,  the  general  Judgment  has  for  the  time  made 

up   its   mind    to,    without   troubling   itself  about   authorities. 

but   we    shall    only  occasionally   busy  ourselves    with   wliat 

others,  not  themselves  critically  great,  have  said  about  these 

reat  critics,  and  that  from  no  arrogance,  but  for  two  reasons 

'of  the  most  inoflensive  character.     In  tfie  tirsl  place,  there 

is  no   room   to  handle   both  text   and   margent,  with    the 

margent's  margeut  ad  injhiiium.     In  the  second,  the  handling 
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erf  the  margent  would  distinctly  obscure  the  orderly  setting 
forth  of  ihe  texts. 

Yet,  further,  leave  will  be  takea  to  neglect  guesswork  as 
"Hypo-      ^^^  **  possible,  and  for  the  most  part,  if  not  in- 
theseanot]    variably,  to  refrain  from   building  any  bypotheaes 
upon  titles,  casual  citations,  or  mere  probabilities. 


tingo.' 


To  illustrate  what  is  meant,  let  ua  take  a  book  which  every 
one  who  makes  such  an  attempt  as  this  must  mention  with 
the  utmost  gratitude  and  respect,  the  admirable  £saai  &ur 
i^/fistoire  th  la,  CriH^jue  rlu-z  la  &r(-cs^  of  the  late  M.  Egger, 
That  excellent  scholar  and  most  agreeable  writflr  was  per- 
haps as  free  from  "  hariolation  "  ns  any  one  who  lias  ever 
dealt  with  classical  subjects;  yet  the  first  ninety  pages  of  his 
book  are  practically  in  the  air.  The  judges  of  rhapsodical 
competitions  were  the  first  critics;  the  Homeric  edition  of 
Fisifitratus  presupposes  and  implies  criticism,  which  is  equally 
— which  is  even  more — presupposed  and  implied  in  the  choragic 
system  of  Athens,  whereby  plots  were  chosen  for  performance ; 
there  are  known  to  have  been  successive  and  corrected  versions 
of  plays  from  which  the  same  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  "VVe 
are  told,  and  can  readily  believe,  that  tlie  actors  had  their  parts 
suited  to  them,  and  this  means  criticism.     Nay.  was  not  the 

lUuMmtiou  wh»l«  Comedy,  the  Old  Comedy  at  least,  a  criticism, 
/rom  jr.      and  often  a  purely  literary  one  ?    Is  not  the  Frogs, 

^^f*^'  in  particular,  a  dramatised  "  review  "  of  the  most 
slashing  kind  ?  And  liave  we  not  even  the  titles,  at  least,  of 
regular  treatises,  presumably  critical,  by  Pratinas,  by  Lasus,  by 
the  great  Sophocles  himself  ? 

Now  all  this  is  probable ;  nearly  all  of  it  is  interesting,  and 
some  of  it  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  certain.  But  then  as  a  certainty 
it  goes  such  a  very  little  way !  M.  Egger  himself,  with  the 
frankness  which  the  scholar  ought  to  have,  but  lias  not  always, 
admits  the  justice  of  the  reproach  of  one  of  his  critics,  that  part 
of  it  is  conjecture.  It  would  scarcely  be  harsh  to  say  that  all  of 
it  is,  in  so  far  as  any  solid  information  as  to  the  critical  habits 
of  the  Greeks  is  furnished  by  it  In  the  pages  that  follow  at 
least  a  steady  eflfort  will  be  made  to  discard  the  conjectural 

•  Paris.     Third  Edition,  1887. 
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altogeth<?r,  Btid  to  reduce  even  the  amount  of  superstructure  on 
n*.  second-hand  foundations  to  the  roinininiu.     The  ex- 

Docutnents.  taut  written  word,  aa  it  ie  tlie  sole  basis  of  all  sound 
criticism  in  regard  to  particulars,  so  it  is  the  only  sound  basis 
for  ttie  history  of  Criticism  in  general.  The  enormous  losses 
which  wc  have  suffered  in  this  department  of  Greek  literature, 
and  llie  scanty  aupply  which,  except  in  the  department  of  the 
hovter  lUietoric,  seems  to  be  all  that  existed  in  Latin,  may 
appear  to  make  the  effort  to  conduct  inquiry  in  this  way  a  rash 
or  a  barren  one;  but  the  present  writer  at  least  is  convinced 
that  no  effort  can  usefully  be  made  in  any  other.  And  after 
all,  though  so  much  is  lost,  much  remains.  In  point 
of  tendency  we  can  ask  for  nothing  better  than 
Plato,  provoking  and  elusive  as  he  may  seem  in  individual 
utterances ;  in  point  of  particular  expression  and  indication  of 
general  lines,  the  KhdoHc  and  the  Poriit-x  of  Aristotle  are 
mittedly  priceless;  and  such  writers  aa  Dionysiua  of  Hali- 
carnassus,  as  Plutarch,  as  Dion  Chrysostom,  as  Lncian,  and  above 
all  as  Ijonginus,  leave  us  very  little  reason  to  complain,  even 
when  we  turn  from  the  comparative  scantiness  of  this  corpm  to 
the  comparative  wealth  of  arid  rhetorical  term-splitting  which 
still  remains  to  us. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  if  we  had  more  Latin  literary 
criticism  we  should  be  so  very  much  better  off.  For,  once  more, 
the  exi.sting  work  of  such  men  as  Cicero,  Quintilian, 
Tacitus,  and  above  all  Horace,  with  the  literary 
allusions  of  the  later  satirists,  not  to  mention  for  the  present 
the  gossip  of  Aulus  Gellins  and  the  like,  gives  more  than 
sufficient  "  tell-talea."  We  can  see  the  nature  and  the  limita- 
tions of  Roman  criticbm  in  these  as  well  as  if  they  filled  a 
library. 

In  the  great  stretch  of  time — some  thousand  years — between 
the  decadence  of  the  pure  Classics  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Kenaissance  it  is  not  the  losa  bnt  the  absence  of 
material  that  is  the  inconvenience,  and  this  incun- 
venience  is  again  tolerable.  The  opinions  of  the  Dark  aud 
Early  Middle  Ages  on  the  Classics  themselves  are  only  a  curi- 
osity ;  for  real  criticism  or  matured  judgment  on  existing  work 
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in  the  vernacular  they  hwi  little  opportunity  even  in  a  single 
language,  for  comparative  work  still  lesa  Only  the  aetonisliin^' 
and  strangely  undervalued  tractate  of  Dante  remains  to  show  ua 
what  might  have  been  done ;  the  rest  is  curious  merely. 

But  the  llenaissance  has  no  sooner  come  than  our  difficulties 
assume  a  different  form,  and  increase  as  we  approach  our 
J?ei*aMM»t«  own  times.  It  is  now  not  deficiency  but  super- 
and  Modem,  abundance  of  material  that  besots  us ;  and  if  this 
work  reaches  its  second  volume,  a  rigid  process  of  selection  and 
of  representative  treatment  will  become  necessary. 

But  in  this  first  the  problem  is  how  to  extract  from 
comparatively,  thou^'b  not  positively,  scanty  material  a  history 
that,  without  calling  in  guesswork  to  its  assistance,  shall  pre- 
sent a  fairly  adequate  account  of  the  Higher  Ithetoric  and 
Poetic,  the  theory  and  practice  of  Litemry  Criticism  and  Taste. 
during  ancient  and  during  mediicval  liniea.  At  intervals  the 
narrative  and  examination  will  be  interrupted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  summaries  of  a  kind  necessarily  more  temer- 
arious and  experimental  than  the  body  of  the  book,  but  even 
here  no  attempt  will  be  made  at  hasty  generalisation.  Where 
the  path  has  been  so  little  trodden,  the  loyal  ruad'Iayer  will 
content  liimself  with  making  it  straight  and  firm,  with  fencing 
it  from  precipices,  and  ballasting  it  across  morasses  as  well  as 
he  can,  leaving  others  to  stroll  off  on  side-tracks  to  agreeable 
view-points,  and  to  thread  loops  of  cunning  cxpatiation. 

In  conclnsion,  with  special  regard  to  this  Book  and  the  next, 
I  would,  very  modestly  but  very  strenuously,  deprecate  a  line 
of  comment  whicli  is  not  unusual  from  exclusively  classical 
students,  aud  which  stigmalises  "judging  ancient  literature 
from  modem  points  of  view."  Such  a  process  is  no  doubt  even 
more  grossly  wrong  than  that  (not  unknown)  of  judging  modem 
literature  from  ancient  standpoints.  But  the  true  critic  admits 
neither.  He  endeavours — a  hard  and  ambitious  task ! — to  extract 
from  all  literature,  ancient,  medijBva),  and  modern,  lessons  of 
its  universal  qualities,  which  may  enable  him  to  see  each  period 
siib  spfcw  (rtfi-niZatis.  And  nothing  less  than  this — with  the 
Muses  to  help — Is  the  adventure  of  this  work. 
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Although  we  have,  putting    aside  Aristophanes,  an   almost 

otter  dearth  of  actual  texts  before  Plato,  it  is  possible,  without 

Eartiai       violating  the  principles  laid  clown  in  the  foregoing 

«**ei»«^  chapter,  to  disceni  some  general  currents,  and  a  few 

individual  deliverances,  of  Greek  criticism  ^  in  earlier 

The  earliest  character  of  this  criticism  that  we  perceive 

i,  as  we  should  expect,  a  tendency  towards  allegorical  explan- 

[fitions  of  literature.    And  the  earliest  subject  of  this  that  we 

liscover  is,  again  as  we  should  expect,  the  work  attributed  to 

[omer. 

If  we  had  older  and  more  certain  testimony  about  the  fact, 

Prohablv     ***^  ^^'^^  °"^^'^  about  the  exact  character,  of  the 

fiooteric  m  world-famous  risistratean  redaction  of  the  Homeric 

^'^ '        and  other  poems,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reverse 

the  order  of  this  statement ;  aad  even  as  it  is,  the  utmost  criti- 


'  I  &IU  not  ftWftre  <if  »ay  eomjJttc 
treatment  of  the  subject  o(  Greek  criti- 
^eUm  excei>t  tlut  of  VL  Eggtr  ttlr«wljr 
ilAil,  ui(l,iu]utrtoEBGtJII  Urger  wttole, 
Ui«t  of  SL  Thi^ry  (we  note  ou  Prafatie). 
The  Genoiui  liandlinga  of  the  luliject. 
u  iVofMior  llbys  Robtrto  (p.  259  of 


liU  td,  of  LonginuH)  remarka,  MMn  all 
to  be  ooaoemed  with  the  jtliflowphj  o( 
osthetic  If  the  wurk  whicli  Prof«Mor 
Koberit  himwlf  [ii»iuiw8  (ibid.,  p.  U.) 
had  appeared,  I  ehjuld  doubtlew  liare 
bad  a  moat  vulunble  guido  aod  coii* 
troUar  iu  him. 
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cal  cautiou  may  adiuil  that  it  was  probubly  witli  Homer  that 
Greek  crilicisra  be^an.  "We  shall  find  nothing  so  constAntly 
borne  out  in  tiie  whole  «>urse  of  this  liistory  rb  thu  fact — self- 
evident,  but  coDstautly  neglected  in  its  consequences — ^that 
criticism  is  a  vine  which  must  have  its  elm  or  other  support 
to  fasten  on.  And  putting  aside  all  the  endless  and  (from 
some  points  of  view  at  least)  rather  fruitless  disputes  about 
the  age.  the  authorship,  and  so  forth,  of  Homer,  we  know,  from 
what  is  practically  tlie  unanimous  and  unintentional  testimony  of 
the  whole  of  Greek  literature,  that  "  Homer  "  and  the  knowledge 
of  Homer  were  anterior  to  almost  all  of  it.  And  it  was  im- 
possible that  a  people  so  acuii;  and  so  philosopliiaHlly  given  as 
the  Greeks  should  be  soaked  in  Homer,  almost  to  the  some 
extent  as  that  to  which  the  Euglisli  lower  and  middle  classes  of 
the  seventeenth  century  were  soaked  in  the  Bible,  without 
being  tempted  to  exercise  their  critical  faculties  upon  the 
poems.  It  was  lou<^,  as  we  shall  see,  before  this  exercise  took 
the  fonn  of  strictly  literary  criticism,  of  the  criticism  which 
(with  the  provisos  aud  limitations  of  the  last  chaptor)  we  coll 
aesthetic.  It  was  once  said  that  the  three  functions  of  criticism 
in  its  widest  sense  are  to  interpret,  to  verify  or  sanction,  and 
Probail  ^*^  j"^g^<  ^'*^  '**st  being  its  highest  and  purest  office. 
atUsorie  l!ut  the  Other  two  commend  themselves  perhaps 
{n  methoiL  more  to  the  natural  man  —  they  certainly  com- 
mended themselves  more  to  the  Greeks — and  we  should  expect 
to  tind  them,  as  we  do  find  them,  earlier  practised.  The  Pisis- 
tratean  redaction,  if  a  fact  (as  in  some  Fonn  or  other  it  pretty 
certainly  was),  is  an  enterprise  both  bold  nud  early  in  the  one 
direction ;  there  is  no  rea&on  to  duubt  tliat  many  enterprises 
were  made  pretty  early  in  the  other ;  and  not  much  to  doubt 
that  most  of  these  experiments  in  interpretation  took  the 
allegorical  form. 

Modern  readers  and  modern  critics  have  usually  a  certain 
dislike  to  Allegory,  at  least  when  she  presenU  herself  honestly 
and  by  her  own  name.  Her  government  has  no  doubt  at  times 
been  something  despotic,  and  her  votaries  and  partisans  have  at 
times  been  almost  intolerably  tedious  and  absurd.  Yet  in  the 
finer  sorts  of  literature,  at  any  rate,  the  apprehension  of  some 
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sort  of  allegory,  of  soiuo  sort  of  double  meaaiug,  is  almost  a 
necessity.  The  student  of  any  kind  of  poetry,  and  the  student 
of  the  more  imiiginative  prose,  can  never  rest  satisfied  with  ihe 
mere  literal  and  grammatical  sense,  which  belongs  not  Co  liter- 
ature but  to  science.  He  cannot  help  seeking  some  hidden 
meaning,  something  further,  somelliiug  behind,  if  it  be  only 
rhythmical  beauty,  only  the  suggestion  of  pleasure  to  tlieearand 
eye  and  heart.  Nor  ought  he  to  help  it.  But  the  ill  repute  of 
Allegory  arises  from  the  ease  with  which  her  aid  is  borrowed 
to  foist  religious,  philosophical,  and  other  sermons  into  the 
paradise  of  art  This  dan<{er  was  especially  imminent  in  a 
country  like  Greece,  where  religion,  philosophy,  literature,  and 
art  of  all  kinds  were,  from  the  earliest  times,  almost  inextricably 
connected  and  blended. 

Accordingly  allegory,  and  that  reverse  or  seamy  side  of 
allegory,  rationalistic  interpretation,  seem  to  have  made  their 
appearance  very  early  in  Greece.  This  latter  has  only  to  do 
with  literary  criticism  in  the  sense  that  it  is,  and  always  has 
been,  a  very  great  degrader  thereof,  inclining  it  to  be  busy  with 
matter  instead  of  form.  The  allegorising  tendency  proper  is 
not  quite  so  dangerous,  though  still  dangerous  enough.  But  in 
the  second-hand  and  all  too  scanty  notices  that  we  have  of  the 
early  philosophers,  it  is  ev'ident  that  the  two  tendencies  met 
and  crossed  in  them  almost  bewilderiugly.  When  Xcnophanes 
found  fault  with  the  Homeric  anthropomorphism,  when  Anaxa- 
guras  and  others  made  the  scarcely  audacious  identification  of 
the  arrows  of  Apollo  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  bolder  one 
of  Penelope's  web  wiili  the  processes  of  the  syllogism,  they  were 
anticipating  a  great  deal  which  has  preseuted  itself  as  criticism 
(whether  it  had  any  business  to  do  so  or  not)  in  the  last  two 
thousand  and  odd  hundred  yearo.  We  have  not  a  few  names, 
given  by  more  or  less  good  authority  and  les3  or  more  known 
independently,  of  persons — Anaxiniander,  Stesimbrotus,  a  certain 
Glaucus  or  Glaucon,  and  others — who  early  devoted  themselves 
to  allegorical  iutcrpretatiuu  of  Homer  and  perhaps  of  other 
poets;  but  we  have  hardly  even  fragments  of  their  work,  and 
we  can  found  uo  solid  arguments  upon  what  is  told  us  of  it. 
Only  we  can  see  dimly  from  these  notices,  clearly  from  the 
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fuller  aud  uow  trustworthy  evidtiiice  which  we  Gud  in  Plato, 
tlmt  their  criticism  was  criticism  of  matter  only, — that  they 

I    treated    Homer    as  a   historical,   a   reli^ous,  a   philosophical 

l^^cumeut,  not  as  a  work  of  art 

Indeed,  as  one  turns  over  the  volumes  of  Karsten '  and 
MuUach  ^  with  their  bu^Jgels  nf  cnmmentary  and  scholia  en- 
veloping the  scanty  kernel  of  text;  as  one  reads  the 
relica.  so  interesting,  so  tantalising,  so  pathetic,  of 
these  early  thinkers  who  already  knew  of  metaphysics  ce  ^u'on 
a  8U  de  tons  Us  temps, — one  sees,  scanty  as  they  are,  how  very 
unlikely  it  is  that,  if  we  had  more,  there  would  be  anything  in 
it  that  would  serve  our  present  purpose.  These  Greeks,  at 
any  rate,  ira'e  children — children  of  genius,  children  of  extra- 
ordinary promise,  children  almost  of  that  gigantic  breed  which 
has  to  be  stifled  lest  it  grow  too  fast  But,  like  children  iu 
general,  when  they  have  any  great  mental  development,  they 
scorned  what  seemed  to  them  little  things.  And^  also  like 
children,  they  Iiad  not  and  could  not  have  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge  of  particulars  which  is  necessary  for  the  criticism  of 
art.  The  audacious  mouopantheism  of  Xennphanes  could  not, 
we  are  sure,  have  stooped  to  consider,  nut  as  it  actually  did  ^ 
whether  Homer  and  Uesiod  were  blasphemers,  but  whether 
they  did  their  blaspheming  with  technicid  cunning.  In  iLs  sub- 
limer  moments  and  iu  its  moments  of  discussion,  in  those  of 
the  famous  single  line — 

as  well  as  iu  the  satire  on  the  ox-  and  lion-creed  of  lions  and 
oxen,  it  would  have  equally  scorned  the  attempt  to  substitute 
for  mere  opinion  a  humble  inductive  approach  to  knowledge 
on  the  differences  of  Toccry  and  prose  aud  the  proper  definition 
of  Comedy.  Even  iu  those  milder  moods  when  the  philosopher 
gave,  if  he  did  give,  receipts  for  the  proper  mode  of  mixing 


'  Pkfloaophomm  Ortnonim  VeUrun 
fie/iquitr.  /(«.  <•(  ill,  A'iwifn  KurtUn 
(Aauitenlam,  18.')0-S8).  Vol.  L  pan  1, 
XenophxiiM ;  %-ol.  L  [ors  %  ParDina- 
idcs  ;  vul.  it.  Euiiwdticlc*. 


*  Dmocriti  Abderita  Opcrun  Png- 
mn\ta.  Coll.,  At.,  P.  O.  A.  Mf4lachiut 
(Borliii,  1643). 

'  EftrsUo,  i.  1,  4$.     Pr.  7. 
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negus,^  anil  was  not  insensible  to  the  cliarms  of  a  soft  couch, 
sweet  wiue,  and  devilled  peas,^  one  somehow  does  not  6ee  him 
a  critic. 

How  mnch  less  even  does  one  see  anything  of  the  kind  in 

the  few  and  great  verses  of  Parmenides,  that  extraordinary  Hnk 

of  nnion  between  Horner  and  Lucretius,  the  poet  of 

the  "gates   of  the  ways  of  night  and  day,"^  the 

pliilosopher  whose  teaching  is  of  that  which  "  is  and  cannot  btit 

be  ? "  *  the  sec.r  whose  sight  was  ever  "  straining  straight  at  the 

rays  of  the  sun  "  ?  **    We  shall  see  shortly  how  a  more  chastened 

and  experienced  idealism,  combined  in  all  probability  with  a 

much  wider  actual  knowledge  of  literature  and  art,  made  the 

literary  criticism  of   Plato  a  blend  of  exquisite  rhapsody  and 

"childish   crotchet.      In   the  much    earlier  day  of   Parmenidea 

not  even  this  blend  was  to  be  expected.     There  could  hardly  by 

any   possibility   have    been    anything  but  the  indulgence  in 

allegorising  which  is  equally  dear  to  poets  and  philosophers, 

land  perhaps  tlie  inception  of  a  fanciful  philology.     Metaphysics 

and   physics  sufficed,  with  a  little   creative   literature.      For 

criticism  there  could  be  no  room. 

But  it  will  be  said,  Kmpcdocles  ?  Empedocles  who.  accord- 
ing to  some  traditions,  was  the  inventor  of  Rhetoric — who  cer- 
tainly was  a  native  of  the  island  where  Khetoric  arose 
— the  chief  speaker  among  these  old  philosophers  ? 
That  Empedoclefi  had  a  good  deal  of  the  critical  temper  may 
be  readily  granted.  He  has  little  or  nothing  of  the  sublime 
beliefs  of  Parmenides ;  his  scepticism  is  much  more  tliorough- 
going  t£au  that  which  certainly  does  appear  iu  the  philosopher 
of  Colophon.  If  a  man  do  not  take  the  discouragement  of  it 
tuu  much  to  heart  there  is,  perhaps,  no  safer  and  saner  frame  of 
xuind  for  the  critic  than  that  expressed  in  the  strongest  of  all 
le  Empedoclean  fragments,  that  which  tells  ua  how  "Men, 
fwrestliug  through  a  Utile  space  of  lite  that  is  no  life,  whirled 

'  IM4J.1.77.  Fi-.  23.  X«ioph*nc« 
i*  «m|>h.ttii?  tm  tbe  neoe»ilf  vt  puttiug 
the  wntw  io  jSrH. 

*  Hml..  I  1.  f.5.  Fr.  17.  "nie  pliH- 
oMptiR*  «ay»  merely  iptOirf^vt,  Inii  we 
know  (rom  Ilirrecrktw  (op.  AUtemeum, 


£mptfiodt4. 


U.    44)    tfaAt    tb«y  wtre    parched   or 
tlevUIrcl,   wt^fivyfttrout. 

*  Vwm.  dt  .Vrtitim,  1.  Jl ;  iUnt«D, 
I.  iL  29. 

*  Ibid..  I.  35. 
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off  like  a  vapour  hy  quick  face,  flit  away,  each  persuaded  but 
of  that  wilh  which  he  hafl  himself  come  in  contact,  darting  thia 
way  and  lliat.  But  the  Whole  uiau  boasts  to  find  idly ;  not 
to  he  seen  are  these  things  by  men,  nor  heard,  nor  grasped  by 
their  minds.  Thou  Bhalt  know  no  more  than  human  counsel 
haa  reached."*  Au  excellent  critical  mood,  if  not  pushed  to 
mere  inaction  and  despair :  bnt  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
led  Empedocles  to  criticism.  Physics  and  ethics  appear  to 
have  absorbed  him  wholly. 

That  the  aopliist  was  tlie  first  rhetorician  would  be  allowed 
by  his  accusers  as  well  as  by  hm  apologists :  and  thongh  Rhetoric 
long  followed  wandering  tires  before  it  recognised  ita  true  star  and 
becftme  Literary  Criticism,  yet  nobody  doubte  that  we  must  look 
to  it  for  what  literary  criticism  we  shnll  fiml  in  these  times. 
The  Sophists,  on  the  very  face  of  the  charge  constantly  brought 
against  them  of  attending  to  words  merely,  are  almost  acknow- 
ledged 10  be  the  inventors  of  Grammar ;  while  from  the 
other  charge  that  they  corrupted  youth  by  teaching  them  to 
talk  tluenily,  lo  make  the  worse  the  better  reason,  and  the 
like,  it  will  equally  follow  that  they  practised  the  deliberate 
consideration  of  style.  Grammar  is  only  the  ancUla  of 
criticism,  bnt  a  tolerably  indispensable  one ;  the  consideration 
of  style  ia  at  least  half  of  criticism  itself.  Accordingly  the 
two  first  persons  in  whose  work  (if  we  had  it)  we  might  expect 
tn  find  a  considerable  body  of  literary  criticism,  if  only  literary 
criticism  of  a  scrappy,  tentative,  and  outside  kind,  are  the  two 
great  sophists  Gorgias  and  I*rotagoras,  contemporaries,  but  re- 
presentatives of  almost  the  two  extremities  of  the  little  Greek 
world,  of  Leontini  and  Abdera,  of  Sicily  nnd  Thrace. 

We  have  indeed  a  whole  catalogue  of  work  that  should  have 
been  critical  or  nothing  ascribed  by  Diogenes  Laertius'  to  the  still 
greater  contemporary  and  compatriot  of  rrotagnras,  Democrittis. 
How  happily  would  the  days  of  Thalaba  (supposing  Thalaba 
to  be  a  historian  of  criticism)  go  by,  if  he  had  that  little  library 
of  works  which  Dic^enes  thus  assigns  and  calls  'Of  Music"! 
They  are  eight  in  number:  "On  Rhythm  and  Harmony,"  "On 

239  «d. 
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Poetry  "  (one  would  compound  for  this  alone),  "  On  the  Beauty 
of  Words,"  ^  "  On  "Well-  and  Ill-sounding  Letters,"  "  On  Homer  or 
Eight  Style  and  Gloasea,"*  "On  Che  Aoedic  Art,"  "On  Verbs(?)."=» 
and  an  Onom<isticon.  But  l^mocritue  lived  in  the  fifth 
century  Ijefore  Christ,  and  Diogenes  in  the  second 
oenlury  after  Christ ;  the  historian's  attribution  is  unsupported, 
and  he  has  no  great  character  for  accuracy;  while,  worst  of 
all,  he  himself  tells  us  that  there  were  six  Democriti.  and  that 
of  the  other  five  one  was  u  musician,  another  an  epigrammatist, 
and  a  third  (most  suspiciously)  a  technical  writer  on  rhetoric. 
It  stands  fatally  to  reason  that  as  all  these  (save  the  Chiau 
musician)  seem  to  have  l>een  more  modern,  and  as  the  works 
mentioned  would  e.xactly  fall  in  with  the  business  of  the 
mnsicjan  and  the  teacher  of  rhetoric,  they  are  far  more  likely, 
if  they  ever  existefl  (and  Diogenes  seems  to  cite  rather  the 
catalogue  of  a  certain  Thrasylus  than  the  books  themselves), 
iwt  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Laughing  Philosopher.  At  any 
rTate,  even  if  they  were,  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of  their  tenor. 

That  the  other  great  Abderile,  Protagoras,  the  disciple  of 
Democritus  himself,  wrote  on  subjects  of  the  kind,  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt.  It  is  practically  impassible  that  he 
should  not  have  done  so,  though  we  have  not  the  exact  title 
of  any.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  distinguish  the 
parts  of  an  oration  by  name,  to  have  made  some  important 
iiftdvances  in  technical  grammar,  and  to  have  lectured  on  the 
fpoets.  But  here  again  we  have  no  texts  to  appeal  to,  nor 
any  certain  fact. 

Yet  perhaps  it  is  not  mere  critical  whim  to  doubt  whether,  if 
we  had  these  texts  also,  we  should  be  mucb  further  advanced. 
The  titles  of  those  attributed  to  Democritus,  if  we  could  accept 
The  Sophints  the  attribution  with  any  confidence,  would  make 
—tariier.  3^.],  9(!epticism  futile.  But  we  have  no  titles  of 
critical  works  attributed  to  Protagoras;  we  only  know  vaguely 
that  he  lectured  on  the  poets.*      And   from   all   the  stories 

^>  iwiuv.     Il  in  v«r>-  tlJITtcult   U>  bn  *  Aud  tt<e  acthDritf  for  thia,  The- 

nrtoin    vbetb«r     tUi     toeaus    here  tnUtiuH.  k  vcr>-  Ut«.    The  catelogue  of 

"wurd,"  "wHig,"  (rr  "e|iu."  th«  works  given  bj  DiogMiM  LabtUiu 

'  4ffo««ih)i  mil  y\M09iitw.  (ed.  dt.,  p.  240)  incluiln  notliiiig  •¥«■ 

*  ^rOAAtrntr.  diatADtlj-  be&riufi;  on  critlcinn. 
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nbnuL  liiiu  im  well  m  from  the  fatuouA  dialo^iue  wliich  puts  the 
liiMttili*  vl(?w  of  liifl  8(»])hifltry,  wo  can  conclude  with  tolerable 
oui'tninly  llmt  ItiH  jnterexls  wora  mainly  uthical,  with  perhaps  a 
ilaiih  ut  Kmntiiiiir — llm  two  uutos,  aa  we  have  seen  and  shall 
■oo,  of  nil  thit  cftily  nroL'k  criticism.  Certainly  this  was  the 
I'iMii  wit))  thi*  Sit-ihau  Hchtxil  which  traditionally  founded 
ithnturio — Kuipudut'luu  himself  perhaps,  Corax,  Tisias,  Qorgias, 
nntl  tho  pupU  uf  Uorgioa,  Polus,  with  more  certainty.  Here 
AMatn  liioit  of  our  bc'it  Dviduncu  ia  hostile,  and  therefore  to 
\w  Html  with  enuiiou ;  hut  the  hostility  does  uot  atiect  the 
proDont  |K)int  Socrato.^  or  Plato  could  have  put  unfavourable 
vii»WH  of  Sophinlic  quite  a«  well — indeed,  considering  Plato's 
mtriotui  uotiuus  of  inventive  art.  perhape  better — iu  regard 
l«>  .l-Mhulie*.  If  ethics  and  philology,  not  criticism  proper,  are 
tho  HiihjrtMx  in  which  their  lulvorsarids  try  to  make  Protagoras 
And  llotvitis  out  a  lud  ti^'un^  w«  tufty  be  perfectly  certaiu  that 
thw,*  wtMV  Iho  «ubjeo(s  m  which  they  themselves  tried  to  cut  a 
gmid  onf".  If  they  tirv  uot  miarepreseoted — are  uot  indeed 
iv|irii««utctd  ftl  All — iu  the  strict  character  of  the  critic,  it  can 
tinly  W  U^cnmo  they  did  iwt,  for  good  or  for  ill.  assume  that 
eharaetvr.  Tho  philowphy  of  language,  the  tl^«ory  of  persua- 
•iott.  tho  iuoi«l  chancier  ol  poetry  and  onuocy,  these  were  the 
«lly«c4«  which  inteteeted  Ihom  and  their  heaxen;  not  the 
MMllOMi  ol  liMCUy  beauty,  the  dtvisioa  of  literary  kind^,  the 
Mttou*  n4  TaiMea  ot  n^la.  Wbewrer  eUiic  and  notafhyne 
are  MU  tba  mmm  phttnlfigy  aHns  to  have  beaa  the  only 
allemativi^*UM  hw  ftbnaas  attriboMd  to  a&y  vriters  of  this 
ftned  tha  b«ar  a  dUftnttb  wm^kKnam  Wia^  vny  lev.  bb- 
<«niiU»^    aoUwalK'.   aim)    in    abnoet  areiT   «aae   extrasdij 

KiMhtetaba  omU  naMaaUy  ha  aipaitiii  when  «e  tm/uket 
Ihe  MMwvet  BhalBgto  aa  wo  ^d  i>  wliilftnil  ai  A»lBrtali»' 
«4kt«Md«0  ix  was  oMtaMlf  «a«oakv«d  l^^ite  In  ia^i—meg 
aPMiMAlwi.  1«  ana  tW  Alt  «l  l^wnawM  ifce  Art  «f  pn- 
dak-^ a  ywictiaal  t^fcet  ihnait  dh»  An  af  ?'iiaiirfi^  m  IBt. 
We  skdH  saa  v^Mi  «*  ctHaa  to  Arvaaae 
ftk  ^KJftaWl  a  yWm'  ag  ft  »  eemaa  ia  kct:  iir 
fcki  wtifti^althafceiattJt 
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recorded  or  imputed  utterances  of  the  later  sophists  do  touch 
on  literature  thoy  bear  (with  a  certain  additional  ingoniou$ 
wire-<irawiiig)  the  same  marks  as  those  of  the  early  philosoph- 
TynSophiMM  era.  They  play  upon  the  "honourable  deceit"  of 
—laitr.  tragedy ; '  they  tread  harder  the  old  road  of  allegor- 
ical interpretations;'  they  dwell  on  words  and  tlieir  nature;^ 
or  else,  overshooLiug  mark  as  far  as  elsewhere  they  fall  short 
of  it.  they  attempt  ambitious  theories  of  beauty  in  general, 
whether  it  is  '*  harmony,"  utility,  sensual  pleasure,  what  not.' 
Thia  is — to  adopt  the  useful,  if  accidenta],  auiithcsis  uf  mela- 
physic — metacritic,  not  criticism.     And  we  shall  not,  I  think,  be 

L.ra£h  in  assuming  that  if  we  had  the  texts,  which  we  have  not, 
we  should  find — we  are  most  ceitaiuly  not  rash  in  saying  that 
in  the  actual  texts  we  do  find — nothing  but  excursions  in  the 
vestibules  of  Criticism  proi>er,  or  attempts  more  or  less  in  vain 
upon  her  secret  chambers,' — no  expatiatiou  whatever  in  Uer 
main  and  open  halls.^ 

Two  only,  and  those  two  of  the  very  greatest,  of  Greek 
writers  before  Aristotle — Plato  and  Aristophanes — furnish  us 
witli  literary  criticism  proper,  while  of  these  two  the  first  is 
a  critic  almost  against  his  will,  and  tlie  second  one  merely  for 
the  nonce.  Yet  we  may  be  more  than  thankful  for  what  they 
give  us,  and  for  the  slight  reinforcement,  as  regards  the  nature 
of  pre -Aristotelian  criticism,  which  we  derive  from  a  third  and 
much  lesser  man — Isocratcs. 

It  could  not  possibly  be  but  that  so  great  a  writer  as  Plato, 
with  au  ^hos  so  philosophical  as  his,  should  display  a  strong 
critical  element.  Yet  there  were  in  him  other 
elements  and  tendencies,  which  reyrea^d  and  dis- 
his  criticism.  To  begin  with,  though  he  less  often 
lingered  in  the  vestibule  tliau  his  enemies  the  sophists,  ho  was 
by  the  whole  tendency  of  bis  philosophy  even  more  prompted 

fthan  they  were  to  make   straight  for  the  adytuui,  neglecting 


Plato. 


'  GorgiM  Kp.  PIutATch. 

'Pivdicus  in  llw    "Chojoe  of  Her- 

'  V.  Ibe  CVatjrfui,  pauim. 

*  V.  tfippitu  Minor. 

'  There  u  not  Uiv  slighlmt  cridwice 

vol*  I. 


,  for   Mi^iiiog  the  PAHoric  cmlled  ad 

Altxawtrum,  lUid  MU'iuutly  *ttril)Ut«(l 
lu  AriHtotle  uid  Auasioieutw,  to  tui; 
pre  -  ArititotelUn  wnUr,  leaat  of  Alt 
for  giring  it  to  Cornx  himaolf. 
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the  main  temple.  Some  form  uf  the  Ideal  Theory  is  indeed 
necessary  to  the  critic :  the  beauty  of  literature  is  hardly  access- 
ible, except  to  one  who  is  more  or  less  a  Platonist  No  system 
so  well  accounts  for  the  ineffable  poetic  pleasure,  the  sudden 
"gustation  of  God"  which  poetry  gives,  as  that  of  an  arche- 
typal form  of  every  possible  thought  and  passion,  as  well  as 
person  and  thing,  bo  which  as  the  poet  approaches  closer  and 
closer,  so  he  gives  his  readers  the  deeper  and  truer  thjjll. 
But  Plato's  unfortunate  impHtience  of  anything  but  the  idea 
pure  and  simple,  led  him  all  wrong  in  criticism.  Instead  of 
welcoming  poetry  for  bringing  him  nearer  to  tlie  impossible  and 
unattainable,  he  cliidea  it  for  interfering  with  possession  and 
attaiumeat.  In  the  Phctdrus  and  tlie  Rcjiuhlic  especially,  but 
also  elsewhere,  poetic  genius,  poetic  charm,  poetry  itself,  are 
described,  if  not  exactly  defiued,  with  an  accuracy  which  had 
never  been  reached  before,  and  which  has  never  been  surpaaaed 
since;  in  the  same  and  other  places  ihe  theory  of  Imitation,  or, 
as  it  might  be  much  better  called,  Representation,  is  outlined 
with  singular  acuteness  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  originality, 
though  it  is  pushed  too  far ;  and  remarks  on  the  divisions  of 
literature,  at  least  of  poetry,  show  that  a  critic  of  the  liighest 
order  is  but  a  little  way  off.  liui  then  comes  that  everlasting 
ethical  and  political  preoccupation  which  is  at  once  the  real 
forte  and  the  real  foible  of  the  Greek  genius,  and  (with  some 
other  peculiarities)  succeeds  to  a  great  extent  in  neutralising  the 
pIuli>sopher'8  critical  position  as  a  whole.  In  the  first  place, 
the  "imitation"  theory  (imperfectly  gi-asped  owing  to  causes  to 
be  more  fully  dealt  with  later)  deposes  the  poet  from  his  proper 
position,  and,  combined  with  will-worship  of  the  Idea,  prevents 
Plato  from  seeing  that  the  poet's  duty,  his  privilege,  his  real 
reason  for  existence,  is  to  "  (^M-realise,"'  to  give  us  things  not  as 
they  are  but  as  they  are  not.  In  the  second,  that  curious, 
interesting,  and  in  part  mo«t  fruitful  and  valuable  Manichieism 
which  Idealism  so  often  comporLa,  makes  him  grad- 
ually look  more  and  more  down  on  Art  as  Art, 
more  and  mure  take  imagination  and  invention  as  sinful  human 
interferences  with  "  reminiscence,"  and  tlie  simple  acceptance  of 
the  Divine.     In  the  third  place,  the  heresy  of  instruction  grows 
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on  him,  and  makes  him  constantly  look,  not  at  the  intrinsic 
value  of  poetry,  its  conuection  with  beauty,  ita  Importance  to 
the  free  adult  human  apirit,  but  at  its  position  in  reference  to 
the  young,  the  private  citizen,  nnd  so  forth.  These  things  suffi- 
ciently account  for  the  at  first  sight  almost  uuiutelligible, 
though  exquisitely  put,  caprices  of  the  JiepuUic  and  the  Laws. 
which  at  their  worst  represent  the  niau  of  lettei^  and  the  man 
of  art  generally  as  a  dangerous  and  anti-social  nuisance,  at  the 
very  best  admit  him  as  a  sort  of  Rnard  -  Schoolmaster,  to  be 
rigidly  kept  in  his  place,  and  to  be  well  inspected,  coded,  fur- 
nished with  schedules  and  rules  of  behaviour,  in  order  that  he 
may  not  step  out  of  it. 

Kven  here,  as  always,  there  is  some  excuse  for  the  choice 
cam  riaioM  errare,  not  merely  in  the  exquisiteness  of  the 
literary  form  which  this  unworthy  view  of  literature  takes,  but 
in  the  fact  that,  as  usual,  Plato  could  not  go  wrong  without 
going  also  right.  He  had  probably  seen  in  Athenian  life,  and 
he  had  certainly  anticipated  in  his  instinctive  command  of 
human  nature,  the  complementary  error  and  curse  of  "An  for 
Art  only  " — of  the  doctrine  (itself,  like  his  own,  partly  true,  but. 
like  hia  own  also,  partly  false  and  mischievous)  of  the  moral 
irresponsibility  of  the  artist.  And  looking  fii-st  at  morals  and 
politics  with  that  almost  feverish  eagerness  of  the  Greek 
philoBopher,  which  was  in  great  part  justified  by  the  subsequent 
Greek  ooUapso  in  both,  he  shot  wide  of  the  bow-hand  from  the 
purely  critical  point  of  aim. 

Yet  where  shall  we  find  earlier  in  time,  where  shall  we  find 
nobler  in  tone  at  any  lime,  a  critical  position  to  match  with  that 
HUc<fm-  of  the  rhmdims  and  the  Ion  as  wholes,  and  of 
penmtiiytu.  many  other  passages  f  That  "  light  and  winged  and 
sacred  thing  the  poet "  had  never  had  his  Ingheat  functious  so 
celebrated  before,  though  in  the  very  passage  which  so  celebrates 
him  the  antitheais  of  art  and  delirium  be  dangerously  over- 
worked. Alas!  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  of  us  to  avoid  bad 
art,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  us  nil  to  secure  good  delirium  ! 
Bat  this  matters  little,  or  at  worst  not  so  very  much.  No  one 
can  acknowledge  more  lieartily  than  Plato — no  one  has  ackuow* 
ledged  more  poetically — that  the  poet  is  not  a  mere  moralist,  a 
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more  imilfttor,  a  mere  handler  of  important  subjects.  And  from 
no  one.  consi^Jerini;  liis  other  views,  could  the  ackiiowlcdgment 
come  with  j^ruater  force  and  greater  authority.  In  him  and  in 
that  great  enemy  of  his  master,  to  whom  we  come  next,  we  find 
first  expressed  that  real  enthusiasm  for  literature  of  which  the 
beat,  the  only  true,  criticism  is  but  a  reasoned  variety. 

If  we  but  possessed  that  ode  or  pa^an  of  Tynnichus*  of 
Chalcis,  which,  it  would  appear  from  the  Son^  Plato  not  merely 
thought  the  only  good  thing  iimoug  its  autlior's  works,  but 
regarded  as  a  masterpiece  in  itself!  If  we  could  but  ourselveaJ 
compare  the  works  of  Anlimachus  with  those  of  the  more 
popular  Chocrilus,  to  which  IMato  himself  is  said  to  have  so 
much  preferred  them  that  he  sent  to  Colophon  to  have  a  copy 
made  for  his  own  use !  Then  we  might  know  what  his  real  liter- 
ary preferences  in  tiie  way  of  poetry  were,  instead  of  being  put 
off  with  beautiful,  invaluable,  but  liopelessly  vague  enthusiasms 
about  poetic  beauty  in  the  abstract,  and  with  elaborate  polemics 
against  Homer  and  Heaiod  from  a  point  of  view  which  is  not 
the  point  of  view  of  literarj*  criticism  at  all.  But  these  things 
have  been  grudged  us.  There  are  assertions,  which  we  would 
not  only  fain  believe,  but  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  believ- 
ing, that  the  aversion  to  poets  represented  in  the  Ikpublit:  and 
the  Laws  was,  if  not  feigned,  hypothetical  and,  as  one  may  say, 
professional  But  this,  though  a  comfort  generally,  is  of  no 
assistance  to  ua  in  our  present  inquiry.  The  old  comparison  of 
the  lantern  "  high,  far-shining,  empty  "  recurs  depressingly.' 


1  Kot  oitly  have  we  uot  Uua:  ire 
have  prwcticiUif  nothiiig  uf  *^iiiiichtui. 
Hia  page  ill  Bcrgk  (iJi.  37tt>  l.«  blank, 
except  fur  the  phrua  which  PUto  him- 
•elf  quot«8:  tCfut*^  ti  Maiffuv  —  '*« 
wintlfaU  M  th«  Mueea"  Of  «  vwy 
comtncmplaoe  iltnlieh  kboul  Agtuiiein- 
non'H  ship,  quotod  by  Procopiat,  we  m»y 
kppftraatly  re]iev«  liita. 

*  534  D. 

'  If  th«  «pax.-«  Mill  treatment  hwv 
iiltottod  tu  I^litto  w«m  exccecltiig  jioor 
«id  btgg«rly,  it  cux  but  Im  ur^»l  thnt 
liiM  own  ctiticiim  of  Utentur«  it*  §o 
exceedingly  general  Uuit  iu  thia  book 


no  other  troatmwit  of  it  wm  pooiiblc. 
Od  bis  own  [trinciplca  wc  ttliuuJd  l>e 
"prumag  tlio  hurro  in  torum  ot  blie 
ftu"  if  we  did  otlicrwiac.  It  ia  Iruo 
bliKt  braidex  tho  attituHe  sbove  ex- 
tolled,  thore  &re  to  be  fouml,  from 
the  (jUnciDg,  muaj  •  sided ,  pantbtil  ic 
dticoune  of  the  Pkadrtu  to  tlte 
mighty  tiieory  of  the  Rrpuhlie,  vDillenM 
thiogi  invaluable,  nay,  icdi«peii»able. 
li>  tho  critic.  It  i«  noiu-ly  L-ertaiii 
that,  M  Profeeaitr  Butcher  tliiitks,  no 
Miie  liad  antic>}iatfd  liiiii  !a  the  re- 
cugnltion  of  the  organic  unity  necca- 
aary  to  a  work  of  lit«rary,  mt  of  all. 
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Arittophan*:*. 


There  have  been  periods,  not  the  happiest,  but  also  not  the 
leaat  important  of  her  history,  when  Criticism  herself  would 
have  abBolutely  fenced  her  table  against  Aristo- 
phanes. That  a  poet,  and  a  dramatic  poet,  and  a 
dramatic  poet  who  permitted  himself  the  wildest  excesses  of 
farce,  should  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  critic,  would  have 
seemed  to  the  straiter  sect  a  monstrous  thing.  Yei  the  Oldj 
Greek  Comedy  was  emphatically  "  a  criticism  of  life,"  and 
as  snch  it  could  not  fail  to  meddle  with  such  an  important 
part  of  Athenian  life  as  Athenian  literature.  It  might  be 
not  uninteresting,  but  is  at  best  superfluous,  if  not  posi- 
tively, irrelevant  here,  to  point  ont  how  important  that 
port  was  ;  the  fact  is  certain.  And  wliile  it  is  going  rather 
a  long  way  round  to  connect  the  rivalries  of  serious  poets, 
and  the  alterations  which  these  or  other  causes  brought  about 
in.  their  works,  with  the  history  of  criticism  proper,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  such  a  connection  in  the  case  of  the  work — 
fortunately  in  fairly  large  measure  preserved — of  Aristophanes, 
and  with  tliat — unfortunately  lost,  except  in  fragments — of  his 
fellows. 

Nor  can  there  be  very  much  doubt  that,  though  our  posses- 
sions might  be  greater  in  volume,  we  could  hardly  have  anything 
better  in  kind  than  the  work  of  Aristophanes,  and  especially 
the  famous  play  of  the  Froffs,  wliich  was  probably  the  earliest  of 
all  the  masterpieces  of  hostile  literary  criticism,  and  which 
remains  to  this  day  among  the  very  finest  of  them.  Anstophanes 
indeed  united,  both  generally  and  in  this  particular  instance,  all 
the  requisites  for  playing  the  part  to  perfection,  with  one  single  ex- 
ception— the  possession,  namely,  of  that  wide  comparative  know- 
ledge of  other  literatures  which  the  Greeks  lacked,  and  which, 
in  this  as  in  other  matters,  was  their  most  serious  deficiency. 


I  But  even  htm,  m  in  the  meiHgea 
Lyaiait  «ml  )tl]  utlim  wlm  write 
ontiotke,  to  Homer  umI  *11  othcn  who 
..i*rit«  pcwau,  Ut  Solun,  &&,"  we  nee  Uic 
I  geBAUty,  tbe  kb«tractioa,  tb«  flvuiv«> 
aea.  one  tOAy  iJiriuM'  HKy,  of  Itix  i!riticHl 
^Mfiel.  Such  DUDL-rele  tbitiKs  m  tlic 
ntemce  to  Isocrstna  «t  tlie  end  of  the 


Phadna  an  %'er;  rnre;  ud«  on  ib« 
otbvr  hanH,  hiM  frequent  «iirl  full 
dMUugi  with  Homer  ive  tiot  ItteruT' 
crttiei«in  kt  idl.  In  n  treatUa  ou 
.'Eit]ietic»  PlAto  ctuiuvt  bare  Uxi  Wge 
M  K]«>:«  ;  in  %,  HiMiory  of  Ci'itieixm  the 
pl*<:e  ftllotteil  to  him  muat  be  con- 
■[neuoiu,  but  the  tpaoe  eoull. 
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His  own  literary  faculty  was  of  the  most  exquisite  as  well  as  of 
the  most  vigorous  kind.  Hia  possession,  not  merely  of  wit  but 
of  humour  in  the  highest  degree,  saved  him  from  one  of  the  com- 
monest and  the  greatest  dangers  of  criticism — the  danger  of 
dwelling  too  long  on  single  points,  or  of  giving  disproportionate 
attention  to  the  different  points  with  which  he  dealt.  And 
though  no  doubt  the  making  a  dead-set  at  bad  or  faulty  litera- 
ture, not  because  it  is  bad  or  faulty,  but  because  it  happens  to 
bo  made  the  vehicle  of  views  in  politics,  religion,  or  what  not 
wliich  the  critic  dislikea.  is  not  theoretically  defensible ;  yet  the 
historian  and  the  practical  philosopher  must  admit  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  given  us  some  of  the  very  best  criticism  we 
have. 

Nor  has  it  given  us  anything  much  better  than  the  Proffs. 
That  the  polemic  against  Kuripides,  here  and  elsewhere,  is  un- 
fairly and  excessively  personal,  is  not  to  b&  denied ; 
and  even  those  who  almost  wholly  agree  with  it 
from  the  literary  side  may  grant  that  it  admits,  here  and  there^ 
of  an  answer.  But  still  as  criticism  it  is  both  mav^V^V"^  ^^'^ 
also  la  gverrc.  The  critic  is  no  desultory  snarler,  unprovided 
with  theory,  and  simply  snapping  at  the  heels  of  some  one  he 
dislikes.  His  twenty  years'  campaign  against  the  author  of  the 
Medea,  from  the  Achamians  to  the  Frogs  itself,  is  tlioroughly 
consistent :  it  rests  upon  a  reasoned  view  of  art  and  taste  as 
well  OS  of  politics  and  religion,  He  disapproves  the  sceptical 
purpose,  the  insidious  sophistic,  the  morbid  passion  of  his 
victim;  but  he  disapproves  quite  as  strongly  the  tedious 
preliminary  explanations  and  interpolated  narratives,  the 
"precious  "  sentiment  and  style,  the  tricks  and  the  trivialities. 
And  let  it  be  observed  also  that  Aristophanes,  fanatic  a.s  he  is, 
and  rightly  is,  on  the  iEschylean  side,  is  for  too  good  a  critic 
and  far  too  shrewd  a  man  not  to  allow  a  pretty  full  view  of 
the  iEschykau  defects,  as  well  as  to  put  in  the  mouth  of 
Euripides  himself  a  very  fairly  strong  defence  of  his  own 
merits.  The  famous  debate  between  the  two  poets,  with  the 
accompanying  observations  of  Dionysus  and  the  Chorus,  could 
be  thrown,  with  the  least  possible  difficulty,  into  the  form  of  a 
critical  «iu«m«  which  would  anticipate  by  two  thousand  years 
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and  more  the  very  shrewdest  work  of  Dryden,  the  most 
thoughtful  of  Coleridge,  tlie  most  delicate  and  ingeuious  of 
Arnold  and  Saiute-Beuve.  It  is  indeed  ratlior  remarkable  how 
easily  literary  criticism  lends  itself  to  the  dramatic  -  poetical 
form,  whether  the  ease  be  owing  to  the  fact  of  ihis  early  and 
consummate  example  of  it,  or  to  some  other  cause.  And  what 
is  especially  noticeabie  is  thnt,  throughout,  the  censure  goes 
documents  in  hand.  The  vague  generalities  of  the  Poetics  in 
Verse,  iu  which,  after  Horace  ond  Vida,  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  delighted,  are  here  eschewed  in  favour  of 
direct  criticism  of  actual  texts.  One  might  call  the  Froffit, 
■:boiTowin<;  the  phrase  from  mediaeval  French,  a  review  par 
p9nonnaffes,  and  a  review  of  the  closest,  the  most  stringent,  and 
the  most  efTective.  We  can  indeed  only  be  surprised  that  with 
such  an  example  as  this,  and  otliers  not  far  inferior,  in  the  same 
dramatist  it  not  in  others,  formal  criticism  in  prose  should 
have  been  so  long  in  making  its  appearance,  and  when  it 
appeared,  should  have  shown  so  much  less  mastery  of  method. 
Beside  Aristophanes,  the  pure  critical  reviewing  of  Aristotle 
himself  is  vague,  is  desultory,  and  begins  at  the  wrong  end; 
even  that  of  Longinus  is  scrappy  and  lacking  in  grasp; 
■while  it  would  be  as  unfair  ns  it  would  be  uukind  to  men- 
tion, in  any  comparison  of  genius  with  ihe  author  of  the  Froffs, 
the  one  master  of  something  like  formal  critical  examination 
of  particular  books  and  authors  that  Greek  preserves  for  us  iu 
DiuuyaiuB  of  Ualicarnassus. 

It  is,  however,  extremely  rash  to  conclude,  as  has  sometimes 
been  concluded,  that  because  we  find  so  much  tendency  towards 
-^^      .    literary  criticism  iu  Aristophanes,  we  should  find  a 
Hwm  III        proportionate   amount   in    other   Comic  writers  (at 
Gtmtd^-      least  in  those  of  the  Old  Comedy,  who  had  perhaps 
most  genius  and  certainly  most  parrkesia),  if  their  works  existed. 
The  contrary  opinion  13  far  more  probable.      For  though  we 
have  nothing  but  fragments,  often  insignificant  in  individual 
bulk,  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Comedy  except  Aristophanes, 
and  of  all  the  writers  of  the  Middle — nothing  but  fragments, 
thoQgh  sometimes  not  insufficient  in  bulk,  of  Menander,  Phile- 
mon, and  the  other  writers  of  the  New — ^yet  it  must  be  re- 
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meml>ered  that  ttiese  {raj;ments  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
that  iij  fl  very  considerable  number  of  cases,  fra^'nients  iis  they 
are,  they  give  a  fair  glimpse  of  context  and  geueral  tone.  I  do 
nqt  hesitate  to  say,  after  most  careful  examination  of  the  col- 
lections of  Meineke  and  his  successors,  that  there  are  not  more 
than  one  or  two  faint  and  doubtful  approaches  to  our  subject 
discoverable  there.  The  passage  of  Pherecrates^  on  wliich  M. 
Egger  chielly  relies  to  prove  his  very  wide  assertion  that  "U 
n'y  a  peut-^tre  pas  un  sen!  po^te  '*  of  the  Old  Comedy  "  qui  n'ait 
nu'U^  la  cririi^ue  liLtt^ratru  k  ees  fictions  comiques "  deals  with 
music,  not  literature.  And  it  is  exceedingly  rash  to  argue  from 
titles,  which,  as  we  know  from  those  of  the  plays  remaining  to 
U8  in  their  entirety,  bore  as  little  necessary  relation  to  contents 
in  ancient  as  in  modern  times. 

It  may  be  pleaded,  of  course,  that  our  comic  fragments  are 
very  mainly  preserved  to  ua  by  grammarians,  scholiasts,  and 
lexicographers,  who  were  more  likely  to  find  the  unusual  lo- 
cutions for  which  they  principally  looked  in  those  descriptions 
of  the  fishniarket  and  the  stews,  of  which  we  have  so  many, 
than  in  literary  disquisitions.  But  in  theso  myriads  of  frag- 
ments, motelike  as  they  often  are,  it  is  contrary  to  probability 
that  we  should  not  find  at  least  a  respectable  proportion  of 
allusions  to  any  subject  which  was  frequently  treated  by  the 
comic  writers,  just  as  we  do  find  references  not  merely  to  fish 
and  the  heta^ne,  but  to  philosophy  (such  references  are  common 
enough),  to  cookery,  politics,  dress,  and  all  aiauner  of  things 
cxxepl  literary  criticism.  Parodies  of  serious  pieces  there  may 
have  been  ;  but  parody,  though  akin  to  critici.sm,  is  earlier,-  and 
_  is  rather  criticism  in  the  rough.     And  it  is  probable,  or  rather 

■  certain,  that  the  example  of  the  greatest  of  Comic  poets  was 
H  followed  by  the  smaller  fry  in  attacks  on  Euripides;  but  these 
H  attacks  need  not  have  been  purely  literary  at  all.    The  con- 

■  IH 

I 


This  pauflgfl,  which  is  twenty-fiva 
Itua  luDg,  i»  from  the  pUf  CAtroA, 
wid  may  be  found  itt  ]i.  HQ  uf  th« 
Didol  edition  of  Ueiuckc't  Pott.  Com. 
tirae.  PviyvKHUt.  Egger  (i».  40)  only 
givw  ii  in  tranalAtioD.  It  i«  not  in 
tha  IcMt  liuraty  but  vholly  muneal  in 


nibject.  Music  appou-isg  iu  penon  oud 
Qompluuing  uf  tlic  alu-mtiun  of  tbo 
lyre  from  wTcn  ntTtags  la  twelv*. 

^  ThuB  we  find  it  ciiniiUtiUy  in  the 
Midclle  A(^,  wh«re  pure  criticism  U 
■till  ftltuoet  uulcDOWn. 
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SiMj/lM  (?). 


traat  betweeu  comedy  and  tragedy  attributed  to  Antiphanes  ^ 
in  his  I'oifxU  bears  solely  on  the  subject,  and  the  necessity  of 
greater  inventiveness  on  the  part  of  the  comic  poet. 

Once  only,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  do  we 
come  upon  a  passage  which  (if  it  be  genuine,  of  which  there 
seems  to  he  doubt  for  more  than  one  reason)  has 
undoubted  right  to  rank.  This  is  the  extremely,  the 
almost  suspiciously,  remarkable  passage  attributed  to  the 
Middle  Comic  poet,  Simylua,  by  Stobiuus,  who,  be  it  remem- 
bered, can  hardly  have  lived  less  than  eight  or  nine  hundred 
years  later.  This  advances  not  only  a  theory  of  poetry  and 
poetical  criticism,  but  one  of  such  astonishing  completeness 
that  it  goes  far  beyond  anything  that  we  tind  in  Aristotle,  and 
is  worthy  of  Longinus  himself  at  his  very  happiest  moment, 
while  it  is  more  complete  than  anything  actually  extant  in  the 
Jltpi''Ti}rov<i.  It  runs  as  follows  ;-  "Neither  is  nature  without 
art  sul^cient  to  any  one  for  any  practical  achievement,  nor  is 
art  which  has  not  nature  with  it  When  both  come  togetlier 
there  are  still  needed  a  chorag-ia^  love  of  the  task,  practice,  a 
lucky  occasion,  time,  a  critic  able  to  grasp  wheU  m  said.  If 
any  of  these  chance  to  be  missing,  a  man  will  not  come  to 
the  goal  set  before  him.  Natural  gifts,  good  will,  painstaking. 
method — this  is  what  makes  wise  and  good  poets.  Number  of 
years  makes  neither,  but  only  makes  them  old." 


'  See  Egger  (p.  73),  wlio  m  uauul 
mnkM  s  little  uk>  much  of  it.  The 
on'ginRl  tUA)'  be  found  in  Atlivnieu* 
(At  tiie  upening  nf  Bk.  v{.  323  a  :  toI. 
i  p.  49&,  od.  Otodorf),  wbflre  it  ia  tol- 
tow«d  by  &  liurlosiiuo  encdinium  o» 
tnigoiy  from  the  comic  poet  Timodes, 
or  ID  Meineke,  ttd.  cit.,  p.  397. 

'  Ab  the  Oreek  i«  not  IQ  some  edi- 
tion* of  Bttcineke'*  PrtiymenU,  and  t«  not 
given  hy  Egger  at  cJI,  wliil«  his  tratui- 
Utiou  \»  very  Ioom,  it  will  be  beat 
to  <]Uote  it  in  full  frum  tlio  furmcr'B 
editiaa  of  Stubftiua'  PlrtrUojirna,  li. 
862:— 

0(t«  ^Acit  iKafii  ytyvtioi  t4x*^^  tri^ 


tvvTuif  ifioimi  Tolf  Scurf  avrtiyitifaiif 
fir  TovT^v,  I^Tt  Sei  rpoaKafititi  j(optiyi^Wf 
tpWTO,  /i«Atf-rqi>,  Kotphv  ti^v^,  xp^f^'t 
Kprri)!'  rb  Pv^if  iurdfityo*  auvupirdirtu. 

vo^oij  t/9q9i  KiyoBiivt '  Jtiv  94  tm 
ipt9ftai  s^Stf  AaAo  wXi)v  yJip^t  nout, 

^  l.e.,  the  offidal  ftcoepl«oco  of  tlie 
piece,  and  the  nui^ptj'  of  •  cli«ru*  to 
bring  it  out.  It  uught,  howerer,  per- 
hitpa  to  be  addol  llutt  liie  word  in  often 
UHC<I  iu  A  tavTv  genend  oenw,  "appli- 
ances and  meaiu,"  ]>eeuniary  and 
oiherwise. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  put  the  matter  better  after  more 
than  two  thousand  years  of  literary  accumulation  and  critical 
experiment.  But  it  is  very  hard  to  believe  that  it  was  said  iu 
the  fourth  century  before  Christ.  The  wits,  indeed^  are  rather 
those  of  that  period  than  of  a  later ;  but  the  experience  is  that 
of  a  careful  comparer  of  more  than  one  literature.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  voice  of  Aristotle  speaking  with  the  experi- 
ence of  Quintilinn.  And  it  stands,  let  me  repeat,  so  far  aa 
I  have  been  able  to  discover,  absolutely  alone  iu  the  extant 
representation  of  the  dejwrtraent  of  literature  to  which,  it 
is  attributed. 

To  pasa  from  Aristophanes  and  Plato  to  Isocrates  is  to  pass 

from  persons  of  the  Hrst  rank  iu  literature  to  a  person  not  of 

the  first  rank.     Yet  for  our  purpose  the  "old  man 
Uoeratt*.       ,  „    ,  ,        ,        ■      ,       ^       ■ 

eloquent  is  not  to  be  despised.  On  the  contrarj-, 
he  even  has  special  and  particular  value.  For  the  worst — as 
no  doubt  also  the  best — of  men  like  Aristophanes  and  Plato 
is,  that  they  are  too  little  of  their  time  and  too  much  for  all 
time.  Moreover,  in  Isucrates  we  come  not  merely  to  a  man 
above  the  common,  though  not  reaching  the  summits  of  wit, 
but  also  to  something  like  a  "  professional " — to  some  one  who, 
to  some  extent,  supplies  the  loss  of  the  earlier  professionals 
already  mentioned. 

To  some  extent  only :  for  Isocrates,  at  least  in  so  far  aa  we 
possess  his  work,  is  a  rhetorician  on  the  applied  sides,  which 
commeuded  themselves  so  especially  to  the  Gi-eeka,  not  on  the 
pure  side.  The  legend  of  his  death,  at  least,  fits  the  political 
interests  of  his  life;  his  rhetoric  is  mostly  judicial  rhetoric; 
little  as  he  is  of  a  philosopher,  he  attacks  the  sophists  as 
philosophers  were  in  duty  bound  to  do.  His  purely  litemry 
allusions  (and  they  are  little  more)  have  a  touch  of  that 
amusini".  that  slightly  irritating,  that  wholly  important  and 
characteristic  patronage  and  disdain  which  meets  us  through- 
out this  period.  He  was  at  least  believed  to  have  written  a 
fonual  i?/tWortc,bnt  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  should  find  much 
purely  literary  criticism  in  it  if  we  had  it  His  own  style,  if 
not  exactly  gaudy,  is  pretentious  and  artificial :  we  can  hardly 
say  that  the  somewhat    vaguely  favourable   prophecy   which 
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Plato  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates  about  him  at  the  end  of 
the  Phmlrus  was  ver)'  conspicuously  fulfilled.  And  his  critical 
impulses  cannot  have  been  very  imperative,  seeing  that  though 
he  lived  till  nearly  a  hundred,  lie  never  found  the  "  liappy 
moment"*  to  write  about  poetry  spoken  of  iu  the  12th  section 
of  the  PanathcDaic  with  a  scornful  reference  to  those  who 
"rhapsodised  and  chatlered  "  in  the  Lyceum  about  Homer  aud 
Heaiod  aud  other  poets.  Most  of  his  actual  literary  refer- 
ences are.  as  usubI.  ethical,  not  literary.  In  the  12th  and  13th 
section  of  the  oration-epistle  to  Nicocles'  he  upbraids  mankind 
for  praising  Hesiod  and  Theognis  and  Phocylides  as  admirable 
counsellcrs  in  life,  but  preferring  to  hear  the  most  trumpery  of 
comedies;  and  himself  dechireii  Homer'  and  the  ^reat  tragic 
maalera  worthy  of  admiration  because  of  tlieir  mastery  of 
human  nature.  In  the  Bnsiris  *  he  takes  quite  a  Platonic  tone 
about  the  blasphemies  of  poets  against  tlie  gods.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  curious  and  iuteresting  passage  iu  the  Emgorm  ^  about 
the  difficulties  of  panegyric  in  prose,  aud  the  advantages 
[wssessed  by  ver.se- writers.  They  have  greater  lilwrty  of 
liandling  their  subject ;  they  may  use  new  words  and  foreign 
words  and  metaphors;  they  can  bewitch  the  soul  with  rhythm 
and  metre  till  even  bad  diction  and  thought  pass  unnoticed.  For 
if  (says  the  rhetor  naively  enough)  you  leave  tlie  most  cele- 
brated poets  their  words  and  meaning,  but  strip  them  of  their 
metre,  they  will  cut  n  much  shabbier  figure  than  they  do  now. 
Hut  tlus  does  not  take  us  very  far,  and  with  Isocrates  we  get 
no  further. 

Nor  need  we  expect  to  get  any  further.  Criticism,  in  auy 
full  aud  fertile  sense  of  the  word,  iiuplics  iu  all  cases  a  con- 
siderable body  of  existing  literature,  in  almost  all  cases  the 
possibility  of  comparing  literatures  in  dilfereiit  languages.  The 
Greeks  were  but  accumulntJug  (thougli  accumulating  with 
marvellous  rapidity)  the  one ;  they  had  as  yet  no  opportunity 
of  the  other,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  did  not  welcome 
the  opportunity  with  any  eagerness  when  it  came.     All  the 


'  timatpivf,     Ed.  Bvomlcr  (Laipeic, 
18771,  U.  21. 
'  Ibid.,  i.  SS. 


*  rind.,  i.  24. 

*SectioD  16.    Ibid.,  ii.9,  la 

'  3«!twii  3.     Ibid.,  t.  207.  208. 
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more  glory  to  them  tliat,  wlien  as  yet  the  accumulation  was  but 
proceeding,  they  produced  such  work  in  the  kind  as  that  of 
IMato  and  Aristophanes ;  that  at  the  first  halt  they  made  such 
astonishing,  if  in  some  ways  such  necessarily  incomplete,  use  of 
what  had  been  accumulated,  as  in  the  next  chapter  we  shall  see 
was  made  by  Aristotle. 
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CHAPTEK    III. 


ARISTOTLE. 

ADTHOBfiHIP  or  THE  CRITICISM  ArTKlBUTKD  TO  AKISTOTLE— ITS  BUBJBCT- 
MATIKB— ABBTKAirr  OP  THE  '  POCTICS'— CHAKACTEBtSTICK,  OENESAL — 
liUITATIOMl  OP  RANGE— ETHICAL  TWIMT— DRAW  HACKS  HEMOLXIBtG— 
OTUlBALAliCE  OF  UESIT — THE  DOCTRINE  OF  o*i(ifr/o— THK  '  RHBTORIC  ' — 
UBAiaSO  AND  HANUE  OP  "  RHETORIC  "—TBE  CONTESTS  OF  THE  BOOK — 

ArrrruDE  to  "leiis" — vocAotLARV  :  "riGcncs"  —  a  difficulty — 

"raiOIDITl'" — AUCHAISU — STOCK  EFITHET  A>'D  rERU'HRASLB — FALSE 
MRAPHOB  —  SnilLB  — "  PUBITV  "— **  ELEVATION'  "—PBOPRIETY—  PROSE 
BHTTBU— LOOSE  AND  PKBIODIC  STYLE,  ETC.— GENERAL  BPFKCT  OF  THE 
'BBETORIC'— TBE  "HOMERIC  PBOBLEMS"  TALPK  OF  THE  TWO  MAIN 
TREATIREii — DKFKCT8  AND  DRAWBACKS  IV  TBE  'POETICR' — AXD  IS 
THE  'RHETORIC'— MERITS  OF  BOTH— "  IMITATIOS  "—TBE  EXD  OP  ART: 
THE  oUtia  ffitti^  —  THEORY  OF  ACTtOX  —  AND  OF  iftaprU  —  or  POETIC 
DICTION. 


The  ancomfortable  conditions  which  have  prevaileU  duriug 
the  examlDatioD  of  Greek  criticism  during  the  Pre-Aristotelion 
AutJwfahip  ^e  disappear  almost  entirely  when  we  come  to 
tt/the  Aristotle   himself.      Hitherto  we  have  had   either 

a/tfihvud  10  ^^  texts  at  all,  mere  fragmeuts  and  titles,  or  else 
ArittotU.  documents  fairly  voluminous  and  infinitely  inter- 
esting as  literature,  but  aa  criticism  indirect,  accideutal,  and 
destitute  of  professional  and  methodical  character.  With  the 
Rhetoric  and  the  Poetics  in  our  hands,  no  such  complaints  are 
any  louger  possible.  It  is  true  that  in  both  cases  certain  other 
drawbacks,  already  glanced  at,  still  exist,  and  that  the  Poetics, 
if  not  the  Rhetoric,  is  obviously  incomplete.  But  both,  and 
especially  the  shorter  and  more  fragmentary  book,  give  us  so 
much  that  it  is  almost  unreasonable  lo  demand  more — nay,  tlial 
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we  cau  very  fairly,  and  with  no  rashness,  divine  what  the 
"more"  would  have  been  like  if  we  had  it,  In  these  two 
books  the  characteristics  of  Greek  critiL-ism,  such  as  it  was  and 
siich  as  probably  in  any  case  it  must  have  been,  are  revealed  as 
clearly  as  by  a  wljole  library. 

In  dealing  with  them  we  are  happily,  here  as  elsewhere,  freed 
from  a  troublesome  preliminary  examination  as  to  genuineness. 
Tliere  is  no  reasonable  doiibt  oa  this  head  as  far  as  the  Ji/ieturic 
goes,  and  I  should  myself  be  disposed  to  say  that  there  is  no 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  Poetics,  but  others  have  thought 
diflerently.  it  so  liappeus,  however,  that  for  our  siKicial  pur- 
pose it  really  does  not  matter  so  very  niuoh  whether  tlie  book 
is  genuirn?  or  not.  For  it  can  hardly  by  any  possibility  be 
much  later  th&n  Aristotle,  and  tliat  being  so  it  gives  us  what 
we  want — the  critical  views  of  Greek  literature  when  the  first 
great  age  of  that  literature  was  pretty  well  closed.  It  is  by 
Aristotle,  probably,  by  X  or  Z  possibly,  but  in  any  ease  by  a 
man  of  wide  knowledj-e,  clear  intellect,  and  methodical  habits. 

liefore  we  examine  in  detail  what  tliese  views  were,  let  us 
clearly  understand  what  was  the  literature  which  this  person 
(whom  in  both  cases  we  shall  call,  and  who  in  both  pretty  cer- 
tainly was,  Aristotle)  had  l}efore  luui.  The  hulk  of  it  was  in 
vorae,  and  though  unfortunately  a  large  proporliou  uf  that  bulk 
is  now  lost,  we  have  specimens,  and  (it  would  seem)  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  beat  specimens,  of  all  its  kinds.  Of  a  {jreat  bcnly  of 
epic  or  quosi-cpio  verse,  only  Ilomur  and  Uesiod  survive;  but 
Homer  was  admittedly  the  greatest  epic,  and  Hcsiod  the  great- 
est didactic,  poet  of  this  class.  In  tlie  course  of  less  than  a 
century  au  enormous  body  of  tragic  drama  had  been  accumu- 
Ita  mJ^-  l&tod,  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  which  has  perished ; 
matttr.  but  we  possess  ample  spp<'imeng  of  the  (admittedly) 
first  Three  in  this  kind  also.  Of  the  great  old  comic  diamatbts, 
Aristophanes  survives  alone — a  mere  volume,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  library  whicli  Aristotle  had  before  him:  yet  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  if  we  had  it  all,  the  quantit}'  rather  than  the  degree 
and  kind  of  literary  pleasuiv  given  by  the  series  from  the 
Adxamiaiis  to  the  IHntus  would  be  increased.  We  arc  worst  off 
iu  regard  to  lyric:  it  is  here  tliat  Aristotle  has  the  greatest  ad- 
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vantage  over  his  modern  readers.  Yet,  by  accident  or  not  (it 
may  be  strongly  suspected  not),  it  is  tho  advantage  of  which  he 
avails  bimaelf  least.  Ou  the  other  hand,  some  kinds  —  the 
pastoral,  the  very  miscellaneouB  kind  called  epigram,  and 
others — were  scarcely  yet  full  grown  ;  and,  much  of  them  as  is 
lost,  we  have  more  advantage  of  liim. 

In  prose  he  had  (or  at  least  so  it  would  seem  likely)  a  lesser 
bulk  of  material,  and  what  he  Imd  was  subject  to  a  curiouB 
condition,  of  which  more  hereafter.  But  he  had  nearly  all  the 
best  things  that  we  have — Plato  and  Xenophon,  Herodotus  and 
Thucydidf^s,  all  the  greatest  of  the  orators.  Here,  however, 
his  date  again  subjected  him  to  disadvantages,  the  greatest  of 
which — one  felt  in  every  page  of  the  Poetics,  aud  not  insensible 
in  the  Hhetoric — was  the  absence,  entire  or  all  but  entire,  of  any 
body  of  prose  fiction.  The  existence,  the  date,  the  subjecia,  the 
very  verse  or  prose  character  of  the  "  Milesian  tales,"  so  often 
talked  of,  are  all  shadows  of  shades,  and  whatever  they  were, 
Aristotle  lakes  no  count  of  them.  It  seems  to  be  with  him  a 
matter  of  course  that  "  fiction, "  and  "  poetry  "  are  coextensive 
and  synonymous.* 

Of  the  enormous  and,  to  speak  frankly  at  once,  the  very  dis- 
astrous, influence  which  this  limitation  of  his  subject-matter 
has  ou  him,  it  will  be  time  to  speak  fully  later.  I-et  us  first 
see  what  this  famous  little  treatise"  —  than  which  [lerhaps 
no  written  document  in  the  world,  not  religious  or  political, 
has  been  the  occasion  of  eo  much  discussion — does  actually 
oonlain. 


*  He  doM,  oo  rluubt,  nfvr  tu  the 
PCDM)  mtaiM,  V,  ii^/Vti,  uid  iii  referriaj; 
At  U)«  MuiM  time  U>  th«  "Socnllc 
diftlogues  "  he  may  lie  n)>miiUy  Uiiukiu^ 
at  tL«  "EtQTptUu  uid  oLhvr"  storiei 
with  which  SocratCB  wm  woiit,  luU  to 
^Hw,  half  to  puixle,  his  b«arore.  But 
bis  wholo  trektuicut  of  1Vft{;nlf  knd 
Spic  i»  rtftUjr  btted  on  iome  aacb  lu- 
*iun(>tinn  tM  UiM  in  tlie  text. 

'  1  Qcod  harcUjr  cxpreH.  but  could 

not  [KMiibly  uuiit  Uu:  expraaaiou  of,  my 

tadebtedDOM  to  tny    friend  uid  ool- 

iJettgue   I'mfsmur   Rutcher'K  Mlmirnblc 


eitttiuu  nud  Lnui»J»tio]i  of  the  wurk  m 
AruMien  Thrvry  a/  Pottry  and  fitK 
An  (London,  l^nd  cd.,  IS98},  «  hook 
wliicti,  a*  riiuub  nit  nny  other  inr  many 
;e»n  pAnt,  i-mtblea  EngliAb  schutarmhi|) 
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He  first  defines  his  scheme  as  dealing  with  poetry  itself 
and  it3  various  kinds,  with  their  essential  parts,  with  the 
Abttmei  of  structure  of  the  plot,  the  number  and  nature  ot 
lAe  Poetic*,  the  parts,  and  the  rest  of  poetic  method.  Then 
he  lays  it  down  that  Epic,  Tragedy,  Comedy,  Bithyrambic, 
as  well  OS  auUticf  and  kifknristi'-e  jrenerally,  are  mimesis — 
"imitation,"  as  it  is  generally  translated — but  thai  they  diflet 
in  the  medium,  the  objects,  and  the  manuer  of  that  imitation. 
And  after  glancing  at  music  and  dancing  as  nou -literary 
mimetic  arts,  he  turns  to  the  art  which  imitates  by  language 
alone.  Here  he  meets  a  difficulty :  there  is,  he  thinks,  no 
common  name  which  will  suit  the  mimes  of  Sophron  and 
Xenarchus,  the  "  Socratic  dialogues,"  and  iambic  or  elegiac 
minuM.  He  objects  strongly  to  the  idea  that  metre  makes 
the  poet,  and  produces  instances,  among  which  the  most  strik- 
ing is  his  refusal  uf  the  name  poet  to  Kmpedoclea.  Having 
disposed  of  the  meditivi — rhythm,  metre,  tSwx^ — he  turoa  to  the 
objects.  Here  he  has  no  doubt :  the  oJije^ix  of  mimesis  are  men 
in  action,  and  we  must  represent  them  as  "  better  than  life " 
(heroic  or  idealising  representation),  as  they  are  (realistic),  or 
worse  (caricature  or  sjitire).  The  nunuur  does  not  seem  to 
suggest  to  him  much  greater  diversity  than  that  of  epic  (or 
direct  narrative),  and  dramatic,  as  to  the  latter  of  which  he 
has  a  slight  historical  excursus. 

Then  he  philosophises.     Poetry,  he  says,  has  two  causes :  one 
the  instinct _of  Jroitation,  with   the  pleasure  attached   to  iTp 
the  other,  the  instinct  for  harmony.     And  then  he  again  be- 
comes historical,  and  reviews  brietly  Homer,  .4ischylus,  Soph- 
ocles, and  the  progress  of  ^>oetry  under  them. 

Comedy  he  dismisses  very  briefly.  He  thinks  that  it  e\a0t 
Bia  TO  fXTj  trrrovBd^etrffai  —  little  attention  was  paid  to  it,  as 
not  being  taken  seriously.  Epic  and  tragedy  must  be  treated 
first — tragedy  first  of  all.  And  then  he  plunges  straight  into 
the  famous  definition  of  tragedy,  discussion  of  which  liad  best 
be  reserved.  The  dehuition  itself  is  this ;  "  An  imitation  of  an 
action,  serious,  complete,  and  possessing  mngnitude,  in  language 
sweetened  with  each  kind  of  sweetening  in  the  several  parts, 
conveyed  by  action  and  not  recital,  possessing  pity  and  terror. 
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[ftccomplishiug  the  purgation  of  such '  emotions."    Tragedy  will 
jnire    Bcenic   arrangements,    musical    accompaniments,   and 
'  words,"  as  modern  actors  say ;  his  own  terra,  "  lexis,"  is  not 
very  different.     But  it  will  also  require  character,  "  thought," 
and  plot  or  story.     The  most  important  of  all  is  the  last,  which 
he  ako  describes  by  another  uamu,  the  "  setting  together  of 
incidents,"  the  Action  — to  which  he  thinks  character  quite 
subsidiary,  and  indeed  facultative.     There  cannot,  he  says  cate- 
mcally,  be  tragedy   without  action ;   there  may  be  without 
^ebaracter.     "The  most  powerful   elements  of  emotional  in- 
terest," as  Professor  Butcher  translates  oU  "^vxayf^yt^,  "  the 
[things  with  wliich  tragedy  leads  souls,"  are  revolutions  and 
discoveries,  and  these  arc  parts  of  action.     Novices  can  do  good. 
tilings  in  diction  and  in  character,  not  in  plot     Still  Character 
second.    Tliouglit  is  third,  Diction  apparently  a  bad  fourth. 
(fiong  is  only  a  chief  cmbellishmeut  or  "  sweetening,"  and  Sceu- 
!Ty  is  the  last  of  all.  because,  though  indnenciug  the  soul,  it  is 
inartistic  and  outside  iioeiry.     So  he  turns  once  more  as  to  the 
principal  or  chief  thing,  to  the  plot  or  action.     This  is  to  be  a 
complete  whole,  and  of  a  oertain  magnitude,  with  a  beginning, 
middle,  and  end.    A  very  small  animal  organism^  cannot  be 
beautiful,  as  neither  can  one  "  ten  thousand  stadia  long."    Then 
'l»e  comes  to  the  great  question  of  Unity — or,  since  that  word 
is  much  blurred  by  usage,  let  us  say  "  wliat  makes  the  stoiy 
le."    It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  single  hero ;  life,  even  a  part 
tut  a  life,  is  too  complicated  for  that.    Wc  must  have  just  so 
much  and  just  so  little  that  tlie  action  shall  present  neither 
ips  nor  redundancies.     Nor  need  the  poet  by  any  means  stick 
historical  or  prescribed  fact — the  probable,  not  the  actual, 


•  There  are  HlTmig  iirguuieutM  for 
rradiiring  rAv  r^ivvruf  not  "  sucb  "  but 
'  these,"  and  Prafea*or  BuUher  ACliuiIIy 
•o, 

"  Her?  one  of  the  firrt  very  import- 
ant dtflcreoccc  of  iiitcr^irctAtiuD  c«ni« 
ill.  PmttnoT  l)alcb«r  would  tnuukte 
£yw  "  jiiclurr,"  wi  though  it,  were  short 
for  (tfof  ytyp9fttt4r9v,  &choliir»  <Uffer 
wlietliM'  tJie  wuni  cm  bjr  lUrU  li»ve 
tbif  meaaioff,  aud  on  such  «  puint  I 
VOL.L 


hare  no  preteiisioiM  Ui  )T«>ci(le.  But  ite 
nioTo  common  aeuK  i»  cenaiuly  "*  liv- 
lag  org^iiiatn,"  tuid  I  fe«l  cvrUuii  thai 
ihiH  U  llie  ouly  meaning  wliich  makci 
full  critical  neon  here;.  To  begin  with, 
Aristotlv  liaa  just  used  it  in  tliiii  wny, 
and  in  the  aaoood  place  the  aoalogy  <jf 
aootlier  art  would  cuuii-  in  very  ill. 
We  want  a  eouiparitoD  drawn  from 
tuiturt,  Ui  give  UH  llie  law  for  ibo  imttA* 
tion  ul  nature. 
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is  his  game.  He  may  invent  wholly  (subject  to  lliis  law  of 
probability)  it  he  likes.    Plots  with  episodes  are  bad. 

We  have,  however,  to  go  further.  Not  only  must  the  action 
of  tragedy  be  complete  and  proljable.  but  it  must  deal  with 
terrible  and  pitiful  things:  if  these  surprise  us,  so  much  the 
better.  After  distinguishing  between  simple  plots  (without 
Revolution  and  Discovery)  or  complex  (with  them),  and  describ- 
ing theso  two  elements  at  more  length,  he  attacks,  in  a  rather 
suspected  passage,  the  Parts — Prologtie,  Kpisode,  Exodus,^  the 
choric  part,  &c.  —  and  then,  preferring  the  complex  scheme, 
shows  how  it  is  to  be  managed.  The  hero  must  not  blamelessly 
pass  from  prosperity  to  adversity,  nor  blamefuUy  in  the  opposite 
direction.  He  must  be  a  person  i>f  considerable  position,  who 
by  some  error  or  weakness  {aftapria)  comes  to  misfortune.  Also^ 
the  special  kind  of  pity  and  terror  which  is  to  be  employed  to 
make  him  interesting,  the  oikeia  herfmu  of  tragedy,  is  most 
important,  not  a  few  examples  being  taken  in  illustration  from 
the  great  tragedians. 

Then  we  pass  to  Character.  It  must  be  good — even  a  woman 
IB  good  sometimes — it  must  be  appropriate,  true  to  life,  and  con- 
sistent. Prtibability  is  here  as  important  as  in  Action ;  the 
Ikiia  ex  machina  is  to  be  used  with  extreme  caution.  After 
turning  to  the  details  of  Discovery,  and  dealing  with  Gesture, 
Scene,  Sec,  he  goes  to  the  two  main  stages  of  Tragedy,  <h$ii  and 
hms.  Twisting  and  Unravelling,  and  to  its  four  kinds  (an  exten- 
sion of  his  former  classitication) — Simple,  Complex,  Pathetic, 
and  Ethical.  And  the  tragic  poet  is  especially  warned  against 
Tragedy  with  an  Epic  structure — that  is  to  say,  a  variety  of 
plots.  The  Chorus  must  bear  part  in  the  action,  and  not  give 
mere  interludes. 

"Thought"  is  somewhat  briefly  referred  to  Rhetoric  {vide 
infra),  and  then  we  come  to  Diction.  This  is  treated  rather 
oddly,  though  the  oddity  will  not  seem  so  odd  to  those  who 
havo  carefully  studied  the  contents,  still  more  the  texts,  of  tlie 
foregoing  chapter.    Much  of  the  handling  i.s  purely  grammatical. 


'  "  EiiuhhIo  "  is  here  deiineii  m  quite 
ft  nflff  scuse  &a  tfaa  dialo^c  bitittetx 
obonueB;  "  Esodus  "  w  tlmt  wliicU  no 


chorus  folloti-».    The  chftpter  '»  douVt- 
fut— or  Mometbiug  more. 
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The  "  Figures,"  especially  luetapiior,  make  some  appearance :  and 
of  style  proper  we  hear  little  more  than  that  it  is  to  be  clear 
without  being  mean,  though  we  have  aome  illuminative  exam- 
ples uf  this  difference. 

Then  Aristotle  passes  brietly  to  Epic,  bis  prescription  for 
which  is  an  application  of  that  already  given — the  single  Hction, 
with  its  bL'^iuuing,  middle,  and  end.  The  organism,  with  ita 
oikeia  ktdmie,  the  parts,  the  kinds  are  the  same,  with  the  except 
tion  of  song  and  scenery.  The  only  diD'erences  are  scale  (Epic 
being  much  larger)  and  metre,  with  u  fuller  allowance  for  the 
improbable,  the  irrational.  Some  rather  desultor)*  remarks  on 
difficulties  of  criticism  or  interpretation  follow,  and  the  piece 
ends  abruptly  with  a  consideration  of  the  purely  academic 
question  whether  Epic  or  Tragedy  ranks  higher.  Some  had 
given  tlie  primacy  to  Epic :  Arislutle  votes  for  Tragedy,  and 
gives  his  reasons. 

This  summary  has  been  cut  down  purposely  to  the  lowest 
point  consistent  with  sufficiency  and  clearness;  but  I  trust  it 
is  ucitlier  insufficient  nor  obscure.  We  may  now  sec  what  can 
be  obser\'ed  in  it. 

We  observe,  in  the  first  place,  not  merely  a  far  fuller  dose  of 
criticism  than  in  anything  studied  hitherto,  but  also  a  great 
CKaraeitr-  advance  of  critical  th-mry.  Xot  only  lias  the  writer 
Mhe«,freiwra/.  got  beyond  the  obscure,  fragmentary,  often  ii-relevant, 
utterances  of  the  early  philosophers;  but  he  is  neither  conduct^ 
ing  a  particular  polemic,  as  was  Aristophanes,  nor  sjteaking  to 
the  previous  question,  like  Plato.  An  a  posUrion  proof  of  the 
deptli  and  solidity  of  the  inquiry  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  still,  after  more  than  two  thousand  years,  hardly  in  the  least 
^obsolete.  But  we  are  not  driven  to  this :  its  intrinsic  merit  is 
quite  sufficicut. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  certain  defects  and  drawbacks  in 
it  which  ore  of  almost  as  much  importance  as  its  merits,  and 
which  perhaps  require  prior  treatment.  That  it  is  incomplete 
admits  of  no  doubt;  that  part  of  it  sliows  signs  of  corruption, 
that  there  are  possible  garbliugs  and  spurious  insertions,  does 
not  admit  of  very  much.  But  the  view  throughout  is  so  firm 
and  consistent;  the  incidental  remarks  tally  so  well  with  wliat 
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weshoiili)  expect;  and,  above  all,  the  exclusions  or  belittlings 
are  ao  stgnificanl,  that  if  the  treatise  were  very  much  more  com- 
plete, it  would  probably  not  tell  us  very  much  more  than  we 
know  or  can  reasonably  infer  already. 

In  the  hint  place,  we  can  see,  partly  as  a  merit  and  portly  as 
a  drawback,  that  Aristotle  has  not  merely  con6ned  himself  with 
philosophical  exactness  to  the  Greek  literature  actually  before 
him,  but  lias  committed  the  not  unnatural,  though  nnfor- 
tunate,  mistake  of  taking  that  literature  as  if  it  were  final  and 
exhaustive.  He  (generalises  from  his  materials,  especially  from 
Homer  and  the  three  Tragedians,  as  if  they  provided  not  merely 
admirable  examples  of  poetic  art,  but  a  Catholic  body  of  literary 
practice,  tu  go  outside  oi  which  were  sin.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  feel,  at  every  moment,  that  if  he  had  the  JHvina  Covtmedia 
and  Shakespeare  side  by  side  with  the  Tiiad  and  .'TCschylus,  his 
views  as  to  botli  Epic  and  Tragedy  might  have  been  modified 
in  the  moet  important  manner.  And  I  at  least  find  it  still 
LimUation»  more  impossible  not  to  be  certain  that  if  there  had 
qfroatgc  ijem,  a  Greek  Scott  or  a  Greek  Thackeray,  a  Greek 
Dumas  or  a  Greek  Balzac  before  him,  his  views  as  to  the  con- 
stitutive part  of  poetry  being  not  subjective  form  but" imita- 
tive" substance  would  have  undergone  such  a  modification  that 
they  might  oven  have  contradicted  these  now  expressed.  If 
tragedy,  partly  from  its  religious  connection,  partly  from  its 
overwhelming  vogue,  but  most  of  all  from  the  Hood  of  genius 
which  had  Vweu  poured  into  the  form  for  two  or  three  genera- 
tions past,  had  not  occupied  the  position  which  it  did  occupy 
in  foci,  it  would  probably  not  have  held  anything  like  its 
present  place  in  the  Poetics.  And  so  in  other  ways.  It  may  be 
consciously,  it  may  be  uucousciously,  Aristotle  took  the  Greek 
and  especially  the  Attic,  literature,  wliich  constituted  his 
library,  and  treated  this  as  if  it  were  all  literature.    What 

4 he  has  executed  is  in  reality  an  induction  from  certain  notable 
but  by  no  means  all-embrnctng  phenomena;  it  has  too  much 
of  the  appearance,  and  has  too  often  been  taken  as  having 
more  than  the  appearance,  of  being  an  authoritative  and 
inclusive  description  of  what  universally  is,  and  universally 
ought  to  be. 
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We  have  also  to   take  into  account  the  Greek  fancy  for 

generalising  and  philosophising,  especially  with  a  strong  ethical 

«.,,    ,     .     preoccupation.     Aristotle  lines  not  show  this  in  the 
^kiati  twist.  \,  /    ,.  ,     ,  

fantastic  directions  of  the  earlier  allegorismg  critics, 
but  he  is  doubly  and  treblj;;^  ethical.  He  haa  none  of  the 
PUtoiiic  doubts  about  Imitation  as  beln<;  a  bad  thing  in  itsflf, 
but  he  is  quite  as  rigid  in  his  prescription  of  j:;ood  subjects. 


Although  we  have  no  full  treatment  of  Comedy,  his  distaste 
— almost  his  contempt — for  ic  is  clear;  and  d«batable  as  the 
famous  "pity  and  terror"  clause  of  the  definition  of  tragedy 
may  be,  ita  ethical  drift  is  unmistakable. 

Thus  his  criticism,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  is  warped 
and  twisted  by  two  unnecessary  controlments.  On  the  one 
Dmu^icht  hand,  he  looks  too  much  at  the  actual  occupants  of 
rtsuiiuiy.  Jiig  bookcase,  without  considering  whether  there  may 
not  be  another  bookcase  filled  with  other  things,  as  good  but 
diflerent.  On  the  other,  he  is  too  prone,  not  merely  to  generalise 
from  his  facts  as  if  they  were  the  only  possible  facts,  but  to 
"  overstep  the  genus  "  a  little  in  hie  generalisation,  and  to  merge 
Poetics  in  Ethics.  That  others  went  further  than  he  did,  that 
they  said  later  that  a  hero  must  not  only  be  good  but  white, 
and  superadded  to  lua  Unity  of  Action  a  Unity  of  Time  and 
a  Unity  of  Place,  which  his  documents  do  not  admit,  and  which 
his  doctrines  by  no  means  justify,  are  matters  for  which,  no 
doubt,  he  is  not  to  be  blamed.  But  of  the  things  for  which  he 
is  legitimately  responsible,  some  are  not  quite  praiseworthy. 

In  the  first  place,  "Imitation"  is  an  awkward  word,  though 
no  doubt  it  is  more  awkward  in  the  English  than  in  the  Greek, 
imd  *'  Representation  "  or  "  Fiction  "  will  get  us  out  of  part  of 
the  difficulty.  Not  only  does  this  tenn  for  the  secondary  crea- 
tion proper  to  art  belittle  it  too  mnch,  but  it  suggests  awkward 
and  mischievous  limitations :  it  ties  the  poet's  bauds  and  circum- 
scribes his  aims.'     Indirectly   it    is  perhaps   responsible   for 


*  la  »I1  modeni  Uogtui^,  though 
no  douljt  not  in  Grvck,  "Imitation" 
curiw  with  it  a  (AtU  niggMtlou  of 
oup}'iiif{  previuuK  «x»[i}|iW  of  art,  ami 
not  guing  direct  to  Niture  at  kU.  1 
tluok  there  u  no  rMiaoiuible  doubt  th»t 


thia  auggestion  i»  mpuosible  by  itMU 
fur  much  »f  the  Dii«t«kei>  of  modem 
"Clauic&l''  criticuDi  in  Ui«  lizteeath, 
•tcreiitoeiith,  wid  eighteeath  oeuttirie*. 
You  EQUit  "iiuitftt*"  Homer,  Virgil, 
Miltoo,  not  "reiKMcnt"  Katur«. 
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Aristotle's  worst  critical  slip — bis  depreciation  of  Character  in 
comparison  with  Acliou.  This  very  depreciation  is,  however, 
a  serious  shortcoming ;  and  so  is  the  failure  to  recognise,  despite 
some  not  indistinct  examples  of  it  in  the  matter  befoi-e  him 
from  the  Odyssey  downwards,  what  has  been  called  "  Romautic 
Unity,"  that  is  to  say,  the  Unity  given  by  nhnrart^^r  irgt^lfj  — 
though  the  action  may  be  linear  and  progressive  rather  than 
by  way  of  tlcsis  and  lusU.  The  attempt  to  extend  (save  in  re- 
spect of  scale  only)  the  liniiutions  of  Tragedy  to  Kpic  is 
another  fault;  and  so  perhaps  is  the  great  complexity  and  the 
at  least  not  inconsiderable  obscurity  of  the  definition  of  Tragedy 
itself.  In  such  a  treatise  as  this  it  is  possible  merely  to 
allude  to  ihe  famous  clause,  "through  pity  and  terror  eliecting 
the  kfUhareis  of  such  emotions."  Volumes  have  beeu  written 
on  tliese  few  words,'  the  chief  crux  being,  of  course,  the  word, 
kathanis.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  the  numerous  solutions 
is  by  itself  and  to  demonstration  correct,  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  addition  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  detinitlou. 
Hitherto  Aristotle,  whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not,  has  been 
purely  literary,  but  he  now  sliifts  to  ethics.  You  might  almost 
as  well  define  fire  in  terms  strictly  appropriate  to  physics,  and 
then  add.  *'  effecting  the  cooking  of  sirloins  in  a  manner  suitable 
Co  such  objects." 

Yet  the  advantages  of  this  criticism  far  exceed  its  drawbacks. 
In  the  first  place  it  is,  not  merely  so  far  as  we  positively  know, 
OnrbtUaiw  hut  by  all  legitimate  inference,  the  earliest  formal 
Hfmerit.  treatise  on  the  art  in  European  literature.  In  the 
second  place,  even  if  it  sticks  rather  too  close  to  its  individual 
subject,  that  Individual  subject  was,  as  it  happens,  so  mar- 
vellously rich  and  perfect  that  no  such  great  harm  is  done. 
A  man  will  always  be  handicapped  by  attempting  to  base 
criticism  on  a  single  literature,  yet  he  who  knows  Greek  only 
will  be  in  far  better  case  than  he  who  only  knows  any  one 
other,  except  in  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  any  later  litera- 


'  TboM  who  do  Dol  ou«  to  "gnpple 
irith  whoU  librariM  "  will  find  Biod- 
lent   hADdliog*    oi    Um    qtMMioa    ia 


Butcher,    op.    tiL,  yp.    2Se-'i67,  wd 
Eggw,  op.  ciL,  yp.  S«7-SeO. 
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lure   inevitably  conveys  an    indirect  dose    of    knowledge  of 
Greek. 

Then,  too,  Aristotle's  use  of  his  material  is  quite  astonish- 
ingly judicious.     In  almost  every  single   instance   we  might 
Ttm  dottrirte  6xpect  hts  limitations  to  do  him  more  harm  than 
^o^Mi^ia.     they  have  done.    He  might,  for  instance,  with  far  more 
'excuse  than  Wordswortli,  have  fallen  into  Wordsworth's  error 
o£  oonsidei-ing  metre  not  merely  as  not  essential  to  poetry,  but 
^•sonly  accidentaUy  connected  with  It.     And  it  is  also  extremely 
irkable  how  little,  on  the  whole,  his  ethical  preoccupation 
carries  him  away.     He  exhibits  it ;  but  it  does  not  blind  him 
r(as  it  had  blinded  even  Plato)  to  the  fact  that  the  special  end 
tot  Art  is  pleasure,  ihac  the  ptirfecbiun  of  literature  is  not  an 
end  in  itself  but  a  means  to  an  end.     Even  more  surprising  is 
the  acuteness,  the  sufticieucy,  and  the  far-renching  character  of 
his  doctrine  of  the  Tragic  afiapTia.     For  there  tan  be  no  ques- 
tion  that  he  has  here  hit  on  the  real  differentia  of  tragedy — a 
difierentia  existing  as  well  in  the  trage<Iy  of  Character,  which 
he  rather  pooh-poohs,  and  in  the  Romantic  tragedy  which  he 
did  not  know,  and  on  his  actual  principles  was  bouud  to  dis- 
ipprove  if  he  had  known  it,  as  in  the  Classical     Shakespeare 
joins  hands  with  /Eschylus  (and  both  stand  thus  luure  aharjdy 
mtrasted  with  inferior  tragedians  tlian  in  any  other  point)  in 
making  their  chief  tragic  engine  "the  pity  of  it/'  the  sense  that 
lere  is  intinile  excuse,  but  no  positive  justification,  for  the  acts 
'vhich  bring  their  heroes  and  heroines  to  misfortune.    Wherever 
the  tragedian,  of  whatever  style  and  time,  has  hit  this  afuxprta, 
this  human  and  not  disgusting  "  fault,"  he  has  triumphed ;  wher- 
ever ho  has  missed  it,  he  has  failed,  in  propurtiou  to  the  breadth 
of  his  miss. 

With  respect  to  the  minor  and  verbal  points  of  the  Pofticg 

there  is  less  to  say,  becau.'«e  there  is  very  much  less  of  them : 

Tht  and  what  there  is  to  say  had  better  be  said  when 

Rbetoric.    ^^  jigve  considered  the  contents  of  the  other  great 

critical  book,  the  Rhttoric,  which  may  be  taken  m  holding,  if 

not  intentionally  yet  actually,  something  of  the  same  position 

)Ward8  Prose  as  that  which  the  Poetics  holds  towards  verse. 
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Before  giving  an  analysis  of  this  book,^  to  match  that  given 
above  of  the  Poetics,  a  few  words  may  properly  be  said  to  justify 
MwHin-i  and  ^^^  ^^7  seem  to  be  the  rather  arbitrary  proceed- 
rai>f;<r  qf  ing  of,  OQ  the  one  hand,  attaching  to  Khetoric  a 
*  "'^  sense  avowedly  somewhat  different  from  Aristotle's. 
and  on  the  other  dropping  consideration  of  the  major  part  of 
what  he  has  actually  written  In  it. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  force  too  m«ch  the  bare  meanings  of  words ; 
bat  I  suppose  one  may,  without  much  danger  of  controversy, 
take  the  bare  meauing  of  Khetoric  to  be  "  speechcraft."  Now, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that,  in  Aristotle's  time,  speechcraft 
practically  included  the  whole  of  prose  literatun;,  if  not  tlie 
whole  of  literature.  Puems  were  recited ;  histories  were  read 
out ;  the  entire  course  of  scicntitic  and  philosophic  education 
and  study  went  on  by  lecture  or  by  dialogue.  Kay,  it  ia  perhape 
not  fanciful  to  point  out  that  the  \ery  words  lor  reading, 
avarfijvatffKto  and  iTrOUyofiai,  seem  to  represent  it  as  at  best  a 
secondary  and  parasitic  process,  a  "going  over  again  "  of  some- 
thing pi-eviously  said  and  heard.^ 

Yet  though  this  is  an  important  point,  and  has  been  rather 
too  commonly  overlooked,  it  is  no  doubt  inferior  in  gravity 
to  the  universally  recognised  fact  that  the  importance  of  s|)eech- 
craft  proper,  of  oratory,  was  in  Greece  such  as  it  is  now  only 
possible  dimly  to  realise.  Every  public  and  private  right  of 
the  citizen  depended  upon  his  power  to  speak  or  the  power 
of  somebody  else  to  speak  for  him ;  a  tongue-tied  person  not 
only  had  no  chance  of  rising  in  the  State,  but  was  liable  to 


'  No  edition  nitb  uuninieutAry  cnu 
tiere  be  reconnnecded  U>  Engliah  rMd«n 
vriUi  i|uite  audi  ounSdfttice  1%  Pri)fcMor 
Butcbc-r's  Poain.  Tb»t  of  £.  31.  Cope 
[3  vol*.,  Oiunltridge,  1S77),  with  a 
foiutli,  but  etu-licr,  volume  of  Iiitro- 
duotioo  (TwoodoB,  1867),  U  extreiaely 
fuU  nnd  twefal,  though  the  Ovmwaa 
(sM  Rotner't  editioa  »ft«r  Spengel, 
Pref.,  i>.  xxxi?)  KxttS  at  ita  text,  Dr 
WeUddu's  tr&iuUtion  U  well  s|>okcu 
of :  wmI  Ihe  old  "  Oxford "  voriiim, 
reprinted  vrilh  eom*  coirecttoa*  iu 
Bohn's  Libnu^-,  i»  not  coutemi>tiUe, 


while  Hubl«t'>  "Brief"  (or  Aii»Ij-i.ia), 
which  nocotnpwiiw  it.  ie  verj-  vuliuibk 
indeed.  But  liere,  a>  elBCwbere,  be 
who  neglects  tbe  ori^al  ueglecta  it  ftt 
IiIh  peril 

•  ProfeiBor  Butcher  rather  doubt* 
thia  atren  of  mine  rm  the  prepoeition*, 
and  jMnititx  out  lu  tne  that  iwAiyaitai 
(iu  the  mihh  of  K«diag)  b  aloioet  ex- 
cludjv^lj-  HenMloteoti,  wid  never  Mtab- 
ll*bed  itpelf  g«ncr»Uy  in  Greek.  But 
he  n(Unit»  thnt  the  uiora  uiuaI  employ- 
meiit  of  iva.y4yr»ffiu  for  "  roftding 
ahud"  benrs  on  my  point. 
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be  insulted,  and  plundered,  and  outraged  in  ever)*  wajr.  To 
some  it  has  seemed  that  the  great  and  almost  fatal  drawback  to 
that  Athenian  life,  which  in  not  a  few  ways  was  life  in  a  sort  of 
Earthly  Taradise,  was  the  incessant  necessity  of  eitlier  talking 
or  being  talketl  to.  It  was  therefore  not  in  the  least  wonderful 
that  thy  first  eflbrts — those  of  the  Sicilian  sophists  (or  others)^ 
to  reduce  to  something  like  tlieory  the  art  of  composition,  of 
arranging  words  effectively,  should  be  directed  to  spoken  words, 
and  to  spoken  words  more  particularly  under  the  all-important 
conditions  of  the  public  meeting  and  the  law  court — by  no 
means  neglecting  the  art  of  persuasion,  as  practicable  in  the 
Porch,  or  the  Uarden,  or  the  private  supper-room.  That  prose 
literature — that  all  literature — has  for  its  object  to  give  pleasure 
dawned  later  upon  men.  Aristotle  and  persons  much  earlier  than 
Aristotle — Corax  and  Tisias  themselves — would  probably  have 
acknowledged  that  prose,  like  poetry,  ought  to  please,  but  only 
as  a  further  means  to  a  further  end,  pcrsviasion.  Its  object 
was  to  make  men  do  something — |>as3  or  negative  such  a  law, 
)ring  in  such  a  verdict,  appoint  such  an  officer,  or  (iu  the  minor 
Erases)  believe  or  disbelieve  such  a  tenet,  adopt  or  shun  such  a 
course  of  conducts  Even  in  poetry,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ethical 
preoccupation  partly  obscured  the  clear  lesthetic  doctrine — 
you  were  to  be  purged  as  well  as  pleased,  and  pleased  in  order 
that  you  miglit  be  purged.  But  iu  prose  the  pleasure  became 
still  more  subsidiary,  ancillary,  facultative.  You  were  first 
of  all  to  be  "  persuaded." 

Now.  if  this  be  taken  as  granted,  and  if,  further,  we  keep 
in  mind  Aristotle's  habit  of  sticking  to  the  facts  before  him,  we 
Th<  mnt^ntt  shall  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  to  tind  that  the 
ttf  fhr  book:  ^A*/ori>  contains  a  great  deal  of  matter  which  has 
either  the  faintest  connection  with  literary  criticism,  or  else 
no  connection  with  it  at  all.  It  is  true  tliat  of  the  three  sub- 
jects which  the  iihftoric  treats,  pistis  (means  uf  persuasion), 
lexis  (styleX  and  taxU  (arrangement),  the  second  belongs  wholly 
and  the  third  very  mainly  to  our  subject,  while  it  would  be 
by  no  means  impossible  for  an  ingenious  arguer  to  make  good 
the  position  that  pistlB,  with  no  extraordinary  violence  of  transi- 
tion, may  be  laid  at  least  under  contribution  for  that  attractive 
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quality  which  all  literature  as  a  pleasure-giving  art  mnst  have. 
}iut  iu  actual  liandlin-*  Pisiis  has  two  out  of  the  three  books,  and 
is  treated,  as  a  rule,  from  a  point  of  view  which  leaves  matters 
purely  literary  out  of  consideration  altogether — "The  Charac- 
teristics of  AudienccB,"  "The  Colours  of  Good  and  Kvil;'  "The 
Passions  as  likely  to  exist  in  an  Audience,"  "  The  Material  of 
Enthymeme  "  (the  special  rhetorical  syllogism),  and  so  forth. 

Only  in  the  third  book  (which,  by  the  way,  is  shorter  than 
either  of  the  other  two)  do  we  get  beyond  these  counsels  to 
the  advocate  and  the  public  speaker,  into  the  Higher  Khetoric 
which  concerns  all  prose  literature  and  even  some  poetry. 
And  even  then  we  meet  with  a  sort  of  douclie  of  cold  water, 
which  may  not  a  little  dash  those  who  have  not  given  cai'eful 
heed  to  the  circumstances  of  the  oJise. 

Inquiry  into  the  sources  and  means  of  persuasion  (our 
author  admits  graciously,  bnt  with  a  touch  of  superiority  which, 

AuifulU     f^s  we  shall  see,  accentuates  itself  later)  dues  not 

to  Iexi».  quite  exhaust  Jihetoric.  It  must  also  discuss  style 
and  arrangement.  But  style  is  a  modern  thing,  and,  rightly 
considered,  something  ad  capUinditvi.^  Indeed  Aristotle  never 
Boems  to  keep  it  quite  clear  from  mere  elocution,  or  delivery 
— from  the  art  of  the  actor  as  contradistinguished  from  that 
of  t]»e  writer.  He  remarks  that  he  has  dealt  with  style  fully 
in  his  Podica ;  and  as  he  has  certainly  not  done  so  in  the 
Poeiiat  which  we  have,  tins  is  an  argument  that  they  are 
incomplete,  though  by  no  means  that  they  are  spurious.  But 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  mistake  the  touch  of  patronage,  not  to 
say  of  scorn,  with  which  he  deals  with  it  here,  and  we  need  not 
doubt  that,  if  wu  had  the  other  handling  to  which  he  refers, 
something  of  the  same  sort  would  appear  there.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  Greeks  of  this  period  were  what  we  may  call  High- 
fliers; anything  that  had  the  appearance  of  being  "  mechanical," 
anything  that  seemed  to  subject  the  things  of  the  spirit  to 
something  not  wliolly  of  the  spirit,  they  regarded  with  suspicion 
and  impatience,  which  rather  suggests  tlie  objection  of  some 
theologians  to    good  works.       Words,  like  colours,  materials 
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of  sculpture  and  architecture,  and  the  like,  were  "  filthy  rags"; 
and  if  Aristotle's  common-sense  carried  him  a  little  less  far 
in  this  direction  than  his  master  Plato's  philosophical  onlhu- 
aiasm,  it  certiuiily  carried  him  some  way. 

This  same  common-sense,  however,  seldom  deserted  liiin,  aud 
it  makes  sometimes  wholly  for  good,  sometimes  a  little  less 
rMoAmMry  SO,  throughout  the  treatise.  At  the  very  outset  he 
— "Figure*."  commits  himseU  to  that  definition  of  style  as  being 
l£rBt  of  all  clmr — ns  giving  the  meaning  of  the  writer — which 
lias  so  often  captivated  noble  wits  down  to  Coleridge's  time,  and 
erea  since,  but  which  yet  is  clearly  wrong,  (or  **  two  aud  two 
make  four  "  is  the  a  per  sc  of  clearness,  and  there  is  uncommonly 
little  style  in  it  notwithstanding.  That  lie  himself  saw  this 
objection  cannot  be  doubted,  for  he  hastens  to  add  ^  that  it  must 
I  be  not  only  clear,  but  neither  too  low  nor  too  far  above  the 
ibjecL  thns  producing  a  useful  and  perfectly  just  distinction 
Btveen  the  styles  of  poetry  and  prose.  And  then  he  gives  us, 
as  he  bad  done  in  the  Pottka,  one  of  those  distinctions  of  his 
which  are  bo  valuable — the  distinction  of  vocabulary  into  what 
is  Kvpiov  ot  current  (which  conduces  to  cleariicBs),  and  what  is 
{cvov  OT  nnfamiliar  (which  conduces  to  elevation).  Let  ns 
note  that  this,  like  the  a^iaprla  theory  in  the  Poetics,  is  one 
of  Aristotle's  great  critical  achievements.  But  the  note  of 
greatness  may  perhaps  be  discovered  less  in  the  attention 
which  from  this  paint  he  begins  to  pay  to  Tlletaphor.  Not 
of  course  that  metaphor  is  not  a  very  important  thing ;  but 
that  the  example  of  ticking  it  otl'in  this  fashiou  with  a  name 
spread  rapidly  iu  Khetoric,  and  became  a  mere  nuisance.  Even 
Quintilian.  who  spoke  words  of  wit  and  sense  about  tlie  Greek 
mania  fur  baptising  new  yigures,  submitted  to  tliem  to  some 
extent:  and  any  one  who  wishes  to  appreciate  the  need  of 
Butler's  jest  to  the  effect  tliat 

"a11  a  rhvtorician'fl  ntles 
Teach  nothing  bot  to  name  bin  tools,^ 


1  Ha  hinA  oftrlim-,  in  the  tntwt  grudg- 
ing coulext,  adooitud  tli«t  Uxit  giv« 
ehnraettr  tu  aapvach,  thitt  ffUfifSaXAcrai 


\4yw — &  confcMton  from  whicK  can  be 
extracted,  Kt  Icut  in  germ,  all  tbati 
n  wry  iaxi^Xiv  of  iilyle  iwed  contend 
for. 


A  tli^eultif. 


liaa  uo  farther  to  look  lltau  to  the  portentous  list  at  the  eud  of 
Puttenham's  Art  ofJ*ortrt/. 

Yet  fais  cautions  as  to  metaphors  themselves,  which  he 
regards  as  the  chief  means  of  euibellisbment  lu  prose,  are 
perfectly  just  and  sound.  They  must,  he  says,  be  selected  with 
careful  reference  to  the  purticulur  effect  intended  to  Ik  pru< 
duced,  be  euphonious,  not  far-fetcbed,  and  drawn  from  beautiful 
objects. 

Here,  perhaps  as  well  as  in  reference  to  any  single  passage 
in  the  Fodw,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  for  the 
first  time  a  dilficiilty,  not  unexpected,  not  uninterest- 
ing, which  meets  us,  and  which  will  recur  frequently, 
in  ancient  (and  sometimes  in  the  most  modern)  criticism.  It  is 
the  difliculty  which  so  did  please  Locke  and  his  followers  in  the 
attack  on  the  dix'.trine  of  Innate  Ideas, — in  other  words,  the 
diiliculty  of  an  apparently  hopeless  dilTcrcnce  of  standard  ou 
points  of  taste — the  difference  between  Greek  and  modern  love, 
between  English  and  Hottentot  beauty.  One  should,  says  the 
philosopher,  say  poBoBiiKTvXo^  rather  than  tf>otviKoSdKTv\o'! , 
while  ipvBpoBuKTvXw  is  the  worst  of  all.  The  commentators 
have  tried  to  get  out  of  the  dlthculty  by  suggesting  that  the  last 
suggests  the  redness  of  frost-bitten  or  domestically  disfigured 
fingers.  ipoit^itcoBaKTuXo*:  would  in  the  same  way,  I  suppose,  be 
considered  as  objectionable  because  the  colour  is  overcharged 
in  the  epithet,  and  might  even  suggest  ''red-handed"  in  the 
sense  of  "  bloodstained."  Yet  one  may  doubt  whether  Aristotle's 
objection  is  based  on  anything  but  the  fact  that  Homer  uses  the 
one  epithet,  not  tho  others.  The  verb  tpvOpuito,  at  any  rate,  is 
invariably  used  for  blushing,  not  an  uuatlrttctivc  or  uubeautiful 
proceeding  by  any  means.  And  we  shall  find  very  much  stronger 
instances  of  this  difhculty  later. 

The  explanation  is  partly  supplied  by  the  very  next  section, 
which  deals  with  ^vxpori}^,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
„  keys  existing  Lo  the  whole  tune  of  Greek,  indeed 
of  classical,  criticism.  It  is  rather  unlucky  that 
"  frigidity,"  our  only  equivalent,  is  not  quite  clear  to  Kngli.sh 
ears.  In  fact,  "fustian"  comes  nearest  to  what  is  meant,  though 
it  is  not  completely  adequate  and  coextensive.    The  idea  is  not 
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difficult  to  follow — it  is  that  of  something  which  is  intended  to 
excite  and  inflame  the  auditor  or  readier,  while  in  fact  it  leaves 
him  cold,  if  it  does  not  actually  lower  his  spiritual  temperature. 
Aristotle  gives  four  cases,  or  (which  is  nearly  the  same  tiling) 
four  kinds  of  it—words  excessively  compounded,  foreign  terms, 
too  emphatic  or  minute  epithets,  and  improper  metaphors.  To 
these,  as  generalities,  few  would  object,  but  tlie  instances  are 
sometimes  decidedly  puzzling.  Lycophron  (the  sophist,  not  the 
poet)  is  blamed  for  calling  the  heavens  iroKvirpoaanTov  ("ranny- 
visaged "),  the  earth  ^•yaXoKopvi^ov  ("  mightily  mountain- 
topped  "),  and  the  shore  trrevovopov  ("  leaving  a  narrow  passage 
between  cliff  and  sea").  Xow,  perhaps  these  terras  are  too 
poetical,  yet  we  should  hardly  call  them  frigid,  for  they  are  not 
untrue  to  nature,  and  Uiey  not  ouly  show  thuught  and  imagina- 
tion in  the  writer,  but  excite  both  in  the  reader.  Still,  they  are 
all  slightly  rjrcssive  ;  they  pass  measure,  as  do  other  things 
blamed  in  .tUcldamas  and  Gorgias  still  more. 

The  second  objection  is  of  still  greater  interest,  because  it  has 
practically  supplied  a  shibboleth  in  the  Class ic-Kouiau tic  debate 
up  to  the  present  moment.  It  is  the  objection  to 
archaic,  foreign,  and  otherwise  inusttate  words,  which 
Btotle  seems  to  apply  even  to  Homeric  terms,  not  as  poetic 
as  obsolete,  just  as  other  good  persons  in  times  nearer 
our  own  have  applied  the  same  to  Chaucerisma  and  the  like. 
The  sounder  doctrine,  of  course,  is  that  nulhtm  tevipm  occurrit 
rfffi  in  this  transferred  sense  also — that  what  the  old  kings  of 
literature  have  stamped  remains  current  for  ever,  and  what  tlie 
new  kings  of  literature  stamp  takes  currency  at  once. 

Almost  as  interesting  is  the  third  punishment-cell,  in  which 
epithets  too  long,  too  many,  or  out  of  place  are  bestowed.     The 

fitocjC  epitktr  ^^^  habits  which  seem  to  be  mainly  aimed  at  here 
and  peri-  (Alcidainas  is  still  the  chief  awful  example)  are  the 
phnmt.  ygg  j^  p^yy  gf  ^1j(j  poetical  perpeluul  t;pitliet("  white 
milk"  is  the  example  chosen)  and  the  undue  tendency  to  peri- 
phrasis, which,  curiously  enough,  reminds  one  of  the  besetting 
sin  of  the  extreme  "  Classical "  school  of  the  last  century. 

Most  puzzling  of  all  are  the  examples  pilloried  for  impro- 
priety iu   the  fourth  class,  the  unfortunate  Alcidamaa  being 
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Simile, 


Purity." 


rebuked  for  calling  philosophy  "the  intreiichmoEt  of  law,"  and 
Faitt  tlie  Odyssey  a  "  mirror  of  human  hfe."  The  most 
nutaphor.  tliorouyligoing  Aristotelians  have  given  up  this  last, 
criticism  with  an  acknowledgment  that  nacieut  and  modern 
tastes  differ;  while  Mr  Cope  even  suggests  that  Aristotle 
"  winked."  not  nodded,  when  he  wrote  the  whole  passage.  I  do 
not  50  easily  figure  to  myself  a  wiuking  Stagirite. 

In  the  chapter  on  Simile  which  follows  there  is  much  that  is 
sensible,  but  nothing  that  is  surprising — the  relation  of  simile 
and  metaphor  being  the  main  point  One's  expecta- 
tions are  more  raised  ia  coming  to  the  great  subject 
of  "purity"  of  style — "  Helleiiising,"  "  wnting  Greek."  This 
phrase,  in  our  author,  is  directed  against  something  correspond- 
ing rather  to  the  French  "fautes  de  Fran<;ais"  than  to  our  "not 
English,"  having  regard  to  the  syntax,  the  sentence- 
building,  rather  than  to  the  actual  diction.  But  it 
differs  from  both  in  having,  like  so  much  of  his  criticism,  more 
to  do  with  matter  than  form.  In  fact,  it  has  been  well 
observed  that  '  J'erspicuity  "  rather  than  "  Purity  "  is  really  the 
subject  of  the  chapter.  It  is,  however,  of  great  importance,  and 
the  next,  on  Elevation,  or  Grandeur,  or  Dignity,  is 
of  greater  still.  Some  slight  difficulty  may  occur  at 
starting  with  the  word  thus  variously  rendered  in  Englisli, 
SyKo<f.  In  its  non  -  rhetorical  use,  the  word  (which  strictly 
means  "  bulk,"  with  the  added  notion  of  weight)  inclines  rather 
to  an  unfavourable  signification,  often  signifying  "pretentious- 
ness," "  pomposity  " :  it  is  sometimes  used  later  in  Rhetoric  itself 
with  such  a  meaning;  and  I  think  those  who  compare  the 
earlier  passage  on  Frigidity  will  be  inclined  to  suspect  that 
Aristotle  himself  was  not  using  it  entirely  fu/noria  causa.  He 
gives,  however,  some  hint«  for  its  attainment,  and  a  bundle  of 
instances,  where  our  ignorance  of  the  context  makes  the  illus- 
trative power  somewhat  small. 

Next  we  come  to  that  quality  of  to  irp^frov,  "  the  becomiDg," 
"propriety,"  which  is  commonly  and  not  wrongly  taken  to  he 
the  special  note  of  "  classical "  \iTitiug.  Aiid  we  have 
rules  for  its  attainment,  some  ethical  rather  than 
fiwthelic,  some  a'slhetic  enough  but  curiously  arbitrary,  as  that 
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unusual  words  are  not  appropriate  except  to  a  person  in  a  state 
of  excitement  At  the  close  there  is  an  interesting  glance  at  the 
irony  of  Gorgias  and  of  Socrates. 

The  ne:ct  division  is  one  of  the  very  ajrices  of  the  whola  It 
deals  with  that  subject  of  the  rhythm  of  prose  which,  though 

Prom        ^as  we  see  from  Quintilian  as  well  as  from  Aristotle) 

vkjfthm.  never  neglected  by  tlie  ancients,  is  one  of  tlie  most 
difficult  parts  of  their  critical  Rhetoric  for  us  to  understand,  and 
(perhaps  for  that  reason)  lias  been,  till  the  last  hundre<l  years  or 
so.  strangely  neglected  iu  the  criticism  of  modern  languages. 

"We  see  from  its  very  opening  words  that  the  great  distinc- 
tions between  verse  and  prose  literature  on  the  one  hand,  and 
between  literary  and  non-literary  composition  on  the  other, 
had  been  already  hit  upon.  Prose  style,  says  he,  must  be 
neither  emnutron  nor  arrhythmon — that  is  to  say,  it  must  not 
have  metre  nor  lack  rhythm.  But  he  docs  not  very  accurately 
define  the  difference  between  these  things;  and  it  cannot  be 
said  that  any  of  his  commentators  and  successors  have  supplied 
thi-s  defect,  though  it  is  easy  enough  to  do  so.*  He,  however,. 
allows  feet  if  not  metro  in  prose,  and  proceeds  to  inquire  what 
feet  will  do,  making  observations  on  the  subject  which  are  in 
the  three  degrees  of  obscurity  to  all  who  are  not  fond  of 
guessing.  Dactylic,  iambic,  and  trocliaic  rhythms  are  dis- 
missed for  various  reasons,  rather  bad  than  good — it  not  having 
apparently  struck  the  critic  that  all  these  arrange  themselves 
too  easily,  certainly,  and  definitely  into  metre.  He  pitches 
finally  on  the  ptean,  a  foot  which,  though  admissible  iu  tliose 
Greek  choric  measures  which  are  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
prose  and  poetrj',  at  once  reveals  its  suitableness  for  prose  in 
modern  languages  by  the  fact  that  it  is  unsuitable  for  modern 
verse.  The  pa'an  or  pa»)u  is  a  tetrasyllabic  foot,  consisting  of 
three  short  syllables  and  a  long  one,  of  which  in  strictness 
there  may  be  four  varieties,  the  long  syllable  being  admissible 
in  any  of  the  four  places.  But  Aristcitle  only  admits  two,  with 
tlie  long  syllable  in  the  first  and  fourth  place  respectively. 
And  here,  most  tantallsingly,  he  breaks  off. 


*  Mctra  being  oeitber  toore  nor  Icm 
thkQ  defiiiiuly  iwrfvnl  rhytlun,  tint 
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The  distinction  between  loose  and  periodic  style,*  which  the 

modern  composition  -  books  have  run  so  tiresome]y  to  death, 

LuoM  and    **"^'  which  is  really  u  very  uniiiniortaiit   teclinical 

prruftiic       detail,  follows ;  and  then  wo  return  to  those  Delilahs 

*'* ''  ^"^      of  the  ancient  rhetorician,  Figures — Metaphor  once 

more,  Aiititliesis,  Perstmifi cation,  Hyperbole,  &c    Yet  even  this 

is  more  to  our  purpose  than  the  demonstration  that  follows. 

showing  that  each  kind  of  Rhetoric,  judicial,  delihenitive,  and 

declamatory,  should  have  its  particular  style.     And  with  this 

the  handling  of  lexis  proper  closes,  the  rather  brief  remainder 

of    the    book  being  devoted   partly   to  taxis  (ordonnaTue,  as 

Dryden  would  say),  but  with  si>ecial  reference  to  the  needs 

of  the  pleader,  and  partly  to  a   fresh   handling  of  the  old 

questions  of  enthymeme,  the  dispositions  of  the  audience,  and 

the  like. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  Jtketoric,  like  the  Foctica, 
is  invaluable  to  the  historian  of  literary  criticism,  but  that,  in 
iitntrai       ^'"^  ^^^  ^   '"   ^h&i,  literary   criticism    was  only 
cfftciQ/tht  partly  the  object  in  the  writer's  eye,  while  even  so 
Khetono.     ^^^  ^^  ^xq,  had  it  before  him,  his  views  were  very 
largely  limited,  and  were  even  in  some  cases  distorted,  coloured, 
and  positively  spoilt  by  certain  accidents  of  place,  time,  and  cir- 
cumstance.    Aa  our  poetical  criticism  was  injuriously  affected 
by  the  non-existence  of  tiie  novelist,  ao  our  prose  criticism 
is   injuriously  afTected   by   the    omnipresence   of    the   orator. 
As  our  Poetics  were  adulterated  with  ethic  and  other  things, 
'aft  our  Bhetoric  is  warped  by  poetical,  jurisprudential,  and  other 
preoccupations.      In   the    first,    poetry   itself   is   not    indeed 
itself  a  secondary  consideration,  but  divers  secondary  consider- 
ations ride  it,  like  a  company  of  old  men  of  the  sea.     In  the 
second,  prose  as  prose  is  merely  and  avowedly  a  secondary 
consideration :  it  is  always  in  the  main,  and  sometimes  wholly, 
a  mere  necessary  instrument  of  divers  practical  purposes. 

To  supplement  these  two  {ieneral  treatises,  we  could  wish 
for  more  particular  uppliuitions,  but  we  have  not  got  them. 
We  have  indeed  some  vestiges  of  work  of  the  kind  which  are 

*  In   the   Greek    tlp^i^wit,  "atning    logcUier,"  oud    •mr*irriyafifii¥%  "inter- 
twisted." 
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not  altogether  encouraging.  M.  Egger^  has  endeavoured  to 
extract  some  references  to  literary  criticism  from  the  general 
Prt)blctns :  hut  tliese  deal  at  best  witli  the  remotest  fringes  of 
the  topic — why  melancholy  is  so  often  apparent  in  persons  of 
genius,  and  the  like, — questions  indeed  of  the  very  first  inter- 
est, but  not  nf  the  kind  which  we  are  here  pursuing.  In  the 
extant  fragments,  however,  which  belong  or  may  have  belonged 
ji^,  to  the  lost  Homeric  Problems  *  (or  aporems  or  s£tfms) 

Homeric  we  have  metal  more  attractive.  It  may  be  said  that 
"**■  the  scholiasts,  throngh  whom  we  have  most  of  these 
excerpts,  were  likely  to  select  them  according  to  the  principles 
which,  as  we  shall  see,'  governed  themselves ;  but  they  do  not 
nil  come  through  scholiasts,  and  yet  the  complexion  of  all  la 
more  or  less  uniform.  It  is  that  "  ethical-dramatic  "  complexion, 
as  we  may  call  it,  which  we  have  noticed  and  shall  notice  as 
being  the  Greek  critical  "colour" — sometimes  to  the  utter 
exclusion,  and  almost  always  to  the  effacement,  of  actual  criti- 
cism. "  Why  did  Agamemnon  try  experiments  on  the  Greeks  ? 
Why  did  Odysseus  take  his  coat  off?  Why  is  Menelaus 
represented  as  having  no  female  companion  ?  Why  [a  curial 
instance  of  that  commentatorial  lues  which  infects  the  greatest 
commentators  as  the  least,  the  most  ancient  as  the  most  mod- 
ern] is  T^mpetie  represented  as  carrying  to  the  Sun  the  news 
of  the  slaughter  of  his  oxen,  wlteu  the  Sun  sees  everything? 
Why  did  the  poet  make  I'aris  a  wretch  who  was  not  only 
beaten  in  duel,  who  not  only  ran  away,  but  who  was  specially 
excited  by  love  immediately  afterwards  ? " 

These  are  mainly  moral  questions ;  but  the  great  philosopher 
appears  to  have  carried  his  solicitude  so  far  as  to  meddle  with 
military  matters.  "  Why  [somebody  had  asked],  in  //.  iv.  6T-69, 
are  the  cavalry  represented  as  marshuUed  in  front,  the  cowards 
in  the  middle,  and  the  best  infantry  behind?"  If  Aristotle 
had  heard  of  the  "cavalry  screen"  he  would  no  doubt  have 
used  this  luais  .*  as  it  is,  it  appeai-a,  he  suggested  that  prt)(a 
means  not  "in  front"  but  "on  the  wings."  And  there  is  all 
the  quality  which  endeared  Aristotle  to  the  idler  side  (which 
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was  not  the  only  aide  by  any  means)  of  Scholasticism,  in  his 
condescension  to  the  apori<i — "  If  the  gods  drank  nothing  but 
nectar,  why  is  Calypso  spoken  of  as  '  mixing '  for  Hermes  ? 
For  any  'mixture,'  even  with  water,  is  something  different 
from  nectar;  and,  therefore,  as  the  gods  do  not  drink  their 
nectar  neat,  they  do  not  drink  tliat  only."  Quoth  the  great 
master  (in  reply,  or  at  least  "SchoL  T."  says  so),  "The  word 
does  not  only  mean  to  '  mix,'  but  also  simply  to  '  pour,'  and  this 
is  what  (.'alypso  did."  But  why  sliouhl  Calypso  herself  and 
Circe  and  Ino,  alone  of  goddesses,  have  thii  epithet  avSTJeo-o-a  ? 
Even  he  could  not  answer  that,  and  was  driven  ignominiously 
to  suggest  a  change  of  reading. 

It  is  not,  I  hope,  necessary  to  say  that  I  have  no  intention 
of  raising  an  inept  laugh  at  the  Great  One,  As  has  been  al- 
ready said,  the  attitude  of  the  Grseks  to  Homer  was  the  alti- 
tude of  a  seventeenth -century  Puritan  to  the  English  Scriptures. 
Every  word,  almost  every  letter,  had  its  reason  and  its  mean- 
ing— often  many  more  than  one — which  had  to  be  reverently 
sought  ont.  The  analogy,  however,  itself  establishes  and 
makes  clear  my  point,  which  is  to  show  that  an  attitude  of 
this  kind  practically  excludes  pure  literary  criticism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  is  exceedingly  unlikely  on  the  other  to  be  taken 
up  by  any  one  who  is  strongly  bent  towards  such  criticism. 
We  know  how  Milton,  who  must  have  liad  an  exquisite  critical 
gusto  originally,  and  who  never  wholly  lost  it,  was  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  sucli  an  attitude  so  stunted  and  checked  in  his  taste 
that  be  could  throw  the  reading  of  Shakespeare  in  his  dead 
king's  face,'  dismiss  the  delightful  work  (hanlly  inferior  to  the 
beet  of  his  own)  of  the  Cavalier  poets  as  "vulgar  umoriam" 
and  "trencher  fury,"  and  «veu  when  he  was  not  thinking  of 
matter,  sink  all  critical  perspective  in  his  blind  craze  against 
rhyme  itself.  The  Homer  worship  of  the  (ireeks  on  the  one 
hand,  and  their  philosophical  preoccupations  on  the  other,  hod 
almost  unavoidably  a  similar  effect,  though  not  so  bad  a  one. 

Yet  the  value  of  the  two  main  documeata  is  so  inestimable, 


I 
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that  if  the  incompleteness  and  the  shortcomings  of  the  Poetics, 
r«/«  t^the  ^^^^  unavoidable  irrelevance  of  much  of  the  Bhctoric, 
tmt  lauuH  were  far  greater  than  they  are,  our  gratitude  for 
tnatutt.  \jQl\x  would  still  be  hard  to  exaggerate.  We  Irnve 
here  not  merely  the  first  constituting  documents,  the  earliest 
charters  at  once  and  discu&sioiis  of  European  criticism,  but 
we  have  them  from  the  hand  of  a  master  whose  very  weak- 
nesses make  him,  as  compared  with  some  other  masters,  speci- 
ally tit  for  the  ofBce  of  critic.  For  the  magnificent  but  almost 
always  a  jn-iori  and  unpractical  metaphysics  of  Plato,  for  the 
shrewd  but  personal  and  rather  unfair  polemic  of  Aristophanes, 
we  have  a  patient  examination  of  a  subject  iu  itself  so  rich 
and  varied,  that  one  regrets  having  to  point  out  that  its  riches 
and  its  variety  are  not  quite  exhaustive.  Nowhere,  perhaps, 
does  Aristotle  sketch  the  actual  iVcscn  of  the  man  of  letters 
with  the  dtemonic  completeness  of  the  author  of  the  extra- 
ordinary passage  attributed  to  Simylus  and  quoted  formerly; 
but  that  might  be,  and  probably  is,  a  mere  flash.  His  own 
conclusions,  only  sometimes  inadequate,  very  seldom  positively 
erroneous,  exhibit  the  true  modes  of  criticism  as  perhaps  tliey 
have  never  been  exhibited  since — with  an  equal  combination 
of  patience  and  of  power.  It  is  impossible  for  Arislotle  to  do 
harm,  unless  his  principles  arc  not  merely  taken  too  literally, 
bat  augmented  and  falsified,  as  was  done  by  the  "classical" 
criticism  of  tlie  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  is  im- 
{>ossibIe  for  any  one  who  undertakes  the  ollice  of  a  critic  to 
omit  the  study  of  him  without  very  great  liarm.  Let  us  first 
review  briefly  what  seem  to  bo  the  shortcomings,  accidental  or 
essential,  of  Ins  performance,  and  then  set  down  what  its  better 
parts  establish  for  us  as  the  state  of  Literary  Criticism  at  the 
close  of  the  first  and  greatest  age  of  Greek  literature,  at  the 
close  of  the  first  age  of  the  literature  of  Kurope  as  a  wliole. 
Partly  by  mere  induction  from  actual  Greek  practice,  and 
,  partly  no  doubt  also  as  a  genuine  result  of  Greek 
dnurbaci*  taste  and  literary  philosophy,  we  find  the  import- 
«  M*  ance  and  the  character  of  certain  kinds  of  literature 
treated  w^ith  some  extravagance.  The  importance 
of  Tragedy  (as  we  arc  enabled  to  see  clearly  by  the  invaluable 
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though  rather  anfair  aid  of  the  historic  estimate)  is  altogether 
exaggerated.  It  never,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  held  anything 
like  the  position  here  assigned  to  it,  save  twice  in  two  thousand 
years  and  more,  on  each  occasion  for  a  generation  or  two  only. 
And  there  is  no  reason,  in  the  order  and  logic  of  thought,  why 
it  should  hold  such  a  position.  It  is  again  clearly  evident 
(though  we  owe  the  clearness  again  not  to  our  own  wits,  but  to 
time  and  chance)  that  part  of  tliis  importance  is  attained  by 
an  illegitimate  sacriBce,  or  an  accidental  ignoring,  of  the  just 
claims  of  other  branches  of  literature — by  making  lyric  a  mere 
playhouse  handmaid,  by  converting  tbe  stage  into  a  pulpit, 
and  by  blocking  out,  not  merely  the  existence,  but  the  very 
possibility,  of  the  prose  novel.  We  can  see  further  that  the 
glorious  achievemeats  of  the  three  great  tragedians  whom  we 
in  part  possess,  and  of  others,  probably  not  much  inferior,  whom 
we  have  almost  wholly  lost,  seduced  tlicir  critic  into  takiug  what 
he  found  in  them  too  hastily  for  what  ought  to  be  found  in  all 
— induced  him  (aided  no  doubt  by  tlie  Greek  taste  generally)  to 
exalt  Plot,  to  depress  Character,  to  put  quite  undue  stress  on 
artificial  Unity.  Lastly  (to  keep  to  the  Poetics),  we  perceive  a 
most  unfortunate,  though  by  no  meajis  inexplicable,  tendency 
to  give  insufficient  weight  to  Metre,  and  a  decided  inclination, 
on  the  one  hand  not  to  give  quite  enough  importance  to  Dic- 
tion, and  on  the  other  to  lay  down  arbitrary  rules  about  it. 

Something  of  the  same  general  tendency  manifests  itself  in 
the  SJuioric,  reinforced  by  the  necessary  results  of  the  Per- 
AitdtHihe  Buasion>theory,  and  the  inordinate  importance  given 
Rhetoric  to  Oratory.  With  every  possible  allowance  for  the 
undoubtedly  true  pica  that  Aristotle  had  no  intention  of  writ- 
ing a  treatise  on  Prose  Composition  generally,  but  only  one  on 
such  Prose  Composition  as  suited  the  purposes  of  the  Orator, 
we  con  see  that  if  he  had  written  Prosaus,  to  match  the  Poetics, 
the  same  limitations  would  have  appeared.  He  cannot  free 
himself  from  the  notion  that  there  is,  after  all,  something 
derogatory  in  paying  great  attention  to  st)'le :  and  it  is  clear 
that  he  docs  not  uish  to  consider  a  piece  of  prose  as  a  work  of 
art  destined,  first  of  all,  if  not  finally,  to  fulfil  its  own  laws  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  give  pleasure  on  the  other.     The  salutary 
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but  easily  exaggerated  difference  between  prose  and  poetic  style 
is  actually  ex^gerated  here.  Above  all,  the  germ  of  mischief, 
if  not  exactly  the  mischief  itself,  is  clearly  disct^rnible  in  his 
account  of  the  Figures  of  !>pcech.  It  was  the  drawback,  not 
merely  (as  is  sometimes  said  unjustly)  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy only,  but  of  all  Greek  pliilosophy,  to  "multiply  entities" 
— to  take  for  granted  that  because  names  are  given  to  things, 
things  must  necessarily  exist  behind  names.  And  so,  instead 
of  regarding  these  Figures  as  merely  rather  loose,  sometimes 
not  inconvenient,  but  in  reality  often  superfluous,  tickets  for 
certain  literary  devices  and  characteristics,  there  grew  up,  if 
not  in  Aristotle  himself,  at  any  rate  in  his  followers,  a  tendency 
to  regard  tlie  Figures  (which  were  soon  enormously  multiplied) 
as  drugs  or  simples,  existing  independently,  acting  automati- 
cally, and  to  be  "  thrown  in,"  as  the  physician  exhibits  his 
pharmacopoeia,  to  produce  this  or  that  cflect. 

But  enough  of  this.  It  is  the  pleasanter,  and,  though  not 
in  kind,  yet  in  degree,  the  more  important,  business  of  the 

Mtriu  <if   historian,  to  coll  attention  to  the  enormous  positive 

^^  advance  which  we  make  with  these  two  books.     It 

IB  almost  the  advance  from  chaos  to  cosmos;  and  we  shall 
find  nothing  in  all  the  rest  of  the  history  quite  to  match  it, 
though  the  resurrection  of  Criticism  with  tlie  revival  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  reformation  of  it  at  the  Romantic  era,  come  nearest. 

In  the  tirst  place,  we  find  the  great  kinds  o!  literature,  if  not 
finally  and  exhaustively,  yet  in  nearly  all  their  most  important 
points,  discerned,  marked  off,  and  aa  far  as  possible  furuislied 
with  definitions.  The  most  important  of  all  the  dumarcatious 
between  poetry  and  prose  is  rather  taken  for  granted  than 
definitely  argued  out ;  but  we  see  that,  with  whatever  hesita- 
tions and  reser^'ations,  it  is  taken  for  granted.  So,  too,  with 
the  kinds  of  poetry  itself.  If  prose  is  inadequately  treated, 
both  in  general  and  in  its  departments,  we  have  been  able  to 
assign  something  like  a  reason  for  that ;  and  a  good  deal  is 
actually  done  in  this  direction.  In  other  words,  the  field,  the 
"  claim,"  of  literary  criticism  is  pretty  fairly  pegged  out. 

In  the  second  place,  the  only  sound  plan — that  of  taking  actu- 
ally accomplished  works  of  art  and  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
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how  it  is  that  they  give  the  artistic  pleasure — is,  with  whatever 
felterings,  pretty  steadily  pursued.  The  critic,  as  Simylus, 
Aristotle's  own  contemporary,  has  it,  consistently  endeavours  to 
"grasp"  his  subject ;  and  he  does  grasp  it  over  and  over  again. 
,  Let  us  review  our  positive  gains  from  this  grasp. 
Tliat  the  "Imitation"  doctrine  of  the  Poetics  is  in  some 
respects  disputable  need  uot  be  denied  ;  and  that  it  lends  itself 
„  rather  easily  to  serious  misconstruction  is  certain. 
But  let  us  remember  also  that  it  is  an  attempt- 
probably  the  (irst  attempt,  aud  one  which  has  not  been  mucli 
bettered  in  all  the  improvements  upou  it — to  adjust  those  pro- 
portions of  nature  and  art  which  actually  do  exist  in  poetrj'. 
For  by  Imitation,  whatever  Aristotle  did  mean  exactly,  he  most 
certainly  did  not  mean  mere  copying,  mere  tracing  or  plaster-of- 
Paris  moulding  from  nature.  It  is  not  quite  impossible  that 
his  at  first  sight  puzzling  objection  to  Alcidamas'  use  of  the 
"mirror"  as  a  description  of  the  Odif>isey  had  something  to  do 
with  this.*^  A  mirror,  he  would  or  might  have  said,  reproduces 
passively,  slavishly,  and  without  selection  or  alteration:  the 
artist  selects,  adapts,  adjusts,  and  if  necessary  alters.  Now  this 
is  the  true  doctrine,  and  all  deviations  from  it,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  realism,  impressionusm,-  and  the  like,  in  the  one  direc- 
tion, or  of  adherence  to  generalised  convention  on  the  other, 
have  always  led  to  mischief  soon  or  late.  The  artist  must  be 
the  mime,  uot  the  mirror :  the  reasonable,  discreet,  free-willed 
agent,  uot  the  passive  medium.  The  single  dictum  that  poetry 
does  not  necessarily  deal  with  the  actual  but  with  the  possible 
— that  it  is  therefore  "  more  philosophic,''  higher,  more  universal, 
than  history,  thniigh  it  requires  both  extension  and  limitation, 
will  put  us  more  in  the  true  critical  position  than  any  dictum 
that  we  find  earlier,  or  (It  may  be  very  frankly  added)  than 
most  that  we  shall  find  later.^ 


'  It  haa  been  objected  to  this  aug* 
gectiun  tlmt  the  nontext  diwa  not  fav- 
our it.  l'crh&[i«  ;  but  th«rft  a  often  k 
good  (te»I  workiiig  in  an  luithur's  miD<l 
which  the  iRiine<liat«  context  doea  tiut 
fully  ihow. 

'  On  Impreettoniain,  bm  lodex. 


•  And  yet  the  "comiptioo"  whicb 
dog*  "  the  best "  follow«l  oh  this  alw. 
For  it  WM  on  this  ilictum  Ihut  false 
clnsmciain  baeed  ita  doctrine  that  the 
poet  ought  Dot  to  count  the  streaks  of 
the  tulip — that  he  uiuat  cuuveutionftliae 
aad  be  gmeraL 
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So,  too,  the  all-important  law  that  the  end  of  art  is  pleasure  / 
appeAfs  Holidly  laid  down.*  True,  it  is  not  laid  down  8o  ex-  I 
TV  m'l  of  plicitly  as  it  is  in  tlie  Mdifph/m-s  and  the  PoUiica, 
art:  ih"  but  it  is  assumed  throughout,  and  such  afisumptioQ 
d  «*  •^■jg  practically  more  vnluahle  than  argument.  We 
hare  left  behind  us  the  noble  wrougheadedness  of  the  Platonic 
depreciation  of  pleasure ;  we  are  even  past  the  stage  when  it 
might  seem  necessary  to  plead  humbly  and  with  bated  breath 
for  it5  locus  standi.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  the  oikfta  ht-doM 
not  only  by  implication  laya  dawn  the  end  of  all  art,  but  guards 
(in  a  fashion  which  should  have  been  sovereij^n,  though  the 
haste  and  heedlessness  of  men  have  too  often  robbed  it  of  its 
virtues)  against  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  and  mistakes  of 
criticism  in  lime  to  come-  That  what  we  have  to  demand  of  a 
work  of  literature  is  pleasure,  and  its  own  pleasure — how 
simple  this  seems,  how  much  a  matter  of  course!  Alas! 
Aristotle  himself  is  not  entirely  free  from  the  chaise  of  having 
sometimes  overlooked  it,  while  since  his  time  the  great  majority 
of  critical  errors  are  traceable  to  this  very  overlooking.  The 
obstinate  ignoring  or  the  captious  depreciation  of  Latin  litera- 
ture by  the  later  Greeks ;  the  wooden  "Arts  of  Poetry"  of  the 
Latins  themselves ;  the  scorn  of  Chaucer  for  "  rim -ram -ruffing  " ; 
of  the  Renaissance  for  raediieval  literature;  of  Du  nellny  for 
Marot ;  of  Harvey  for  the  Fiurie  Qurate;  of  Bestoration  criticism 
for  the  times  before  Mr  Waller  improved  our  numbers ;  of  our 
Romantic  critics  for  Dryden  and  Johnson  ;  of  Mr  Matthew 
Arnold  for  French  poetry, — all  these  things,  and  many  others 
of  the  same  class,  cume  from  the  ignoring  of  the  oiheia  fudone, 
from  the  obstinate  insistence  that  this  thing  shall  be  other 
than  it  is,  that  tliis  poet  shall  he  not  himself  but  somebody  else. 
Again,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  relative  importance 
assigned  to  plot  and  to  character  by  Aristotle,  as  well  as  of  not 
Tluory  of  ft  few  minor  details  of  his  tlieory  of  plot  or  action, 
JeiMw.  there  is  no  denylug  the  huge  lift  given  to  the  intel- 
ligent enjoyment  of  literature  by  the  distinction  of  these  two 
important  elements,  aud  by  \X\v^  analysis  of  action  if  not  of 

'  See  f»r  tliis  [>o4Dt  e>[»eclallj  Profe»>ur  Butcher's  chai'ter  ou  Uiis  subject 
«p.  t\t.^  pp.  197-218. 
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character.  With  the  aid  of  sach  refiaemonts  we  cease,  as 
Dryden  has  it,  to  "like  grossly,"  to  accept  our  pleasure  without 
distinction  uf  its  gradations  or  inquiry  into  its  source.  The 
artist  DO  longer  aims  Id  the  dark ;  his  processes  are  no  longer 
mere  rules — if  rules  at  all — of  thumb.  And  this  ia  also  the 
justification,  though  by  no  means  the  sole  justification,  of  sach 
minor  matters  as  jjeriprlcia  and  anagnoruu,  as  desit  and  Imis. 
True,  there  is  here,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  Figures,  a  danger  that  a 
convenient  designation  a  posterioi'%  may  be  taken  as  a  prim- 
aeval and  antecedent  law.  But  this  is  the,  in  one  sense,  inevit- 
able, in  another  very  evitable  and  gratuitous,  danger  of  all 
philosophical,  scientific,  and  artistic  inquiry.  Fools  can  never 
be  prevented  from  taking  the  means  for  the  end.  the  ritual  for 
the  worship,  the  terminology  for  the  spirit;  but  means  and 
ritual  and  terminology  are  not  the  less  good  things  for  that. 
Most  of  the  points  hitherto  mentioned,  though  requiring,  at 
the  time  and  in  the  circumstances,  immense  pains,  acuteuess,  and 
and  of  patience  to  discover  and  armnge  them,  are  not  be- 
kfia^la.  yond  the  reach  of  somewhat  more  than  ordinary 
patience,  acuteuess,  and  pains.  The  theory  of  afxapria,  as  has 
been  shown  since  by  its  triumphant  justification  in  the  other  great 
tragedy — the  tragedy  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  llout  Aristotle's 
rules — is  a  stroke  of  genius.  To  Uiis  day  it  has  not  been  fully 
accepted ;  to  this  day  persons,  sometimes  verj*  far  indeed  from 
fools,  persist  in  confusing  the  tragic  with  tlie  merely  painful, 
with  the  monstrous,  with  the  sentimental,  and  so  forth.  Aris- 
totle knew  better,  and  has  given  here  a  touch  of  the  really 
higher  criticism — of  that  criticism  which  does  not  waste  time 
over  the  subject  as  such,  which  does  not  potter  overmuch, 
about  details  of  expression,  but  which  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  to  the  causes  of  a  certain  pleasure  iudissolubly  associated 
with  literature,  if  not  strictly  literarj-. 

Nor,  perhaps,  ought  we  to  be  least  grateful  for  the  remarks 

on  lexis — on  poetic  style  proper.     In  details  we  may  fail  fully 

€tf  Poriie     to  understand  them,  or,  understanding,  may  disagree 

BiaioH.       ^-idj   them;   and  there  is  no  doubt   tliat   they  are 

somewhat  tinged  with  that  superior  view  of  style,  as  something 

a  little  irrelevant,  a  little  vulgar,  which  appears  more  fully  in 
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the  Bketoric,  and  which,  while  it  has  not  entirely  disappeared 
even  at  the  present  day,  was  naturally  rife  at  a  time  fresh  from 
the  views,  and  still  partly  under  the  iulluence,  of  Socrates  and 
Plato.     Here  once  more  we  find  those  evidences  of  directness  of 

tgrasp  which  are  what  we  seek,  especially  in  the  main  descrip- 
tion of  poetic  style,  as  being  on  the  one  hand  "clear,"  and  yet 
on  the  other  not  "  low,"  and  in  tlie  further  specification  of  the 
means  by  %vhich  theae  cliaracteristics  are  to  be  securetl  More 
particularly  is  this  to  be  noticed  in  the  indication  of  the  ^ivov — 
that  is  to  say,  the  unfamiliar — as  the  means  of  avoiding  "  low- 

Iness."  Here  from  the  very  outset  we  see  that  Aristotle  (aa 
Bante  far  later  did,  and  as  Wordsworth  later  again  did  not) 
recognised  the  necessity  of  "  Poetic  diction," — the  necessity,  that 
is  to  say,  of  causing  a  slight  shock,  a  slight  surprise,  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  poetic  pleasure.  And  by  the  example  which 
he  gives  of  heighteuing  and  lowering  the  effect  alternately,  by 
substituting  different  words  iu  the  same  general  context,  we  see 
how  accurately  he  had  divined  tlie  importance  of  this  diction, 
whether  we  may  or  may  not  think  that  the  fact  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  his  exaggerated  view  of  Action.  Aristotle's  verbal 
criticisms  are  never,  as  (to  speak  frankly)  the  verbal  criticisms 
of  the  ancienta  loo  often  are,  laexB  ifiasaoijrapky — mere  diction- 
ary work.  They  are  invariably  concerned  with,  and  directed  to, 
the  literary  value  of  the  word,  and  that  is  what  we  have  to 
look  to. 

The  positive  gains,  of  or  from  the  liftetork,  are  less,  but 
hardly  less.  It  follows  from  the  special  limitations  of  the  plan, 
which  have  already  been  dealt  with,  that  we  have  no  special 
theory  of  prose  as  such,  and  that,  not  merely  some  shortcomings, 
but  some  positive  and  mischievous  delusions  (sucli  as  the  con* 
fusion  of  style  with  delivery),  result  from  it.  But,  in  divers 
casual  animadversions,  he  shows  us  that  if  by  good  fortune  he 
had  given  us  J'rosuics,  the  book  would,  tiiough  it  were  not 
lore  faultless  than  the  Poetics,  have  been  quite  as  valuable. 
And  as  it  is,  these  things  .supply  us  with  invaluable  Muta, 
glimpses,  points  de  report.  The  first,  aud  not  the  least  valuable, 
is  the  distinction,  used  also  in  the  foeiics,  but  there  only  casu- 
ally and  in  a  glance,  of  words  as  Kvput  and  ^iva.    Purity, 
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"  Amplification,"  rropriety,  while  they  at  least  siiggest  tKoM 
dangei-s  of  raisappr  eh  ended  terminolojiy  which  have  beea 
already  dealt  with,  supply  Criticism  with  those  appropriate 
classiiications,  and  that  necessary  plant,  without  which  no  art 
can  exiBt.  And  the  importance  of  the  rhythm -section  cannot 
be  exaggerated. 

Indeed  I  have  sometimes  thought  that,  without  extreme 
arbitrariness  or  fancifulness,  even  the  PUtis  part  of  the 
Rhetoric  may  be  made  subservient  to  pure  criticism.  Tt  is  not 
so  very  far  from  the  eflect  of  persuading  or  convincing  the 
heuer  to  that  of  producing  on  the  reader  the  required  effect — 
it  may  he  of  persuasion  and  conviction,  it  may  be  of  informa- 
tion, or  it  may  be  simply  uf  that  subduing  and  charrainn  which 
is  the  end  and  aim  of  the  prose  artist  as  such,  whether  his 
name  bo  Burke  or  Scott^  Browne  or  Arnold,  and  whether  his 
nominal  division  of  literature  be  history  or  fiction,  criticism  or 
philosophy,  tilings  human  or  things  divine.  The  "Colours  of 
Good  and  Evil,"  the  tendencies  of  the  readers,  the  fashions  of 
the  day  and  tiie  passions  of  all  days — these  are  things  which 
beyond  all  dispute  will  very  mightily  affect  the  appreciation  of 
a  book,  and  which,  il  may  be  argued  not  quite  improperly,  con- 
dition, in  no  small  degree  likewise,  ita  attainment  of  its  object, 
its  administration  of  its  own  pleasure. 

However  this  may  be,  the  point,  already  more  than  once 
touched  upon,  that  we  have  now  a  Literary  Criticism,  regularly 
if  not  fully  constitutetl,  may  be  regarded  as  established  without 
need  of  further  exposition  or  argument.  In  some  respects,  in- 
deed, we  have  got  no  further  than  Aristotle ;  we  are  still  argu- 
ing on  his  positions,  defending  or  attacking  his  theses.  In 
others  we  have  indeed  got  a  gooti  deal  further,  by  virtue  chiefly 
of  the  mere  accretion  of  material  and  experience.  We  have, 
perhaps,  learned  (or  some  of  us  have)  to  resign  ourselves  rather 
more  to  the  facts  than  he^  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first 
stage  still  hardly  behind  him,  was  able  to  do.  We  are  less  in- 
clined to  prescribe  to  the  artist  what  he  shall  do,  and  more 
tempted  to  accept  what  the  artist  does,  and  see  what  it  can 
teach  as  well  as  how  it  can  please  us.  But  in  the  wider  sense 
of  critical  method  we  have  not  got  so  very  far  beyond  him  in 
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the  poetical  division.  While  if  we  have  got  beyond  him  in  the 
direction  of  prose  (as  perliaps  we  Imve),  tlie  advance  has  been 
very  late,  and  can  hardly  be  said  even  now  to  have,  by  common 
consent  and  as  a  clear  matter  of  fact,  covered,  occupied,  and 
reduced  to  order  the  territory  on  to  which  it  has  pushed. 
Great  as  are  Aristotle's  claims  in  almost  every  department  of 
human  thought  with  which  he  meddles,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  in  any  he  deserves  a  higher  place  than  in  this.  He 
is  the  very  Alexander  of  Criticism,  and  his  conquests  in  this 
field,  unlike  those  of  hia  pupil  in  another,  remain  practically 
undestroyed,  though  not  unextendcd,  to  the  present  day. 
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TrREEK    CRITICISM   AFTER    ARISTOTLE. 
AND    MISCELLA>'EOUS. 


SCHOLASTIO 


DBVILOPMEST  OF  CRTTTCISM— THE0PHRA»TU8  ASTO  OTHEBa— CRITICWM  OK 
TRB  LATER  PHILOSOPHICAL  RCHOOLS :  THE  STOICS — THE  KPICCKKAS8  : 
PHIL0DEMC8— THK  PVRRHONISTS  :  SKXTUS  SltPIRICL'S— THE  AOADEUICS 
— THE  SEO-PLATOSIBTfl — PLOT1SU3 — PORPBVBY  —  RHKTOKICIANS  ASD 
ORAUUARIANS  —  RHETORIC  EARLY  BTEREOTYPEU  —  TRAUMATICAL  AND 
SCHOLIASTIL-  CRITICISM— THE  PEHGAMENE  AND  ALEXA^'DRIAN  SCHOOLS 
—  THEIR  FOia  MASTERS  — THE  SCHOLIASTS  ON  ARISTOPHANEH  —  ON 
80FH0CLE3— ON  HOUER— THE  UTERaRY  EPIORaMS  OF  THB  ANTBOLOOT 
— THB  RHETORIC  OP  THE  SCHOOLS — ITS  DOCUUBNTS  —  THB  *  PROOTJI- 
NABMATA  '  OP  HERMOOENES  —  UBMARKH  OS  THEM  —  APHTBOSIUS- 
THBON —N1COLAC8— NICEPRORUS  — MINORS  — GENERAL  REMARKS  OS 
THE  'pROOTMSASMATA' — THE  COUMRXTARIKS  OS  THEM — THE  "aRT" 
OF  HERMOOEKES — OTHER  "aRTR,"  ETC. — TREATIRES  ON  FIHURBS — THE 
DEMBTRIAK  'OK  ISTEHPRETATEONE '  —  MENAXOER  OS  EPIDEICTIC  — 
OTHEHH  —  THE  '  RHETORIC  '  OB  *  DE  ISTESTIOXE  '  OP  LOSOISCS  — 
SURVEY  OP  SCHOOL  HHrTOKIC  —  THE  PRACTICAL  RHETORICIANS  OR 
HABTERS  OP  KPIDKICTIC — DIOS  L'KRYSOHTOM — ARISTIDES  DP  SMYRNA— 
UAXIUl'S  TYRlUit— PHU/J.SXRATL-S— LIRANIL'S,  THEMIt^TIDS,  AND  JULIAN. 


TfiB  two  remarkable  books  whicJi  have  beeu  discussed  at  length 
in  the  foregoing  chapter  represent,  no  doubt,  the  highest  con- 
DrrKlopmcnt  dition,  but  certainly  a  condition,  of  Greek  criticism 
of  Criiicmn.  'm  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ.  This  criticism  had  not,  indeed,  yet  assumed  the  posi- 
tion of  a  recognised  art.  It  was  at  best  a  more  or  less  dimly 
recognised  function  of  Rhetoric,  which  on  the  one  side  was 
made  to  include  a  great  deal  which  is  not  literary  criticism  at 
all,  and  on  the  other  liaud  was  made  to  exclude  Poetics.     But 
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Rhetoric,  from  this  time  onwards,  more  aud  more  lends  to  be- 
come the  Art  of  Literary  Criticism  generally,  and  to  absorb 
Poetics  within  itself.  So  that  on  the  one  hand  we  shall  find, 
among  the  Latins,  Quintilian,  who^  strict  business  is  willi  ihe 
strictly  oratorical  side  of  prose  rhetoric,  dealing  freely  with 
poetry,  aud  on  ihe  other,  among  the  Greeks,  Longinus  (whose 
main  subject  is  poetry),  not  hesitating  to  draw  examples  from, 
prose.  Nor  may  it  be  wrong  to  discern  in  this  awkward  separa- 
tion of  tlie  two  parts  of  criticism,  and  the  yet  more  awkward 
adulteration  of  prose  criticism  with  matters  really  foreign  to  it, 
aq  nncoascious — nay,  an  unwilling — recognition  of  fact  For 
Poetry  deals  first  of  all  with  form.  Prose  with  niatt^T ;  though 
the  matter  can  ucver  be  a  matter  of  entire  indillcrence  to 
Poetry,  and  the  form  becomes  of  more  and  more  importance  as- 
we  ascend  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  prose. 

After  Aristotle  we  fall  back,  for  the  ages  immediately  follow- 
ing, on  the  dreary  aud  perilous  chaos  of  fragments  and  titles. 
Thfopkmttw^^^  the  extant  work,  indeed,  of  faia  chief  disciple, 
and  otJurs.  Theophrastus,  we  could  guesa  that  he  dealt  largely 
in  Bhetoric.  It  is  uo  rash  conjecture  that  the  famous  CJiar- 
aeters  themselves  were  intended,  after  a  fashion  oE  which 
we  have  but  too  many  otiier  examples,  to  provide  oratora- 
ond  writers  with  cut  -  aud  -  dried  types  on  which  to  base 
their  rhetorical  appeals.  Nay,  we  have  titles  aa  well  aa  frag- 
ments of  works  of  his  bearing  on  the  subject, — on  Style,  on 
Comedy, — but  nothing  whereon  to  base  a  real  estimate.'  And 
what  is  true  of  Theophrastus  is  true  of  hundreds  of  others. 
Only  those  who  are  fond  of  the  pastime  of  letting  down  buckets 
into  empty  wells  can  derive  tlie  slightest  satisfaction  from 
knowing,  or  at  least  being  informed,  that  Aristotle  of  Cyrene 
wrote  a  Poetic  of  which  we  have  nothing,  and  Phauias  of 
Eresus  o  work  On  Facte  of  which  we  have  a  couple  of  scraps.* 
It  is  certain  that  a  very  considerable  literature,  at  least  oeten* 


*  As  tn  other  cmw,  TlieophriMltu  \m» 
been  critkiieJ  tu-;  liu-gtiy  on  mthor 
sliia  vuucKen.  Far  uutAuce,  tits  quu- 
tetioo  (b  Cic.  Oral.,  39)  oa  the  itrpngth 
of  which  Kr  NottlMhjjt,  Lecture*  aiut 
fwoff,  ti.  47,  flpeftks  of  him  compli. 


mcDlArUy,  strikn  OM,  I  oonfM,  ■•  but 
a  oommonplftce  reouLrk  enough.  It  is 
tluit  \ty  Hcroilotu*  Kod  lliucyditles, 
"  Hutacy  wm  Ont  •tirrtJ  up  to  tpmk 
toon  fredj'  aad  uruateljr." 
'  Sm  (tir  iBore,  Egger,  p.  847  >q. 
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sibly  critical,  existed,  dating  from  the  third  and  later 
centuries. 

Two  writers,  later  in  time,  not  of  mucli  critical  fertility  but 
of  some  interest,  will  illustrate  for  us  the  attitude  of  two  Greek 
Critieiam  of  pliilosophical  schoola  to  criticiam.  None  of  these 
thejnur  schools  except  the  Peripatetics  (and  in  a  negative 
eitJtooU:  sctrt  of  way  the  Platoniste)  deserved  very  well  of 
Th^Stoia.  our  Tenth  Muse.  The  Stoics — when  they  were  not 
in  that  mood  of  disdainful  tolerance  which  is  represented  by 
Epictetus'  doctrine  of  "the  lan,"^  of  less  tolerance  still  and 
more  disdain  as  shown  by  Marcus  Aurelius,^  or  of  affected 
contempt,  almost  pure  and  simple,  as  in  Seneca,"  which  was 
their  later  attitude — seem  in  their  earlier  days  to  have  devoted 
themselves  with  great  vigour  to  grammatical  investigations, 
and  at  all  times  to  have  afiected  the  allegorical  style.  But  we 
cannot  wonder  that  they  spent  no  pains  on  investigating,  still 
less  that  they  spent  no  pains  on  clmnipiouing,  that  mixed  in- 
tellectual and  sensual  pleasure  which  is  the  business  and  the 
glory  of  literature. 

The  attitude,  however,  of  their  principal  antagonists  is  all  the 
more  surprising.  The  Cynic  vulgarity  and  insolence  could  not 
be  expected  to  busy  itself  profitably  with  letters,  and,  as  we 
shall  see  shortly,  the  ancient  Pyrrhuniats  have  at  least  left  us 
nothing  to  show  that  they  could  combine  with  their  Que  sats-Je  t 
on  philosophical  points,  the  keen  literary  enjoyment  and  the 
discriminating  literary  appreciation  of  their  great  modern 
champion.  Hut  the  attitude  of  the  Epicureans  to  literature  is 
one  of  the  most  surprising  things  in  the  history  of  ancient 
pliilosophy. 

One  might  have  supposed,  not  merely  that  a  Hedonist  philo- 
sophy would  apply  itself  most  joyfully  and  energetically  to  the 


'  Tliia  tlocU-iae,  be&t  known  to  Edr- 
liab  roadcn,  perhftjn,  from  Mr  Amulil's 
not  quite  fair  applicttion  of  it  to 
Tlu^phile  Oautitir,  is  uf  lauch  more 
gencnl  applicttina  in  the  origltuU 
(Bneliiridum,  ca[>.  <>*21,  Mati  being 
npir«MDted  ai  a  royager  h>  a  far 
country,  all  «i»;upati»iM  nave  duty 
jmd  philoaophy  are  reallj  oMre  "  iniu 


on  tho  jounicy,"  pLeaaaut  perliapa  tat 
u  iiiglit,  Init  nut  gooc)  to  itay  in. 
"Eloquence"  it  specially  dwelt  uo  a» 
one  of  Ute»e  "imiB." 

1  Who  tlionks  Honvon  (i.  17)  Uiat  lie 
did  oot  nuke  more  prugre*t  i»  rhetoric 
sud  poeti-y. 

=  V.  infm,  bk.  it  p.  246  •?. 
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investigatioD  and  the  vindication  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
'Tkc  sources  of  cUaraxia  and  aponia}  but  that  it  would  do 

Xpiettrtam :  so  with  all  the  more  vigour  as  thus  vindicatiug  itself 
"*■  from  the  common  charge  of  edteeming  only  sensual 
pleasures.  Yet,  though  the  scanty  wreckage  of  original  Epi- 
curean writing  warns  us  not  to  be  too  peremptory,  there  is 
absolutely  no  evidence  that  Epicurus,  or  any  of  his  followers, 
took  this  side.  Nay,  the  whole  evidence  available  is  distinctly 
against  any  such  supposition.  Perhaps  we  could  have  no 
stronger  testimony  to  the  reluctance  with  which  antiquity 
took  the  \iew  of  literature  as  a  pleasure-giver,  or  rather  to  the 
rarity  with  wliicb  audi  a  view  even  presented  itself.  If  we  were 
here  indulging  further  in  speculation,  it  might  not  be  improper 
to  suggest  that  the  atomic  and  necessitarian  theory  of  Epicurus 
deprived  the  operations  of  the  artist  of  half  their  interest. 
But  this  would  be  to  travel  out  of  bounds.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  Epicurus  is  accused  of  slighting  critical  discussion 
altogether,  that  his  chief  disciple  Mctrodorus  appears  to  have 
written  a  book  on  poetry  which  was  a  general  attack  on  it  as  a 
useless  and  futile  thing,  and  that  the  fragment^)  of  Philodemus 
of  Gadara,  which  have  been  salvaged  from  Hcrculaneum,  go  to 
support  the  same  idea. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  lay  too  much  stress  ou  this. 

The  charge  against  Epicurus  and  Mctrodorus  rests,  mainly  if 

not  wholly,  on  the  testimony  of  Plutarch,  who,  as  we  shall  see, 

took  the  merely  ethical  vi(iw  of  literature,  and  is  found  in  that 

treatise  of  the  Mondia  in  which  be  sets  himself  to  prove  that 

^Epicureanism  cannot  even  give  the  pleasure  at  which  it  aims. 

And  the   tolerably  abundant  fragments  of  Philodemus-  are, 

even  after  all  the  pains  spent  on  them,  in  such  a  chaos  that 

only  exti-emely  temerarious  orguers  will  do  more  than  take 

a  vague  inference  from  them.    The  remark  whicli  the  latest 

editor  of  this  pu;^zle  has  made  about  one  book — "  It  is  difficult 

to  know  whether  Philodemus  or  his  opponent  is  speaking" — 

'applies,  I  should  say,  to  almost  all.      Not  only  is  this  the 

^case;  but  we  con  see,  with  hardly  any  danger  of  mistake,  that 


'  Frecdoui  fnnn  truubiB  and  |miu ;  tlia 
lormart  eapecioUj,  iMlog  the  tecliiuc«l 


term  for  tiie  EiMOureftD  nonchaiaHcc. 
'  Ed.  Ludlutu.     Uiptk,  1692. 
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if  this  diificulty  were  removed,  aud  if  we  had  the  whole  treatise 
fully  ftnd  fairly  written  out  before  us,  our  8tate  would  be  very 
little  the  more  gracious,  A  very  great,  perhaps  the  greater, 
part  of  it  seems  to  have  beeu  occupied  witli  the  discussion  of  one 
of  those  endless  technical  questions — "  Is  Rhetoric  an  art  or  is 
it  not?" — in  which  antiq^uity  seems  to  liave  taken  an  interest, 
the  utter  uniutelligibility  of  which  to  us  is  only  tempered 
by  the  wise  reflection  that  plenty  of  our  questions  to-day  will 
seem  equally  "  ashes,  ciudera,  dust "  to  students  two  thousand 
years  hence.  The  real  and  solid  conclusion  is,  once  more,  that 
we  have  not  lost  nearly  so  much  as  we  seem  to  have  lost 
by  the  disappearance  of  these  endless  treatises  on  rhetoric 
and  on  poetry.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  one  in  a  thou- 
sand of  them  might  have  beeu  another  Ilepl  '^T>^ov?:  it  is 
far  more  probable  that  not  one  would  have  been  anything  of 
the  kiud. 

If  Acatalepsy/  the  doxy  of  the  Pyrrhonists,  has  been  some- 
what more  fortuuate  in  one  way  than  her  close  connection 
the  Ataraxia  of  the   Garden,  she  has  paid  for  that 
PyrrhcmiHi:  fortune  in  another.      Except    in   the  magnificent 
ScxttiM  poem  of  Lucretius,  we  have  no  complete  document 

"  '  of  Epicurean  philosophy,  and  there  the  philosophy 
is  utterly  eclipsed,  burnt  up,  washed  away,  by  the  blaze  and 
the  torrent  of  the  poetry.  No  such  disturbing  element  enters 
into  the  two  very  businesslike  expositions  of  philosophic  doubt 
which  we  possess  in  tlie  Pyrrhunic  SkdtJu-^  and  the  Atjainst 
the  Doifmatisis  of  Sextus  Empiricus.-  But,  if  the  one  writ«r 
is  almost  too  much  of  a  poet,  the  other  is  very  much  too 
little  of  a  prose  writer.  Scepticism  has  assuredly  no  necessary 
connection  witli  dulness,  though  it  may  have  a  good  deal  with 
levity.  IJut  Sextus  Empiricus  is  one  of  the  dullest  writers  of 
autiquity.  There  is  not  a  spark,  not  a  glimmer  even,  in  his 
phrase,  which  is  chiefly  made  up  of  the  most  damnable  iteration 
of  technical  terms;  his  arrangement  is  desultory;  and  beyond 
a  raking  together  of  all  the  arguments,  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent, for  general  or  particular  agnosticism,  that  he  has  read 

^  The  iiictqii|ir«li«oiubleiieM  of  thins*  ;  th«  imptmit^ilitf  of  certoio  knowledge. 
3  Ed.  Bckkcr.     Berlia,  1S42. 
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or  can  think  of,  he  seems  to  find  it  impossible  to  go.  At  the 
same  time,  modern  writers  have  found  by  no  means  a  bad 
subject  for  such  h}nidliii<»  in  the  contradictions,  the  incon- 
sistencies, the  ineptitudes  of  literary  critics:  the  eighteenth 
century  especially,  from  the  writings  of  the  great  Scriblenis 
to  the  Pii7-Huitx  of  LitiTaturr,  is  full  of  sucii  things.  And  if 
there  is  little  of  the  kind  (for  there  is  something)  in  Sextus, 
we  may  not  improperly  set  it.  down  to  the  fact  that  he  found 
little  to  fasten  upon. 

What  he  gives  is  contained  in  three  of  the  four  last  sections 
of  Agaiiuft  the  DogmaiisUy  those  dealing  with  Grammarians, 
Kbetoricians,  and  Musicians  respectively.  In  the  last,  which  is 
the  shortest,  I  do  not  know  that,  the  example  of  childish 
cavilling  quoted  by  Egger — that  a  bard  wag  set  to  look  after 
Clytiemnestra,  and  Clytieiunestra  murdered  her  husband  —  is 
more  or  less  childish  than  the  solemn  sophism  (not  quoted  by 
him)  with  which  the  chapter  and  the  book  closes,  to  the  effect 
that  as  there  is  no  "time"^  in  the  wide  sense,  so  there  can  ba 
no  "  time  " — feet,  rhythms,  measures — in  the  narrow. 

The  section  on  Rhetoric  is  also  short,  and  turns  almost  wholly 
upon  the  old  aporia  whethur  Klietoric  is  an  art  or  not,  with 
others  of  a  similar  kiud. 

As  for  the  grammatical  section,  that  does  touch  us  nearer  ; 
indeed,  when  Sextus  divides  Urammar  into  two  parts,  adopting 
for  the  second  the  definition  of  Bionysius  of  Thrace,  that 
"  Grammar  is  the  knowledge  *  of  what  is  said  by  the  poets  and 
profic  writers,"^  we  seem  to  be  almost  at  home.  Uut  in  this 
expectation  we  should  be  counting  without  our  host,  the 
sceptical  physician,  and,  indeed,  without  antiquity  generally. 
We  have  first  quibbling  A  pf.rU  de  vnc  about  empeiria,  then  other 
definitions,  then  eousiderations  of  the  mere  grammatical 
elements.  Only  after  a  long  time  does  Sextus  come  to  the 
grammarian's  business  of  interprttinif  the  poets  and  prose 
writers.     ^Vud  then  he  not  only  seems  to  be  dealing  with  men 


■  '  TliM  w  pruvcH  iu  Llie  itfual  fklUcy- 

[Mhinn :  Time  iniivt  tin  luutt,  [ireMetit, 
or  hiture.     AHntitiedly,  neither  pMt 
^m        oiir  future   tiuK  w;   [ireMeiit  titne  u 
B       citlicr  rl)rinbl«  or  indivUiltle,  to  ncli 
H  VOL.  I. 


of  whicli  tliere  ia  nn  objeoUoo. 

*  ffvrypA^'''i.  Tlie  opposilion  ia  at 
old  lu  PUto,  though  ffvyrp^f*^  u  ton** 
timn  liinit«<l  to  "historiMi." 
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of  atraw,  but  answers  them  with,  as  Lulher  would  say,  a  most 
"etramineous"  ai^oieut.  Poetry,  it  seems,  they  say  (and  it  is 
fair  to  Sexlns  to  admit  that  Plutarch  and  other  people  do  in 
eflect  say  this)  is  useful  as  containing  wise  saws  and  pliilo- 
sophical  instances :  grammar  is  necessary  to  understand  poetrj' : 
therefore,  firaninmr  is  jrood.  He  does  not  care  actually  to 
attack  poetry,  hut  observes  that,  in  su  far  as  it  provides  matter 
useful  or  necessary  for  life,  it  is  always  clear,  and  wants  no 
grammatical  exposition,  while  (662-GG^)  whatsoever  deals  in 
unfamiliar  stories,  or  is  enigmatically  expressed,  is  useless,  so  that 
grammar  can  do  nothing  useful  with  it.  A  subsequent  conten- 
tion, that  grammarians  know  neitlier  the  matter  nor  the  words 
of  literature,  tliougli  a  little  sweeping,  niigiit  have  clmpter  and 
vetse  given  for  it  in  the  case  of  at  least  some  critics.  But  when 
Sextus  establishes  his  first  point  by  triumphing  over  the  poor 
grammarians  for  not  having  perceived  in  a  Homeric  epithut 
an  allusion  to  a  pharmaceutical  property,  and  in  Euripides 
a  point  of  clinical  practice  (671),  he  is  either  making  a  heavy 
joke  or  is  utterly  off  the  critical  standpoint. 

A  third  school,  in  its  various  stages,  has  perhaps  a  better,  if  a 
vague,  repute  for  attention  to  literature.  Perverse  aa  was  in 
The  Aea-  many  respects  the  attitude  of  Plato  to  the  subject  iu 
Jania,  detail,  it  was  impciasible  (or  might  have  seemed 
impossible)  that  his  doctrine  of  pst/cJuu/otjia}  and  tlie  magnifi- 
cent eulogies  bestowed  in  the  I<m  and  the  Pfuedrus  on  that 
poetry  towards  which  he  is  elsewhere  so  severe,  should  not 
induce  his  followers — at  whatever  great  a  distance — to  do  like- 
wise. It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  found  easier  by  the 
earlier  Acadeuiica  to  follow  the  crotchet  than  the  enthusiasm, 
and  many  of  the  puerile  and  ser\'ile  quibbles  to  which  we 
have  referred  as  appearing  in  Sextus  Empiricus  seem  to  be  of 
Academic  origin. 

The  Neo-Platonifits,  at  least,  might  be  looked  to  with  some 
hope.     Their  spirit  at  any  rate  was  not  negative,  and  they  seem, 

'  The  "Ie»diiigof  tliBBuul"tutniUi«,  though  in  PUto  luauelf  it  aometJmc* 

uid  giftA,  aod  pl«uurss.    Ari«U>ll«  lik«>  )uu     aii     uofAVciurabla     UMUlilig,    of 

wise  iidopU  iiw  word:  Mid  indeed  it  "allurvuieDt,"  "wiiuctioD." 
cDDUina  ia  itaclf  tb«  louJ  of  critiobm. 
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88  a  rule,  to  have  been  diligent  and  eager  students  of  literature. 
Thi  Nto-  B»t,  on  the  other  hand,  their  tendency  towards 
Ptatoniata.  mystlcisni,  aud  aUo  the  strong  colour  wliicli  their 
philosophy  took  from  the  East,  made  them  especially  suscep- 
tible U)  the  teinplations  of  allegory,  which,  aa  we  have  seen  and 
shall  see,  was  a  Delilah  of  criticism  in  uliuoat  all  its  stajies  in 
Greece.  And  when  they  escaped  this  they  nearly  always 
succumbed  to  the  other  temptations  of  merely  grammatical 
and  textual  inquiries,  or  to  those  of  an  abstract  and  theoretical 
KStheticiam.  which  leaves  the  actual  estimation  of  literature  aa 
literature  out  of  sight. 

Thus,  from  the  two  great  chiefs  of  the  school,  Plutiuus  aud 
Proclus,  we  have  short  treatises  on  the  Beautiful — by  I'roclus 
.  iu  the  form  of  a  commentary  (not  complete)  on  the 

FiTit  Alcibi'td'S  of  Plato,  while  the  tractate  of 
Plotinns^  attaches  itself  somewhat  less  closely  to  the  ffij^ias. 
From  the  very  lirst  tins  latter  keeps  rij,'idly  and  laboriously  to 
the  abstract.  Beauty,  we  are  told,  speciolly  affects  tlie  seuse  of 
sight,  hut  the  ear  perceives  it  in  eloquence,  poetry,  and  music. 
It  is  also  in  emotious,  iu  virtue,  in  science.  Is  all  this  derived 
from  one  principle  or  from  many  ?  What  is  it,  or  what  are 
they  ?  But  as  there  is  both  essential  and  accidental  Ixjauty,  we 
must  tirst  settle  what  the  attractive  principle  is.  A  shrewd 
question,  and  one  which,  if  followed  out  iu  the  proper  direction, 
would  lead  straight  to  the  best  criticism  of  literature;  but, 
unluckily,  Plotinus  docs  not  so  follow  it. 

He  proceeds  to  examine  and  expose  the  ditficulties  attending 
the  proposition  that  beauty  conies  mainly  or  chiefly  from  pro- 
portion of  parts.  There  must  rather,  he  holds,  \*e  iu  the  soul 
some  faculty  of  perceiviug  the  divine  quality,  whether  niauil'ested 
in  proportion  or  in  anything  else.  The  beauty  of  bodily  substances 
depends  on  their  afliuity  with  the  diviue  :  the  beauty  of  things 
not  recognised  by  the  senses  depends  on  their  identity  with  it. 
In  yet  other  words,  and  from  a  yet  other  point  of  view,  Beauty 


*  B*m,,  vi.  1,  SojianttHjr  prititcd 
with  FrocIu«,  in  an  editiou  which  I 
iMveuotwcii,  hy  Ctvumt,  iq  1814.  M. 
Thity  ioclutlcil  k  Freoch  trtnsktion  in 


the  nttber  capricioutlj'  wlectAd  but 
iiiterwUng  ftpfieudiz  of  piic€9  j'nHflea- 
tivet  appimclfrd  to  hi*  ffiUoire  dct 
Opinion*:  aoA  I  Wtievv  thnv  i»  wiotlier. 
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is  Good,  Ugliness  is  Kvil :  the  attraction  of  the  tirst  pair,  the 
repulsion  of  the  second,  easily  explains  itself. 

As  for  the  organ  wherewith  beauty  is  perceived,  it  is  the 
soul:  the  senses  only  apprehend  shadow-beauties  —  reflections 
and  suggestions  of  reality.  The  faculty  must  be  cultivated ; 
it  must  be  refined  by  high  thinking  and  plain  living,  and  at 
last  it  will  see  that,  though  Good  and  Beauty  are  one,  yet 
Beauty  is  in  a  lower  sphere  than  Good — is,  in  fact,  but  an 
imitation  of  it. 

All  this  is  not  merely  Platonic  —  it  is  itself  beautiful  and 
good :  it  is  noble,  it  is  true,  it  deserves  everything  that  can 
possibly  be  said  in  its  favour.  But  for  the  actual  purposes  of 
literary  criticism  it  is  but  as  a  sweet  song  in  a  foreign 
lanpuaj^e.  It  wi!l  hardly  help  us  in  the  very  least  degree  to 
distinguish  Shelley  from  the  most  estimable  of  minor  poets,  or 
Thackeray  from  the  least  estimable  of  minor  novelists.  It  does, 
by  way  of  iliustration,  touch  literary  criticism  once  itself^  for  it 
refers  to  "  the  admirable  allegory  "  which  represents  Ulysses  as 
using  all  his  eft'orts  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  enchantments 
of  Circe  an<l  the  passion  of  Calypso,  resisting  all  the  entice- 
ments of  bodily  beauty  and  delight.  To  the  greatest  as  to  tiie 
least  of  Neo  -  Platnnists  the  allegorical  explanation  is  itself 
Circe,  itself  Calypso;  and  instead  of  endeavouring  to  escape 
from  it,  he  willing  meets  it  willing,  and  abides  contented  in 
those  ever-open  arms. 

This  is  especially  seen  in  the  writings,  known  or  attributed, 
of  the  most  industrious  and  variously  accomplished,  if  not  the 
most  gifted,  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  Porphyry.  Por- 
phyry has  to  his  credit  two  documents  wliich,  in 
tide  and  subject,  are  undoubtedly  literary,  the  Quarstiones 
Hotnericce  and  the  De  Anlro  Nymjtha-rum;  while  some  would  take 
away  from  Plutarch,  and  give  to  him,  the  work  on  Homer's 
Life  and  Poems,  which  has  undergone  the  indignity  of  being 
spoken  of  as  "miserable"  by  M.  Egger.'  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Archbishop  Trencli*  gives  the  author,  whoever  he  was, 
what  would,  if  deser\'ed,  be  the  very  liigh  praise  of  having  thus 

■  op,  cit.  flitt,,  p.  484. 

*  Saered  Latm  Poetry  (ed.  2,  Loadoo,  18S4>,  p.  30,  note. 
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early  "  recognised  very  distinctly  the  charm  which  rhyme 
has  for  the  ear."  If  this  were  so,  I  should  be  inclined  to  put 
him  together  with  Phiiostratug,  as  having  at  least  stumbled  on 
a  great  critical  truth.  But  perhaps  the  words  will  hardly  bear 
the  burden,  for  the  writer,  quoting  tieXttza-dtcv  uBivdtov  .... 
ipXOfUvutov,  adds,  "These  words  and  their  likes  add  much  grace 
and  pleasure  tn  the  expression."  '  And  unluckily,  the  remark 
occurs  only  in  an  examination  of  Homer  hjjiguns.  where  this 
is  taken  as  representing  homoKotdeuton,  Now,  honioeotrieuto^t, 
tliough  it  is  11  sort  of  poor  relation  of  rhyme,  belongs  to  that 
branch  of  the  family  which  more  rightly  bears  the  name 
of  Jingle.  Ilowever  this  may  be,  the  treatise,  as  a  whole, 
would  scarcely  add  to  the  reputation  either  of  Plutarcli  or 
of  Porphyry. 

The  two  more  certain  works,  on  the  other  hand,  belong 
only  to  those  oiit.'ikirts  of  our  Rubject  whicli  have  been  so 
often  characterised.  The  Qncstioii.'^  -  busy  themselves  almost 
wholly  with  the  text  and  the  meaning,  though  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  Porphyry  is  much  above  the  usual  scholiast  in  sense  and 
judgment,  and  sometimes  approaches  criticism  proper.  This 
approach,  liowever,  is  generally,  if  not  always,  displayed  in  the 
same  direction  as  that  of  Aristotle's  extant  Homeric  Problems 
(v.  sitpra,  p.  49  &q.)  and  of  many  of  the  remarks  made  by  the 
Master  in  Hie  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  PcmUcji — the  direction, 
namely,  of  solving  material  aporia,  such  as  Aristotle's  own 
comment  on  ^mpoTtpov  Kepait,  and  Porphyry's"  on  the  demurrer 
why  Penelope  did  not  send  Telemachus  for  aid  to  her  own 
parents  ?  The  process,  in  sliort.  illustrates  frequently,  if  not 
always,  tliat  curious  mvrving  from  the  purely  literary  question 
which  we  so  often  notice.  Almost  any  magnet  is  strong  enough 
to  draw  the  connuentator  away  from  that  question.  He  will 
even  ask,  and  gravely  answer,  the  question,  Why  men.  but 
not  gods,  are  represented  as  washing  their  hands  before  dinner  ? 

*  ftiKiara  wpartifttct  ry  A^yft  x^*"  (>[>•  40-43.     The  subject  m  dMlt  with, 

«al  Vtot^.  from  another  point  of  ricw,  io  t  uono- 

'  Ed.    Sohnwier,     2    vul».,    Leipnic,  grmph  by  M.  C«rroU,  ArittoUe'»  Poctitt 

U90.  in  the  light  of  tU  Uomerw  Sehetia, 

'  For  thin  uid  the  «ubM<iuaato(li1ity  Bkltiuiurr,  189S. 
■M  &chnd«r  (op.  eU,,  Ad  OdfSKam), 
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The  Ik  A-ntro  Nympharum,*  on  Ihe  other  haud,  is  the  principal 
example,  in  interiuediute  times,  of  that  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion or  misinterpretation  which,  unless  kept  severely  in  order, 
is  anre  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  criticism  to  which  it  can 
at  best  be  ancillary.  From  no  other  members  of  the  school, 
80  far  as  I  know,  have  we  anything;  that  coaies  even  as  near 
to  criticism  as  this. 

But  the  Schools  have  led  us  far  from  our  immediate  context 
and  subject,  the  literature  of  the  tliree  centuries  after  Aristolle. 
Mdoriciann  ^^'"^'^  ^'^  ^'"^  literature  il  cannot  be  said  that  one 
and  OratK-  slugle  tcxt,  of  undoubtcd  genuineness  and  sub- 
^^"^•"1  stanliv©  importance,  preserves  for  us  the  critical 
views  of  the  something  like  three  hundred  years  which  passed 
between  the  philosopher's  death  in  322  B.c.  and  the  nourishing 
of  Dionysius  of  Ilalicarnassus  in  the  third  decade  before  Christ, 
Two  things,  however,  may  he  said  to  be.  in  a  round  and  general 
manner,  ascertained  as  having  either  taken  definite  form  or 
come  into  existence  during  this  time ;  and  though  both  are  con- 
ditioned very  uncomfortably  by  our  bwk  of  texts,  they  are  both 
of  lliH  Utmost  importance  to  the  history  of  Criticism,  and  tlicy 
can  both  be  spoken  of,  with  caution,  indeed,  but  with  some 
general  induction  not  too  far  from  certjiinty.  The  one  is  the 
establishment  of  the  teacliing  of  Khetoric  in  a  form  which 
underwent  no  very  important  modification  for  five  or  six 
hundred  years,  and  no  alwolute  revolution  for  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hundred.  The  other  is  the  birtli  of  Verbal  Criticism — of  the 
kind  of  criticism  which  long  arrogated  to  itself  something  like 
a  primarj'  title  to  the  name,  and  has,  in  the  snme  or  other  forms, 
not  yet  quite  given  np  Its  pretensions — under  the  auspices  of 
Arislarchus  and  the  great  Alexandrian  school  of  commentatorit. 
The  importance  assigned  to  these  can  bejustiHed  from  the  fact, 
whether  that  fact  be  or  he  not  in  itself  distasteful,  that  of  such 
ancient  criticism  as  remains  to  us,  by  far  the  larger  part  is 


'  M;  copy  erf  this  is  tb«  ee^-«t« 
edilicm  of  Van  Goriw  (Tr»j«n:li  lul 
Khenuin,  }'9b).  It  uku  ItArxlly  bo 
oeoanarjr  to  u;  ttwt  tlio  subjecL  is 
the  fiunuUB  and  buutiful  opeaing  of 
Od.  xiii.     An  fur  the  tj-eati»«iit — the 


cave,  th«  double  eatrutoe,  the  nynif  h&, 

t)ie  VHscs,  the  bees  "re  nil  allegorwtl 
to  thu  11^,  pr«»aed  to  death,  broken 
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bnsied  rather  iu  these  two  directions  thau  in  that  of  Criticism 
proper.  On  the  one  Imnd,  we  have  the  huge  body  of  work,  not 
e%'en  so  quite  completely  collected,  which  fills  tlie  seven  thou- 
sand pages  of  Walz's  Jtkelorea  G-nrci,  and  the  less  voluminous 
thesaurus  which  does  duty  for  Koman  effort  on  the  same  lines. 
On  the  other,  we  have  the  botiy  (whether  as  great  or  greater 
its  more  scattered  condition  does  not  permit  one  to  say  cer- 
tainly) of  Scholia.  And  we  constantly  find — to  our  grief — that 
the  better  writers  (of  whom,  at  least  iu  some  cases,  something 
survives  to  us)  are  apt  to  stray,  in  one  or  other  of  these  directions, 
from  the  proper  path  of  tliat  critici.sin  which,  though  it  does  not 
neglect  either  Klietorical  method  or  verbal  minuteness,  yet  busies 
itself  mainly  with  far  other  questions,  asking,  "  Is  this  writer 
or  this  work,  on  the  whole,  good  or  bad  as  work  or  writer  ? " 
•'  What  variety  of  the  poetical  or  prosaic  pleasure  does  he  or  it 
give  ?  "  "  What  are  the  sources,  so  far  as  they  are  traceable, 
of  this  pleasure?"  "What  ia  the  special  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
author  or  the  book  ? "  "  What  place  do  both  hold,  iu  relation 
to  other  books  or  authors  of  the  same  or  other  times,  in  the 
same  or  other  languages?"  It  will  not  be  otiose  if  we  attempt 
to  sketch,  from  tlie  extant  e.xamplcs,  what  the  llhetoriciau  and 
the  Scholiast,  as  u  rule,  actually  did,  what  aim.  they  seem  lo 
have  set  before  tliein,  what  connection  with  the  best  literary 
criticism  they  seem  to  have  had. 

We  need  not  very  greatly  disturb  ourselves  at  the  fact  that, 
of  complete  Rhetorical  treatises,  we  have  probably  nothing 
between  Aristotle  and  Dionysius,  if  even  that  attributed  to  the 
latter  be  genuine ;  and  that  modern  investigations  refuse 
indorsement  to  the  gcuuineness  of  the  Ik  Jnterprdationf 
attributed  to  Demetrius  I'halereus,'  which  would,  if  it  weru 
genuine,  be  tlie  oldest  we  have.  For,  from  myriad  petty  in- 
dications, there  is  no  reasonable  reason  for  believing  that  a 
genuine  Rhetoric  by  Bemetrius  would  be  very  diHerent  from 
that  which  is  now  attributed  to  some  later  Alexandrian  writer. 
BheLoric,  as  we  have  seen,  had  from  the  first  been  hampered 
by  special  attributions  and  limitations ;  nor  (as  m  often  happens 
in  history)  did  these  limitations  cease,  at  any  rate  to  some  ex> 

'  I*,  in/ra,  p.  103. 
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tent,  to  work  when  their  causes  ceased  to  exist.  The  sentry 
in  St  James's  Park,  who  continued  to  be  posted  till  the  other 
day  at  the  gardeu-door  of  a  certain  house,  because  (as  it  was 
found  out  long  after  the  reason  had  been  forgotten)  some  Royal 
or  AnihaasadoriHl  personage  had  been  quiirtered  there  for  a 
time  generations  earlier,  was  a  great  and  admirable  allegory — 
and  in  wiser  days  than  our  own  would  have  remained  undis- 
turbed as  such.  Moreover,  though  the  politi<uil  importance  of 
Rhetoric  decreased,  and  the  assemblies  of  Greece  became  mere 
parish  councils ;  though  the  law  courts  went  more  and  more 
either  by  fixed  codes  or  penionnl  influence;  though  philosopliy 
became  phluaria  ;  Khetoric,  having  once,  with  uncoascious  cun- 
ithtioric  "*°g'  S**^  Education  practically  into  her  hands,  re- 
tartj/  tained  that  powerful  engine  and  all  the  influence  that 

fttmoiyjxx .  jj^  confers.  It  would  seem  however  tliat,  pretty  early, 
a  very  mischievous  process  of  stereotyping  took  place.  Grammar 
and  Logic,  the  companions  of  Rhetoric,  were  to  some  extent 
saved  by  their  having  positive  things  to  deal  with — the  facts  of 
speech  and  the  Laws  of  Thought  But  Rhetoric  dealt  with  fashion, 
opinion,  etiquette :  and  except  when,  in  the  hands  of  superior 
persons  like  Dionysius  and  Longinus  among  the  Greeks,  like 
Quintilian  among  the  Latins,  it  shook  itself  free  and  became 
the  Literary  Criticism  that  it  ought  to  be,  it  became  a  rather 
parlous  thing.  It  early  developed  the  disease  of  techuical 
jargon,  in  that  specially  dangerous  form — recognisable  perliaps 
in  times  nearer  oiir  own  than  those  of  BemetriLis  or  even  of 
Hermogenes — -the  form  of  giving  wantonly  new  meanings  Co 
common  words.  It  elaborated  an  arbitrary  and  baneful  system 
of  "common  form" — of  schemes,  and  types,  and  conventional 
schedules,  into  which,  by  a  minimum  of  iutellectual  exertion,  the 
orator  or  writer  could  throw  what  he  wanted.  Ou  the  one 
hand,  it  constantly  increased  and  multiplier!  the  Figures;  ou 
the  other  hand,  it  invented  a  system  of  things  called  lUaseis — 
'*  states  of  the  case  " — which  attempted  to  classify  and  stereotypy 
the  matter  of  the  orator's  brief,  just  as  the  Figures  classified  and 
stereotyped  his  oratorical  means  of  dealing  with  it.  In  other 
words,  and  to  adopt  the  terms  of  literary  criticism  itself,  the 
stop-watch  ruled  supreme.     In  the  more  techuical  examples  of 
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Khetorical  art,  such  as  those  of  the  far  later  bat  characteristic 
Hermogenes,  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  anything  whicli  touches 
literary  criticism  ut  all.  Ouly  the  grealer  meu,  as  has  been 
said,  were  ever  able  to  break  free ;  and  the  sort  of  scorn  with 
which  they  apeak  of  their  predecessors  —  Qiiintilian  (jf  the 
figure-mongers,  Longiuus  of  Ctecilius — is  iuvaluable  (especially 
as  neither  Quintilian  nor  Lonpnus  seems  to  have  been  at  all 
a  bad-blooded  person)  as  showing  how  irksome  the  traditional 
Bhetohc  was  felt  to  be  by  meu  who  bad  in  them  the  seme  of 
literature. 

The  Scholiast,  on  the  other  hand,  if  of  a  less  traceable  crea- 
tiott,  is  of  almost  equally  old  lineage,  and  he  may  conveniently 
.  be  dealt  with,  in  such  detail  and  variety  as  he 
vat  a«tt  reiLuires,  before  the  more  formidable  bulk  of  the 
SehotiaMic  School  Hhetoricians  occupies  us.  We  have  already 
aeen,  in  glimpses,  that  the  restless  curiosity  of  the 
Greeks  took  very  early  to  purely  philological  inquir)',  U)  the 
separation  and  naming  of  parts  of  speech,  to  the  codificatiou 
of  ^ammar.  And  it  was  impossible  that  a  people  furnished 
with  such  an  admirable  language  and  so  early  developing  ac- 
complishment, both  in  music  and  poetry,  should  not,  at  a  stage 
proportionately  much  earlier  than  in  other  cases,  discover  and 
prosecute  iuquiries  as  to  Prosody.  To  this  day,  Greek  grammar 
is,  to  some  tastes  at  any  rate,  the  only  grammar  which  is  not 
too  arbitrary  or  too  jejune  to  excite  i\ny  interest  The  wonderful 
symmetry  of  Greek  accidence,  the  mazy  but  by  no  means  un- 
planned intricacy  of  Greek  syntax,  have  had  power  to  fascinate 
schoolboys  who,  both  at  that  age  and  later,  were  merely  bored 
by  the  arbitrary  niceties  of  Latin,  ond  refused  to  accept  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  impose  an  appea.rance  of 
system  on  the  autinomianism  and  the  compromises  of  English. 
As  for  Greek  metre,  though  the  subject  has  not  the  historio 
interest — the  interest  of  great  yet  not  inexplicable  changes — 
which  belongs  to  the  prosody  of  the  two  other  languages  just 
brought  into  comparison,  it  is  capable  of  much  more  exact  hand- 
ling. And,  in  particular,  the  jwculiar  structure  of  Greek  choric 
verse,  tliat  hitlierto  unparalleled  blend  which  unites  much  of  the 
liberty  of  prose  with  the  ordered  charm  of  poetry,  gave  practi- 
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calJy  endless  occupation  to  intellects  which  would  aoon  have 
been  satiated  with  the  comparative  monotony  of  Latin,  and 
whicli  might  have  recoiled  before  the  apparent  lawlessness  of 
Km^iish. 

It  is  not  very  certain  at  what  precise  time  these  two  studies 
(or.  if  we  take  prosody  to  be  a  part  of  grammar,  this  joint-study) 
b^an  to  occupy  considerable  numbers  of  professional  students. 
But  it  must  have  been  a  tolerably  early  one,  and  by  de^es 
the  grammarian  in  his  pure  function,  the  scholiast  in  his 
applied  one,  became  recognised  peraonagea. 

The  profession,  so  to  speak,  may  be  said  (according  to  the 

commou  tradition,  but  witli   suflicient  justice)  to   have   been 

_    -  formally  constituted  in  the  third  and  second  cen- 

sfnmati  ami  turies  before  Christ,  under  the  patronage  of  the 

o^^"'"*"'  successors   of   Alexander   at   the    courts   of    Per- 

gauius  and  Alexandria.     To    these  schools   belong 

the  famous  names  of  Zenodotus  (the  earliest,  and  belonging 

partly  to  the  third  century),  of  Crates  of  Mallos,  and,  above  all, 

of  Aristarchus.     It  is,  perhaps,  only  at  first  sight  surprisin-^ 

that,  famous  as  the  names  are,  they  are  for  the  most  part  names 

only.     Xot  one  single  work,  iior  even  any  substantial  passage 

of  a  work,  by  any  of  the  three  masters  just  mentioned,  or  by 

any  of  their  contemporaries  or  near  pupils,  has  come  down  to  us, 

save  in  tlie  case  of  one  pupil  of  Zeuodotus,  more  famous  even 

than   his  master,   the  grammarian    Aristophanes.       Criticism 

indeed,  it  has  been  said,  has,  of  all  literature  that  is  really 

literature,  the  most  precarious  existence.     Still,  we  know  a 

gooii  deal  about  them  from  citations,  allusions,  and  discussions 

in  later  writers,  while  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  we  have 

a  fairly  considerable  collectiou  of  fragments. 

The  disapi^earance  of  texts,  always  lamentable,  if  not  actually 
irremediable,  is  here  more  to  be  regretted  than  anywhere,  be- 
cause there  is  fair  reason  for  believing  that,  at  any  rate,  some 
of  these  grammarians  were  critics  in  the  full  and  proper  sense 
of  the  term.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  their  labuurs  appears  to 
have  been  directed  to  Homer,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  con- 
tradict the  general,  the  received,  opinion  that  while  the  I'isis- 
tratean  redaction  is  not  quite  certain  in  fact,  and  almost  en- 
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tirely  unknown  in  nattire.  while  it  is  certein  that  even  Aris- 
totle httti  before  him  a  text  difFering  rttciiarkahly  from  our  own, 
the  Alexandrian  grammarians  practically  produced  that  which 
we  have.  It  is  accordingly  from  this  time  that  the  famous 
and  formidable  craft — science  it  would  no  doubt  call  itself— of 
textual  criticism  may  be  said  to  date  ;  and  from  our  information, 
seeond-liand  as  it  is,  we  are  enabled  to  recognise  some  types  of 
textual  critics  which  are  not,  and  are  never  likely  to  be,  obsolete. 
Tn  Aristophanes,  the  spelling  reformer,  the  practical  originator 
of  accents,  it  is  not  rash  to  see  the  great  exemplar  of  the  critic 
Their  Four  of  the  puruly  philological  kind,  who  busies  iiimself 
Mofttn.  ^ith  those  literary  matters  which  are  most  remote 
from  literature  proper,  though  no  douht  ho  is  a  very  valuable 
person  when  he  is  kept,  in  his  proper  place.  Zenodotus  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  lexicographical  critic,  aud  seems 
also  to  have  been  the  father  of  all  those  who  by  "a  critical 
text"  mean  a  text  arranged  at  their  own  discretion,  passages 
being  expunged,  transposed,  or  corrected,  not  iu  accordance 
with  any  testimony  as  to  what  the  author  did  writ(^  but  accord- 
ing to  the  critic's  idea  of  wliat  he  ought  to  have  written — in 
other  words,  what  the  critic  himself  would  have  liked  him  to 
write,  or  wnnid,  if  he  could,  have  written  in  his  place.  Aris- 
tarchua  appears  to  have  deserved  the  primacy  generally 
accorded  lo  him  by  being  more  wisely  conservative  than 
ZenodolUB,  and  less  tempted  to  stick  in  the  letter  than  the 
lesser  Aristophanes ;  as  well  as  by  a  general  display,  in  his  more 
Iiterar\'  remarks,  of  critical  faculty  greater  than  was  possessed 
by  either,  and  intinitely  greater  than  that  of  the  average 
scholiast.  While  the  still  earlier,  and  at  least  equally  famous 
or  notorious,  naiuti  of  Zoilus  is  of  itself  sutlicient  to  show  that 
the  critic  who  is  merely  or  mainly  a  snarlcr  can  at  least  boast 
tliat  he  ia  of  an  ancient  lui^use. 

It  would  be  rash  to  deny,  and  even  unjust  to  doubt,  that 
some  of  these  famous  critics,  as  well  as  others  less  known  or 
not  known  at  all,  practised  criticism  in  its  best  and  widest 
sense,  regulating  texts  by  a  sanely  conservative  acutcness, 
interpreting  meajtings  and  purpose  with  adaptable  but  not  too 
fantastic  compliance,  annotating  matter  with  intelligent  eru- 
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dition,  and  eveu  acliieving,  as  best  ihey  could,  the  explanation 
of  the  nature  ntid  success  of  tlieir  author's  literary'  appeal,  and 
the  placing  of  his  work  in  the  general  map  of  literary  history. 
Nay,  there  were  actually,  though  our  remains  of  them  are  but 
tantalising,  literary  historians  of  tolerably  old  date.  But  it 
is  possibly  neither  presumptuous  nor  nogcnerous  to  suspect 
that,  if  we  had  the  whole  works  of  Aristarchus  before  us,  we 
should  (ind  in  him  (allowing  for  las  grammatical  tendency)  at 
least  as  much  shortcoming  as  we  found,  probably  far  more 
than  we  found,  in  Aristotle  from  the  rhetorical  side.  For  the 
The  Sehoii-  ^^^  disability — the  absence  of  comparison,  the  pos- 
astsonArif.  stssion  of  Dot  eveu  a  second  literature  for  purposes 
toiMiKt.  p£  contrast — must  have  wei;^hed  upon  Aristarchus 
just  as  it  weighed  upon  Aristotle.  And  it  ia  at  any  rate  not 
uncharitable,  it  is  merely  a  plain  recognition  of  actual  fact,  to 
say  that  on  the  great  mass  of  Greek  grammatical  criticism,  as 
it  comes  down  to  us  in  the  so<called  scholiasla,  the  curse  o{ 
the  letter  does  undoubtedly  rest.  Nothing,  for  instance,  is 
more  curious  than  to  read,  from  the  critical  jxjint  of  view,  the 
Scholia  on  Ariatophauea,^  some  of  which  are  undoubtedly 
among  the  oldest  that  we  have  on  any  author,  except  Homer. 
The  commentators  are  irreproachable  in  noting  the  slightest 
grammatical  peculiarity;  they  map  out  the  metres  with  re- 
ligious care.  Difticnlties  of  mere  meaniDg  they  tackle  with 
the  same  imperturbable  seriousness,  the  same  grave  and  chaste 
attention  to  duty,  whether  the  crwo:  is  a  recondite  "excursion 
into  the  hlu/:"  or  a  mystery  of  the  kitchen  and  the  fishniarket, 
or  a  piece  of  legal  technicality.  They  give  careful  and  useful 
abstracts  and  ai'guments,  dates  now  and  then,  sometimes  not 
contemptible  scraps  of  literary  history.  But  of  literary  criti- 
I^^^B  cism  proper,  of  appreciation  of  Aristophanes'  ever  fresh  wit,  of 
^^^B  his  astuiiisliiug  intellectual  alertness,  of  his  wide  knowledge, 
^^H  of  his  occasional  bursts  of  magnificent  poetry,  there  is  not  one 
^^^        word.     Vou  may  spend   hours,  days,  weeks  almost  over  the 

■  Ru 
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huge  collectioD;  but  the  result  will  ouly  be  that,  (or  this  special 
purpose,  page  after  page  will  be  drawn  blank. 

But  it  may  be  8ai<i,  "The  sclioHa  on  Aristophanes  are  con- 
fessedly '  poor  in  literary  annotation.     Why  do  you  take  them 
On  aa  an  example  ?     Why  not  take  in  preference,  or 

SophoeiM.  gjye  jn  addiliou,  one  at  least  of  those  collections  of 
scholia  which  the  same  authorities-  accept  as  richer  in  the 
matter?"  Very  well:  let  us  take  those  on  Sophocles,^  the 
admittedly  richest  of  ilU.  It  will — or  certainly  may — seem  at 
the  opening  as  if  a  more  promising  "  pocket "  had  been  struck, 
for  the  first  annotation  on  the  Aj(i.t  is  busy  with  the  arrange- 
ment and  contents  of  the  prologue,  and  its  relation  to  what 
follows;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  similar  matter  throughout 
the  commentary  on  this  pl«y  at  least.  But  when  we  come  to 
read  it  in  detail  we  find  that  its  criticism  is,  at  its  widest  de- 
parture from  the  mere  explanatory  supcfle^c  of  the  ordinary 
scholiast,  almost  purely  tkeatncal.  For  instance,  here  is  the 
note  on  66 :  "  The  introduction  of  Ajax  is  persuasive ;  for  thus 
the  pathos  of  the  tragedy  becomes  greater,  the  spectators 
perceiving  him  now  out  of  his  mind,  and  a  little  later  in 
his  senses." 

And  afjain  on  1 12  :  "He  speaks  as  in  other  respects  yielding 
to  the  goddess  but  in  this  opposing  her,  and  the  poet  hence 
shows  his  disposition  to  be  haughty  (since  the  spectators  are 
much  disposed  in  favour  of  Ajax  by  his  misfortunes,  and  all  but 
wroth  with  th«  poet),  that  Ajax  may  seem  to  suffer  justly  from 
his  want  of  submission  to  the  divinity." 

We  might  quote  the  long  and  curious  note  on  134  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  chorus  from  Salaminians;  the  criticism  of 
the  expostulation  of  tlie  said  chorus  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Greeks  to  Ajax.  158 ;  the  still  odder  note  on  201,  as  of  one  ex- 
pounding to  a  very  little  scliool-child  how  Teciiiessa  and  the 
Chorus  excltange  information;  tlie  formal  explanation,  on  342, 
why  Teucer  is  introduced   later  than   Tecmessa,  and  of  the 


'  See  the  lueful  uid  iiitcrestisg,  if 
mtlwr  widely  titled,  pnper  of  Ad. 
Treiidelcnburc  OrommUicarum  Grai- 
eorum   he   Arte    TtagitA    Judiciontm 
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hero's  iRni^uage  to  his  captive  mistress;  the  rationale,  770,  of 
the  arrival  of  the  messenger ;  the  descriptiou  of  the  aceue  at 
815.  But  tlie  mere  enumeration  of  such  things  as  these  ehoiild. 
without  the  expenditurti  uf  more  space,  be  suAicient  to  show 
what  the  character  of  this  annotation  is.  It  is  not  so  very 
dillerent  in  places  from  the  elaborate  stage  directions  with 
which,  for  the  last  century,  somt  playwrights,  especially  Ger- 
man and  Scandinavian,  have  been  wont  to  assist  the  ima^aa- 
tion  of  their  readers  or  hearers,  or  their  own  dramatic  incap- 
acity ;  aud  even  when  it  goes  beyond  this,  it  hardly  ever  goes 
further  than  the  explanation  and  justification  of  the  achon. 

The  same  is,  I  think,  almost  withotit  exception  the  character 
of  the  relatively  considerable  number  of  observations  of  a  critical 
kind  which  I  have  noted  on  other  plays.  Sometimes  they  are 
actual  directions  to  the  actor — who  is  told  on  EUcira  8iJ3  that 
he  "ought,  at  the  moment  of  uttering  the  cry,  to  look  up  to 
heaven,  and  raise  lua  hands  " — sometimes,  as  on  (Etlipus  Tyran- 
nus  141,  the  note  is  made  that  "this  will  stir  the  theatre." 
But  always,  I  think, — certainly  in  the  vast  uiajority  of  cases, — 
the  critic  absuins,  with  a  ri^iility  which  can  only  come  from 
deliberate  purpose  (aud  this  is  unlikely),  or  from  unconsciotts- 
aeas  that  the  thing  is  likely  to  be  required  of  him,  from  any 
comments  on  the  beauty  or  appropriateness  of  the  verse,  on  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  plirase  or  its  agreement  with  others,  on  the 
Sophoclean  characteristics  of  the  poetry,  or  even  (except  from 
the  pure  stage  point  of  view)  ou  the  evolution  of  the  characters. 
He  has  evidently  leanit  his  Aristotle,  and  looks  at  the  action 
first:  he  has  not  learnt  him  with  a  sufficiently  independent 
intelligence  to  remember  that  even  Aristotle  does  not  look  at 
the  action  only. 

But  the  case  becomes  strongest  when  we  come  to  what  should 

be   the  stronghold  of  literary    criticism  in  this  quarter — the 

,     „  Scholia  *   on    Homer   hiuiaelf.      Here  we   have   ihe 

C*»  Homtr.  ...  , 

thnce — nay,  thirty  tunes — decocted  essence  of  the 

critical  study  of  generations,  centuries,  alrao.st  millennia  (cer- 
tainly more  than  one  millennium),  of  study  of  the  writer  who 
entered  into  tJreek  life,  Greek  thought,  Greek  education,  as  no 

1  Ed,  Diiidurf  uid  Musa.     Oxford,  0  vol*.,  18SS-88. 
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book,  save  the  Kngliah  Bible,  has  ever  entered  into  the  life, 
the  thought,  the  education,  of  any  other  country.  We  have  it 
in  Rmple  bulk,  of  all  ages,  presented  in  lliat  special  fashion  of 
couiui^ut  on  couiineut,  of  annotated  annulatiun,  whicli,  what- 
ever mny  be  its  merits  or  whatever  may  be  its  drawbacks,  is  at 
any  rate  suited  to  draw  out  examination  of  the  common  subject 
from  almost  every  point  of  view. 

And  what  do  we  find  in  this  ?  We  find,  of  course,  verbal 
explanation  in  floods,  in  oceans,  sometimes  of  the  most  value- 
less, often  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  We  find  laborious  com- 
ment on  etymolo<^y  (not  quite  so  often  valuable  as  eccentric), 
on  grammar  (invaluable  often),  on  mythology,  &c.,  &c.,  giving 
us  what,  wliettier  it  be  artistically  wortliy  or  worthless,  we 
often  could  not  otherwiise  by  any  possibility  know.  We  get 
the  most  painstaking,  if  not  always  the  most  illuminative  or 
illuminated,  discussions  of  the  poet's  meaning,  handled  simply, 
handled  allegoriciilly,  handled  "  this  way,  that  way,  which  way 
you  please."  Not  seldom,  as  elsewhere  (in  Eustathius,  for 
instance),  we  get  certain  references  to  Figures  and  the  technical 
rules  of  Khetoric.  whicli  touch  the  outer  skirts,  the  fringes,  of 
literar>'  criticism  itself.  But  of  that  criticism,  as  represented 
even  in  Diouysiua,  nmch  more  in  Lougiuus,  the  allowance  is 
astonishingly  small.  Vou  may  read  page  after  page,  volume 
after  volume,  and  find  absolutely  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of 
the  sort  Take,  for  instance,  tlie  two  vulumes  of  Scholia  on  the 
Odyssey,  as  published  by  Dindorf  —  on  the  Odi^&sey,  the  very 
touchstone  of  all  Greek  literature  for  literary  criticism,  and  one 
which  proves  the  gold  in  l.ongiiius  at  the  very  moment  that  it 
shows  what  we  may  think  not  so  golden  in  him.  Yuu  turn  and 
turn.  Besides  the  matter  classitied  obovc,  a  great  many  ex- 
tremely valuable,  or  at  worst  more  or  less  curious,  thoughts 
meet  you.  You  will  be  informed  (on  Od.  ii.  99)  that  "  It  is 
natural  to  women  to  dislike  the  parents  of  their  husbands"; 
on  vi.  137,  that  "All  youth  is  fearful  because  of  its  want  of  ejc- 
perieuce,  but  especially  female  youth."  You  will  tind  examples 
of  the  puerile  quibbling  of  Zoilus,  such  as  that  it  was  unlikely 
that  exactly  six  sailors  were  taken  from  each  ship;  with  the 
common-sense,  if  not  much  less  puerile,  retort  that  it  is  difficult 
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to  get  e$Bofi,i}Kovra  Bvo  into  verse.  But  such  things  are  no 
great  windfall ;  and  8ucb  others  as  the  observatiuu,  at  391  of 
the  same  book,  on  the  poet's  wonderful  faculty  and  daring  in 
making  the  sound  suit  the  sense,  and  of  showing  in  that  sound 
"  all  the  sorrow  of  the  sight,"  are  very  rare.  TJiey  still  more 
rarely  soar  above  oliservations  on  special  points,  or  reach  criti- 
cism of  general  handling  of  the  relations  of  one  part  of  the  story 
to  another,  of  its  pervading  poetical  quality  and  charm.  Fur 
one  note.  vol.  i.  p.  425,  a  little  farther  on,  as  to  the  variety  and 
aptness  of  the  Homeric  compound  epithets  for  heosU,  we  shall 
find  page3  and  sheets  of  mere  trifling.  And  when  we  get  a 
more  thoughtful  examination  (see,  for  instance,  that  given  as 
apparently  Porj)hyry'8  in  the  Appendix,  ii.  7S9,  on  the  conduct 
of  Ulysses  in  selecting  the  persons  to  whom  he  shall  first 
reveal  himself),  it  strikes  one  at  once  that  these,  like  the 
comments  above  cited  on  the  Aj'ax,  are  comments  on  the 
action,  on  the  dramatic  structure,  and  not  on  the  literary 
execution. 

It  is  the  same — it  is  perhaps  even  more  the  same — if  we 
turn  to  the  Hind.  The  famous  first  words  elicit  naturally 
a  good  deal  ^  of  comment,  wliicli  has  some  promise.  Why 
did  he  begin  with  "  wrath,"  which  is  an  ill-suunding  word  ? 
For  two  reasons.  First,  that  be  might  puiify  the  eorruspond- 
ing  part  of  tlie  souls  of  his  readers  by  the  passions,  &c. 
Secondly,  that  he  might  give  his  "  praises  of  the  Greeks " 
greater  verisimilituda  Besides,  this  was  the  practical  subject 
with  which  he  was  Hrst  to  deal  as  lu  a  kind  of  tragic  prologua 
Then  there  is  an  odd  gradation  of  the  states  of  wrath  itself, 
from  opyr]  to  /i^ft^.  N'ext,  an  inquiry  why  the  poet  begins 
with  the  end  of  the  war,  and  so  forth.  This,  of  course,  is 
literary  criticism  of  a  sort,  but  on  thin  and  thrcndbnre  lines 
enough;  and  there  is  not  very  much  even  of  this.  The 
sclioliaats  are  far  more  at  home  with  accentuation  and  punctua- 
tion;  with  tlie  endless  question  of  aihrtms  (or  blackmarkiug, 
as  spurious);  with  such  technical  ticketings  aa  at  i.  366:  "The 
trope  is  ajuikepliMlaicsiit.^     There  are  four  kinds  of  narrative 
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— homiletic,  apaugeltic,  hypostatic/  and  mixed";  or  with  such 
curiously  unintelligent  attempts  to  piu  down  poetic  beauty 
as  the  note  at  i.  477  ou  poBoSoKrvXov  as  a  synecdoche, 
in  which,  by  the  way,  even  the  colour-scheme  seems  to  be 
misunderetood. 

At  Uie  close  of  these  remarks  on  the  Scholiasts  T  must  enter 
in  a  freab  form  the  mveat  which  has  perhaps  been  wearisomely 
iterated,  but  which  it  is  better  to  repeat  too  often  than  to 
suppress  even  in  a  single  place  where  its  omission  might 
mislead.  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  these  laborious  and 
invaluable  persons  for  not  doing  what  they  had  not  the  least 
intention  to  do.  I  am  not  (Heaven  forbid ')  arguing  for  any 
superiority  in  the  modern  critic  over  the  ancient.  I  am  only 
endeavouring  to  show  that  the  subjects  to  which  modem 
literary  critics — who,  as  it  seems  to  me,  stick  to  their  busi- 
ness most  closely,  and  abstain  most  from  metabaais  it  aXXo 
yho<i  —  pay  most  attention,  were  precisely  those  to  which 
ancient  critics,  as  a  umtter  of  fact,  paid  least.  And  this 
it  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  historian  to 
point  out.  * 

Nor  will  it.  I  trust,  while  we  are  thus  examining  Mis- 
cellanea, be  considered  frivolous  or  superfluous  to  examine 
ThAiii^^n  that  vast  mass  of  information  on  Greek  life  and 
S^graau  thought  after  the  Golden  Age  wliich  is  called  the 
^'w  ^/'<'<;^'  Anthology^  to  see  whether  it  can  afford  us 

any  light.  In  this  mass,  witli  its  thousands  of 
articles  ranging  from  exquisite  to  contemptible  in  actual 
literary  quality,  the  range  of  subject  is  notoriously  as  wide 
as  that  of  merit,  The  devotees  of  the  Minor  Muses  of  Hellas 
will  "rhyme,"  as  we  should  say,  anything  from  a  riddle  and 
au  arithmetical  conundrum,  to  Myron's  cow  and  the  com- 
plimentary statues  to  the  latest  fashiouable  athlete.  It  would 
he  odd,  therefore,  if  books  and  authors  escaped  or  were  ignored, 
and  they  duly  appear.     In  the  battalions  of  aikspota^  besides  a 

^  /.p.,  "  tu  tba  luviure  tif  cunveraa'       eluaire  lu  rlietiM-ic  ihui  in  theology, 
tioiui  ftddreM,  reguUr  hiitory,  ur  argu- 
meol.  '*    But  it  i»  i^>f ben  x'ery  difficult  to 
truuUie  tbcM  rbelorinl  teraia  exactly. 
BypofUtnt  in  iwrUcular  w  even  more 

vol-  I. 
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Stray  versification  *  of  the  rules  for  making  iambics,  and  a  wail  * 
from  some  gramniariau  unniuned  that  he  oaiiuot  write  as  well 
as  Palladius  or  Palladas,  we  come  to  a  considerable  body "  of 
literary  epi<;ram8  arranged,  by  some  one  or  other  of  the 
numerous  ancient  editors  of  the  Anthology,  in  vaguely  chrono- 
logical order  of  subject.  First,  as  in  duty  bound,  come  Linus 
and  Orpheaa,  then  a  considerable  batch  on  Homer,  and  then 
the  long  succession  of  poets  and  philosophers,  dramatists  and 
historians,  to  follow.  For  the  mostpnrt,  of  course,  the  epigrams 
contain  geueralitiea  and  commonplaces,  but  with  more  or  less 
of  the  neatness  and  prettiness  that  we  associate  with  the  very 
Dame  of  the  Anthology;  sometimes  they  go  a  little  closer 
to  the  matter,  as  in  the  piece  (523  of  Jacobs)  on  Erinna'a  much- 
praised  "Distaff."  As  we  have  only  five*  {and  those  not  con- 
secutive) out  of  the  three  hundred  verses  which  tliis  girl  of 
nineteen  years  composed,  it  would  be  rash  as  well  as  unkind 
to  question  the  judgment  of  the  epigrammatist  that  they  are 
"  equal  to  Homer."  liut  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  judgment 
itself  is  in  a  rudimentary  style  of  criticism.  It  is  natural,  but 
rather  "  tell-tale,"  that  the  critic-poets  always,  when  they  can, 
take  some  non-literary  point — Anacreon's  fondness  for  wine, 
the  e(iuaKty  in  number  of  the  Muses  and  the  books  «f 
Herodotus,  the  supposed  physical  and  moral  shortcomings 
of  Aristotle,  and  the  like.  But  sometimes  they  go  higher. 
There  is  plenty  of  spirit  and  sense  in  the  epigram  on  Panietius 
for  pronouncing  the  J-'fiado  spurious, — as  is  well  known,  this 
idlest  of  critical  debauches  was  at  least  as  great  a  favourite 
with  the  ancients  as  with  the  moderns  (64^).  Sometimes  we 
get  valuable  testimony  as  to  popular  judgments —  the  un- 
feigned admiration  which  was  felt  for  Meuander,  though 
the  sounder  critics  might  put  him  below  Aristophanes ;  the 
mighty  repute  of  Aristides  of  Smyrna  (see  p.  113)  who  is 
pretty  certainly  not  the  Aristides  congratulated  irouiailly  in 
another  epigram  as  never  haWng  less  than  seven  auditors — 
the   four   walls   of   the    room,  anil    ttie    three   benches   in   it. 


'  E|>.  Adevp.,  454,   ecL  oiL,  Tut, 
iv,  214. 
«  Ibid.,  Ep.  iW,  p.  SIS. 


'Ibid.,  ji,  221  $q. 

*  y.  Borgk,  J'ott.  Lyr.,  iii.  143. 
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Perhaps  Claudiau  is  a  little  overparted  with  the  "  mind  of 
Virgil  aud  the  Muae  of  Homer."  Hut  all  decadences  are  given 
CO  exa^<i;i!i'atioii  of  tins  kind :  and  llie  reviuwa  of  the  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  England  will  furnish  much 
more  extravagant  instances  of  comparison. 

The  work  uf  known,  or  at  least  named,  individuals  is  less 
noteworthy  in  bulk,  and  not  much  more  so  in  kind  and  degree. 
The  right  happy  industry  of  Melenger  appears  lu  have  helped 
in  preserving  for  us  no  siuall  proportion  of  the  minor  work 
of  the  great  men  of  old.  But  his  own  quintesseuced  and  not 
seldom  charming  peu  is  devoted  to  subjects  always  less  solemn, 
and  sometimes  very  much  less  worthy,  than  literature.  These 
elders  themselves  (as  indeed  we  should  expect)  meddle  with 
literature  but  rarely;  while  their  succcasors,  the  early  Alex- 
andrians, are  less  copious  than  we  might  have  expected. 
-Simmtas  of  Thebes  (perhaps  not  the  same  who  outraged '  the 
feelings  of  neo-cliissic  critics,  from  Addisou  downwards,  two 
thousaiid  years  later,  by  composing  verse-eggs  and  -hatchets) 
has  left  us  a  couple  of  elegant  and  rejiular,  though  rather  vague 
aud  slight,  epigrams  on  Sophocles ;  -  Philiseu.s  of  Miletus,  who 
was  at  least  old  enough  to  be  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  a  pompous 
eulogium  of  Lysias;'  while  no  less  a  person  than  Thucydides 
has  the  credit  of  one*  un  the  Third  Tragedian,  which  if  ex- 
travagant in  tone  is  neat  in  expression.  Of  the  compliments  * 
to  Aristophanes  and  Sappho,  which  are  similarly  attributed 
Co  Plato,  the  former,  with  its  consecration  of  the  soul  of  the 
great  comic  poet  as  the  tr.me^ws  of  the  (Iraces,  is  far  the  better. 
But  the  nearest  approach  to  literature  among  the  verses  attrib- 
uted to  Plato's  mightiest  rival  is  a  rpiainC.  bundle  (no  small 
one)*  of  epitaphs  ou  the  Homeric  heroes.  Of  course  these 
attributions  are  in  all  cases  very  doubtful,  and  possibly  not 
in  a  single  one  correct ;  but  the  fact  of  them  for  literary  history 
remains  the  same. 

If  we  turn  to  otlicrs.  we  shall  draw  some  of  the  most  flourish- 


'  lie  is  gen«rall7  called  Simmioi  the 
RJuxtian.     BulKome  sjieak  uf  tlia  two 

MbwI..  i.  100.  3Il.i,I.,  i.  101. 

Mtid.,  i.  102. 


MWJ.,i.  102,  103. 

«Ibi<J.,i.  111117.  There  ure  4S  of 
t1i«m.  Aristotle  liaci  vtrmtility  enough 
to  da  them,  but  Utey  do  not  rtad  like 
liim. 
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ing  coverts  in  vain,  but  find  something  elsewhere.  Eryciua  of 
Cyzicus '  has  a  spirited  retort  to  an  iusulter  of  Homer,  and  a 
generous  eulogium  of  Sophocles— it  is  noteworthy  that  these 
two  most  unite  llie  Anthological,  as  the  general,  suflVage, 
Palladas  handles  Homer's  dealings  with  women,-  elsewhere* 
jests  ruefully  alxjut  having  to  sell  hia  hooks,  even  CalHiiiachua 
and  Findar,  and  moralises  *  the  story  of  Circe,  rather  stupidly, 
but  in  &  fashion  for  which  he  might  find  only  too  many  cotn- 
purgalora  in  antiquity.  PoUiauus  '  ntllie-s  (not  diaagreeahly) 
the  stealers  of  Homeric  tags  and  phrases ;  and  a  certain  Cyrus 
accomplishes^  a  mild  couplet  to  complete  his  own  witty  conceit 
of  erecting  a  statue  of  Pindar  at  a  batli.  The  long  and  curious 
poem^  of  Christodorus  Coptites  on  the  statues  in  the  Gym- 
nasium of  Zeuxippua  naturally  has  a  great  many  literary 
allusions.  Agathias — a  somewhat  major  star  than  most  of 
these,  and  one  whose  pursuits  earned  him  the  special  surname 
of  Schuhisticus  —  has,  so  far  as  I  i-euieinber,  only  two  liter- 
ary epigrams'*  on  statues  of  JEsop  and  Plutarch.  Another 
"  Scholasticus,"  scarcely  distinguished  more  by  the  name  of 
Thomas,  announces  that  he  has  three  "stars  in  rhetoric" — 
Demosthenes,  Aristides,  and  Thticydides'^ — praising  especially 
the  pains  of  the  lirsl,  hut  seeiuiug  actually  to  prefer  the  two 
latter.  Leon,  the  philosopher,  has  a  little  handful '"  of  epigrams 
on  books,  chiefly  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  a  Homeric 
cento  not  niore  respectable  than  such  things  usually  are. 

The  great  name  of  Theocritus  is  attached"  to  pieces,  not  in- 
elegant  but  very  distinctly  banai,  ou  Auacreon,  F.picharmus. 
Arcl)ilochu3,  Hipponax;  and  that  of  the  lesser  Aliens  (not 
the  great  one  of  Mitylene,  but  the  much  lesser  Messenian)  to 
some  praises  of  Houier,'^  of  Hesiod,"  and  again  of  Hipponax 
Dioscorides '*  cttols  Sappho,  defends  the  nmcli-injured  Philajnis 
against  those  who  (to  judge  from  confirmatory  testimony  to  the 
same  effect  elsewhere)  played  upon  her  the  same  ignoble  trick 
by  which  a  certain  Frenchman,  in  days  nearer  our  own,  tried 


>  Ibid.,  iii.  12. 

«  Ibid.,  ill.  117. 
s  Ibid.,  iii.  124. 
«  md..  iii.  ViJ. 
•  Ibid.  iU.  146, 


'  n>iii,  iii.  tflO. 
'  Ibid.,  iii.  l«M7r. 
»  Ibid.,  iv.  IG. 
»  Ibid.,  iv.  »5. 
"  Ibid.,  iv.  87-100. 


"  i.  PS. 
"  i.  238. 
"  i.  S-ll. 
>'  I  2S0-2fi3. 
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to  blast  the  fair  fame  of  Luiaa  Sigea  of  Toledo.  He  is  com- 
plimentarily  orthodox  as  to  Sophocles,  but  not  much  less  com- 
plimentary to  Sositbeug,  of  whom  we  know  little,  and  to  Macho, 
of  whom,  thanks  to  Atlieuieus,  we  know  that  he  exercised  his 
wits  upon  putting  naughty  anecdotes  into  uncommonly  pedes- 
trian verse.  An  epigram  of  the  Grammarian  Crates '  refers 
to  the  controversy  on  the  respective  merits  of  Chcxrilua,  Auti- 
machus,  and  Homer,  and  would  have  been  very  welcome  if 
it  had  given  us  some  information  on  that  matter;  but  aa  it 
is,  the  eubjccc  is  a  mere  pretext  to  enable  Crates  to  "  talk 
greasily."  Antipater  of  Sidon,-  starting  from  the  childish 
debate  about  the  birthplace  of  Homer,  turns  it  Into  some- 
thing better  by  liis  conclusioa — 

"  Thy  country  is  greiit  Heavmi :  there  wu  to  thee 
No  mortal  niotlmr,  but  Calliope"; 

and  he  subsequently  celebrates  Sappho,  "  Krinna  of  few  verses," 
and  Pindar,  returning  to  the  same  subjects  (except  Erinna)  in 
another  batch,  and  adding  a  group  on  Anacreon  (who,  as  fertile 
in  commonplaces,  is  a  favourite  subject  of  the  Anthologians), 
Stesichorus,  and  Ibycus. 

At  least  three  epigrams  of  a  different  sort  rather  make  us 
regret  that  there  are  not  more  of  the  same  kind,  instead  of  the 
iteration  of  stock  phrases.  The  first,'  by  Herodicus  of  Babylon, 
ia  a  smart  onslaught  on  the  "fry  of  Aristarchus,"  the  "mono- 
syllabists"  who  care  for  nothing  but  2*1*1  N  and  24*niN  and  MIX 
and  NIN.  The  second,*  by  Atitiphancs,  hails  the  "busybody 
race  "  of  grammarians  who  "  dig  up  the  roots  of  other  people's 
muses,"  with  a  great  many  more  abusive  but  not  tpnte  inappro- 
priate epithets  and  comparisotis.  The  third,'^  by  Philippus,  is 
perhaps  the  best  of  the  three,  girding  at  the  "  whelps  of  Zeno- 
dotus  "  with  a  kind  of  combination  of  the  other  two,  which  is 
very  likely  actual  and  intentional.  Diilip  (r.  infra)  was  a 
careful  student  of  the  elders  of  his  craft.  Antipater  of  Thes- 
salonica "  has  quito  a  group  of  literary  epigrams.  He  celebrates 
the    Nine    Poetesses,  takes  part  in  the  Antimachus-Homer 


>  ii.  3. 

"  U.  18,  »i. 


>  ii.  64. 
'  it.  189. 


•  ii.  U07. 

•  ii.  101. 102. 
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debate,  refasing  the  ColophDnian  primacy,  but  granting  him 
second  rank  and  the  praise  of  rou^h  vigour  ("  the  Hammer  on 
the  anvil  of  the  Pierides"),  &c,,  and  lionours  Aristophanes. 
Homer  once  more  occupies  Alpheus  of  Mitylene*  and  Anti- 
philus  of  Byzantium,'  while  Philippus  of  Thessalonica'  devotes 
a  "pretty  hut  slini"  (H)mp8rison  with  Howers  t^  the  principal 
bards  of  the  Anthology  itself. 

This  same  Philippus  has  also  a  not  unhappy  conceit*  about 
Hipponax  bidding  the  usual  passer-by  at  his  tomb  "not  wake 
the  sleeping  wasp,  Whose  shafts  tly  straight  although  his  metres 
limp."  A  pale  addition  to  the  garland  of  Sophocles  cornea 
from  the  doubtless  alien  hand  of  Stratyllius  Flaccua,*  and 
Hesiod  supplies  only  a  play  on  words  to  the  better  artistry  of 
Marcus  Argentarius,*'  while  the  accident  of  our  order  of  reading 
— a  genuine  accident — finishes  a  volume,  and  the  tale,  with 
the  marvellously  lame  and  only  epigram  of  a  certain  Pinytus" 
on  no  less  a  person  ihtin  Sappho. 

A  very  thankless  wretch  would  he  be  who  was  not  grateful 
for  any  legitimate  excuse  to  wander  once  more  through  the 
length  and  brea'ith  of  the  enchanted  gardens  of  the  Anthology. 
But  the  reperusal  can  only  strengthen  the  opinion  already 
formed  tliat  on  the  actual  "evaluation  of  tt"  in  criticism  the 
(Ireek  mind,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  was  not  strongly  set. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  forms,  the  range,  the 
etiquette,  so  to  speak,  of  the  compositions  which  are  here 
groupwl,  invited  criticism  in  the  graver  way  as  thorough  as 
tlml  which  I$en  Jouson  gives  to  Shakespeare,  Camden,  and  a 
dozen  others;  in  the  lighter  as  sharp,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
piercing,  as  that  of  Piron  on  La  Chaussee.  But  it  was  not 
the  mode,  and  they  were  not  in  the  vein.  With  rare  exceptions 
they  obeyed  the  classical  principle  of  taking  the  accepted,  the 
obWous,  the  orthodox,  and  dressing  it  up  in  their  best  way.  It 
by  no  means  follows  that  they  were  not  right;  but  it  does 
follow  that  they  leave  us  a  little  unsatisfied.  To  tell  na  that 
Homer  is  great,  Sappho  lofty,  Sophocles  perfect,  Aristophanes 
witty,  is  (to  use  the  old  comparison  of  George  Gascoigne)  to 

*  li.  116.  *  ii.  IM.  ■  U.  2i0.  '  iL  2«4. 

«  li.  157.  *  ii.  219.  •  ii.  244. 
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praise  the  "crysUil  eye"  and  the  "cherry  lip"  of  any  gentle- 
woman. And  so  we  may  turn  to  the  divieiun  of  Greek  litera- 
ture most  opposite  bo  the  Antholof^y  itself. 

Before  consideriu^i;  iu  some,  at  kast,  representative  detail  the 
vast  and  arid  province  of  the  technical  Greek  Rhetoric,  it  may  be 
TheJihttoric  Well,  or  rather  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  resume  the 
lft^3cKooU.cous\diiT&Uon  of  what  Khetonc  really  meant.  Aa 
we  have  seen,  it  was  at  the  beginning  a  strictly  practical  Art  of 
Persuasion  by  Oratory;  aiitl  if  it  tended  to  embrace  and  absorb 
all  or  most  other  arts  and  sciences,  tliis  was  partly  because  the 
orator  would  certainly  have  to  deal  with  many,  and  might  have 
to  deal  with  all,  of  these,  partly  because  it  was  always  more  or 
less  a  political  art,  an  art  of  public  business.  For  the  Greek 
Iiolitician,  like  others,  was  expected  to  be  a  Jack-of-all-tradea. 

But  even  while  this  practical  object  continued,  the  Greek 
[Mission  for  abstracting  and  refiniuj*  tended  to  turn  practice  into 
theory,  while  tlic  Greek  love  of  sport,  competitiota,  public  dis- 
play, tended  further  bo  turn  this  theory  into  the  code  of  a  very 
elaborate  game.  Obviously  enough,  as  the  practical  importance 
of  oratory  declined,  the  technical  and  "sporting"  interest  of 
Khetonc  got  more  and  more  the  upper  hand.  Rhetoricians 
specialised  their  terminology,  multiplied  their  classifications, 
and  drew  their  rules  ever  finer  and  finer,  just  as  croquet-players 
narrow  their  hoops  and  bnlge  out  their  balls,  just  as  whist- 
players  split  and  wire-draw  the  broad  general  principles  of  the 
play  of  Deschnpelles  and  Clay  into  "  American  leads,"  and  an 
endless  reverberation  of  "  calls  "  and  "  echoes."  We  possess  a 
very  large,  and  a  more  curious  than  interesting,  collection  of  the 
technical  writings  of  tliis  half  craft,  half  sport,  and  a  collection, 
rather  less  in  proportion,  but  a  little  more  interesting,  of 
examples  of  the  flnished  handiwork  or  game.  To  both  of  these 
we  must  now  turn,  pr*'mising  that  the  technical  part  has  not 
very  much,  aud  the  finished  examples  surprisingly  little,  to 
famish  to  the  stricter  literature  of  our  subject.  Why,  then,  do 
we  ileal  with  it?  Because  even  abused  Rhetoric  is  always 
Literary  Criticism  in  a  more  or  less  degraded  and  disguised 
condition.  The  degradation  can  be  remedied,  the  disguise 
thrown  off,  whenever  the  hour  and  theme  arrive.    Rhetoric,  in 
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her  worst  moods,  keeps  tlie  tools  ready,  keeps  them  almost  too 
sharply  ground,  if  ahe  does  not  put  them  to  the  right  use. 

As  Rhetoric  preserved  her  authority  not  merely  to  the  latest 
classical  times  but  right  through  tiie  ^{iddle  Ages,  and  even  at 
lit  (tccu^  the  dose  of  the  latter  escaped,  at  the  cost  only  of 
•'W"^  some  minor  changes  and  additions,  the  decay  which 
fell  upon  the  rest  of  Scliolastic  learning,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Jifutorcs  Q^a'ci  received  early  attention  from  the 
young  art  of  Printing.  Had  not  Aldus,  in  ISOS-ITiOO,  collected 
them  in  two  fclio  volumes,  it  is  perhaps  rather  unlikely  that  we 
should  have  had  any  more  modem  collections  at  all.  For 
technical  Rhetoric  fell  into  even  more  disfavour  than  Logic  with 
the  rise  of  physical  science  and  materialist  philosophy  in  the 
seventeenth  century ;  and  though.  In  some  applied  senses  of  the 
word,  it  has  never  fallen  into  complete  disuse,  it  has  never,  as 
Logic  has,  recovered  position  in  its  stricter  and  more  formal 
forms.  It  was  therefore  no  small  feat,  even  of  German  industry, 
when,  some  seventy  years  ago,  Christian  Walz  of  Tubingen  under- 
took a  new  edition,^  wliich,  though  some  additions  aud  improve- 
ments have  since  been  made  by  Spengel  *  and  others,  remains 
the  main  standard  and  thesaurua  Its  ten  stout  volumes,  of 
some  seven  thousand  closely  printed  pages,  have  probably  been 
read  through,  and  line  by  lino,  by  hardly  a  single  person  for 
each  decade  of  the  seven  during  which  it  has  been  before  the 
world.  For  not  only  is  the  bulk  enormous,  but  the  matter  is 
extremely  technical ;  there  is  eudlesg  repetition,  cnmmentaries 
on  commentaries  on  commentaries  fonniug  no  small  part  of  the 
whole,  while  the  minnte  defSnition  and  special  terminology* 


'  9  vola,  (reft]Jy  10,  vol.  rti,  belnK  in 
two  likrg«  {i&rtfi),  Sluttgart,  Tiibing- 
co,  Ijoodon  and  I'nrU,  183S-88. 

'  Spengvl'it  Ivuiily  mllccUuii  (3  vol»., 
4  pute),  which  hM  now  ijeen  for  fome 
yearw  in  {inXMMt  (A  re-wlttiiig  in  the 
SiUiolhtca  Ttuimeriana  by  H6ca«r 
■uid  Haiuiner,  omiUi  tiie  scholia  oii 
Hensogfues,  'but  includes  diven  all- 
iDijiortjiiil,  if  isWivben!  ocoui^hlr, 
Uxu,  well  M  Aristotle  and  Lunginus, 
Had  addi  M)tDC  minor  things. 

'  It  ii  not,  I  hope,  illiberal  to  remarli 


that  our  excellent  "Liddell  A  Scott" 
is  perhftfut  more  to  seek  in  rhetorical 
lenuinology  tbaji  aiiyn-here  elM.  (At 
least  it  ccrtAiDlj  wae  so  up  to  the 
7th  or  fwnultimate  edition :  I  hav« 
nut  yet  workml  with  that  of  18H.) 
Enie«ci''s  Lcxitan  Ttchnologta  Gra- 
rnrtiwi  KXetorieir  (Lciiwio,  179S)  i»>  for 
all  ttt  105  yfun,  Htjll  altnoAt  lodix- 
peuwiMe  to  tho  ittudciit,  more  bo  even 
tliAu  the  correttpondisg  and  kdm- 
wliat  younger  Lnltu  volume  (Leipric, 
17U7).     Even  thCM  fail  Minettmas. 
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require  extremely  careful  reading.  I  ahall  not  pretend  lo  have 
read  every  word  of  it  myself;  but  I  have  read  a  very  great 
deal  of  it.  and  everj'thing  that  follows  can  be  guaranteed  as 
drawn  at  Hrst  hand. 

The  original  treatises  of  the  collection  form  its  smallest 
part,  and  none  of  them  is  very  early ;  indeed,  of  tlie  earlier 
formal  Rhetoric,  as  lias  been  said,  Aristotle  Is  aluiost  our  only 
representative,  though.  luckily,  he  is  worth  all  the  others.  If 
the  irepl  epfitjpela^,  or  Dr  Intcrprftnlionr,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  Demetrius,  had  been  rightly  referred  (iu  accordance  with 
nearly  all  the  MSS.,  as  far  as  the  name  goes,  and  with  the 
assent  of  so  distinguished  and  acute  a  scholar  as  Petrua 
Victorius  in  regard  to  the  person)  to  Demetrius  of  Plialerus, — 
the  Athenian  statesman  and  orator  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  the  antagonist  of  his  namesake  the  City- 
Taker  and  lover  of  Latnia,  the  scholar  of  Theophraatus,  the 
schoolfellow  of  Menander,  the  probable  consulting  founder  of 
the  Alexandrian  library — its  interest  of  authorship  would  be 
only  inferior  to  that  of  the  work  of  tlie  greatest  writers.  But 
the  allusions  and  citations  iu  the  treatise  itself  (unless  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  edited  and  interpolated  Uy  an  extent 
such  as  to  make  it  useless  as  a  document)  are  such  as  to  put 
this  attributiou  out  of  the  t],ucstion.  And  while  Dionysius  and 
others  have  been  put  forward  as  possible  claimants,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  most  probable  author  is  to 
be  found  iu  some  Alexandrian  grnnimarian  or  sophist  of  the 
name  of  Demetrius  (perhaps  the  one  actually  named  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  as  having  written  rhetorical  treatises),  who  may  have 
lived  under  the  Autonines,  Tliere  is,  therefore,  no  reason  for 
disturbing  Walz's  actual  order> 

His  first  volume  is  composed  of  divers  more  or  less  original 
treatises,  which  are  of  the  kind  called  vpoyv^vairnara,  "  Pre- 
liminary Exercises,"  and  which  in  most  cases  actually  bear  that 
title.    The  first  is  by  the  famous  Hermogenes  {oh.  c.  170  A.i».). 


'  He  does  not  give,  but  Spengel 
dom,  tlie  JihrtorU  to  Alexander  {v. 
m»p.,  p.  17  note),  attribubMl  !<•  Aniui- 
nann  ;  uid  The  mhw  h  the  ca«c  with 


a  ahort  fmgmeot,  n»f>l  ipmrh^tft  tai 
AwaHfiv^T,  wliicti  in  an  escurAiu  ou 
Amt..  RJiet.,  iii  18.  It  ia  purely 
barrUteriiii, 
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the  Phcenix  of  rhetoricians  pure  and  simple,  who  became  a 
master  at  fifteen  and  an  idiot  at  five-and-twenty,  whose  "  heart 
was  covered  with  hair,"  and  whose  works  nnt  only  followed 
him,  but  were  followed  by  libraries-full  of  scholiasts  aud  com- 
mentators. The  next,  itself  a  sort  of  adaptation  of  Heruiogenes, 
is  by  Aphthoniim  of  Antioch,  a  teacher  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  A.D.,  who  had  the  rather  curious  good  fortune 
not  merely  to  secure  a  long  vogue  in  the  late  classical  ages,  but 
to  Ije  current  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Theon,  au  Alesuudiiau,  but  not  the  father  of  Hypatia,  follows, 
with  the  less-known  names  of  Nicolas.  Nieeplionis,  Adrian, 
Severus,  and  tlie  better  known  George  Pachyineres,  as  well 
as  another  collection  by  an  anonym.  Of  these,  the  works 
attributed  to  Adrian  and  Severus  are  not  called  Trpoyvti-vda-^ara, 
but  in  the  first  case  fi€\erai,  in  the  second  &ii}jj')fiaTa  xai 
^doTTotai}  The  most  famous  and  popular  of  the  sets,  those  of 
Hermoj^enes  and  Aphthonius,  are  very  short,  anil,  like  that  of 
Georgius  Pachyraeres,  do  not  exceed  fifty  pages.  The  others 
are  longer,  and  in  the  case  of  the  work  of  Nicolas,  soiue  three 
times  as  long. 

The  opening  of  tlie  Progymuasmatn  of  Hermogenes  is  a 
curious  and  slightly  bewildering  mixture  of  detinilion,  literary 
T}i^  Preaym-  ^''^tory,  aud  the  kind  of  "  Manual  for  Young 
DMinau  of  Writers  "  {l^e  orators),  which,  after  long  disuse,  has 
^■moytMvM.  r(jj.gn(]y  begun  to  be  prepared  for  the  aspiring 
journalist.  The  first  chapter  is  ou  Fables.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  good  things  for  the  young.  They  have  various  authors 
and  titles,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  give  the  name  of  j/Esop 
to  all  of  them.  They  are  not  true  to  fact;  but  should  Iw 
plausible,  aud  can  be  made  so  by  suiting  the  action  to  the 
characters  and  making  the  peacock  stand  for  beauty  and 
vanity,  the  fox  for  wisdom,  the  ape  for  mimicry.  Sometimes 
you  should  give  ihem  shortly,  sometimes  spin  them  out 
(Example  given.)  You  may  put  them  in  different  places  of 
your  speech,  and  they  will  do  instead  of  an  actual  example 
The  second  chapter  is  of  Narration  (Sev-yijiua),  which  is  dis- 


*  Mtleta    kre    property    "compln* 
decUrDEtiurM,"  not,  4s  u-e  ttw  Pniffffm- 


na$mata,  cxerciaea  la  partt  of  orttorj. 
Tl»  utlutni  ftra  vuinn  of  tfame  p«rta  only. 
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tingaished  from  Fablo  as  being  the  story  of  something  wliich 
has  either  Actually  happened  or  is  told  as  if  it  had.  Homer  and 
Herodotus  are  botii  "  narrators."  There  are  Kve  kinds  of  it 
(one  thinks  of  Polonius) — the  directly  declaratory,  the  indirectly 
ditto,  the  elenchtic,  the  loose,  the  periodic — with  examples  of 
each  kind.^  The  first  is  yood  for  story,  the  second  for  debate, 
"  the  elenchtic  [confuting]  is  rather  for  elenchs,"  and  the  loose 
for  epilogues,  as  being  pathetic. 

We  might  at  very  little  expeuse  of  trouble,  if  at  much  of 
space,  go  through  the  whole  of  the  little  treatise  and  show 
how  the  hairj'  -  hearted  one  of  Tarsus  deals  in  the  same 
way  with  "Uses,"^  Maxims,  Kefutation  and  Contirmation, 
Commonplace,  Kucomium,  Comparison,  Character  -  drawing,' 
Ecphrasis,*  Thesis,*  and  Introduction.  But  the  examples 
given  will  suffice.  Kach  chapter  consists  of  a  definition,  a 
division,  sometimes  very  finely  drawn,  of  kinds,  examples, 
and  generally  a  scrap  of  advice  as  to  how,  when,  and  where 
to  introduce  them. 

The  good  and  the  evil  of  this  kind  of  thing,  as  well  as  its 
/■'special  bearings  on  literary  criticism,  are  not  diflicult  to  dis- 
ittptarkfi     cern.     It  necessitates  the  narrowest  and  most  accur- 
offMem.      ate  investigation  of  the  kinds  and  characteristics  of 
literature,  of  literary  means,  of  "compasition,"  in  the  wide  aud 
the  narrow  sense.     It  confers  on  apt  students,  besides  the  mere 
ability  to  play  the  special  game  of  artificial  oratory,  a  great 
acuteneas  of  analysis.     It  entirely  avoids,  no  doubt,  the  danger 
which  is  charged  constantly,  and  sometimes  not  without  a  cer- 
tain justice,  on  the  more  icsthetic  kind  of  literary  study  and 


'  Tbia  U  ui  «*riy  eiampl«  of  the 
cnnfuMoii  Eiiil  croiiK-<lt\~iiunR  wliic})  luin 
bif«t«^  fonnnl  ]Ui«toric  to  tho  preacnt 
day.  For  U>c  firxt  t.hrr»i  httu\n  »*re 
parelf  nnr«riiU,  the  \ut  two  gntaoiAti- 
ml-fornuil :  ho  tlj&t,  iiiktcail  of  ntnlciiig 
fids  by  iMe,  rrtch  »f  I,  2,  3  should 
roiik  uiiilrr  rarh  ut  4,  &.  Ct.  Prof«aM>r 
Butt's  liheiorif,  vol.  i.,  where  «imit»r 
onwHtlivioioii  more  tluui  nnce  ocour!>. 

*  XP*<">  rnlher  "mazimit"  ituiti 
"  UMH "     ill     the     tVi*o1a)ncnl     Miine. 


H«rmoget)«*  exi>au>t«  bit  spcml  gift 
in  iltfttinjjuiMliiiig  it  fmin  Ute  toon 
general  lukxini  or  ytnitiii. 

'  The  iiOowotia  eiiove  referrftt  to. 
It  hM  e  upccial  reference  to  the 
Hrftwiiig-up  of  BjieecUes  *uilahle  to 
auoh  utd  mjch  n  character  in  such 
uid  Mitih  ft  dtuatioD. 

*  DcKription  of  the  gnphic  ud 
picturesque  kind. 

*  Subject  or  queelioo  iu  the  wul« 
aenae. 
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litenuy  criticism— the  danger  of  desultory  chatter.  It  has, 
in  short,  though  to  a  less  degree,  the  virtues  of  Formal  Logic. 
And  if  the  subject  of  Education,  and  fresh  nostrums  in  it, 
were  not  a  weariness  to  all  intelligent  mankind,  one  might 
say  that  not  a  few  thiugs  iu  our  present  curricula  might  with 
advantage  be  excluded  to  make  room  for  a  course  (with  some 
due  alterations)  of  Rhetoric  according  to  Henuogenes.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  its  own  shortcomings  and  its  own  dangers 
are  equally  obvious.  The  greatest  of  tliera— indeed  one  which 
in  a  manner  swallows  up  and  contains  wiLliin  itself  all  the  otiiers 
—is  the  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  regard  literature  iis 
(something  according  to  scheme  and  schedule,  something  that 
the  ptHiket  ivory  mle  of  the  urcliitect,  and  his  neatly  latticed 
pftper,  and  a  sliort  handbook  Like  this  before  us,  will  enable 
vou  to  despatch  and  dispose  of.  Acute  as  are  the  divisions 
and  definitions,  tliey  are  dead  things ;  and  nothing  that  imitates 
nod  follows  them  can  be  really  alive. 

Aphthonius  adopts  the  same  divisions  of  Progymnasmata. 
Mve  that  he  makes  them  fuurt'een  instead  of  twelve,  by 
Mparating  Avtur/ctvi]  [rebutting]  from  Karatr/eeuij  [conKrming], 
and  adding  a  section  on  Blame.  His  object  was  evi- 
'  '  '"  tk'ntly  to  make  even  tlie  business-like  handling  of 
Ui»  prml(H-t*ii.s4)r  more  pix-cise  slill;  and  the  long  and  revived 
uopulnrily  whic]i.  as  has  been  said,  he  achieved,  was  not  an 
lUiUuK  rewiirtl  for  one  of  the  most  craftsmaiilike  crambooks 
that  ewr  du«urved  the  encomium  of  the  cpitliet  and  the  dis- 
orvdlt  of  the  noun.  Aphthonius  substitutes  for  the  simple 
hoading  "Of  Myth,"  &c.  " Ufnition.  of  Myth,"  &c. ;  and 
tliMiit^h  he  still  keeps  his  secticnis  very  short,  he  manages, 
litiltnid  of  the  rather  brachygrephic  indication  of  examples  in 
X\w  Wxt,  to  give  an  appendLx  of  complete  if  miniature  pattern 
tit  Utit  und  of  each  section — a  fable  of  the  ants  and  grass- 
|M)|iperR,  urging  youth  to  industry,  for  the  Brst ;  the  story  of  the 
rtMii  Aiid  ilR  Acquiring  redness  from  the  blood  of  Aphrodite 
wliiiii  mIlo  Htruck  her  font  against  its  thorns  in  trying  to  shield 
Adniiia  from  Ares,  for  the  second;  and  so  on.  In  every  respect, 
A|ihllioiiiuri  hns  studied  clearness,  and  he  has  certainly 
Nohiovnil    it,     If   it   were   not  for   the  dangers  of  the  whole 
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method,  aud  especiall^r  that  greatest  one,  of  encouraging  the 
mistake  of  classification  for  fact,  terms  for  things,  orderly 
reference  to  a  schedule  for  mstbelic  appreciation,  he  wuuld 
deserve  very  hearty  applause.  And  even  as  it  is,  one  ooold, 
as  has  been  said  above,  see  the  study  which  lie  facilitates 
substituted  for  any  one  of  at  least  a  dozen  subjects  of  uur 
modern  overcrowded  curriculum  with  a  great  deal  of  equan- 
imity. Short  as  the  piece  is,  some  of  the  examples,  such 
as  the  encomia  of  Thucydides  and  of  Wisdom,  are  composi- 
tions of  comidcrable  finish.  Uut  it  is  significant  that  in  the 
first  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  literary  criticism  at  all,  and 
that  even  the  inevitable  comparison  with  Herodotus  ia  poorly 
shuttled  off  with  the  stock  reproach  that  Herodotus  writes  to 
please,  Thncydides  to  speak  the  truth. 

Theon,  wiLli  greater  space  at  his  command,  employs  a  differ- 
ent method.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  preceded  or  followed 
Apbthonius;  but  the  former  theory  is  favoured  by 
the  fact  that  he,  like  Hermogencs,  has  twelve  sub- 
jects only,  those  which  Aphthouius  put  asunder  being  still 
united.  He  begins  witli  a  general  disc|uisition  on,  and  encom- 
ium of,  the  Progymnasmata,  widening  them  somewhat,  so  aa  to 
bring  in  Figures  to  some  extent,  but  also  describing  some  of 
these  aa  "  contentious  "  or  "  disputed."  Then  he  has  a  rather 
curious  chapter,  nearer  to  our  special  purpose  than  usual, 
showing  how.  not  merely  the  great  orators,  but  the  great 
writers  of  old,  used  these  f(.a-ms,  or  rather  thiugs  which  can 
be  brought  under  these  forms,  citiug  the  famous  speech  of 
Sophocles  as  to  his  euiHUcipalion  from  love  in  the  BepubHc, 
the  fable  of  the  flute-player  in  Herodotus,  others  in  other 
historians,  and  a  very  great  many  more  things,  not  a  few 
of  which  are  lost.  This  enumeration  is  not  only  interesting 
as  pointing  to  these  desiderata,  but  as  sliowiug  how  unhappy 
the  Greek  was  unless  he  could  arrange  and  classify  and 
ticket,  as  well  as  distinguish  and  enjoy,  the  parts  and  char- 
acteristics of  literature.  The  spirit  is  not  dead  yet:  it  has 
prompted  a  much  -  respected  living  author  on  Kbetoric  to 
describe  In  Memoriam  as  "a  combined  Hyperbole  of  Affec- 
tion and  Sorrow."     And  this  may  undoubtedly  be  said  in  ita 
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favour,  that  its  exercise  does  really  require  and  promote  a 
certain  intellectnal  alertness  and  activity.  But  the  question 
ia,  Bo  this  alertness  and  this  activity  exert  themselves  in 
actual  progress,  or  in  mere  marking  •lime?  Is  the  compre- 
hension (one  con  hardly  even  ask  Is  the  enjoyment)  of  In 
Mffnioriam  furthered  by  its  orderly  arrangement  in  the  caso 
generally  labelled  '*  Hyperbole,"  and  iu  the  compartment 
labelled  "  Combined  Hyperboles,"  and  in  the  further  pigeon- 
hole labelled  "  Of  Affection  and  Sorrow  "  i  Is  it  really  import- 
ant to  decide  whether  Sophocles's  variation  on  "sour grapes"  is 
a  xpeta  or  an  apophthegm,  and  which  arc  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  Bttjyrjfm  in  the  orators  and  the  historians  respec- 
tively ?  Such  things  may  appear  to  some  8j)ecially  and  fatally 
to  underlie  the  Platonic  curse  on  the  appearance  of  knowledge 
without  the  reality.  But  they  have,  as  we  sec,  very  strong 
and  long  prescription,  and  there  are  still  some  who  bitterly 
resent  the  exclusion  of  them  from  the  teaching,  not  merely  of 
technical  Khetoric,  but  of  literature  —  who  regard  a  system 
of  "leaden  rules,"  of  individual  appreciation  without  classes 
and  compartments  and  indorsements,  as  dilettante,  unscientific 
(which  it  would  certainly  allow  itself  to  be),  and  effeminate. 
Between  the  two,  opinion,  a  little  assisted  by  Logic  and 
History,  must  be  left  to  decide. 

Theon's  handling  of  the  Progymnasniata  (which  he  often, 
speaks  of  witlumt  the  j/tro)  is,  as  has  heen  said,  much  fuller 
than  those  of  Herraogenes  and  Aphthoniiis.  He  docs  not,  like 
the  latter  of  these,  give  a  regular  formal  pattern  of  each  kind ; 
but  he  has  a  great  many  illustrative  references  to  literatiire. 
and  he  has  a  good  deal  of  discussion  on  what  may  be  called  the 
philosophy  of  the  several  kiuds.  Xor  is  it  unuuteworthy  that 
in  dealing  with  Commonplace  he  drops  the  "  common,"  sub- 
stitutes prosopnpfKia  for  cthopmn,  and  introduces  the  curious 
new  heading  of  "  Law."  Ou  the  whole,  ThtHm  is  more  "  for 
thoughts  "  than  either  of  his  forerunners ; '  he  might  proBt  a 
clever  boy  more,  an<l  he  lias  much  more  numerous  and  deeper 
glimmerings  of  insight  into  the  purely   critical  side   of   the 

'  Spfftking  of  Wall's  order  :  I  bkva  little  doubt  myBclf  tb»t  ha  preceded 
Aptitboiiiiu  in  time. 
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matter.     But  he  lacks  system,  and   this,  in  dealiug  with  a 
subject  which  is  systematic  or  nothing,  is  a  drawback. 

There  was  a  rhetorical  Nicolaus  (indeed  the  name  wbs  very 
common)  who  was  a  student  of  I'roclus ;  but  the  author  of  the 
Pro(fymn(i9matft  we  possess  seems  to  have  tlouriahcd 
later,  under  tlie  Emperor  Leo  and  after  him.  For 
some  reason  or  none,  MSS.  of  hitn  seem  to  be  specially  found 
at  Oxford-  They  are  merely  examples,  several  of  each  kind, 
and  Bometimea  minutely  subdivided,  there  being,  for  instance, 
separate  patterns  of  mixed,  unmixed,  logical,  and  practical 
"Use."  They  form,  in  fact,  a  curious  bundle,  and  by  no  means 
a  very  small  one,  of  partial  declamations  in  c:annnou  fonn, 
the  examples  of  Sihx^ia  being  especially  remarkable :  "  Wliat 
sort  of  things  Niobe  would  say,"  "What  Menoeceus  the  pat- 
riotic suicide."  "  What  Cassandra  at  the  sight  of  the  horse/'  &c. 
No  less  than  fourteen  in  all  are  given. 

This  is  also  the  principle  of  the  Progymnasniata  of  Nice- 
phorus  Basilicus,  a  notary  (not  the  son-in-law  clirunicled  by 
Scott)  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  who  gives  no  less  than 
three-and-twenty  Ethopceiie  on  subjects  Pagan  and 
Christian.  In  fact,  these  two  collections,  which  together  fill 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  well-packed  pages,  may  be  regarded 
rather  as  rhetorical  reading-books,  designedly  intended  to  pos- 
sess a  certain  interest,  than  as  anything  else.  Familiarity  with 
them  would  be  likely  to  produce  much  the  same  sort  of  literary 
facility,  and  in  a  sense  "correctness,"  as  that  which  we  find  in 
the  minor  French  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  could, 
after  mere  childhood  (when  it  might  insensibly  incnlcftte  some 
good  principles  and  some  sound  models),  have  httlc  other  good 
eflect. 

The  few  fieKirai  of  Adrianus,  the  successor  and  funeral 
eulogist  of  Herodes  Atticus,  are  whole  declamations,  not 
brought  under  any  of  the  heads.  The  Dtrgemiata 
and  Ethvpocfia^.  of  Sevcrus,  after  what  has  been  said 
of  these  kinds,  will  need  no  special  characterisation;  and  the 
I^ro^ymnasmata  of  George  Paoliymeres  (who  was  nearly  con- 
temporary witti  Dante)  and  of  the  Anonymus  are,  like  90 
many  of   the  others,  pure  examples,  indeed  (as  the  former 
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are  well  called  ia  one  MS.)  Mtlctas  on  the  Progymnasmata 

themselves. 

No  great  resumption  or  aroplification  of  the  scattered  com- 
ments already  mode  on  these  works  can  be  necessary.  They 
form  ft  by  no  menus  contemptible  group  of  "Com- 
rtmnrh^on  position  books,"  creditably  distinguished  from  some 
thf  /'rftfiym-  more  modern  examples  of  the  same  kind  by  being 
tiaamaa.  ^^^^  ^.^^^  something  better  than  mere  grammar, 
but  not  as  a  rule  showing  any  of  that  conception  of  style  which 
is  visible  as  early  as  Biouysius,  distinct  in  Quintilion,  and 
present  in  a  form  at  once  vigorous  and  exquisite  in  Louginus. 
They  are  by  no  means  ill  calculated  to  excite  an  interest  in 
literature,  and  even  to  facilitate  tlie  production,  in  not  con- 
temptible form,  of  certain  kinds  of  it.  But  there  is  upon  all  of 
them  the  curse  of  beginning  at  the  wrong  end — of  consiructing 
an  elaborate  skeleton  system  of  forms,  and  kinds,  and  sub-kiuds, 
and  theu  classifying  literature  under  these,  instead  of  beginning 
with  the  literature,  separating  the  good  from  the  bad,  and  ex- 
amining, iis  far  a.s  may  be  possible,  the  sources  of  goudness  and 
badness.  A  man  trained  in  them  would  have  many  advantages 
over  our  heaven-born,  bnt  hardly  even  earth-instructed,  re- 
viewers and  students  of  literature.  Bnt  he  would  be  very  apt 
to  miss  the  finer  touches,  to  lose  the  nobler  gusts,  of  literature ; 
and  he  would  he  especially  disposed  towards  that  worst  disease 
of  criticism,  so  often  manifested  in  its  history,  which  leads  meu 
to  ignore,  or  even  blaspheme,  great  work,  because  it  refuses  to 
be  classified,  or  to  obey  the  arbitrary  rules  which  have  been 
foisted  into,  or  encrusted  upon,  the  classili  cation. 

Not  from  such  a  point  of  view  did  the  stiU  later  teachers, 
who  set  themselves  to  comment  on  the  comment  of  Hermogenes 
The  Com-  *"*^  Aphthonius,  regard  their  authorities.  Tlie 
mentariaoH  second  voluiric   of    Walz — a   stout  one  of   nearly 

*"'  seven   hundred   pages  —  is  entirely  occupied   wiUi 

scholia  on  Aphthoulus  alone,  at  the  rate,  that  is  to  say,  of 
about  fourteen  pages  of  margent  to  one  of  text.  This  tlood  of 
words  about  words  haa  been  too  much  for  the  patience  even  of 
the  editor,  who  gives  specimens  only  of  some,  and  in  just  wrath 
labels  one  as  "a  futile  opuscule  botched  together  with  utter 
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stupidity."  Much,  indeed,  is  of  the  usual  kind  which  we  asso- 
ciate with  scholia — verbal  interpretation,  sometimes  not  useless, 
but  OS  a  rule  singularly  pedestrian  and  uninspired,  intro- 
duced with  a  monotonous  rattle  of  clicks  and  catchwords. 
But  there  are  also  better  things,  and  the  so-called  "  Homilies  "  of 
Doxopater,  besides  being  of  very  considerable  bulk  (they  fill 
some  four  hundred  pages,  not  of  mere  scrappy  annotation  but  of 
substantive  commentary),  attest  ihe  intelligence  as  well  as  the 
industry  of  their  author,  a  Byzantine  of  the  eleventh  century. 
But  they  are  (necessarily,  no  doubt)  cribbed  and  cabined  by 
the  circumscriptions  of  their  text. 

In  the  third  vohmie  we  return  to  comparatively  original 
work,  with  Hermogenes  once  more  at  the  head  of  the  authors. 
Tlu  "Art"  ^^  ^^^^  left,  the  vestibule — ^the  Progymnaamata — 
Hf  fitrmo-  and  are  now  in  the  main  courts  of  pure  Khetohc 
f^       ?«««.  herself.     Much  more  than  half  the  volume  is  occu- 

pied by  the  four  divisions  of  the  master's  Tcchnic:  the  first  of 
"Situeis,"  the  second,  in  four  parts,  of  "Inventions,"  the  third 
of  "  Ideas,"  and  the  fourth  of  *■  Cleverness^  of  Method."  One 
synopsis  of  about  a  hundred  pages,  an  anonymous  epitome  of 
fifty,  with  eleven  shorter  epitomeSt  and  other  tractates,  scarcely 
averaging  a  dozen  pages  each,  complete  the  volume. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  manual  of  Hermogenes  is  the  text- 
book of  later  Greek  Rhetoric.  Five  mortal  volumes  of  Walz, 
one  of  nearly  nine  hundred  pages,  arc  occupied  by  scholia  upon 
it,  two  of  these  being  devoted  to  the  Stams  alone ;  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  model  subject  even  of  those  who  did  not  osten- 
sibly range  themselves  as  its  commentators.  The  book  of  the 
Staseii,  which  produced  fifteen  hundred  pages  of  extant  and 
printed  commentary,  has  itself  but  fifty  or  sixty,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  treatise  being  contained  under  the  heads  of  "  Inventions  " 
and  "Ideas."  There  is  a  table  of  contents,  but  it  may  be 
feared  that  this  will  be  of  but  partial  service  to  any  one  not 
acquainted  with  the  technicalities  of  the  subject.    Others  may 

*  4(i)4t  And  Jtitrdnit  Kft  good  ex-  suit  univt^rMllj'.     The  won)  mauu  to 

iini>lM  of  tlie  dilllcult]'  uf  getting  exAct  refer  to  tbe  orktor's  power  of  luitiug 

EoglkhequiTlJeDtAforOreekrlietorical  his   tnatixol   to  kw  OMe,  to    tlertuMs 

tAnoi.    Some  prefer  "  velieiuence  "  or  »nd  fertility  of  nmirce^ 
"  iatemttj,"  but  iwitlier  of  tJ)ew  wilt 
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indeed  be  relieved  by  the  names  of  well-known  Greek  orators 
and  historians,  who  appear  to  be  discussed  under  "  Ideas,"  and 
even  by  those  of  some  commonly  known  Figures  in  the  last 
division.  But  on  the  whole  Tenninology  revels  in  all  her 
wildest  Greek  luxuriance.  Hypodia^rcsis  and  Prodiegesis  guard 
the  labyrinth  with  Antenclema  and  Procatastasis '  ready  at 
hand ;  more  familiar  words  have  obviously  assumed  new  senses ; 
and  it  is  not  even  the  very  easiest  thing  to  acquire  a  distinct 
and  satisfactory  idea  of  the  connotation  of  the  great  section- 
headings  themselves,  while,  when  that  idea  is  at  last  attained, 
we  may  find  that  it  is  for  our  special  purpose  irrelevant,  or 
nearly  so. 

The  best  instance  stands,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  iuvesti- 
gatioD,  in  the  very  name  of  those  SUtseis  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
attracted  the  commentators  as  a  candle  does  flies.  IrdirK!  is 
a  term  which  appears  impossible  to  trauslate  into  any  single 
English  word,  even  in  that  legal  vocabulary  to  which  (far  more 
than  to  anything  having  to  do  with  liteniture)  it  really  belongs. 
Its  Latin  equivalent  is  stotHs  or  wnstiltitio : "  M.  Kgger 
renders  it  in  French  as  &(U  de  cause ;  LiddcU  and  Scott  do  not 
attempt  to  render  it  at  all;  but  it  and  its  Latin  equivalents 
have  been  variously  translated  as  "state  of  the  case,"  " issue," 
"  point."  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  it  might  be  not  impossibly 
translated  "  plea."  Hennogenes  (who  pJunges  at  once,  after  his 
fashion,  into  a  wilderness  of  the  most  wiredrawn  distinctions) 
gives  uo  general  derinition,  but  says  that  <rTua«  opiK^  is  "the 
search  for  a  name  for  a  tiling,"  and  instances  the  case  of  a  man 
who  has  stolen  the  private  property  of  a  priest.  Is  this 
Sacrilege  or  Theft  ?  The  opening  for  hair-splitting  which  sut;h 
an  inquiry  gives  is,  of  course,  a  very  wide  one,  and  Herrao- 
genes  simply  revels  in  the  indulgence  tliereof.  f   But  for  ua 


'  "  Dubribuljou  uf  the  milicUiMnt"; 

"  prelimiiiw;  sUtement "  ;  "  ftcknow- 
t*df^eiit  with  juatlficatjou";  "Intro- 
tluctioo  to  narrative,"  ktb  AttempU  at 
Engliehiugi  of  tbc«e. 

'  QuintiliMi  addi  ^tettw  and  gvod 
iu  9«KHNonc  appareai  to  th««>e,  lUitl 
espUisi  ff^4<rts  iUelf  w  »o-caIled  td 


ex  eo  rptod  iht  tit  j»rim*tf  ai**ta  ooN- 
ffret»*u  vd  ^oif  im  hoc  euic»ii  cutitutat. 
TIip  kinilB  Hud  Hii>i-kia<}8  of  imtofti 
w«r«  luxurioualjr  wallowed  in :  and 
i^tiii  and  ffruxenrriicli,  ntgntudu  mad 
compel  rafiVuj.  wi  til  a  doseti  otbers, 
can  \k  in^mtigiibeil  i>y  tboc<c  nli«> 
chciw. 
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there  is  hardly  a  bUde  of  pasture  in  the  field  on  which  centuries] 
of  coraraentalora  browsed  ao  greedily. 

Eofpefffi':  iigaiu  uiay  be  "  for  thoughts."  Aguin  we  can 
no  single  word  for  them,  how  much  less  for  such  niceties  as  pre 
catasinsis  and  pTodiegtida  t  The  term  covers  the  additions  to  the 
case  introduced  by  the  speaker's  own  iiiveniion,  and  ranges  over 
a  vast  variety  of  subtleties,  eudiug  with  a  treatment  of  some 
Figures.  The  examination  of  "  Ideaa  " '  shifts  to  the  equalities 
of  the  speech  or  speaker — clearness,  purity,  dignity,  energy, 
brilliHucy,  and  very  luauy  others,  ending  with  that  survey  of 
great  speakers  and  writers  which  has  been  noted.  And  finally 
the  treatise  on  "  Cleverness  of  method  "  contains,  not  ouly  more 
figures,  but  a  profusion  of  mostly  brief  and  rather  desultory 
cautions.  Throughout  the  book  the  author  seems  in  a  sort  of 
paroxysm  of  distinction  and  nomenclature:  he  is  always  striv- 
ing to  make  out  some  one  thing  to  be  at  least  two  things,  and 
to  fit  each  of  the  two  with  some  technological  form. 

We  turn,  naturally  euougli,  to  the  dealings  with  great  writers 
mentioned  above  to  see  what  this  method,  of  analysis  pushed  to 
the  verge  of  mania,  ^vill  give  us.  They  are  very  short — not  in 
all  tilling  twenty  pages  —  and,  as  we  might  have  expected, 
they  contain  little  more  than  simple  reference  to  the  techni- 
calities on  which  so  much  time  has  been  spent.  Literary 
criticism,  in  short,  becomes  a  form  of  chemical  analysis.  We 
all  know  how  this  runs,  as  posted  up,  say,  outside  tlie  walls  of 
A  pump-room.  Tlie  water  contains  iron  so  many  grains,  sulphur 
so  much,  diloriue  so  much,  nitrates  a  trace,  and  so  forth.  Sofl 
here.  Lysins  has  moderate  i7ri/i4\eta,  only  a  trace  of  yopyoTtf^i, 
a  certain  amount  of  irepi^oXi}  xar  euvoiav,  but  hardly  any  of 
it  Kara  fiiBoBop.  very  little  that  is  axiomatic,  but  a  great  deal 
of  cleverness  of  method.  Ou  the  other  baud,  Isceus  has  a  great 
deal  of  yoftyorti^,'  more  abundant  eTrifuX^ta,  and  so  with  other 


*  In  tbe  Mtue,  of  counts,  of  "ktntl," 
net  ot  "  notimi."  liideod  9n«  ScbultMt 
on  Hcnnograw  dcHtiM  it  w  ■rai4rrn 

'  0«D«r«Uy  r«i»il*T«i  "  nerv«ii»uee«," 
tbough  Ertwati  {mfin  "ctlvrity."  tfvi- 


^^A«iaU"dUiget)texAclueM";  rt^iAoA.^ 
icar'  fvi-«iar,  "  arguiii«utAtiTo  exalUUon 
of  llie  Biibjcct";  ^«Att  U  "simple." 
By  Utiii  time,  htid  iiuW-d  loii^  befiire, 
u  regulv  cant  of  criticum  hul  s|>rung 
up.  Mr  N*etUMki|)  ouc«  tmule  •  Ui«ful 
li«t  uf  iU  temu  (c  infra^  bk.  IL  p.  219). 
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things.  He  is  not  so  good  as  Demosthenes  (who,  be  it 
obsfn-ed,  is  Hemiogenes'  ideal),  but  much  Imtter  than  Lysias, 
though  he  has  not  so  much  clearness  of  method,  yet  still  a  yood 
deal.  Of  the  historians,  Xenophon  is  very  particularly  u^eX^? 
and  ftlsu  "  sweet,"  &c.,  &c. 

Perhaps  the  following  sentence  may  serve  as  well  as  any 
other  as  an  example  of  the  method  of  Hemiogenes.  Tt  is  from 
the  fourth  chapter  of  tlie  third  book,  Trtjol  evpitreiov : — 

"  Since  many  have  set  out  many  things  about  epicheiremes ' 
and  have  spent  much  speech  on  tliia,  and  nob<Kiy  has  been  able 
to  bring  it  home  to  the  mind  clearly,  I  shall  endeavour,  as 
clearly  as  I  can,  to  decide  what  is  the  invention  of  the 
epiclieireme  wliicli  constructs  the  h-phalaion  or  the  lusis,  and 
what  the  invention  of  the  vrgnsio  which  constructs  the  epi- 
chtimnf,  and  what  the  invention  of  the  euthymeme  which  con- 
structs the  trgima."  I  quote  this  with  none  of  that  ignorant 
scorn  of  terminology,  as  such,  which  authorities  so  diSerent  aa 
Hamilton  and  MiM  have  justly  denounced  in  reference  to  the 
commou  eighteenlh-ceutury  judgments  of  the  schoolmen.  But  it 
will  be  obvious  to  anybody  that  this  kiud  of  writing  tends  to 
the  construction  of  a  sort  of  spider's  web  of  words,  the  symmetry 
and  exactness  of  construction  whereof  are  in  inverse  ratio  to 
substance  and  practical  use.  It  may  catch  flies ;  it  undoubtedly 
gives  a  sense  of  ingenuity  and  masterj-  to  the  spider.  But  it 
has  extremely  little  sweetness :"  it  rather  obstructs  the  light : 
and  it  is  not  capable  of  being  put  (for  it  will  not  even  staunch 
wounds)  to  any  of  those  practical  purposes  wliich  objects  possess- 
ing very  little  sweetness,  and  no  light  at  all,  not  unfrequently 
subserve. 

We  shall  still  have  something  to  say  of  Hermogenea  when 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  of  this  Khetoricnl  matter ;  but  tor  the 
Other  present   it   is   necessary  to  pass  on  to  tlie  writers 

'Mrt«,"  *e.  associated  with  him  in  this  third  volume  of  Walz. 
The  AH  of  Rfietorw  of  Eufus,  whose  age  and  identity  are  quite 
unknown,  is  a  very  brief  and  rather  slight  skeleton,  with 
classifications,  definitions  of  terms,  and  a  few  examples.     Per- 


*  A  pecuIUr  forra  of    nitbjiueme, 
falling  abort  of  complete  demoiiHtra- 


tion.    tff>7a0'f<iiii"hxiii]liiig"  or  "work- 
aina«EiLii,"  with  >  specinl  conjiotattoo. 
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baps  the  roost  iaterestiDg  thing  about  it  is  tiie' -addition  of 
a    fourth    kind — historic — to  the   usual   three— toreneic,   and 

rmbouleutic,   aud  epideictic.      The    very   common  •  h&bit.   to 

rhich  reference  has  been  already  made,  of  Caking  exampks 
almost    indiscriminately    from    orators    and    historians;!  has, 
evidently  a  logical  couuectiou  (whether  of  cause  or  effect)  vfitlt. 
this.    An  anonymous  "Synopsis"  is  busied  with  Ucrmogenes* 

ly.  Joseph  the  Khacendyte,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
thirteenth  -  century  man  and  a  native  of  the  "little  isle"  of 
Ithaca,  is  much  fuller,  has  written  an  argument  of  his  book  in 
abont  150  iambic  trimeters,  of  a  kind  which  would  bring  severe 
tribulation  on  the  British  schoolboy,  and  is  noteworthy  (though 
je  would  be  more  so  if  it  were  not  for  his  late  day)  because  he 

18  evidently  reached  the  stage  where  Rhetoric  is  recognised  as 
the  Art  of  Literature.  His  chapter-headings  have  the  curious 
confusion  and  jumble  which  characterises  much,  if  not  most, 
Bhetoric  since  the  strict  oratorical  side  was  lost  sight  of, — he 
lias  one  on  epistolary  writing,  one  even  on  verse:  and  from 
several  points  of  view  his  interest  is  not  infinitesimal.  It  is 
very  far  from  superfluous  to  note,  though  it  may  be  impossible 
to  discuss  in  detail,  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  while 
another  Anonym  gives  us  four  parts  of  a  perfect  speech — 
proem,  die^csia,  agon,  and  epilogue,  a  tliird  notes  eujht  parts  of 
rhetorical  speech  —  conception,  style,  figure,  method,  clause, 
composition,  punctuation,  and  rhytlim. 

For,  arbitrary  and  "cross,"  in  llie  technical  sense,  as  these 
divisions  are  (aud  as,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  are  all  subse- 
quent attempts  to  produce  things  of  the  same  kind),  they  testify 
to  a  salutary  sense  of  dis-^iatisfaction.  They  make  tacit  or  more 
than  tacit  acknowledgment  that  something  must  be  put  in  the 
place  of  the  old,  defunct,  purely  oratorical  Rhetoric — nay,  that 
that  Rhetoric  itself  was  incomplete,  and  would  have  needed 
extension  even  if  it  had  not  been  defunct  of  its  old  office.  Of 
still  further  Anonyms  one  (only  partly  given  in  "Walz)  ia 
interesting  because  it  attempts  a  kind  of  historical  intro- 
duction; another  is  couched  in,  "political"  (accent-scanned) 
verses,  with  curious  refrains  in  the  ditterent  sections,  and  with 
odd  prose  insertions,  as  are  the  acknowledged   epitomes  o£ 
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Tzetzes  aqd'.fVcUus.    The  remainder  of  the  volume  consists 

of  R  brit^/(hctionary  of   Bgures,  a  treatise   of  some   interest 

on  "  Hirfitcrical  Metres"  by  a  certain  Castor,  and  a  brief  e/cthesU 

of-^xposition  of  rhetoric  generally. 

^,/..T^   enormous    collection    of   the    scholia    on    Herniogenea 

'••jTOrlunately  requires  no  detailed  notice.*    At  most  could  we 

'Tpick  out  a  few  isolated  passages  bearing  more  or  less  directly 

on  our  subject,  and  even  these  would  be  of  scarcely  any  value, 

seeing  that  the  authorship  and  date  of  most  of  them  are  quite 

unknown,  and  that  hardly  any  can  be  said  to  possess  that 

intrinsic  literary  interest  which  might  make  ([ueations  of  date 

and  authorship  unimportant. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  volumes  (really  the  ninth  and  tenth) 
present  matter  of  more  individual  interest — the  eighth  because 
of  the  principal  subject,  which  with  comparatively  little  altera- 
tion is  treated  by  a  great  number  of  authors,  the  ninth  for  other 
reasons.  This  subject — a  subject  which  was  to  exercise  a  dis- 
astrous attraction  on  the  Rhetoric  of  the  Renaissance  and  even 
of  later  times — consists  of  the  famous,  or  infamous,  Figures.' 

We  know  from  a  contemptuous  phrase  of  Quintilian  (see 
pmt)  that  long  before  his  time  the  facility  of  compounds  in 
%ttuiHt«  Oreek  had  induced  the  Greeks  to  multiply  Figures 
oa^  FvjuftA.  beyond  all  sense  and  endurance.  Yet  as  we  have 
partly  seen,  in  the  so  numerously  attended  school  of  Hermo- 
genes,  these  famous  playthings,  thongh  not  exactly  neglected, 
did  not  receive  the  tirst  attention.  Others,  however,  made 
up  for  any  apparent  neglect  of  them.  We  have,  specially 
devoted  to  the  subject,  uudcr  the  head  of  o^^/iara  or  of 
rpvrroi,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  treatises  —  some  by  named 
authors,  others  anonymous.  The  first,  by  a  certain  Alexander, 
divides  Figures  as  usuni  into  those  of  the  meaning  and  those 
of  the  style,  and  euumeratea  twenty  of  the  former  and  twenty- 


'  An  r>xw|>tJ4»i.  for  reMotu  to  be 
^ireo  lnt«r,  will  l>e  tuadr  in  favour  of 
the  work  of  .Toliti  the  SSc«liote  (see 
chap.  vi.  of  thU  book,  p.  187  «'/.) 

'''  AWnit  hnlf  (if  the  ctglitli  volume, 
bowe%'er,  U  (k\cu^«1  bj-  m  lung  <ii«- 
triluitiuti    at   "(iumUodb"  (fijr^^ra) 


into  heula,  by  one  Sujuilpr,  \rhn  given 
mnay  aj«cimeD  decliintcfous.  And  it 
IB  followetl  by  K  s>inrt  tmitiAD,  nmigned 
to  a  certAiD  Cyrus,  od  diSereuoe  of 
ttatii,  aod  by  a  coIlecUuo  of  |)robIemii 
for  dcclauatory  use. 
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8e\-ien  of  the  latter;  Phoebammon  deals  more  shortly  with  a 
somewhat  smaller  number  of  figures,  brought  under  more 
geiieral  heads;  and  Tiberius  the  rlietoricinn  confines  himself 
to  the  figures  tn  Demosthenes.  Herodiaii  has  a  very  large 
number  oi  poftieal  examples — a  device  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
served  to  keep  lUietoric  nearer  and  nearer  to  literature  as  time 
went  on.  The  little  treatise  of  Polybius  of  JSardis  deals  lesft 
with  figures  imiividuaUy  than  with  figurativeness ;  while  an 
Anonynius,  neglecting  to  some  extent  the  usual  phraseolc^, 
but  reducing  the  usual  procedure  unawares  to  the  absurd, 
manages  to  give  a  vast  number  by  taking  indindual  expressions 
from  Homer  and  making  a  figure  out  of  each.  Zon:ens  follows 
more  succinctly  on  the  lines  of  Alexander ;  another  Anonymus 
busies  himself  with  Synecdoche  only,  and  yet  another  adopts 
the  dictionary  arrangement,  as  do  divers  others  with  Tropes. 
One  of  the  best  pieces  of  the  whole  is  the  treatise  of 
Georgius  Choeroboscus,  a  writer  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  cen- 
tury. It  is  short,  and  deals  with  only  a  few  figures;  but 
these  are  the  important  ones,  the  definitions  are  mostly  clear 
and  sensible,  and  the  examples,  though  not  numerous,  are 
well  chosen. 

The  ninth  volume  opens  witli  the  not  unimportant  work 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  above,  the  Dr-  InUTprtlatiiyne 
„.  of  Demetrius  the  Uncertain.     But  it  also  contains 

D^iketrian  six  Other  works  on  various  divisions  of  Khetoric, 
Dc  Intnpra-  one  of  which  is  at  least  interesting  for  the  great 
name  of  Longinus  attached  to  it  (as  some  would 
have  it  with  greater  certainty  than  in  the  case  of  the  work 
that  we  would  rather  wish  his),  and  others  for  other  matter. 

Demetrius  takes  a  somewhat  independent  \new  of  hia  sub- 
ject, which  he  puts  on  a  level  with  Poetics,  but  does  not  call 
Khetoric.  As  Poetrj',  he  states,  deals  with  —  or  at  least  is 
distinguished  and  divided  by  —  metres  (this  nctUU  is  re- 
freshing, and  we  shall  go  farther  to  fare  very  often  worse), 
so  what  arc  called  clauses'  divide  and  distinguish  the  inter- 
pretation of  prose  speech.  Then,  directing  attention  directly 
to  clauses,  he  illustrates  their  kinds  from  the  respective  be- 
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ginnings  of  the  historied  of  Hecattens  and  the  Aiudia»i»  of 
XenophoD,  aud  prefers  (though  uot  to  the  exclusion  of  what 
he  does  not  prefer)  short  clauses  to  long.  From  clauses  he 
goes  to  periods,  discussing  and  analysing  their  composition 
rather  narrowly,  and  then  returns  to  parallel  clauses,  whence 
striking  off  to  liomfeoteUuta  he  continues  his  treatise  under 
a  great  number  of  similar  heads,  betroyiug  the  slightly  hetero- 
geneous and  hi^ledy-piggledy  arrangement  which,  as  we  have 
said  already,  is  so  apt-  to  beset  these  writers  on  Rhetoric.  But 
he  maintains  throughout  a  creditable  desire  to  identify  his  sub- 
ject with  the  Art  of  Prose  Composition,  and  not  merely  with 
Persuasion,  or  with  the  compusition  of  an  extremely  artificial 
kind  of  prize  essay  on  lines  more  artificial  still. 

The  rhetor  Menander,  who  has  left  us  a  treatise  on  the 
third  division  of  rhetorical  speeches,  Kpideictic  (generally  sub- 
MmamUr  divided  iiito  encomia  and  invectives),  is  thought  to 
onEptdeiciic.  ]^^yQ  \\wq±  at  the  end  of  the  third  century.  From 
the  first  his  treatment  is  of  considerable  literary  interest, 
because  he  handles  the  sources  of  the  material  of  these  curi- 
ously artificial  compositions.  First,  he  takes  the  hymns  about 
the  gods,  and  here,  according  tu  the  way  of  his  class,  he 
rushes  at  once  into  a  chissification.  There  arc,  it  seems,  nine 
kinds  of  hymns — Cletic,  apopemptic.'  physic,  rajthic,  genea- 
logical, urtilicial,  prayerful,  deprecating,  and  mixed — the  appear- 
ance of  which  last  heading,  here  aud  elsewhere,  always  makes 
one  wonder  how  a  person  of  any  logical  gifts  could  write  it 
down  without  seeing  that  be  made  his  whole  classification 
ridiculous  if  not  fraudulent  thereby.  Then  he  r|Uotes  a  great 
number  of  authors,  ranging  them  under  the  heads.  A  separate 
chapter  is  next  given  to  each  kind,  still  referring  to  many 
authors,  but  unluckily  seldom  or  never  citing  the  actual  pass- 
ages. Next  ho  passes  to  the  Praising  of  Cities,  that  very 
important  part  of  the  bread  -  study  of  the  travelling  rhetor, 
who  had  to  make  liimself  welcome  by  accommodating  his 
lectuies  to  local  patriotism,  as  we  see,  for  instance,  in  Dion 
Chrysostom  {v.  infra).  Hardly  in  the  whole  of  this  dully 
fantastic  division  of  literature  shall  we  find  anything  (j^uainter 
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than  the  sections  devoted  to  this  subject.  If  the  city  is  a 
landward  one,  you  will  point  out  how  safe  it  i3  from  piratical 
attacks ;  if  it  is  on  the  coast,  you  will  dwell  on  the  splendours 
and  advantages  of  the  sea.  "  How  to  praise  Harbours,"  "  How 
to  praise  Gulfs,"  "  What  is  the  best  fashion  of  encomium  for 
an  Acropolis  ?" — these  actual  headings  meet  us.  At  even  fuller 
length  the  orator  is  told  how  to  praiae  not  merely  the  site 
but  the  population  and  its  origin,  the  neighbours  (perhaps 
dispraising  thera  might  come  in  best  here),  the  customs,  and 
so  forth.  In  short,  the  little  treatise  reminds  one  most  of 
'those  modern  cookery-books  which^assumin^  the  housewives 
who  will  read  them  to  be  of  Paraguayan  kin,  and  to  coutiuue 
idiots — give  not  only  prescriptions  for  dishes  but  lists  of  dinners 
and  rules  of  etiquette.  One  hardly  wonders  that  a  man  like 
Lucian,  of  mother-wit  compact  to  the  finger-tips,  should  have 
soon  left  a  profession  in  which  the  average  practitioner  seems 
to  have  been  taken  for  granted  as  next  door  to  a  fool,  without 
either  common-sense  or  imagination  enough  to  meet  the  most 
obvious  requirements  of  his  business. 

One  3fS.  of  Menander  stops  here,  but  another  gives  us 
much  more  of  the  same  kind,  dealing  witli  the  0affiXiKo<t 
X070? — flattery  of  kings — with  epithalamia,  with 
consolations,  d  cetera.  The  general  scheme  is 
much  the  same,  and  at  least  does  not  disincline  us  to  believe 
it  from  the  same  hand.  The  short  treatise  of  Alexander  on 
Rhetorical  Starting  -  points  is  very  technical  and  not  very 
profitable;  but  it  falls  in  with  the  Meuandiine  books  in  show- 
ing how  this  business  of  flattery — the  reducing  to  system  of 
the  "dodges"  of  the  auctioneer  or  the  advertising  agent — ■ 
was,  latterly  at  least,  the  mainstay  of  the  rhetorician.  The 
two  books  of  Aristides'  Art  0/  Rhetoric,  on  the  other  hand, 
busy  themselves  not  with  the  opideictic  but  with  the  political 
speech,  and  deal  cliietly  with  its  technical  qualities,  our  old 
friends.  Apsinea  deals  with  the  exordium  only,  and  Minu- 
cianns  with  the  epicheireme  or  imperfect  rhetorical  argument. 
Between  them  comes  the  treatise  attributed  to  Longinua  by 
some,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  otlier,  worth  a  little  fuller 
examination. 
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"That,*  80  to  speak,  there  is  iiothinf;  better  in  man's  posses- 
sion than  memory,  who  in  his  senses  vfUI  deny?  Some  indeed 
praise  Oblivion,  as  Eiiripides — 

*  O  bleMcU  foTgetftilness  of  woen,' 

as  he  calls  it.  But  I  should  say  that  Lethe  and  the  outgoing! 
of  memory  help  us  little  or  nothing,  hurt  the  best  and  great- 
est things  of  life,  defraud  and  keep  tis  short  of  happiness. 
For  the  most  hateful  of  sins  and  crimes,  ingratitude,  we  find 
oft  occurring  when  memory's  powers  fail ;  but  he  who  remem- 
bers benefits  is  neither  ungrateful  nor  TinjusL  Wlien  men 
forget  the  laws  and  the  doctrines  thai  keep  us  straight,  needs 
must  they  become  poor  creatures,  and  bad,  and  shameless. 
Yea,  all  folly  and  all  inculture  of  sonl  occur  through  forgetful- 
ness.     But  he  who  remembers  best  is  chieily  wise," 

This  may  not  itself  be  the  very  crowu  of  wisdom ;  it  is  not 
Plato ;  it  is  not  even  ^ali-siastifn/s.  liut  it  is  at  any  rate  the 
work  of  a  man  who  can  look  a  little  beyond  stasis  and  dugtma. 
As  if  we  were  to  have  nothing  certain  from  this  great  critic, 
the  attribution  of  this  treatise  also  to  him  is  nnly  based  on  a 
conjecture  of  Ruhnken's,  itself  depending  on  a  citation  by  the 
commentator  John  of  Sicily  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  ESpfer*?  —  so  badly  translated  by 
"  Invention  " — and  it  treats  of  its  subject  under  the  heads  of 
protopt^ia,  starting-points,  elocutory  mimicry,  memory,  topics 
drawn  from  things  connected  with  the  chief  good, 
oric  or  De  ^nd  passion.  There  is  a  fairly  wide  range  of  literary 
Inventione  reference,  though  few  citations  are  given  at  length. 
And  it  is  only  fair  to  bear  in  mind  that  even  in  the 
Tlepl  "T^oi^,  sliort  and  broken  ns  it  is,  there  are  signs  of  a 
certain  weakness  for  Figures  and  other  technicalities,  indica- 
tions that  in  his  more  professinnnl  moments,  and  when  in- 
spiration deserted  him,  even  the  author  of  that  w^onderful  little 
masterpiece  might  have  approached  (though  he  never  could 
long  have  been  satisfied  with)  the  endless,  the  fruitless,  the 
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exasperating  distiityvo  which  seemed  to  be  art,  and  wiedom, 
and  taste,  to  Kermogenos  aod  the  rest.  And  though  one 
cannot  qnite  ajjree  with  "Walz  that  there  is  in  this  De  Inventione 
a  "doctrine  drawn  from  Homer  and  the  poets,  elegantly  and 
eqnably  disposed,"  yet  one  luiist  admit  that  the  handling  shows 
something  different  from,  and  above,  the  heartbreaking  jargon- 
moDgeriug  of  the  usual  rhetorician.  What  follows  is  not  the 
style  of  the  Longinus  that  we  know ;  it  socms  to  come  short  of 
his  manly  sense  almost  as  much  as  of  his  far-reacliing  flights 
of  poetical  appreciation.  But  it  is  h  long  way  from  t!ie  mere 
arrangement  of  compartments  and  ticket-boxes,  and  tlie  mere 
indulgence  in  a  kind  of  game  of  rhetorical  "egg-hat"  in  and 
out  of  them  when  they  are  made. 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  of  the  defects  of  this  great 
mass  of  composition,  both  from  the  point  of  \'iew  of  our  special 
Sttmy  of  investigation  and  from  more  general  ones.  It  rc- 
Srhooi  mains  to  say  something  of  its  meiita  from  the 
former.  As  will  have  been  seen,  the  relations  of 
the  rhetoricians  to  literary  criticism  difTer  at  first  sight  sur- 
prisingly— less  so,  perhaps,  when  they  come  to  be  examined. 
Sometimes  the  general  literary  view  seems  to  he  almost  en- 
tirely lost  iu  a  wilderness  of  details  and  technicalities.  But 
eoxnetiraes  also  the  merely  forensic  tendency  disappears,  the 
merely  technical  one  in  tlie  narrow  Bense  effaces  itself,  and  we 
have  an  almost  pure  treatise  oa  Composition,  limited  it  may  be 
by  arbitrary  restrictions,  conditioned  by  professional  needs,  hut 
still  Composition  in  general — that  is  to  say,  after  a  fashion,  and 
in  a  manner,  Literature.  Every  now  and  then,  as  we  saw 
above,  the  writer  rises  to  the  conception  of  Rhetoric  as  Prosaics 
— as  the  other  half  of  that  Art  of  Literature  of  which  Poetics 
is  the  one.  And — a  less  good  thing,  but  also  not  without 
its  good  side — we  even  find  glimpses  and  glimmerings  of  the 
notion,  to  be  taken  up  and  widely  developed  later,  of  Khetoric 
as  intruding  Poetics. 

But  the  best  and  most  important  part  of  the  matter  has  yet 
to  be  summarised.  The  technical  study  of  Rhetoric,  even  when 
pushed  to  the  extremities  of  the  terminological  and  classifying 
mania,  encouraged  and  almost  necessitated  constant  overhauling 
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of  actual  literature  for  examples,  and  encouraged  the  character- 
isation of  famous  authors  from  this  point  of  view.  Even  the 
orators  by  themselves  formed  nn  inconsiderable  or  undistin- 
guished a>rpm  of  Greek  prose  literature.  But,  as  wc  have  seen, 
it  was  customary,  even  for  very  strict  formalists,  to  include  the 
historians  whose  connection  with  the  orators  was  so  close ; 
and  it  was  very  difficult  to  exclude  philosopiiical  writers, 
especially  Plato.  A  man  must  have  been  of  preternatural 
stolidity  if  he  couUi  ransack  Demosthenes  and  Is^eus.  Herod- 
otus and  Thucydidcs  and  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  the  school 
philosophers  whom  we  have  bo  freely  lost,  and  if  he  did  not 
in  the  process  develop  some  notion  of  prose  literary  criticism 
at  large,  nay,  formulate  some  rules  of  it  And,  as  we  have  also 
seen  from  the  very  first,  poetry  was  by  uo  means  barred.  Tlie 
orator  might  very  often  quote  it;  he  was  constantly  to  go  to 
it  for  suggestions  of  subject  or  treatment,  beautiea  of  style, 
examples  of  figure  and  form.  Therefore,  directly  if  not  indi- 
rectly, the  rhetorical  teacher  and  the  historicril  student  accepted 
the  whole  of  literature  for  their  province. 

Of  the  actual  remdts  of  this  enormous  period,  the  best  part 
(even  if  we  cut  off  the  Bark  Ages)  of  a  thousand  years  of 
elaborate  concentration  upon  an  extremely  artificial 
liecU  rthftor-  ^^^'  '^^'^  reniains  are  in  proportion  much  less  than 
we  should  expect;  in  fact,  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  they  are  less  than  those  of  the  technical 
hooks  which  taught  how  to  produce  them.  It  is 
scarcely  fair  to  call  Dionysius  of  Halicaraassus  a  rhetorician, 
thongh  he  sometimes  goes  near  to  being  one.  He  is  a  serious 
teacher  of  Khetoric,  not  a  giver  of  displays  in  it,  a  real  literary 
critic,  a  laborious  historiau.  Plutarch  is  saved  from  inclusion 
in  the  class  by  the  very  same  charactenstic  which  interferes 
80  sadly  with  his  literary  criticism  as  such.  He  is  too  prac- 
tical, too  keenly  interested  in  life,  too  busy  about  the  positive 
sciences  of  ethical  and  pliysical  inquiry,  to  devote  himself  to 
rhetorical  exercises  of  the  pure  declamatory  kind.  That 
Lncian  did  so  devote  himself  for  no  inconsiderable  time,  we 
know  from  his  own  description  of  his  breaking  away  from  the 
Delilah  Rhetoric;  and  there  are  scraps  of  purely  or  mainly 
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rhetorical  matter  in  him  eveu  as  it  is.  But  thongh  it  be  per* 
fectly  possible  to  serve  two  mistresses,  no  man  ever  could  have, 
for  his  Queens  of  Brentford.  Irony  end  the  falser  and  more,  arti- 
ficial kind  of  Klieturic.  Tiie  two  are  irrecuncilable  enemies : 
they  would  make  their  lover's  life  an  impossible  aud  uiadden- 
ing  inconsisiency.  We  must  therefore  luok  elsewhere,  and  in 
writers  on  the  whole  lesser,  for  the  artificial  Rhetorical  com- 
position which  is  of  interest  to  us,  not  merely  inasmuch  as  it 
sometimes  deals  with  or  conies  near  to  literary  criticism  itself. 
but  as  it  is,  even,  on  other  occa»iuus,  a  valuable  and  imdeuiable 
evidence  aa  to  the  state  of  unirersal  crisis,  the  condition  of 
literary  taste,  at  its  time.  We  shall  find  such  witnesses  in 
Dion  Chiysostom  for  the  late  lirat  and  early  second  century ; 
in  Aristides  of  Smyrna  and  Maximus  Tyriua  for  the  second 
exclusively ;  in  Philostratus  for  the  end  of  the  second  and 
the  beginninji  of  the  tliird ;  while  to  these  we  may  parhaps 
add  Libanius  and  Themistius  for  the  fourth,  with  the  imperial 
rhetorician  Julian  to  keep  them  company. 

Of  these,  Dion  Chrysostom  is  not  merely  tlie  earliest  in  date, 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  most  important  to  literature.  He 
IKm  appears  to  have  been   a  distinguished  and  rather 

Ohrfmatimi.  [ortuuat«  example  of  a  "gentleman  of  the  press"  (as 
we  should  now  say)  before  the  press  existed.  He  travelled  over 
l^reat  part  of  the  Koman  Empire  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession 
as  Lecturer — that  perhaps  comes  nearest  to  it — and  would 
appear  to  have  been  well  rewarded.  The  description  of  his 
morning's  employment,  wliich  begins  his  study  of  the  three 
Poets'  plays  on  PhUoctdes}  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
passages  in  the  later  and  less-known  classics,  and  so  is  worth 
giving  here,  though  it  exists  in  at  least  one  unlearned 
language:  "  I  rose  about  the  first  hour  of  the  day,  both  because 
I  was  poorly,  aud  because  the  air  was  cooler  at  dawn,  and  more 
like  autumn,  tliough  it  was  midsummer.  I  made  my  toilette, 
said  my  prayers,  and  then  getting  into  my  curricle,  went 
several  times  round  the  Hippodrome,  drinng  as  easily  aud 
quietly  as  possible.     Then  I  took  a  walk,  rested  shortly,  bathed 


'  Di»<.  Chry$.  Op„  ed.  K«flke  (L«tp- 
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and  anointed  myself,  and  after  eating  a  slight  breakfast,  took  up 
some  tragedies."  The  careful  "  study  of  the  body,"  the  quiet 
affluence  of  a  well-to-do  professional  man,  and  the  attention  to 
professional  work  without  any  hurry  or  diacomfort,  are  all  well 
touched  off  here ;  and  what  follows  gives  us,  as  it  happens,  the 
closest  approflch  to  our  subject  proper  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
siderable collectiou  of  Dion's  Orations,  ar,  as  they  have  been 
much  more  properly  called,  Essays.  There  are,  however,  others 
which  are  more  characteristic  of  this  division  of  literature,  and 
we  muy  deal  with  these  tirst. 

The  whole  conception  of  the  kind  of  piece,  of  which  Dion 
himself  has  left  us  .some  fourscore  examples,  is  a  curious,  and 
to  merely  modern  readers  (nor perhaps  to  them  only)  something 
of  a  puzzling  one.  It  is  called  an  Oration  becaxtse  it  was 
intended  to  be  delivered  by  word  of  mouth;  but  it  often,  if  not 
usually,  has  no  other  oratorical  charactcristia  The  terms 
"lecture"  and  "essay"  have  also  been  applied  to  it  in- 
cidentally above,  and  both  have  some,  while  neither  has 
exact,  applicatiou.  Except  that  its  subject  is  (generally  (not 
always)  profane,  it  has  strong  points  of  resemblance  to  some 
kinds  of  Sermon,  Classified  by  the  subject,  it  presents  at  first 
flight  features  which  look  distinct  enough,  though  perhaps  the 
distinctness  rather  vanishes  on  examiuatioii,  Not  a  few  of  the 
examples  (and  probably  those  which  were  more  immediately 
proKtnble,  though  they  could  not  be  used  so  often)  are  wliat 
may  be  called  local  panegyrics,  addresses  to  the  citizens  of 
Gorintb,  Tarsus,  Borysthenea.  New  Ilium,  in  which  their 
historical  and  literary  associations  are  ingeniously  worktjd  in, 
and  the  importance  of  the  community  more  or  less  delicately 
"  cracked  up."  Others  are  moral  discourses  on  Vices  and 
Virtues,  others  abstract  discussions  on  politics,  others  of  yet 
other  sorts.  But  the  point  in  which  they  all  agree,  the  point 
which  is  their  real  characteristic,  is  that  they  are  all  rather 
displays  of  art,  rather  directly  analogous  to  a  musical  "  recital" 
or  an  entertainment  of  feats  of  strength  and  skill,  than  directed 
to  any  definite  purpose  of  persuasion,  or  to  the  direct  exposition  of 
any  subject.  The  object  is  to  show  how  ueatly  the  speaker  can 
play  the  rhetorical  game,  how  well  he  can  do  his  theme.     Each 
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is,  in  fact  (what  Thucydides  so  detested  the  idea  of  his  history 
appearing  to  be),  a  distinct  agonisma,  a  competitive  display  of 
cleverness  aud  technical  accomplishment. 

Nothing  perhaps  is  more  tedious  than  a  game  that  is  out  of 
fashion ;  and  this  game  lios  been  out  of  fasliion  for  a  very  long 
time.  Moreover,  it  has  been  out  of  fashion  so  long,  and  its 
vojiue  depended  upon  conditions  now  so  entirely  changed,  that 
it  is  for  us  occasionally  difhcult,  even,  by  stroug  effort  of  mental 
projection  into  the  past,  to  discover  where  the  attraction  can 
ever  have  lain.  Equally  giiod  style  (and  Dion's  is  beyond 
question  good)  could  surely  have  been  expended  on  something 
less  utterly  arbitrary  and  unreal.  Nor  do  these  reflections 
present  themselves  more  strongly  anywhere  than  in  regard  to 
the  pieces  which  touch  more  directly  on  our  subject.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Trojan  oration,  which  has  for  its  second  title 
"That  Troy  was  not  captured."  It  is  suppost'd  to  be  addressed 
to  the  citizens  of  the  New  Ilium,  aud  to  clear  away  the 
reproach  of  the  Old.  The  means  taken  to  do  this  are  mainly 
two.  In  the  first  phice,  the  authority  of  an  entirely  unnamed 
Egyptian  priest,  the  author  of  a  book  named  unintelligibly,  is 
invoked  as  giving  the  lie  direct  to  Homer,  and  supportiug  him- 
self on  tJie  doKumeutary  Kvidence  of  stela,  which  (unluckily)  had 
perished.  The  second  argument  (obviously  thouglit  of  most 
weight)  is  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  Homeric  narrative 
itself  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  seems  probable,  decent,  and 
so  forth  to  Dion  the  Golden-mouthed.  Some  of  tlie  objections 
are  new ;  most  of  them  very  old.  Is  it  likely  that  a  lady  who 
bad  the  honour  of  being  the  bedfellow  of  Zcua  would  be  doubt- 
ful of  her  beauty  if  an  Idson  shepherd  did  not  certify  to  it  f 
Would  a  goddess  liave  given  such  improper  rewards  to  Paris, 
and  put  herself  in  such  an  ugly  relation  to  Helen,  who,  by  one 
story,  was  her  sister  ?  What  a  shocking  thing  that  the  poet 
should  constantly  speak  well  of  Ulysses  aud  yet  represent  him 
as  a  liar !  How  could  Homer  have  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
lage  of  the  gods,  or  have  seen  through  tlie  cloud  on  Ida  ? 
so  forth,  for  some  sixty  mortal  pages. 
From  such  a  procedure  no  literary  criticism  is  to  be  expected ; 
i«nd,  as  has  been  said,  the  difficulty  is  to  discern  what  was  its 
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original  attraction.  As  a  serious  composition  it  is  clearly  no- 
where ;  as  a  jm  d'csprit,  llie  rules  of  the  game  quite  puzzle  us, 
and  tlie  spirit  seems  utterly  to  have  evaporated.  The  Olympic ' 
"  On  the  Idea  of  God  "  has  been  cited  by  some  as  a  contribution 
to  our  subject,  and  certainly  contains  some  remarks  about  Plato 
and  about  Mytlis — mteresttng  remarks  tou.  lu  substance  it  is 
a  supposed  discourse  of  I'hidins  to  the  assembled  Greeks  on  the 
principles  he  had  in  mind  in  the  conception  of  his  statue  of 
Zeu5 ;  but  its  most  interesting  passage  is  a  comjiarison  of 
poetry  and  sculpture.  The  mixture  of  dialects  in  Homer  is 
compared  to  the  making  up  of  the  palette  and  the  use  of 
"values"  in  paintiu;^;  the  selection  (if  archaic  words  to  the 
choice  of  the  virtuoso  lighting  on  an  antique  medal.  The 
variety  of  epithet  and  synonym  for  the  description  of  natural 
and  other  objects  is  contrasted  witli  tlie  restraint  and  simplicity 
of  the  sculptor's  art  Tlie  passage  is  a  really  remnrkable  one, 
and  stands  almost  alone,  in  elaboration  if  not  in  suggestion, 
as  the  forerunner  of  a  kind  of  criticism,  fruitful  but  rather 
dangerous,  which  has  often  been  supposed  to  have  originated 
withWiuckelnmnn  andLessing  and  Diderot  in  the  last  century. 
But  it  stands  almost  alone. 

The  greater  apparent  promise  of  the  paper  on  the  synonym- 
ous x^Inys  is  less  well  fulfilled.  Dion  seems  to  imply  that  this 
was  the  only  instance  where  the  Three  competed  on  the  very 
same  subject,  and  he  tiuds  in  the  three  pieces  agreeable 
instances  of  tlie  well  -  known  general  characteristics  of  their 
authors — the  grandeur,  simplicity,  and  audacity  of  ..-Eschylus; 
the  artifice,  variety,  rhetorical  skill  of  Euripides ;  the  mediocrity 
(in  no  evil  sense)  and  the  charm  of  Sophocles,  lie  has  also 
8ome  interesting  remarks  on  the  cliorus,  together  with  some 
others  less  interesting,  because  more  in  the  common  style  of 
ancient  criticism,  on  impossibilities,  improbabilities,  breaches 
of  usage  and  unity,  and  the  like.  Dion,  in  fact,  goes  so  far  as 
to  express  an  indirect  wish  that  the  chorus  were  cut  out 
of  tragedy.  He  had,  no  doubt,  lost  the  sense  of  the  religious 
use  which  certainly  existed  in  yEschylus,  and  perhaps  survived 
in   Sophocles;   be  could  not  but  observe  the  combination  of 

■  Orst.  xii.     R«iake,  i.  370  19. 
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nullity  and  superHuity  (which  may  too  often  be  detected  even 
in  these  great  poets)  of  the  chonis,  if  regarded  as  anything  else 
than  an  intercalated  lyric  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty ;  and  he 
of  course  saw  that  the  choruses  of  Euripides  were  often  as 
merely  parabrmc,  as  entirely  separated  from  all  strict  dramatic 
conneccion,  as  any  address  to  the  audience  ia  Aristophanes 
himself. 

On  tlie  whole,  it  may  best  be  said  of  the  Golden-mouthed  that, 
in  other  circumstances,  and  if  he  had  cared,  he  might  have  made 
a  critic  perhaps  better  than  Dionysius,  and  perhaps  not  so  very 
far  below  Longinus;  but  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  time, 
circumstances,  nor  personal  disposition  attracted  him,  save  here 
and  there,  to  the  subject. 

There  is  another  author,  not  far  removed  in  age  from  Dion 
Chrysostom,  whom  I  should  be  sorry  to  pass  without  at  least 
AristuU»  ^  minute  an  examination.  Had  we  only  the  notices 
t^Snkt/ma.  of  ]ji„(  which  exist,  with  a  few  fragments,  there  is 
perhaps  no  Greek  writer  from  whom  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  expect  an  abundance  of  literary  criticism,  of  a  type  almost 
aa  startliugly  modern  as  lliat  of  Longinus  himself,  with  more 
confidence  thou  that  with  which  we  might  expect  it  from 
Aristides  of  Smyrna.* 

Longinus  has  b«en  blamed  by  M.  Egger*  for  comparing* 
this  rhetorician  with  Demosthenes.  But  the  excellent  historian 
of  Greek  criticism  must  have  forgotten  the  epigram,  quoted 


'  One  would  nut  luppoie  tliat  the  later 
Greek  rhotorioUtui  wiir«  bo  ftuwinAtiug 
»«  to  tw  introuvaiite* ;  bat  this  U  ver; 
oeirly tlu CMA.  ArotiilMhimooIf Uvfr; 
•auee  uid  Tcry  dov.  U^imuK  l^riiu 
Uld  TbftmiHtiiu  refuM  UiCDweWM  tu 
the  wmStxr.  except  ftfter  long  wuting; 
kud  u  for  Ubajiius  Me»«ra  Parker 
of  (^liurd  tnfurra  me  that  tbo;  have 
far  ytkn.  bMU  vainly  MArching  for  a 
complete  coiif  of  Keii^ka'i  edition,  while 
■D  iucntuplete  ooe  uf  which  they  knew 
wu  nuipped  up  before  I  cxtuld  get  it, 
1  cfta  only  suf^ioM  that  the  editioiu 
which  KaVke  hinuelf  and  Dlndorf 
edited,  at  tlu  eod  of  the  but  ceiitury 
VOL.  I, 


and  early  in  thi«,  were  printed  in  atnall 
nuTiibeni,  and  hare  been  gr»1uaUy  ab- 
Horbed  into  public  libtvlea.  In  thcee 
latter  I  Itavc  never  myMlf  been  &lJe  to 
work,  except  under  coiDi<uI»ioa,  rittd 
then  with  uo  comfort,  ^^^ly  Herr 
Teoboer,  the  Proridence  of  inopulcnt 
or  laitfurelem  atudonta,  bat  been  eo  alow 
to  oome  to  their  lielp  in  tbeae  caeea,  I 
rlu  m>t  know. 

>  P.  491.  op.  eU. 

'  The  reading  In  Long.,  Fntg.  I,  (i 
disputed,  aome  saggotting  Hyperide*. 
But  Sopbter,  in  ooinnwoting  on 
Ari»ti<le9,  atteatB  the  adniirataaii  o( 
Looginns. 
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elsewhere,'  in  which  Ariatides  is  frankly  rauked,  not  merely 
witli  Demosthenes  but  with  Thucydides,  fis  a  writer,  as  well 
as  the  other  testimonies,  both  of  antiquity  and  of  the  Re- 
naissance, which  are  conveniently  collected  in  an  article  of 
Jebb's  edition,  to  be  found  in  that  of  Dindorf.'  It  is  true 
that  Dindorf  himself  speaks  contemptuously  of  his  client,  but 
Dindorf  was  too  deeply  sworn  a  servant  of  strictly  classical 
Greek  to  tolerate  the  pretensions  of  a  pr^cievj:  of  the  Anto- 
nine  age.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only  is  Aristides  a  good, 
though  by  no  means  easy,^  writer  of  trreek,  but  both  the 
qualities  and  the  defects  of  his  writing  and  the  causes  of  his 
ditVu-uUy  an;  such  as  ought  to  have  disposed  him  to  literary 
criticism  in  the  best  sense.  This  hardness  does  not  arise  from 
irregular  syntax,  nor  from  any  of  the  commoner  causes  of 
"  obscurity,"  What  makes  it  necessary  tu  read  him  with  no 
common  care  and  attention  is,  in  the  hrst  place,  the  cobweb-like 
subtlety,  not  to  say  tenuity  and  intricacy,  of  his  thought ;  and, 
in  the  second,  his  use  of  not  ostensibly  strange  or  archaic 
language  with  the  most  elusive  nnances  of  difference  from  its 
common  employment. 

Now  these  are  characteristic*  which  are  by  no  means  un- 
commonly found  in  persons  and  in  tiuies  friendly  to  criticisni. 
And  the  love  of  Aristides  for  literature  (at  least  for  the 
rhetorical  side  of  it)  ia  not  only  outspoken,  but  to  all 
appearance  unfeigned.  His  devotion  is  not  merely  vale- 
tudinarian, but  voluntary.  If  there  is  a  rhetorical  extrava- 
gance in  the  phrase,  there  is  a  more  than  rhetorical  sincerity 
in  the  sentiment  of  his  declarations  that,  while  others  may 
find  love  or  batliing  or  drinking  or  hunting  sweety  speeches* 


'  V.  rupra,  p.  62. 

*  3  ruK,  Leipsic,  IfiSD.  Tlie  (.'oli«c- 
tk>Q  u  «t  iii  772.  Allhougfa  Dind<>r( 
tajt  Ktu-iirully,  neque  en*m  i«  tcnpUtr 
ttl  AriatitUi cHt  liiuthu  quit  immorttur, 
wtnild  tltftt  nil  «dttoni  gave  editionn  oa 
well  fumUhod  1 

'  Any  one  wlia  luu  erpcrleuced  a 
liumilUting  mom  of  Uiitul  baflSament 
ixmj  be  eocouraged,  u  the  pnMnt 
vriter  wafl,  by  the  rouod  declarMttcM)  of 


BUch  a.  scholar  as  R«ij>ke,  that  of  all  th« 
Qi-Mk  he  ]i»<)  e^-cr  read  outside  of  th*; 
ftp«echei  of  T1iucT<lid«a,  Arutidea  waa 
tlie  Diiut  HifUinilt.     Ed.  cib,  iii.  788. 

*  Tb«  exoelloDt  Cantanu,  who  has 
ittruii^  tliCfB  ixMMgn  ill  hi«  Protego- 
meiia  (iti.  779),  w<'uM  fain  translate  o! 
Xiyoi  "  literature "  i  Wt  It  ia  pretty 
certdio  fram  the  cuutoxt  that  Aristid^ 
waa  thtakiDg  of  rhetorical  literature 
only. 
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are  his  sole  delight:  they  absorb  all  his  friendship  and  all 
biB  faculties;  they  are  to  him  as  parents  and  children,  as 
business  and  pastime.  It  is  about  them  that  he  iuvokes 
Aphrodite :  he  plays  with  them  and  works  with  them,  rejoices 
In  them,  embraces  them,  knocks  only  at  their  doors.  Else- 
where, "  the  whole  gain  and  sum  of  life  to  man  is  oratorical 
occnpation";  and  elsewhere  again,  *' I  would  rather  have  the 
gift  of  speech,  with  a  modest  and  honourable  life  as  man  best 
may,  than  be  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  two  thousand  times 
over:  and  everything  seems  to  me  little  in  comparison  with 
this." 

This  is  something  like  a  "  declaration." 

Nor,  on  merely  running  down  the  list  of  the  fairly  voluminous 
extant  works  of  Aristides  (especially  when  the  inner  meanings, 
which  do  not  always  appear  in  the  titles,  are  grasped),  do  matters 
look  unpromising.  The  majority  of  the  pieces  are  indeed  pure 
epideictic  —  discourses  to  or  about  the  gods,  a  mighty  "  Pan- 
atheuaic  "  (the  c?u:/  tVceuvre,  with  only  one  rival,  of  the  author) — 
panegyrics  of  Smynia,  Ilome,  and  other  places,  "  Leucines  "  {i.e., 
debating-society  speeches,  on  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
on  the  side  of  the  Thebaiis,  and  neutral),  arguments  for  and 
against  sending  assistance  to  the  Athenian  expedition  at 
Syracuse,  all  the  stock — a  stock  surprise  to  us^-of  this  curious 
declamation  •  commonplace.  But  there  are  four  pieces  (be- 
tween them  making  up  the  stuff'  of  a  good-sized  volume)  in 
which,  from  surh  a  man,  literary  criticism  might  seem  to  be 
inevitable.  They  are  the  Trept  rov  fit)  Beiv  Ka/x^Belv^  (a  dis- 
course whether  comedy  shall  be  permitted  or  not),  the  long 
Defence  of  Khetoric  (irepl  ^to/jijctJ?)  '  against  Plato's  attacks, 
especially  in  the  Gonjias,  the  ver)*  much  longer  and  oddly 
named  inrtp  tu>v  rerrdptav?  au  apology  for  Miltiades,  Tliem- 
istocles,  Pericles,  and  Cimon,  which  completes  this,  and  the 
still  more  oddly  named  Trfpl  rov  ■Trapa<f>Se^fj.aTO<;*  {"  Ckmcernlng 
my  blunder"),  which  meets,  with  not  a  little  tartness  and 
wounded  conceit,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity,  the  sugges- 
tion, through  a  third  person,  of  some  "d d  good-natured 


'  IJd.  cit,,i  7M. 
>  IbiiL,  ii.  1. 


>  Ibid.,  tl  15«-4U. 
*  Ibid.,  u.  <91-542. 
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friend,"^  that  Aristides  had  committed  a  fault  of  taste  by 
insinuating  praises  of  himself  in  an  address  to  the  divinity. 
We  turn  to  these,  and  we  find  as  nearly  as  possible  nothing 
critical.  Glimmers  of  interest  appear,  as  in  the  description  of 
historians  (ii.  513),  aa  "those  between  poetry  and  rhetoric,"  but 
they  are  extinguished  almost  at  once.  It  would  be  ijuite 
impossible  to  treat  the  comedy  question  from  a  less  literary 
standpoint  than  that  of  Aristides;  we  might  have  Plutarch 
speaking,  except  that  the  writing  is  more  "  precious  "  aud  point" 
de-vice.  The  "Apology  for  my  blunder"  consists  mainly  in  a 
string,  by  uo  means  lacking  in  ingenuity,  nf  citations  from  (mets, 
orators,  and  others,  in  which  they  indulge,  either  for  themselves 
or  their  personages,  in  strains  somewhat  self-laudatory.  As  for 
the  more  than  four  hundred  pages  of  "  On  Rhetoric  "  and  "  For 
the  Four,"  they  also  avoid  the  literary  handling,  the  strictly 
critical  grip  of  the  subject,  with  a  persistency  which,  as  haa 
been  observed  in  other  cases,  is  simply  a  mystery,  unless  we 
suppose  that  the  writer  was  either  laboriously  shunuing  this,  or 
quite  unconscious  of  its  iwssibiUty  iind  promise.  Pages  after 
pages  on  the  old  aporia  whether  Kbctoric  is  an  art  or  not, 
sheets  after  sheets  on  the  welldoing  of  the  Four,  on  Plato's 
evil -speaking,  we  have.  But,  unless  I  have  missed  it,  never  a 
passage  on  the  magnificent  literature  with  which  Khetoric  has 
enriched  Greece,  on  the  more  magnifi(^ent  rhetoric  which  the 
accuser  of  the  brethren  has  himself  displayed  in  accusing  her. 
To  a  man  of  the  subtlety  of  Aristides,  of  bis  enthusiasm  for 
literature,  of  his  jlair  for  a  popular  and  striking  paradox,  one 
would  imagine  that  this  beating  up  of  the  enemy's  quarters 
would  be  irresistibly  tempting.  But  it  is  certainly  not  in  his 
main  attack :  and  though,  in  the  vast  stretch  of  wiredrawn 
argument  and  precious  expression,  one  may  have  missed  some- 
thing, I  do  not  think  that  it  is  even  iu  the  reserves  or  the 
parentheses. 

There  are  perhaps  few,  at  least  among  the  less  read  Greek 
writers,  who,  in  small  compass  and  at  no  great  expense  of 
trouble,  throw  more  negative  light  on  Greek  criticism  than 

'  There  it  enough  of  the  qHiit  of  Sir  F^^ful  in  Arirtidea  hare  to  tnaka  the 

quotfttioQ  irretistibla 
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Maximus  Tyrius.'  This  rhetorician  or  philosopher  (he  would 
Uaxiwua  probably  hiive  disclaimed  the  first  epithet  and  mod- 
Tj/rittt.  estly  demanded  promotion  to  the  second)  has  left  us, 
in  a  style  as  easy  as  that  of  Aristides  is  difficult,  and  showing 
at  least  a  strong  velleity  to  be  Platonic,  some  forty  essays,  or 
dissertations,  or  theses.  They  are  on  questions  or  propositions 
of  the  usual  kind,  as  these :  "  Pleasure  may  be  a  good  but  is  nol 
a  stable  thing."  "On  Socratie  Love"  (au  amiable  but  slightly 
ludicrous  example  of  whitewashing  everybody,  from  Socrates 
himself  to  Sappho).  "  On  the  GixX  of  Socrates  and  Plato,"  &c., 
&c.  Several  of  them  might,  at  any  rate  from  the  titles,  seem 
to  couch  our  subject;  two  at  least  might  seem  to  be  obliged  to 
touch  it.  These  are  the  Tenth  (in  Iteiske's  order),  "  Whether 
the  poets  or  the  pliilosophei-s  have  given  the  soundest  ideas  of 
the  gods?"  and  the  Twenty-third,  "  Whether  Plato  was  riyht 
in  banishing  Homer  /mm  his  liepnblic?"  Yet,  apt  to  slip 
between  our  lingers  as  we  have  found  and  shall  find  apparently 
critical  theses  of  this  sort,  hardly  one  (at  least  outside  Plutarch) 
18  ao  utterly  eel-like  as  those  of  Maximus  of  Tyre.  As  to  the 
first,^  he  suggests  that  the  very  question  is  a  misunderstand- 
ing—as no  doubt  it  is,  though  not  quite  in  bis  sense. 
Philosophy  and  poetry  are  really  the  same  tiling.  Poetry  is  a 
philosophy,  "  senior  in  time,  metrical  in  harmony,  based  on 
fiction  as  to  its  arguments."  Philosophy  is  a  poetry  "renewed 
in  youth,  more  lightly  equipped  in  harmony,  more  certain 
in  sense."  They  are,  in  short.,  as  like  as  my  fingers  to  my 
fingers,  "and  there  are  a-niginos  in  both."  If  you  are  wise  you 
will  interpret  the  poets  allegorically,  but  go  to  the  philosophers 
for  clear  statements.  And  we  must  allow,  to  the  credit  of  the 
former,  that,  there  is  no  poet  who  talks  such  mischievous  non- 
sense as  Epicurus. 

This  is  all  that,  as  a  critic,  Maximus  has  to  say  on  this  head ; 
and  though  at  least  equally  ingenious  in  evasion,  he  gives  us 
nothing  more  solid  in  the  debate  on  Homer  and  Plato.^  He 
speaks,  indeed,  words  of  sense  (by  no  means  always  kept  in 


>  Ed.  Rei»k«<nft«r  tUvieAuid  Marlc- 
land),  2  toIh.  (or  at  leut  puts},  L«ip- 
■io,  1774. 


'  Ed.  cil.,  Part  L  pp,  166-187. 
»  Ibid.,  Parti,  pp.  43Mfia. 
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mind  by  critics)  as  to  the  absolute  compatibility  of  admiration 
of  Homer  with  admiration  of  Plato.  But  his  argument  for 
this,  and  at  tlie  same  time  the  whole  argument  of  the  essay. 
is  only  a  kind  of  "  fetch."  Homer  was  banished  from  the 
Platonic  Republic  not  because  Plato  thought  him  bad  per  st^ 
but  because  tho  special  conditions  of  the  Kepublic  itself  made 
Homer  an  inconvenient  inmate.  He  was  not  qualified  for 
admission  to  this  particular  club:  that  was  all.  Equally  far 
from  our  orbit  is  a  third  essay,  the  Thirty -second,^  the  subject 
of  which  is,  "  Is  there  any  definite  philosophic  opinion  -  in 
Homer  7"  Elsewhere  Maximus  has  refused  Lo  include  literary 
criticism  where  it  might  justly  have  been  expected:  here  (with, 
it  must  be  admitted,  much  countenance  from  persous  in  more 
recent  times,  and  especially  in  the  present  day)  he  determines 
to  import  into  literary  criticism  things  which  have  no  business 
there.  He  begins,  indeed,  with  a  hearty  and  not  unhappy 
eulogy  of  Homer  himsHU'  for  his  raujje  of  subject  and  know- 
ledge :  but  the  rest  of  the  piece  is  little  more  than  an  appHca> 
tion  of  the  theory  laid  down  earlier,  that  philosophers  and  poets 
are  ouly  the  same  people  in  different  coats,  of  antique  or  modera 
cut  as  the  case  may  be,  dancing  to  different  tunes,  and  ges- 
ticulating in  a  ditlerent  way.  It  may  be  so;  but  whether 
it  is  or  not,  Maximus  has  nothing  more  to  tell  us  in  our 
own  division.* 

There  are  not  many  positions  in  literary  history  more  ap- 
parently covctablo  than  that  of  being  the  first  certain  authority 
for  a  definition  of  Imagination  which  (in  a  sense 
different  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne's)  "  untiquates 
antiquity."  which  auticipatea  Shakeapeare,  which  has  been 
pioui^ly  hut  vainly  thought  to  have  been  first  reached  in 
criticism  by  Addison,  and  which,  in  its  fulness,  and  as  critically 
put,  waited  for  the  Germans  of  the  late  eighteenth  century,  if 
not  for  tlieir  gi-eater  scholar  Coleridge,  to  display  it  in  perfec- 
tion.    When  it  is  added  that  this  person  was  a  professional 

'  llud.,  Fiu^li.  pp.  115-136.  the    liberal    artA    {tyKvuXia  itoB^tfLara) 

"  LitenUy  Kay  htrtry — tSptan,  ctiutributc  to  virtue  f "    Only  geometry 

'  TT»«  •eekcr  will  be  «v«n  niiir*  di»-  aa&  music,  ind  mAtnly  the  Utt«r,  r*. 

ftppoioted  if  lie  fuUuw  up  the  quopit  tu  coiva  attonlioa,  though    KHcturic  ftod 

Diu.  37  (Part  U.  p.  196) :    "  Wh«tli«r  Pottiea  are  mentioned. 
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rhetorician,  that  he  bad  sufficient  original,  or  at  lease  mimetic, 
skill  to  supply  the  pattern  of 

"  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes," 

and  of  others  of  the  prettiest  if  not  the  greatest  things  in 
literature,  with  sufficient  appreciation  of  arts  other  than  liter- 
ature to  have  left  us  a  capital  collection  of  descriptions  of 
painting. —  it  may  seem  that  great,  or  at  least  interesting, 
literary  criticism  must  have  proceeded  from  him. 

Yet  whoso  shall  <:o  to  the  work  of  Flavius  I'hilostratus  *  in 
search  of  tliis  will  be  wofully  disappointed,  unless  (and  per- 
haps even  if)  he  have  the  wisdom  necessary  to  the  acceptance 
of  what  the  gods  provide,  and  the  more  or  less  resigned  relin- 
quishment of  what  tliey  do  not 

Fhilostratus  is  in  fact  a  writer  of  considerable  charm.  The 
Life  of  Apolhnius  is  readable,  not  only  for  its  matter  and  its 
literary  associations  with  Keats  through  Burton ;  and  the 
smaller  Xttw*  of  the  Sophists  are  not  unimportant  for  literary 
history.  The  Eikojus  are  perhaps  the  best  descriptions  of 
pictures  before  Diderot,^  and  the  LctUrs  are  really  nectareous. 
Giflbrd,  when  deservedly  trouncing  Cumberland  {alias  Sir 
Fretful  Plagiary)  for  finding  fault  with  Jonson  because  he 
made  up  the  exquisite  poem  above  cited  from  Pliilostratus, 
would  have  done  better  to  vindicate  the  original  as  well  from 
Cumb«rlaud's  bad  taste  and  ignorance.  "  Despicable  sophist." 
"obscure  collection  of  love-letters,"  ''parcel  of  unnatural,  far- 
fetched conceits,"  "calculated  to  disgust  a  man  of  Jonson'a 
classical  taste,"  are  expressions  which,  as  Gifford  broadly 
hints,  probably  express  not  so  much  Cnmberland's  own  taste 
as  that  of  his  graudfatlier  Bentley,  who,  if  one  of  the  greatest 
of  scholars,  was  sometimes,  if  not  always,  one  of  the  worst 
of  literary  critics.  But  Oirtbrd.  who,  with  oU  his  acut«ness, 
wit,  and  polemic  power,  represented  too  much  the  dregs  of 
the  neo-classtc  school  on  points  of  taste,  was  probably  of  no 
very  different  opinion.     The  fact  is  that,  not  merely  in  the 


'  Ed.     Kiiv«er.      2      v'>ls.,     Lcipnic, 
1871. 
*  Achilles  Tatiiu  la  Utar,  and  ytrj 


likel;  imiubed  rhilostnttu^  The  two 
together  perlwixt  giro  the  bmt  exftni[>leB 
of  cqpAnwu  (aae  Index). 
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passages  which  Ben  has  adapted,  sometimes  literally,  for  this 
marvellous  cento,  but  in  many  others,  the  very  wine,  the  very 
rosfcs,  of  the  luscious  ami  florid  school  of  poetical  sentiment  are 
given  by  Pliilostratus  liimself. 

But  if  they  are  his  own,  and  not,  as  seems  more  likely,  prose 
paraphrases  of  lost  (loems  by  some  other,  he  was  not  one  nf  the 
"'  poets  who  contain  ft  critic."  Not  only  does  he  put  the  re- 
markable definition*  of  iftavratria,  which  it  is  not  clear  that 
even  I^^nginus  fully  grasped,  iu  the  mouth  of  ApoUonius;  but 
it  is  very  noticeable  that  ApoUonius  is  there  speaking  not  of 
literary  art,  but  of  sculpture  aud  painting.  In  the  description 
of  paintings  themselves  there  is  no  criticism.  And  perhaps 
among  the  numerous  examples  which  we  have  of  the  strange 
difference  of  view  l.>etween  the  ancients  and  at  least  some  of 
ourselves  on  the  suggestivcness  of  literature,  there  is  no  pas- 
sage more  striking  than  the  Hemic  Ihnhguf  •  on  the  subject  of 
Homer  between  a  Phcnnician  stranger  and  a  viue-dresser  at 
Eleus  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  where  Protesilaus  was  sup- 
posed to  be  buried.  The  stufl'  of  this  fantastic  piece  is  the  in- 
formation, about  the  matters  of  the  Trojan  war,  supposed  to  be 
supplied  to  the  vine-dresser  by  Protesilaus  himself.  There  is 
one  passage  of  literary  estimate  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  the 
whole  is  one  of  those  curious  corrections  of  Homeric  statement 
which  served  as  the  ancestors  of  the  new  aud  anti- Homeric 
"  tale  of  Troy  "  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  are  among  the 
numerous  puzzles  of  ancient  literature  to  us,  until  we  have 
mastered  tlie  strange  antique  horror  of  tiction  as  fiction.  We 
cannot  conceive  any  one — after  childhood — otherwise  than 
humorously  attempting  to  make  out  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  did 
iujustice  to  Waverley,  aud  that  iu  the  duel  with  Balmawhapple 


■  Vit.  Ap.,  vi.  Id,  ed.  cit.  I  2S1  : 
^lou^ktion,  a  viiter  omftuDHtr«H 
UuuQ  Imitdtiun,  liu  dooa  tblfl ;  for 
Imitation  will  (»»hion  wli»t  »h«  «»», 
but  I  magi  nation  wlikt  ibo  has  Dot^teen, 
for  eiit  will  tv-ppon  it  Moorrdinfr  to 
the  fcruilwg}-  of  the  real-  Moregver, 
Mtdden  dUturbance  (IturXni^i)  will  put 
luitation'fi  hand  out  (<«tJi^t-ii),  I'ul 
not  Ima^ation's,  for  ihe  goes  on  uo- 


cUiturb«d  to  wluit  sho  herself  tLjrpo- 
tliettually  oonopix-ed."  This  is  .Slii^«> 
tptan's  InuLgiDation,  whereof  the 
lunatic,  tlie  lover,  mad  the  poet  ar«  all 
c-oBipnct ;  it  in  not  Addison's,  which 
deaU  only  witli  things  fumithtd  by  the 
MtnRO  of  sijjht. 

»  Ed.  cit,  u.  128-219.    The  piece  u 
ocimetiiiies  cited  as  "  Heroico." 
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tbe  Baron  was  only  second,  not  principal,  insinuating  that  the 
novelist  has  concealed  the  renl  secret  of  Flora's  indiflfcrence  to 
her  lover,  which  was  that  she  was  detenniiietl,  like  Beatrix 
Esmond,  to  he  tlie  Chevalier's  mistress,  or  declaring  that  Fergus, 
instead  ot  being  captured  and  executed,  died  gloriously  in  a 
skirmish  omitted  by  historians,  after  putting  the  English  to 
flight.  But  tliis  is  what  the  ancients  were  always  doing  with 
Homer;  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  until  this 
attitude  of  mind  is  entirely  discarded,  literary  criticism  in  the 
proper  sense  is  impossible. 

The  relatively  considerable  space,  some  six  or  seven  p^ea, 
which  is  allotted  to  Libanius  in  Kgger's  book,  may  have  encour- 
aged readers  tu  expuct  some  considerable  contribu- 
tion to  critical  literature  from  that  sophist  and 
rhetorician.  But  a  careful  reading  of  the  French  historian's 
text  will  show  that  he  has  really  uotliinj^  to  produce  to  justify 
the  space  assigned :  and  nn  independent  examination  of 
Libanius  himself  (which,  as  hinted  already,  is  not  too  easy  to 
make*)  will  more  than  condrni  this  uncomfortable  suspicion. 
Libanius  is  enormously  copious,  and  he  is  not  exactly  con- 
temptible,- seeing  that  he  can  apply  the  sort  of  "Wardour 
Street"  Attic,  in  which  he  and  the  better  class  of  his  contem- 
poraries wrote,  to  a  lai-ge  number  of  subjects  with  a  great  deal 
of  skill.  lint  the  curse  of  artificiality  is  over  everything  that 
he  writes :  ^  and,  to  do  him  justice,  liia  writings  proclaim  the  fact 
beforehand  with  the  most  praiseworthy  frankness.  They  belong 
almost  entirely  to  those  classes  of  conventional  exercise  of  which 
full  account  has  been  given,  and  will  be  given,  in  the  present 
Book  and  its  successor.    They  are  FroffymnasnuUa,  MeieUe,  "  ora- 


*  Betides  tho  difficulty  uf  ubUiuing 
Il«i«ke^  ed.,  th«r«  l»  the  furth«r  ooo 
thftl  il  M  iMit  otJiiiplnU-.  Tliu  laUcra 
hATC  to  be  tcuglii  la  tbftC  of  Wulf 
(AmatAnUm,  \'m\  wliidi  in  mntlicr  in 
tKe  Librmry  of  tbe  L'uivtntity  of  Edin- 
bur^  nor  in  lltat  of  Uie  Kacult)-  uf 
AdT(K»te».  nor  in  tbat  of  the  Sij^t, 
K>  thftt  it  had  to  l«  run  to  «Artli  in  thr 
Britioh  Hu»eum.  tbou^li  I  bnvc  iiooe 
found  A  obp;  for  «ale.     And  even  thia 


eomtiinatioa  w,  I  tliink,  not  exlutu»ttT«. 
The  Proffynmatxiwla,  Mdda,  Ditttr- 
tatiimrs,  Ac,  wnrv  |iu1ib'MlMMl  liy  ClMldtt 
Moral,  IVna,  ISOfl ;  uid  there  ftre 
uiniiy  uUicr  edition*  of  pwtJi,  but  none 
of  the  whole. 

'  See  F)u>tiUH  on  Kini,  in/ntf  p,  161. 

'  Dq  Quince;'*  tnicuicot  att*ck  on 
Greek  rhetoriciuiu  geuenlly  (Etmji  on 
JHnt<Mric)  (  nVJlf,  X.  31,  32}  M  le«  un- 
just to  LiljMiiuA  IhAn  to  uijr  oot. 
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tions,"  that  is  to  say,  rather  more  practical  compositions  of  the 
same  class,  ethical  dissertations,  letters  of  the  kind  iu  wliich  A 
writes  that  B  is  a  new  Demosthenes,  and  H  replicB  that  A 
really  is  a  second  Plato.  The  i'rogymuasmata  include  all  the 
kinds  mentioned  earlier  in  tliis  chapter,  fables  and  narrations, 
uses  and  sentences,  encomia  and  elliupoix'  and  the  rest;  the 
Meleto;  range  from  the  complaint  of  a  parasite  who  has  been 
done  out  of  his  dinner,  through  all  manner  of  historical,  mytlii- 
cal,  and  fantastic  cases,  to  the  question  whether  Lais  (after 
being  exiled)  had  not  better  be  recalled  as  a  useful  member  of 
society.  But  literary  criticism  is  nallihi.  If  it  were  anywhere 
we  should  look  for  it  in  the  comparison  of  Demosthenes  and 
/Eschines  which  figures  among  the  rrofft/zmuismaiu,  in  the  Lift: ' 
of  tlie  first-named  orator  and  the  arguments  to  hisspeeclies,and 
perhaps  in  the  Apologia  Socratis.  In  the  first  there  is  not  a 
scintilla  of  the  kind :  the  comparison  wholly  concenis  the  lives, 
characters,  and  successes  of  the  twu.  In  the  Apolutjia  there  ia 
pretty  constant  reference  to  Socmtes'  conversation,  with  some  to 
that  of  others.  Prodicus,  Protagoras,  &C.  But  any  literary  con- 
sideration is  avoided  with  that  curious  superciliouanesSj  or  more 
curious  subterfuge,  which  we  have  noticed  often  already,  and 
which  is  BQ  rigid  and  so  complete  that  it  suggests  malice  pre- 
pense— a  deliberate  and  perverse  abstention.  The  "editorial" 
matter  (to  vary  a  happy  phrase  of  M.  Egger)  on  Demosthenes 
is  even  more  surprisingly  barren, — mere  biography,  and  mere 
reference  to  the  stock  technicalities  and  classifications  of  stasia 
and  the  like,  practically  exhaust  it.  I  do  not  know  how  far  the 
fact  that  he  composed,  in  answer  to  Aristides,-  a  defence  of  stage 
dancing  or  pantomime,  may  by  some  be  reckoned  to  liim  as  lit- 
erary righteousness.  In  his  wordy  Atdt^iagraphy^  I  can  find 
nothing  to  our  purpose :  and  though,  in  the  difficulties  of  study 
of  him  referretl  to,  I  daresay  I  have  not  thoroughly  sifted  the 
huge  haystack  of  the  Omtums,  1  think  there  is  very  little  more 
there.    The  For  Ariett^futnfi*  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Aristo- 


'  Far  taerti  oompleteiiom'  takv-  I  iat,y 
refer  here  io  other  Ktioliutic  Livft.  of 
which  t]i«  beet  kaown  |>urh»pi  is  tluit 
of  Thuoj-didea  by  Maruelliuutk  1  do  aol 
think  it  raflh  to  ny  that  they  all  more 


■bova  tu  tu  t1ic  trhdia  geurmlly. 

"  Not  to  the  i>iec«  m«ntiooetl  ftbove 
(|>.  Its},  bat  tu  n  hxtt  umtton.  His 
owa  Ik  nt  Hi.  334  (ReiBke). 

=■  I.  1,  Reimke. 


«r  IcM  bear  out  the  contention  put  *  1.  424,  Keitke. 
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phanes  we  know  or  with  literature,  except  that  it  aeems  to  have 
been  the  speech  m  which  JuHaa  {v.  infra,  p.  126)  discovered 
such  wonderful  qualities. 

Tlie  "  MoDody  "  and  the  "  Funeral  Oration  "  on  Julian  hiraaelf 
may  agaiu  excite  expectation,  for  the  dead  Emperor  waa  cer- 
tainly a  man  of  letters;  but  they  will  equally  disappoint  It 
The  quaintly  named  "  To  Those  Who  Do  Xot  Speak  "  (pupils  of 
his  who  ou  growing  up  and  entering  the  senate  or  oLlier  public 
bodies  prove  dumb  dogs)  might  help  us,  but  docs  not.  Libanius 
merely  exhorts  tliese  sluggards,  in  the  most  general  way,  to 
be  good  boys,  to  pay  less  allentioii  to  chariot  -  racing  and 
more  to  books.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  the  "  Orations  '* 
are  on  political  or  legal  subjects,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  critical  edification  from  them;  but  even  where  it 
might  seem  likely  to  come  in,  it  docs  not.  The  "  Against 
Lucian "  (Reiske,  vol.  iii.)  is  in  the  same  c.ise  as  the  "For 
Aristoplianes."  The  not  uninteresting  oration  in  defence  of  the 
system  of  his  School  (Na  LXV.,  the  last  of  lieiske's  third  volume) 
constantly  refers  tn  n  matter  which  might  be  of  great  concern  to 
us — the  difficulty  which  schoohuaalers  or  professors  had  at  this 
time  in  keeping  their  pupils  up  to  the  mark  lu  the  tivo  Ian- 
goages  and  literatures,  Greek  and  Litin.  But  the  discourse  is 
not  turned  our  way. 

Nor  do  the  Lcikrs,  our  last  resort,  furnish  us  with  much  con- 
solation. Their  enormous  number — there  are  over  1600  in 
Wolf's  edition  of  the  Greek  originals,  while  Ih&tditio  princcps  of 
Zambicarius,  iu  Latin  only,  adds  problems  of  divagation  and 
duplication  to  the  heart's  content  of  a  certain  order  of  scholar 
— is  to  some  extent  mitigated  by  their  usual  brevity.  Rut  tliis 
very  brevity  is  often  an  aggravation  not  a  mitigation  of  toen. 
Very  many  are  mere  "notes,"  as  we  should  say,  written,  indeed, 
with  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  epistoler-rhetorician, 
but  aliout  nothing  or  next  to  nothing.  Very  often  Libanius 
seems  to  be  unconsciously  anticipating  the  young  person  who 
aaid  that  lie  did  not  reml  books,  he  wrote  them.  SometimeB, 
at  least,  an  apparently  promising  reference  leads  to  a  bitter 
disappointment,  as  in  the  case  of  that  to  I>onginus.  The  reader 
— his  appeUt«  only  whetted  by  the  exertion  of  rectifying  a 
miscitation  in  Wolfs  rn-facf  (it  quotes  the  Letter  as  990,  while 
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it  is  really  998) — at  lost  approaches  his  quest,  and  reads  as 
follon-s:  To  Eu£fbitis,  "The  apeecli  [or  book]  which  I  want  is 
Odtiiathus,  aud  it  is  by  Ijiingtnus.  You  must  give  it  me,  and 
keep  your  promise."  This  is  indeed  precious;  though  a  remem- 
brance of  the  infomiation.  epistolar}-  and  other,  vouchsafed  in 
many  modern  biographies,  may  moderate  sarcastic  impulses. 
No  sarcasm,  but  profound  sympathy,  should  be  excited  by  the 
professor's  constant  complaints  of  headache;  yet  again  they 
are  un illuminative  for  our  purpose.  In  fact,  such  examination 
as  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  these  Epistles  shows  that  it  is 
unreasonable  to  demand  from  them  what  they  have  no  iutcntion 
to  supply.  Very  likely  there  are  passages  in  this  mass,  as  in 
that  other  of  the  Oratious,  wliich  might  be  adduced :  but  I  am 
pretty  sure  that  they  would  not  invalidate  the  general  proposi- 
tion that,  to  Lilianius  also,  Uiose  who  want  literary  criticism 
proper  need  not  go.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approaches  to  it  are 
such  things  as  the  curious  mention  to  Ltemetrins  (128.  Wolf, 
p.  67)  of  parts  of  aw  artificial  epietolary  discourse  of  his  friend's 
which  he,  Libanius,  received  when  he  bad  pupUs  witli  him,  and, 
after  being  mucli  bored  by  their  recitations,  read  to  them 
instead  of  lecturing  himself. 

The  titles  at  least  of  his  correspondent  Themistius  ^  are  some- 
times a  little  more  promising,  and  Themistius,  a  man  of  con- 
_  aiderable    and    varied    public    employment,  might 

seem  less  likely  to  indulge  in  the  excesses  of  mere 
scholastic  exercise  which  Libanius  permitted  himself.  But,  on 
the  whole,  we  shall  have  to  acknowledge  that  this  other  famous 
rhetorician  also  is  drawn  practically  blank  for  our  purpose. 
"The  Philosopher,"  "The  Sophist,"  "How  a  man  should  ad- 


'  OmtiojUi,  «d.  Dindorf  (Lcipiic, 
1632).  Reuka,  io  k  puMgc  ({uoted 
ftt  p.  xti.  of  tliis,  ntM  Themifttiiw 
»»,  amooff  utber  tliiitgn,  vuniu  jattatiMr 
p/tJotophia  nut.  tptcit  tnagii  jium  re 
cvUa,  intptua  rt  riiiiVu/tu  rfjnitor  et 
applimlor  itomtri  ct  pfttris  higtofw; 
tautaiofittt  rt  tophuta,  ttc.  Oti  the 
Other  liand,  Si^mutid  PnodoU  Mftla- 
t«>ita,  in  1<64,  cnrried  off  hU  bones 
irotn  StMrta  auiI  buried  tliem  magaiii- 


ceatly  nt  Himini  as  thoae  Philato- 
fthontm  ma  UmpettaU  jtrineipU.  But 
it  WAS  for  the  Ariitot«Uaa  FarajAnuea, 
«]i|iar«nUT,  tliftt  the  lover  at  ImU* 
Fevered  Tlieiatiitiu«.  1  lure  Dot  negleot- 
ed  tboM  (sd.  Spengd,  2  Tols.,  Laipne, 
188S),  but  being  exclaaiv«ly  on  the 
logicHl,  pliyaioa],  «ml  uetAphjaiCbl 
works.  lhe>-  yield  u>  little  thkt  I  »n 
dijwover.  X  thiiik  Heuke  ts  h&rab,  but 
not  abeolutcly  uajuit. 


juuAy. 
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drees  t!ie  public" — these  are  subjects  on  which  one  might  surely 
think  that  a  little  criticism  would  break  in  somehow  aud  some- 
where. But  it  never  does.  To  Theinistius,  as  U)  so  many  others, 
the  frreat  writers  of  old  are  persons  worthy  of  infinite  respect,  to 
be  quuted  freely,  but  to  be  quoted  as  a  lawyer  quotes  this  or  that 
year-book,  report,  decision,  for  the  substance  only.  The  geueral 
banality  of  his  literary  references  may  be  tested  by  anybody 
who  cliooses  to  refer  to  his  citations  and  discussions  of  various 
authors  in  the  Bdsanutes  (Orat.  xxi.,  (v/.  cii.  in  note,  p.  390),  or 
more  succinctly  still,  to  the  reference  to  "golden  Menander,  and 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles,  and  fair  Sappho,  and  noble  Pindar  "  in 
the  pleasant  little  piece,  "  To  his  Father,"  whicli  conies  before  it. 
It  is  no  doubt  extremely  unjust  to  argue  from  the  perform- 
ance of  the  pupil  to  the  quality  of  the  teacher ;  but  we  may  at 
least  say  that,  if  there  was  any  stronger  critical  ten- 
dency in  Libanius  or  Themistius  than  appears  in 
their  own  works,  it  is  not,  retlected  in  one  of  their  most  dili- 
gent and  distinguished  pupils.*  The  references  to  literature  in 
the  extflnt  works-  of  Julian  tlie  Apostate  are,  in  a  certnin  sense 
and  way,  extremely  numeruua  ;  in  fact,  it  was  almost  vital  to  the 
odd  mixture  of  dupery  aud  quackery  which  had  mastered  him 
that  he  should  be  constantly  quoting  classical,  if  only  because 
they  were  heathen,  autliors.  His  Omtiona'^  are  crammed  with 
such  quotations.  Moreover,  we  have  from  him  a  declaration  in 
form  of  love  for  books.  "  Some,"  he  says,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  epistle  (the  nintli)  to  Ecdicius,*  "  love  horses,  some  birds, 
6ome  other  beasts  ;  in  me  from  a  child  there  has  raged  a  dire 
longing  for  the  possession  of  books,"  liut  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  I>esire  seems  rather  to  have  excluded  Criticism.  One  is 
rather  annoyed   than  edified   by  the  banal  reference,  at  the 


JuUait. 


^  I  do  not  know  tlutt  JuUui  wm  iu 
ttrictoM*  a  "  pajtil "  of  TheiiiiatiUB, 
but  the  tone  of  tlie  long  epUtle  ta  him, 
ed.  cit.,  in/.,  i.  32^,  a  nt  Icaat  hall 
puptlUiy.  Hiinsriua,  anotlisr  ccDtem- 
ponu7  BOphut  to  whom  PhoUiu  (v. 
in/ru,  \i.  1 83)  <)evat«s  eomo  ftttentioo, 
WM  certatnly  Julian's  tutor.  W«  havQ 
■ome  of  hia  work  (ed.  Weroadorf, 
Ootttngcii,  1790  ud  liter),  but  I  hvn 


found  little  to  the  preaent  point  in 
tbia,  which  u  taamtly  pure  eptdeictic, 
or  didactio. 

^  Ed.  Uurtleiu,  2  vnla.  or  parti 
(Loip«o,  ia76-rfl). 

»  E.1.  ciL.i.  l-a27. 

*  Ibid.,  ii.  187.  The  numbera  of  the 
epi«tlei  wilt  sufficientj;  iodickte  the 
wfaere&bouts  of  the  rvmftiiiiiig  ciUtiona 
from  them. 
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beginning  of  the  Misopcgon}  to  his  having  eeen  "  the  barbarians 
beyond  the  Rhine  singing  wild  songs  conipoaed  in  a  speech 
resembling  the  croakings  of  i-ough-voiced  fowls,  and  rejoicing  in 
this  music."  If  only  the  princely  pedant  would  have  copied  a 
few  of  these  croaks,  and  studied  lliem,  instead  of  trying  to  put 
back  the  clock  of  the  world !  His  compliments  and  thanks  to 
Libanius  himself  for  the  above-mentioned  speech  (Ep.  14)  are  of 
the  most  hackneyed  character.  He  read  it,  he  says,  nearly 
all  before  breakfast,  and  finished  it  between  breakfast  and 
sifiia?  "  Thou  art  blessed  tu  write  thus,  and  still  more  to  he 
able  Co  think  thus!  O  speech!  O  brains!  0  composition!  0 
division  I  0  epicheiremes  I  O  onhnnancc!  0  departures  of 
style !  O  harmony !  0  eymphony '. "  To  which  we  may  add 
"Odieh^s.'  O  tickets!  O  [in  Mr  iSurcheira  rudeness]  Fudge!" 
In  Ep.  24  there  is  a  playful  and  pleasant  discourse  on  the 
sense  of  the  epithet  yXvKvi;  given  by  the  poets  and  oihtrs  to  figs 
and  honey,  but  it  ie  only  a  tride;  and  in  34,  to  lamblichus,  it  is 
noteworthy  how  entirely  the  philosophic  interest  of  literature 
overshadows,  or  rather  how  completely  it  blocks  out,  tho  literary 
whole.  In  43,  on  education,  and  literature  as  its  instrument;, 
the  old  Plutarchian  view^  is  refurbislieJ,  almost  without  alter- 
ation, and  with  only  a  fling  or  two  at  the  Galilaians  as  an 
addition;  while  in  65  Eumeniua  and  Pharianus  are  explicitly 
adjured  *'  not  to  despise  "  logic,  rhetoric,  poetics,  to  study  matlie- 
matics  "more  carefully,"  but  to  give  their  whole  miad  to  the 
understanding  of  the  dogmas  of  Aristcitle  and  Plato,  This  is  to 
be  "  the  real  business,  the  foundation  oud  the  structure  and  the 
roof,"  the  rest  arc  trdpcpya.  The  assertion  is  of  course  the 
reverse  of  original ;  but  at  this  juncture  it  is  all  the  more  valuable 
to  UB,  as  a  sort  of  summary  and  clincher  at  once  of  a  large  and 
important  part  of  ancient  opiniou.  In  the  borrower  of  it,  as  in 
those  from  whom  it  was  borrowed,  literary  criticisiu,  to  full  pur- 
pose and  with  full  freedom,  simply  could  not  exist. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Dioyrsiua  of  halicahxassus,  plptarch,  luciax, 

LONOINVa. 

TOOKTSIUB  OF  HAUCARSASRCS— BIS  WORKS— THE  '  RITirPOaiC  ' — THK'COlf' 
P081TIOS' — CENaURES  AND  CDllME^ITABiefl  OS  OBATOBS,  ETC. — ^THK 
MINUK  WORKS — THK  JCDOMEST  OF  THUC^TJIDES — OENERAL  CBITICAL 
VALUK — FLLTARCH — THE  '  LIVES  '  QUITE  BAKHGN  FOR  DH — THE  '  XOB- 
AUA'  at  I'lKiJr  KKIHT  rKOMWISC — KXAMINATIOS  OF  THIS  PBOUIHE — 
THE  "education  "—THE  PAPCIW  OS  "BKADINO" — THK  '  LIVE«  OF  THE 
OBATOBs' — THK  'MALIUNITY  OF  HEaODOTl'S '— THE  "  lX>lll'ARIHON  OP 
ABIHTOFKANEH  AND  MENANDKR  "—THE  '  ROHAN  QCERTIONg '— THB 
*aVXPO»IACS' — LUCIAN— THE  'HOW  TO  WRITK  IHRTORT '— THE  *  LEXI- 
PHASEB*— OTHKR  PIBCE8:  THE  'PBOMETHKCB  E8' — WOBK8  TorCHlNO 
RHerTORIC— HIS  CRITICAL  UMITATION8— LONOINUH  ;  THE  DliTICL'LTIKS 
EAKED— "HUBUillTr" — QUALITY  AND  <X1NTKNT8  OF  THE  TREATISE — 
rilELUIINARY  RKTBOiSPECT—UKT AILED  CBITiaiJM  :  THK  OPENING — TUB 
STRICTCat  ON  THE 'oBITDYIA' — "  FBIGIDITY  " — THE  "MAIDENS  IN  TH« 
KTBS"— THE  CANON  "QUOD  SEMPER" — THE  BOUBCES  OF  SDBUMiry— 
bOSOINOa  ON  HOMER— ON  BAPPHO—"  AMPUPICAriON  "—*' IMAGES  "— 
ntX  noURES — "FAtimJtSSNESB"' — HTPERUOLES — "  HARMONY  "—THK 
C0N0LU8I0N— MUDERNITT  OF  THE  TREATmB,  OB  RATHER  SBMPITBRNITY. 


Fiiou  a  certain  poiut  of  view,  no  critical  writer  of  antiquity 
has  a  greater  interest  than  the  rhetorician  Dionysius  of  Ilali- 
D'on  '  f  ca™**su8.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Uiis  view  ia  at 
HaOear-  ouce  Strictly  limited  aud  decidedly  complex.  As 
'****""^  Dionysius  is  not  even  to  be  mentioned  with  Lon- 

ginus  for  what  may  be  called  critical  inspiration,  so  he  falls 
simply  out  of  eight  when  he  is  compared  wth  Aristotle  in 
point  of  authority,  of  method,  and,  above  all,  of  that  somewhat 
indirect  and  illegitiniate,  but  real,  importance  which  is  derived 
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from  a  long  traditiou.  So,  too,  there  is  nothing  Id  him  ot  that 
"flash,"  that  illumination,  which  we  still  receive  from  the  turn- 
ing-on  of  the  lamp  of  satiric  genius  to  the  critical  Held  by 
Lucian,  as  long  befoio  by  Aristophanes.  But  the  treatise  On 
the  StihHv\e  is,  after  all.  but  an  inestimable  fragment:  the  loss 
to  criticism,  had  the  Wutoric  and  the  i*odics  shared  the  fate  of 
some  others  of  their  anthor's  works,  would  consist  partly  in 
the  loss  of  what  has  been  written  about  them  and  in  following 
of  them  ;  while  Aristophanes  and  Luciau  are  only  critics  at 
intervals  and  bv  accident.  In  Dionysius  we  have  a  critic  by 
profession,  and  not  merely  a  rhetorician,  of  whose  critical 
work  an  assortment,  varied  in  matter  and  considerable  in  bulk, 
survives,  who  had  an  evident  love  for  his  business,  and  whose 
talents  for  it  were  very  much  greater  than  some  authorities 
seem  willing  to  allow. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  observe  (if  there  were  not  a  sort 
of  persons  who,  iu  such  cases,  take  tlie  absence  of  mention  for 
the  presence  of  ignorance)  that  the  work  attributed 
to  Dionysius,  and  his  identity  and  unity  as  an  author, 
have  been  subjected  to  the  common  processes  of  attempted 
disintegration.  We  are  told,  as  usual,  that  the  works  are  to  be 
credited  or  debited  not  to  one  Dionysius,  but  to  two  or  even 
three  Dionysii  or  others;  and  that  individual  pieces  must  or 
xoay  be  split  up  into  genuine  and  spurious  parta.  But  this, 
besides  that  it  is  usual  and  inevitable,  concerns  us  here  little 
or  not  at  all.  Hardly  anything  that  is  about  to  be  said  would 
have  to  be  altered,  if  it  were  quite  certain  that  the  critical 
works  of  Dionysius  of  Halicaruossus  were  the  production  of  a 
whole  club  of  contributors,  or  had  accumulated  as  the  suc- 
•cessive  productions  of  a  family  ut'  rhetoricians,  as  long-lived 
and  pertinacious  in  Rhetoric  as  the  Monros  of  Edinburgh  in 
another  art  or  science.  They  consist,  taking  the  order  of  the 
edition  of  Heiske,*  of  a  treatise  of  some  length  on  Composition 


Hi*  work*. 


'  6  voU.,  Lcipaic,  1775-77.  Ttie 
fint  four  cant«ia  the  hiBtaricd,  tho 
■two  tart  the  rheCoricftl  work.  A 
pamphlet  edition  ot  rheturickl  frag- 
mnito,  by  C.  T.  RcMler  (L«ip«lc,  1372), 
-may  b«  uMfull;  bound  in  wIUi  t^iin. 


But  UBenerV  ».^11  mare  reoecit  edition 
of  tb«  Bo-called  ■K*p\  fit^iiio-twi  and  th« 
Epifltles  to  Auuutviu  and  Pompey  (Banii, 
1S8B)  IB  of  great  ftspotULnc*  for  it« 
remarlu  on  Dicin^tiun  and  Quintilian, 
and  fnr  other  viimadvenrioiu. 
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in  the  literal  sense  of  the  patting  together  of  words ;  of  a  set 
treatise  ou  Khetoric ;  of  a  collection  ul  brief  judgments  on 
the  principfil  authors  in  Greek,  and  another  of  much  longer 
ones,  which  is  unfortunately  not  complete,  but  which  contains 
elftbomte  handliu<;s  of  Lysias,  laocrates,  Isieus,  and  DeiuarcUus  ; 
of  a  letter  to  a  certain  Ammoius,  arguing  tlmt  Demosthenes  was 
not  indebted  to  the  rlietorical  precepts  of  Aristotle ;  of  another 
to  Onieus  Pompey  on  Plato  and  the  Historians;  of  a  second  to 
Amnia?u8  on  the  idioms  of  Thucydidea;  of  a  celebrated  and 
interesting  examination,  at  great  length,  of  the  chief  historians 
of  Greece ;  and  of  another,  also  well  known,  which  is  usually 
iptoted  by  its  Latin  title.  Be  Admiranda  Vi  dkendi  Zkmosiftam, 
where  SeLvon}^,  perhaps,  might  be  more  properly  translated  "  Of 
Demosthenes'  oratorical  resourcefulness." 

Of  these  the  least  interesting  by  far  is  the  professed  Rhetoric  i 
and  it  is  willi  the  less  reluctance  that  we  may  resign  it  to  those 
TTht  who  pronounce  it,  in  whole  or  iu  pait,  spurious.     It 

Rhetoric  opens,  in  the  very  worst  and  most  sterile  form  of 
the  ancient  Khetoric,  by  ji  aeries  of  chapters  on  the  different 
commonplaces  available  for  orations  on  different  stock  sub- 
jects and  occasions,  —  a  panegyric,  a  marriage,  a  birthday,  a 
funeral,  an  exhortation  to  athletes — things  trite  and  obvious 
to  desperation,  the  very  cabbage  of  the  schools,  the  opprobrium 
of  all  ancient  literature,  though  perhaps  not  worse  than  our  own, 
frantic  efforts  to  avoid  the  obvious.  It  passes  to  the  favourite 
sub-subject  of  the  Figures,  but  does  not  treat  these  in  the  worst 
way,  gives  the  usual,  chiefly  poetical,  illustrations,  and  con- 
cludes with  observations  on  the  (again  usual)  subdivisions  of 
the  matter.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  original  and  nothing 
that  is  characteristic,  and  the  most  Dionysian  traits,  such  as 
the  curious  stress  laid  upon  the  Herodotean  episode  of  Oyges^ 
might  as  well  have  been  copied  by  an  imitator  as  duplicated 
by  the  author  himself. 

The  remaining  works  are  much,  better  and  much  more  im- 
portant.    It  is  true  that   the  Dc   Compositioae  (as   its  title 
Tftt  Com.  honestly  holds  forth)  belongs  to  the  lower,  not  the 
podtloB.     higher,  division  of  the  school-grouping  of  the  subject 
— to  Composition,  not  to  Rhetoric.     But  proper  Composition, 
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even  in  the  echool  sense,  is  the  necessary  vestibule  of  style; 
and,  until  atteutiou  has  been  paid  to  it,  there  is  no  hope  of 
anything  further  that  shall  be  of  real  use  in  literary  criti- 
cism. And  it  is  also  not  only  something,  but  a  great  thing, 
to  make  an  advance  upon  that  (one  had  but  for  a  sacred 
shame,  almost  said)  ignorant  and  unintelligent  contempt  of 
words  as  words  which  we  find  in  Aristotle  himselL  Dionysius 
indeed,  as  in  duty  bound,  glances  at  the  contempt  of  frjru  which 
the  great  Master  of  the  AValk  Itad  made  fashionable.  It  is  true, 
he  says,  that  boys  are  caught  by  the  bloom  of  style,  but  it  takes 
the  experience  of  years  to  judge  it  rightly.  And  he  promises  a 
supplementary  treatise  On  the  Choice  of  Words,  which  we  should 
be  very  glad  to  possess.  But  for  the  present  he  is  busied,  not 
with  their  choice,  but  with  their  arrangement  after  they  are 
chosen ;  and  he  deals  with  this  partly  by  positive  precept,  but 
chiefly  by  the  use  of  examples,  from  Homer  in  poetry  and 
Herodotus  in  prose.  Dionysius  was  a  fervent  devotee  of  his 
admirable  countryman,  allowing  his  devotion,  indeed,  to  carry 
him  to  the  leni;>th  of  distinct  injustice  to  that  countryman's 
great  rival  Thncydides ;  but  it  has  here  inspired  him  well 
enough.  And  Homer  could  not  lead  him  wrong;  though 
perhaps  we  may  note  here,  as  elsewhere  with  the  ancients, 
a  distinctly  insuQicient  appreciation  uf  the  differences  between 
poetry  and  prose.  He  begins  quite  at  the  beginning  with  the 
letters,  touclies  on  onomatopcEia — that  process  which  the  great 
poetic  languages  like  Greek  and  Kuglish  admit  so  readily,  and 
of  which  the  less  poetic  like  Latin  and  French  are  so  afraid — 
and  on  the  practice  (of  which,  like  a  true  critic,  he  has  no  fear) 
of  reviving  arcliaisms  when  desirable.  Then  he  attacks  the 
question  how  beautiful  diction  and  com[>o8ition  are  to  be 
attained.  Here  again,  and  necessarily,  he  proceeds  more  by 
example  than  by  precept,  for  indeed  precept,  of  the  a  priori 
kind,  is  in  these  matters  mostly  valueless.  But  one  sentence 
(p.  96,  Reiske)  is  worth  quoting  at  length,  because  it  put«  boldly 
the  truth  which  Aristotle  had  evaded  or  pooh-poohed  in  his 
excessive  devotion  to  the  philosophy  of  literature  rather  thau 
^  to  literature  itself :  **  So  that  it  is  necessary  that  that  diction 
should  be  beautiful  in  which  there  are  beautiful  words,  and 
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that  of  beautiful  words  beautiful  syllables  and  letters  are  the 
cause."  Diotiysiua  knew  this,  as  Tx>Dginua  knew  it  three 
hundred,  afi  I>aDtc  knew  it  thirteen  hundred,  years  after  him: 
but,  six  hundred  years  after  Dante,  there  are  still  persons  who 
fteeiu  to  regard  the  fact  as  somehow  or  other  ilegrading. 

Then  he  goes  to  what  even  Aristotle  had  uot  disdained, 
— though,  in  common  with  Dionysius  himself,  Qdntilian, 
and  others,  lie  speaks  on  the  subject  in  terms  not  easy  for 
modem  comprebeusion, —  the  rhythmical  adjustment  of  prose 
as  well  08  of  verse,  admitting  even  in  Thucydidea,  to  whom 
he  is  as  a  rule  nut  too  just,  an  abundant  possession  of  this 
gift  of  rhythm. 

A  very  striking  passage,  and  the  oldest  of  its  kind,  occurs  at 
p.  133,  R,  in  which  Dionysius  declares  his  own  con^Hction  that 
the  style  is  noblest  of  all  which  has  greatest  variety,  most 
frequent  changes  of  harmony,  moat  transitions  from  periodic 
to  extm-periodic  arrangement,  most  alternations  of  short  and 
long  clauses,  rapid  and  slow  movements,  and  greatest  shift  of 
rhythmical  valnation.  For  we  must  remember  that,  even  after 
the  advances  which  the  study  of  seven  teeuth-  and  the  practice 
of  nineteenth-century  writers  have  made  in  English  prose 
rhythm,  it  can  probably  never  attain  to  the  formal  particularity 
— I  do  not  say  perfection — of  Greek.  We  cauuot — at  least  the 
present  writer,  who  has  been  told  that  he  has  no  ill  ear,  cannot 
— appreciate  the  effect  of  a  dochmiac  as  a  single  foot;  it  is 
hard  tu  do  more  than  guess  at  the  effect  on  a  Greek  of  the  use 
of  the  difierent  pfeons ;  and  in  at  least  one  famous  passage  of 
Quintilian  all  candid  moderns  have  confessed  themselves 
baffled.' 

His  Pindaric  example  is  interesting  because  it  is  about  the 
only  considerable  fragment  which  we  have  of  the  master's 
Dithyramhic  writing.''  His  Thucydidean  specimen  is  the 
well-known  proem  to  the  History.  The  criticism  of  the  Pin- 
[daric  extract  may  seem  to  moderu  readers  a  rather  odd  pot- 

irri  of  merely  grammatical  or  linguistic,  and  of  strictly 
critical,  observations.    Thus  Dionysius  observes  that  the  first 

1  Sm  infriL,  bk.  ii.  y.  304  tq. 

*  8w  ftlM  Ihe  tuneudwl  tezb  in  Bergk'a  hf/riei  Oravi,  i.  892-39S. 
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member  ^  consists  of  four  perts  of  speech :  a  verb,  two  nouns,  and 
a  "  conjunction "  (he  expressly,  in  another  passage,  intimates 
doubts  whether  this  or  "  preposition  "  is  the  projjer  word  to  use), 
and  then,  after  this  mere  "  parsing,"  handles  the  construction  of 
the  phrase  and  the  juxtaposition  of  it,  attributing  a  certain 
designed  discord  or  clash  as  the  general  motive  of  tlie  piece. 
And  ho  recognises  the  same  clash  in  the  Thucydidean  passage, 
in  which,  while  (like  a  rhetorician  as  he  is)  half  regretting  the 
absence  of  panegyric  and  theatrical  grace,  he  admits  "  an  archaic 
and  headstrong  beauty,"  -  supporting  this  general  verdict  with 
the   same   minute    examination    as   before.      Next   he   quotes 
Sappho's  great  hymn  to  Aphrodite,  as  Longinus  was  afterwards 
to  quote  its  greater  companion^  allowing  (and  no  wonder!) 
felicity  of  diction  and  grace  to  this  in  the  fullest  degree.     And 
later  he  occupies  a  good  deal  of  space  with  those  approxima-       fl 
tions  between  oratory  and  poetry,  which  may  seem  to  us  otiosejl 
but  which  have   more    than    one   good    side,  the  best    of  all  J 
perhaps    being  the  fact   that  they   induced  critics,  as  in  the  / 
instances  referred  to,  to  quote,  and  so  preserve,  precious  frag- J 
meuts  which  we  should  otherwise  have  lost. 

On  the  whole,  this  treatise,  if  studied  carefully,  must  raise 
some  astonishment  that  Bionysius  should  have  been  spoken  of 
disrespectfully  by  any  one  who  himself  possesses  competence 
in  criticism.  A  good  deal  of  the  work  is,  no  doubt,  for  us,  a 
little  out  of  fasliion  ;  the  traditional  technicalities  seem  jejune ; 
the  processes  are  out  of  date.  Yet,  from  more  pointa  of 
view  than  one,  the  piece  gives  Dionyeius  no  mean  rank  as  a 
critic.  To  those  who  want  characteristic  aspects,  aspects  put  in 
striking  phrase,  that  attribution  of  "headstrong  beauty"  to 
Thucydides  should  excuse  a  good  deal :  that  is  no  mere  dead 
ticket  of  the  schools.  To  the  more  methodical  critic  of  criti- 
cism the  minute  processes  of  investigation,  the  careful  estimate 
of  the  incidence  of  such  a  sound  in  such  and  such  a  position, 
even  the  mere  parsing  view  of  clauses  and  sentences,  are  things 
themaelves  worthy  of  minute  study.    And  it  is  not  only  fair, 

'  titr'    iy    X'P^"    'OKi/twwi-      Some       but  perhajw  Dionj-aiua  might  have  re- 
USS.   rcftd   Stvr',    which    appears    in       g&rded  itvrt  as  such. 
Rcuko.    Th«  commimt  requires  «  verb:  '  Jl^aiirit*- 1^  ti  xbI  aMat«f  miWn. 
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bat  no  more  than  necessary,  to  remember  that  this,  after  all,  is 
only  a  treatise  od  a  certain  aspect  or  department  of  criticism, 
and  that  we  have  no  right  to  demand  from  it  more  than  satis- 
factory treatment  of  its  special  subject — the  "composition," 
the  symphonic  arraugcmeut  of  words  and  tlie  elements  of 
words.  To  some  moderns  Dionysius  may  seem  too  attentive  to 
mint  and  anise  and  cumin ;  but  he  would  have  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  retorting  equally  contemptuous  comparisons  for  the 
windy  generalisations  on  one  hand,  and  the  sheer  neglect  of  all 
minutiae  of  form  on  the  other,  whicli  characterise  too  much 
modem  critical  work. 

The  short  "censures"  of  ancient  writers  have,  perhaps,  on 
interest  of  curiosity  greater  than  their  interest  of  value.     It  is 

not   improbable   that  they  served  as  a   pattern  to 
Commtti-       Quintilian,   who    often    suggests  a    knowledge    of 
i.laruson        BionysiHs.^     But  though  they  are  ushered  in  with 

some  quite  irreproachable  commonplaces  as  to  the 
excellence  of  contemplating  excellent  models,  they  are  them- 
selves, at  least  aometiuiea,  UiQ  brief,  and  too  specifically  senten- 
tious, to  have  much  intrinsic  interest  or  much  teaching  power. 
We  are  not  greatly  advanced  in  the  understanding  of  Hesiod, 
whether  we  have  read  him  or  not,  by  being  told  that  he  paid 
attention  to  pleasure,  and  the  smoothness  of  words,  and  har- 
monious composition.  Nor  can  any  of  the  poetical  labels  of  our 
Halicaruassian  be  said  to  be  very  much  more  infonning,  while 
in  dramatic  writers  he  does  not  go  beyond  "  The  Three,"  and 
has  little  to  tell  us  that  is  newer  than  the  tolerably  obvious 
things  chat  yEschylus  is  magnificent  in  his  language,  Sophocles 
noble  in  his  characterisation,  Euripides  questionable  in  both. 
The  historians  he  treats  at  first  in  contrasted  pairs — Herodotus 
and  Thucydides,  of    course,  Philistus  and  Xenophon, — then 


I 


'  Sm  on  thia  pumi  raener  (op.  cU.), 
who  woulii  ntlhcr  8U|ipOBP  ft  oommoii 
indobtedncss.  The  "tcniurM"  form 
tbe  Iiulk  of  Dip  fragin^-nts  whk-h  tic  Iiuh 
published  as  wipl  ^ti^i^^tuf.  PerJiApM 
tlifl  tml  exftiDplw  of  really  niumu)&- 
tivQ  critickt  phnw  in  tb«io  ftr«  the 
"  pugiueiuuH    niugluieat,"    iyvriffruth 


T^X^'i  ueribtd  to  Antimftchut,  tad 
tha  "cambinktion  of  aut^tfioeiK*  ftnd 
t«rveD«»«,"  fitytAo^vit  k«1  0faxi,  to 
AlueuR.  Of  the  ali(>rt«r  fngniMitA  th« 
auii)miu7  of  the  re^uiremeoti  of  art 
u  "a  happy  nature,  exact  ttudj,  aud 
laboriauH  practice"  u  good  if  twl 
astonwUing, 
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Theopouipus  aloue.  The  philosophers  he  polishes  off  in  a  com- 
bined paragraph  of  a  dozen  lines,  which  hardly  attempts  to  be 
characteristic  save  in  the  case  of  Aristotle.  And  then,  with  a 
half  apology  for  so  summarily  despatching  these,  he  turns,  as  to 
his  proper  business,  to  the  orators.  But  even  here  we  have 
mere  summary,  and  must  turn  to  the  far  fuller,  but,  unluckily, 
not  quite  complete,  Comvientaries  on  the  same  subject. 

These,  addressed  to  his  favourite  correspondent  Ammreus, 
bejjin  wilh  the  familiar  complaint  (which  no  critical  experience 
of  the  past  ever  drives  from  a  critic's  mouth)  about  the  badness 
of  the  literary  times.  The  good  old  Attic  Muse  herself,  like  a 
neglected  wife,  is  insulted,  deprived  of  her  rights,  and  even 
menaced  iu  her  existence,  by  impudent  foreign  baggages,  Phry- 
gian, or  Carian,  or  Barbarian  out  and  out  But  we  are  rather 
surprised  (till  we  rememher  that  Dionyaius  was  a  settler  at 
Kome,  and  that  it  was  his  interest,  if  not  to  do  as  the  Komous 
did,  at  any  rate  to  please  them)  to  hear  that  things  are  improv- 
ing, owing  to  the  good  sense  of  the  governors  of  the  Koman 
state,  itself  the  governess  of  the  world.  There  is  some  hope 
tliat  this  "  senseless  eloquence  will  not  last  for  another  genera- 
tion." ^  And  Dionysius  will  do  what  he  can  to  help  the  good 
work  by  a  study  of  the  si.'c  greatest  of  the  old  Attic  orators,- 
Lyaias,  Isocrates,  Isreus,  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  ^schinea. 
Unluckily  we  only  have  the  first  three  of  these,  though  a  judg- 
ment of  Deinarchns,  not  promised,  exists,  and  the  Ik  Admir- 
anda  Vi  supplies  the  gap,  as  far  as  Demosthenes  goes,  in  even 
fuller  measure  than  in  proportion  to  the  others.  We  may  as 
well  take  these  and  other  things  together,  in  order  to  have 
something  like  a  conspectus  of  the  case  before  summing  up 
the  critical  characteristics  of  tliis  most  interesting  critic. 

If  they  are  somewhat  disappointiug,  this  (to  borrow  the  can- 
venient  bull)  is  not  much  more  than  we  might  have  expected, 
Thn  minor  The  De  Adviiranda  Vi  is  by  far  the  best  ol  them, 
trorU  ajj(i  contains  a  great  deal  of  excellent  criticism,  both 
particular  and  general.  But  the  orators  had  already  for 
centuiiea  been  the  very  parade-ground  of  Rhetoric;  and  as 
paradoxical  excursions  from  orthodox  limits  were,  though  by 

'  PetTOQius  (ouud  thai  it  did  I 
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no  means  unknown  to  the  ancients,  not  in  great  favour  with 
them,  everything  that  was  likely  to  be  siiid  of  the  Ten  was 
trit«  and  hackneyed.  The  smaller  epistles  and  the  judgment 
of  Thucydiiles  (perverse  as  this  last  exploit  is)  are,  on  the  whole, 
more  interesting.  Xlie  little  paper  on  the  JVitioric  of  Aristotle 
and  the  Speeches  of  Demosthenes,  arguing  that  the  latter  are 
anterior  to  the  former,  is  of  a  kind  witli  which  modem  times 
are  only  too  familiar,  but  displays  none  of  the  puerility  and 
false  logic  which,  in  our  modem  instances,  that  familiarity  has 
taught  us  to  associate  with  the  kind.  The  contention  is  un- 
doubtedly sound :  the  handling  is  reasonable,  and  the  whole 
makes  us  distinctly  sorry  that  IHonysius,  who  had  access  to  so 
much  that  we  have  lust,  did  not  write  a  complete  HintoTy  uf 
(frtek  Literaiiat,  which  would  have  been  invaluable,  instead  of 
his  History  of  Rome,  which  we  could  have  done  without,  though 
it  is  far  from  valueleaa  As  it  is,  this  is  one  of  the  few  iuiport- 
ant  contributions  to  Buch  a  history  that  we  possess,  of  really 
ancient  date.  If  he  is  less  happy  in  the  judgment  of  Plato, 
inserted  (with  some  on  the  hisLorians)  in  the  letter  to  Cnaius 
I'ompey,  this  is  principally  due  to  that  horror  of  poetic  prose,  of 
dithyramhic  expression,  which  (perhaps  for  better  reasons  than 
we  know)  was  theu  creeping  over  criticism,  and  which  we  shall 
find  dominant  in  critical,  though  not  in  popular,  estimate  during 
the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  second  epistle  to  Ammams  seems  to  be  one  of  the  latest 
of  the  numerous  utterances  of  Dionysius  on  the  great  Athenian 
historian.  It  is  somewhat  meticulous  and  verbal ;  but  it  is 
curious  that  the  just- mentioned  horror  of  goi^eousness  reappears 
in  it. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  famous  onslaught  in  form  against 

the  son  of  Olonis.     It  is  introduced  by  a  somewhat  elaborate 

Thriiul'i-     ^'I^l'^gy — ^''^  critic  going  so  far  as  to  slielter  himself 

mrtd  of        under  the  leading  case  of  Aristotle  t\  I'lato.     Tlience 

■^       ■  he  passes  to  a  short  sketch  of  the  predecessors  of 

Thucydides    in    history,  commends    him    for   dropping  their 

fables.  Ac.,  but  soon  settles  down  to  a  regular  ^reintetumi — a 

"slating"  criticism  of  the  familiar  type,  wherein  the  desire  to 

"dnst  the  varlet's  jacket"  is  evidently  not  merely  superior  but 
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auterior  to  any  desire  whatsoever  to  criticise  varlet  or  jacket 
Du  the  iiicrita  of  either.  The  division  into  winters  and  sum- 
mers, the  setting  forth  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  the  conduct 
and  details  of  the  story,  the  speeches — all  come  in  for  repre- 
hension. Rut  Dionysiua  is,  as  we  should  e.xpect  from  his  other 
handlings,  much  kinder  to  the  style,  though  he  objects  to  ita 
occasional  obscurity,  urges  difdcultiea  on  the  score  of  the 
figures,  criticises  some  passages  at  great  length,  and  ends  by 
noticing  the  chief  of  the  hiatoriiin's  imitators,  among  whom  he 
includes  Demosthenes.  On  the  wliole,  the  article  (as  wo  may 
call  it),  though  one-sided,  is  less  so  than  some  current  deschp- 
tions  of  it  may  have  conveyed  to  those  who  have  not  read  it. 
But  still  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  criti*[ues  indicated  above,  a 
class  in  which  few  of  the  beat  examples  of  criticism  are  to  be 
found,  except  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  hold  the  true 
business  of  that  art  to  be,  like  the  "  backward  voice  "  of  Trinculo- 
Caliban,  "  to  utter  foul  speeches  and  to  detract" 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  need  not  interfere  with  the  emphatic 
repetition  of  the  opinion,  with  the  expression  of  which  this 
Ottterai  notice  of  the  Halicarnaasian  began,  that  he  is  a  very 
criticai  considerable  critic,  and  one  to  whom  justice  has  not 
"*  *"'  usually,  if  at  all,  yet  been  done.  Great  as  is  the  place 
which  he  gives  to  oratory,  there  is  no  ancient  writer  (except 
Longinus)  who  seems  so  free  from  the  intention  to  allow  it  any 
really  mischievous  priniacji".  If  he  is,  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  teacher,  sometimes  a  little  meticulous  iu  his  philology 
and  lower  Rhetoric,  yet  this  very  attention  to  detail  saves  him 
from  the  distinctly  nnEortuiiate  and  rather  unphilosophical 
auperciiiouaness  of  Aristotle  towards  style,  and  from  tlie 
equally  unfortunate  divagation,  both  of  that  great  man  and  of 
all  his  followers,  into  fjueations  vaguely  a-stlietic  instead  of  ques- 
tions definitely  literary.  The  error  which,  at  the  new  birth 
of  criticism  in  Europe,  was  so  lucklessly  reintroduced  and 
exaggerated  by  the  Italian  critics  of  the  sixteenth  century — 
the  error  of  wool  -  gathering  after  abstract  questions  of  the 
nature  and  justification  of  poetry,  of  the  a  pri(/ri  rules  suitable 
for  poetic  forms,  of  Unities,  and  so  forth — meets  very  little 
encouragement  from  Dionysius,  and  it  is  perhaps  for  this  very 
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TeasoD  that  he  has  beea  slighted  by  high-flying  xstheticiims. 
Not  thus  will  the  wiser  mind  jud^e  hiui,  but  as  a  critic  who 
saw  far,  and  for  the  most  part  truly,  into  the  proper  province 
of  litcrfir)-  criticism — that  is  to  say,  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of 
/literary  work  and  the  reasonable  distribution  of  that  work  into^ 
j  good,  not  so  good,  and  bad.     Here,  and  not  in   the  Laputan  ] 
^*-mtie<mmphia  of  theories  of  poetry,  is  criticism's  main  work  -,  not 
that  she  may  not  justly  imp  her  wings  for  a  higher  flight  now 
and  then,  but  that  she  must  beware  of  flapping  them  in  the 
inane. 

If  the  opinions  of  the  criticism  of  the  critical  power  and 
position  of  Bionyaius  of  Halicarnassas  have  varied  rather 
strangely,  those  uttered  concerning  Plutarch  as 
a  critic  are  still  more  irreconci labia  For  he 
has  not  only  been  casually  suggested  but  elaborately  cham- 
pioned '  as  a  candidate  for  the  signal  houowr  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  TltpY'T-'^Qv^ — that  is  to  say,  as  one  capable  of  pro- 
ducing what  is  perhaps  the  critical  masterpiece  uf  auliqulty, 

and  certainly  one  of  the  few  critical  masterpieces  of  the  world. 
From  this  one  would  be  prepared  to  expect  at  least  very  strong 
evidences  of  critical  faculty,  and  some  notewortliy  pieces  of 
critical  accomplishment,  iu  his  extant  works,  which,  it  must 
be  remembered,  are  extremely  voluminous,  and  of  a  character 
remarkably  well  suited  for  the  exercise  of  literary  criticism. 
The  V^(s  ParalUiw  at  least  mi^Ai  have  been  frequently  directed 
in  this  way ;  while  the  enormous  miscellany  of  the  Momlia 
corresponds  more  closely  to  the  "  Essays "  of  modern  writers 
than  any  collection  of  the  kind  that  we  have  from  ancient 
times.  Now,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  modem 
Essay  has  from  the  very  first  set  strongly  in  the  literary  direc- 
tion, and  that  up  tu  tlie  present  time  tlie  amount  of  literary 
criticism,  in  essay  form,  is  probably  not  less,  while  the  valu©_ 
of  it  is  infinitely  greater,  than  that  of  all  the  formal  treatises 
and  nun -essay- fashioned  liandlings  of  the  subject. 

On  turning  to  the  Livts  we  meet  with  an  almost  complete 
disappointment.    If  it  be  said  that  Plutarch's  object  was  to 
give  U3  contrasts  of  practical  men — soldieini  and  statesmen,  not 
'  By  Vkucher  and  Mtn*  oth«ri. 
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philosophers  or  men  of  letters  —  that  is,  no  doubt,  a  valid 
anawer  as  far  as  it  goes,  though  it  would  scarcely  be  unfair  to 
argue  from  tlic  fact  that,  at  any  rati;,  matters  literary  were  not 
of  the  first  importance  to  him.  But  in  one  famous  instance,  the 
parallel  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  be  not  only  had  a  most 
proper  opportunity  fur  dealing  with  the  subject,  but  was  almost 
obliged  to  deal  witli  it.  It  must  therefore  be  worth  while  to 
look  at  his  dealing. 

He  begins  tlie  "Demosthenes"  with  an  excuse  for  his  small 
knowledge  of  Latin,  and  makes  this  a  pretext  for  delil>erately 
The  Livet  excluding  all  literary  and  even  all  oratorical  com- 
qiiiie  bama  parlsoii  of  the  two.  Nay,  he  goes  further,  and 
•^*''  ^  actually  upbraids  Ciccilius  (apparently  the  same 
person  whose  treatment  of  the  Sublime  Lcnginus  did  not  like) 
with,  having  made  this.  After  such  a  refusal  it  is  surely  idle  to 
contend  for  any  real  or  strong  literary  and  critical  nisus  in  the 
agreeable  moralist  and  biographer  of  Chneronea.  Had  there 
been  any  such  tendency  in  liim,  he  simply  could  not  have 
avoided  such  a  palmary  occasion  of  giving  it  course.  Even  if 
he  really  considered  himself  incompetent  to  deliver  an  opinion 
of  Cicero,  he  would  have  had  something  to  say  about  Demos- 
thenes; even  if  this  declared  incompetence  was  only  a  disguise 
for  the  reluctance  to  treat  Latin  literature  seriously,  which  is 
so  noticeable  in  Greeks,  this  would  not  invalidate  the  reasoning. 
Let  us,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  and  out  of 
pure  generosity,  accept  his  excuse,  put  the  Lives  out  of  the 
-,jj^.  question,  and  turn  to  the  Moralia^  As  has  been 
tufirit  s%ifht  said  above,  if  we  do  not  find  literary  criticism,  and 
pronunnu.  g^j^jj  |jterary  criticism,  in  such  a  collection  of  a 
man's  work,  it  must  be  either  because  he  has  no  taste  for  it, 
or  because  he  has  the  taste  without  the  faculty.  For  the 
collection  is  very  large,  and  it  is  almost  absolutely  miscel- 
laneous: the  mere  title  Mnralia  is  notliiiig  more  than  an 
unauthorised  ticket,  and  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the 
contents.  Neither  Montaigne  nor  De  Quincey  takes  a  more 
absolute  liberty  of  sjieaking  oa  any  subject  that   happens  to 

^  I  use  the  Teulitwr  edition  by  Uercher  ud  BcnurdftkiB,  6  voU^  Lelpaie 
(1972-1393). 
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strike  hie  fancy  than  Plutarch.  And  it  cannot  be  said  that 
at  least  some  of  his  subjects  are  without  direct  connection  with 
criticism.  The  two  opening  papers,  "  On  the  Education  of 
Children"  and  "How  a  young  man  should  read  ["listen  to," 
literally,  but  this  means  what  we  mean  by  "  read  "]  the  Poets," 
would  seem,  the  one  almost  necessarily  (considering  the  human- 
ism uf  ancient  education),  and  the  other  inevitably,  to  lead  to 
the  subject.  The  next  on  "  Hearing  "  (*'.«., "  Reading  ")  generally, 
might  even  seem  to  strengthen  the  necessity.  Many  of  the 
E  ■  fii'  ^^^^^  titles  are  proniigiiig,  and,  both  in  the  nature 
q/*<Am  of  the  case  and  from  what  we  know  of  the  general 

F"*"***^  course  of  ancient  table-talk,  the  bulky  volume  of 
Sijmposiac  QwUions  might  seem  likely  to  be  most  prolific, 
while  it  is  actually  not  infertile  in  matter  of  our  kind.  Let 
us  examine  what  is  the  performance  of  these  promises. 

Englishmen,  and  especially  students  of  English  literature, 
ought,  to  take  no  raeim  interest  in  tlie  tractJite  on  Education, 
Tht."8du-  if  only  for  the  reason  that  it  had  a  most  powerful 
caiioa."  inHuence  on  the  great  Klizabethan  age,  both  directly 
and  through  the  medium  of  Lyly'a  Eaphius^  which  is  in  part^ 
almost  a  translation  of  it.  But  though,  not  merely  for  this  but 
other  more  intrinsic  reasons,  the  trpatise  is  interesting,  it  is  not 
of  much  good  to  us.  In  fact,  it  is  scarcely  a  paradox  to  say  that 
it  is  one  of  its  merits  not  to  be  of  much  good  to  us.  It  is  a 
truism  that  the  very  noblest  characteristic  of  Greek  education, 
n  characteriatic  never  fully  recovered  since,  was  ita  combination 
of  high  literary  ideas  with  the  most  perfect  and  practical  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  book-education  by  itself  is  education  of 
the  most  wretchedly  inadequate  character.  Plutarch  (and 
again  it  is  much  to  his  credit)  thoroughly  shared  this  view — ■ 
60  thoroughly  that  he  begins  his  treatise  a  little  before  the 
birth  of  the  children  to  V>e  educated,  and  cx)utinues  it  (quite  in 
the  Kousseau  style)  by  iusistiug  that  mothers  shall  suckle  their 
own  offspring.  From  the  first  the  importance  of  inculcating 
good  habita,  of  not  telling  children  immoral  or  silly  stories,  of 


'  Th«  necUiiu  "  Kupliuefi  uid  liU 
Epha:hua."  Tlie  Oirew  ti-iu.-Ukt««  com- 
mMited  un  in  tbi>  uid  the  oeit  p*raf 
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being  carefnl  in  the  selection  of  nnrses  and  tutors,- — this  is 
the  thing  that  Pluturch  busies  )iinis<>lf  about.  He  will  have 
them  learn  all  the  usual  arts  and  sciences,  but  lie  dwells  on 
these  very  little.  How  to  give  them  good  morals  and  healthy 
bodies ;  liow  to  keep  them  or  wean  them  from  bad  company 
and  foul  language ;  how  to  practise  them  in  manly  sports  and 
exercises — these  are  I'hitarch's  cares.  Excellent,  nay !  thrico 
excellent  preoccupation  1  but  it  necessarily  makes  the  treatise 
of  no  use  to  v(t. 

No  one  can  reasonably  blame  its  author  for  this,  especially  as 
he  seems  likely  to  fill  up  tlie  gap  in  the  two  following  Ksaays. 
The  Paptrt  "  How  a  young  man  should  read  Poetry  "  is  a  title 
on  "  Read-  which  would  scTve  well  for  the  very  best  and  most 
^'  stimulating  critical  observations  of  a  Coleridge  or  an 

Arnold ;  or  to  go  nearer  to  its  own  times,  it  might  really  do  for 
an  alternative  heading  to  the  ITcjoi  "Ti^oys-  itself.  Vet  we  very 
soon  see — and  we  must  know  our  Plutarch  very  little  if  we  do 
not/oj-fsee  it — that  the  ethical  preoccupation  is  just  as  supreme 
and  exclusive  here.  Tiie  piece  is  iu  itself  an  interesting  one, 
and  preserves  for  us  a  large  number  of  <iuotfttions,  some  of 
which  are  unique.  But  Plutarch's  handling  of  them  is  as 
little  literary  as  he  can  make  it.  You  cannot  (he  t^Ua  his 
friend  Marcus  Sedatus  with  a  kind  of  gloomy  resignation) 
prevent  clever  boys  from  reading  poetry,  ao  you  must  make 
the  best  of  it.  It  is  like  the  head  of  an  octopus,  very  nice 
to  eat,  nourishing  enough,  but  apt  to  give  restless  and  fantastic 
dreams.  So  you  must  be  careful  to  administer  ptedagogic 
correctives,  and  to  put  the  right  meaning  on  dangerous  things, 
like  the  account  of  Helen's  complaisance  to  Paris  after  his  dis- 
graceful flight  from  battle,  and  of  Hera's  bewitching  Zeus  with 
ibe  aid  of  the  Cestus.  This  kind  of  thing  runs  throughout  the 
piece — the  most  famous  certainly,  and  perhaps  the  most  divert- 
ing instance  of  Plutarch's  mania  for  moralising,  being  his  deal- 
ing with  the  delightful  passage  of  the  meeting  of  Nauaicaa  and 
Odysseus.  He  does  not  indeed  go  the  entire  length  of  the  neo- 
classical critics  of  the  FreucU  school  a.s  to  this  gem.  He  only 
says  that  if  the  Princess  fell  in  love  with  Odysseus  at  first 
sight,  her  boldness  and  impudence  are  very  shocking.     But  if 
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she  perceived  whftt  a  sensible  mnn  he  was,  and  prcfcn-ed  him  to 
some  rich  dandy  of  her  fellow-dtizens,  it  was  moat  creditable. 
It  is  not  of  com-sc  worth  while  to  waste  any  good  indignation, 
or  any  otherwise  ulilisable  scorn,  upon  this  priggish  silliness,  the 
dregs  of  older  Platonism-and-water,  tlie  caricature  and  reduc- 
tion-to-the-absurd  of  a  confusion  only  too  common  among 
ancient  critics,  and  not  quite  unknown  among  modern.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  point  out  that,  from  a  man  capable  of  it,  good 
literary  criticism  would  be  surprising,  and  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  there  is  here  no  strictly  literary  criticism  at  all.  The  paper 
ends  as  it  began,  with  the  general  doctrine  that  the  young  must 
be  well  steered  in  their  reading,  so  that  they  may  be  kindly 
handed  on  by  Poetry  to  Philosophy. 

The  more  general  tract,  "  How  one  should  [hear  or]  read,"  is 
shorter,  has  few  quotations  or  nojie.  and  is  less  obtrusively 
moral  in  tone.  But  it  still  regards  hearing,  or  reading,  not  in 
any  way  as  the  means  of  enjoying  an  artistic  pleasure,  but  as 
the  means  of  acquiring  or  failing  to  acquire  information  or 
edification.  You  must  listen  (or  read)  attentively :  not  take 
unreasonable  likes  and  dislikes,  excessive  admirations  and  cou- 
tempta.  You  must  more  particularly  not  take  special  pleasure 
in  style  and  phrase.  (Here  we  come  not  so  much  to  neglect  of 
literary  criticism  as  to  positive  blasphemy  against  it.)  A  man 
who  will  not  attend  to  a  useful  statement,  because  its  style  is 
not  Attic,  is  like  a  man  who  refuses  a  wholesome  drug  because 
it  is  not  offered  him  in  Attic  pottery.  Later,  lliere  are  some 
remarks  on  actual  tricks  of  style.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  would 
be  possible  for  a  man  to  be  educated,  to  live  his  life,  carefully 
obser\"ing  the  precepts  of  this  little  batch  of  tracts,  and  to  die 
a  most  respectable  person,  after  perhaps  having  lived  a  happy 
and  useful  life,  yet  nover  to  know  or  to  care  whether  or  why 
Plato  was  a  better  prose-writer  than  any  tenth-rate  sophist, 
Tennyson  a  better  poet  than  Tom  Steruhold  or  Tom  Shadwell. 

Turn  to  the  Lives  of  the  Orators}  There  is  no  question  here, 
under  the  head  of  Demosthenes,  of  any  inability  to  understand 
Latin;  and  the  various  styles  of  the  famous  Ten  might  have 
tempted   most,  and  did    tempt   many,  Greeks  to  indulge  in 
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literary   analysis   and    literary  comparison.      Iii   the  tractate 

TV  LlvM  ^^^^^  ^^'  **®  ^^  Plutarch's  or  be  it  somebody  else's. 

of  Um         the  author  avoids  touching  upon  even  the  ir\n»e  of 

OKton.      fhg  literary  part  of  his  subject  with  an  ingenuity 

Uiat  is  quite  marvellous,  or  a  stolidity  that  is  more  marvellous 

still.     All  these  great  masters  of  Greek  might  be  generals  or 

mere  jurists,  sculptors  or  fishmongers,  for  any  allusion  chat  he 

makes  to  the  means  by  which  they  won  their  fame. 

Everybody  hopes  that  Plutarch  did  not  write  the  Malignity 
of  Herodotus}  But  somebody  wrote  it :  and  while  the  general 
_-  y.  ..  handling  is  by  no  means  alien  from  rintarch's,  the 
nity  ftf  tractate,  even  if  apocryphal,  very  adequately  repre- 
Ilerodotus.  ggntg  the  attitude  of  no  inconsiderable  section  of 
Greek  men  of  letters  to  literature.  Silly  as  it  is,  it  illustrates 
rather  usefully  the  curious  parockiality  of  the  Greeks,  to  some 
extent  visible  even  at  their  best  time,  but  naturally  for  more 
noticeable  when  that  best  time  was  over.  Herudotus  spoke 
disrespectfully  of  Uccolians :  Plutarch  was  a  Bowtian ;  woe  to 
Herodotus.  This  kind  of  attitude  is  strange  to  Englishmen, 
who  generally  think  far  too  well  of  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try to  care  what  any  poor  outside  creature  says  of  it  or  them. 
But  it  is  not  unknown  in  some  of  the  less  predominant  partners 
of  the  associated  British  Empire ;  it  is  notoriously  very  strong 
in  America ;  and  it  is  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  It  is,  however,  perhaps  the  worst  mood 
iu  the  world  for  literary  criticism ;  and  Plutarch,  never  atroug 
there,  is  never  weaker  than  here.  He  lets  slip  indeed,  at  the 
beginning,  an  interesting  admission  that  Herodotus  was  gener- 
ally thought  to  combine,  with  other  gttod  qualities,  a  peculiar 
facility  in  the  reading  of  men.  and  a  tlueut  pen.  This  is  a 
literary  criticism,  and  we  may  expect  it  to  be  met  with  retort  in 
kind.  But  it  is  the  nasty  underhaud  temper  that  he  wishes  to 
exhibit.  Herodotus,  it  seems,  always  uses  the  moat  damaging 
expressions;  he  drags  in  people's  misdeeds  when  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  story,  be  omits  their  merits,  he  takes 
the  worst  views  when  more  charitable  ones  were  possible,  and 

*  V.  20S-283.     "  B«d*bluoi)cilneu  "  la  |>erh»pa  more  equal  tb«n  "  toaligoity  "  to 
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so  forth.  Which  general  charges  are  supported  by  an  oaten- 
aibly  careful  examination  of  particular  passages  throughout 
the  historj*.  Comparisotw  compliraeutary  to  Thucydides  are 
ofteu  made,  but  of  the  literary  differeuees  of  thu  two  great, 
historians  there  is  scarcely  a  word.  Only  at  the  end.  as  at 
the  beginning,  there  is  a  curious  kind  of  extorted  confession. 
Ttie  pen  is  graphic  and  the  style  is  sweet,  and  there  is  grace 
and  freshness  and  cleverness  in  the  narrative.  But  you  musL 
take  heed  of  his  KOJcoT^Otia.  as  of  a  S[mnish  fly  among  roses. 
Hahemxis  conJUcnteni,  0  i'lutan-ke! 

The  Piadta  PkilosopJwrum  are  as  barren  as  the  Oraiorvm 
Vila,  but  the  "  Comparison  between  Aristophanes  and  Men- 
ta<"(7oti*.  ander,"^  though  only  an  extract  or  abstract,  may 
pariAOH^  seem  as  if  it  couUi  not  deceive  us.  That  the  result 
and  Men-  18  ^"^  depreciation  ot  tlie  greater  writer  and  the 
anJcr."  exaltation  of  the  smaller  one  does  not  matter  much : 
we  must  not  judge  a  critic  by  our  agreement  with  the  srnse  of 
his  criticism.  And  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  techuitalitiea 
of  the  art,  which  in  other  places  are  always  incompreheusibly 
absent,  do  put  in  some  appearance  liere.  But  though  there  is  even 
some  critical  jargon,"  there  is  no  critical  grasp.  We  are  told  with 
a  shower  of  additional  epithets  that  Aristophanes  is  ^prtKo^ 
leai  6vfie\nc6<t  xal  ffdvavero';,  the  first  and  last  of  these  words 
corresponding  to  different  sides  of  our  "  vulgar,"  while  the  second 
means  "smacking  of  the  tkyvidf,"  "theatrical,"  "stagey";  that 
Menauder's  style  is  "  one,  despite  its  variety,"  free  from  puns 
and  other  naughty  things.  But  here  also  the  ethical  side  is 
what  really  engages  the  critic.  Aristoplianes  is  harsh,  he  Is 
shocking,  he  degrades  his  subjects ;  Menauder  is  graceful,  full 
of  instructive  sentiment  and  comman-beuse.  And  the  geniua  ? 
Plutarch  is  quite  frank  on  that  point.  He  says,  xaX  ovk  oW  (V 
oU  icrriv  t'f  9pv\ovfX€V))  Bf^conj^ — "  1  really  iIon'L  know  where 
the  mucli-talked-of  cleverness  comes  iu."  Alas!  that  "speaks" 
him. 

Xo  difTerent  conclusion  will  be  reached  wherever  we  look  in 


'  V.  203-207.  put  together  11  list  of  tbcu  stock  tcmu. 
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the  great  collection  of  the  Aforalia,  Take,  for  instance,  the 
TM  RitwMi  -^cwuin  Qutitums}  It  way  be  said  that  these  arc 
Q™"***«-  confessedly  tn  alia  materia,  but  the  objection  is 
hasty.  Wc  have  seen  that  Plutarch,  Id  the  preface  to  bis  Lives 
of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  pleads  his  scauty  acquaintance  with 
Latin  as  an  excuse  for  not  attempting  one  of  the  most  obvious 
and  interesting  of  things,  one,  moreover,  almost  peremptorily 
demanded  of  him — that  is  to  say,  the  literary  comparison  of  the 
two  greatest  orators,  of  two  of  the  greatest  prose  writers,  of 
Greece  and  Home  respectively.  Yet  we  see  from  these  Homan 
Questiofis  tliat,  when  the  subject  really  interested  him,  he  could 
pry  into  Latin  matters,  of  the  obscurest  and  most  out-of-the-way 
kind,  with  unwearied  laboiur  and  curiosity,  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  acuteness  to  boot.  Not  an  eccentric  rite  of  Latin 
religion,  not  a  quaint  bit  of  Latin  folk-lore,  not  a  puzzling  social 
custom  at  Rome,  can  he  meet  with  and  hear  of.  hut  he  hunts  up 
the  history  and  literature  of  it,  turns  it  over  and  over  in  his 
mind,  has  traditional  or  conjectural  explanations  of  it,  treats  it 
with  all  the  aflTectionate  diligence  of  the  critical  commentator. 
And  yet  he  is  afraid  ur  indisposed  to  attempt  a  literary  estimate 
of  the  authors  of  the  two  Philippics. 

The  much  larger  Sympositu-s-  tell  the  same  story,  no  longer 
indirectly,  but,  as  it  were,  aloud  and  open-mouthed.  There  are 
j%^  nine  books  of  them ;  ten  or  a  dozen  questions,  some- 

Sympodaci.  times  more,  are  discussed  in  each  book,  often  at  con- 
siderable length.  Table-talk  among  the  Greeks  and  Honmna 
was  notoriously  inclined   in  a  literary  direction.'    But  Plu- 


■  a  S50-SS0.  The  Ontk.  title  <iIti<i 
U  ntber  "  cMua  "  tbu  "  iiuMliou." 
But  Plulcmoo  HoUjuid'B  trmaalfttloii 
of  1603  (recently  reprinted,  with  u> 
admirmble  intrmiactioo  by  Mr  F.  B. 
JftTons.  London,  IS02)  bM  o&tunlised 
this  liOter  t-erdoo  in  English. 

•»  IV.  l-SW. 

'  Wc  w«,  howcifcr,  by  no  namxa  m> 
fortunate  (from  the  point  «l  »iew  of 
tluA  book)  iu  our  ren»iiH  of  Greek 
Sympoeuoa  u  we  are  to  tboM  it  Latio. 
The  fuxKNU  JkipnotojAitU  erf  Athen- 
SBUi,   in   which,  aboat    230    A.D.,   iU 


iiiYftluable  author  kocumulated  (under 
the  guiae  of  a  couvenation  in  wtikill 
penone  ol  the  importanoe  of  Ulpian 
and  Qalen  took  part)  tb«  moet  enor* 
nwus  miaoellaiiyof  quotalJoo,  aneodute, 
and  qwnBihetv  in  aneiciii  if  not  in  an 
Htermture,  is,  of  coune,  for  all  ita  want 
of  literary  fonn.  a  prioeleeB  book.  Aa 
a  atureliouM  of  quotation  it  has  do 
rival  but  the  Anatomy  0/  Mtl^t^httji : 
and  tbcugh  it  i«,  tn  winnl,  unity,  liter- 
ary gifts,  and  almovt  eretythiag  el»e. 
ai  far  below  the  AnatoiHf  ae  one  book 
can  be  bdow  aootbcr,  it  it  from  thia 
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tarch's  table-talk  is  uotbing  so  little  as  it  is  literary.  The 
customs  and  etiquette  of  conviviality ;  the  proceedings,  proper 
or  not  propur,  at  nnd  after  a  good  dinner ;  the  physicfil  qualities 
of  foods  and  wines,  receive  natural,  fnll,  and  curious  treatment. 
Sometimes  the  writer  allows  his  fancy  the  remotest  excursions, 
as  in  the  famous  debate  whether  the  bird  comes  before  the  egg 
or  the  egg  before  the  bird.  He  discusses  philosophy,  physics, 
physic  ;  he  inquires  whether  sea-water  will  or  (like  a  more 
sophisticated  product)  will  not  wash  clothes;  appraises  the 
quality  of  jests;  considers  whether  meat  gets  high  sooner  in 
moonlight  or  sunlight;  and  whether  there  is  more  echo  by  day 
or  by  u^hL  But  amid  all  this  expatiation  he  seems  to  avoid 
literature  as  if  it  were  Scytla  and  Chary bdis  in  one.  If  he 
draws  anywhere  near  the  subject,  it  is  to  treat  it  in  the  least 
literary  way  possible.  We  see  the  name  of  Homer  in  the  title 
of  a  chapter,  and  begin  to  hope  for  something  to  our  point.  Kut 
Plutarch  is  only  anxious  to  know  why,  when  Homer  men- 
tions games,  he  puts  boxing  first,  then  wrestling,  and  running 
last.  We  find  in  one  of  the  prefaces  (that  to  Book  V.)  a  scorn- 
ful glance  at  tpoprixol  koX  a^i\6\oyoi,  who  tell  riddles  and  so 
forth  after  dinner.  Hut,  alas!  the  book  itself  practises  " Phil- 
ology" in  e.  way  that  is  of  very  little  good  to  us.  It  does 
indeed  open  with  the  old  and  still  unsettled  question  why  the 
dramatic  and  literary  treatment  of  painful  things  is  pleasant; 
bat  this  is  a  question  rather  of  philosophy  than  of  literature. 


•pvciHl  point  of  view  to  be  preferred  to 
It,  becftote  tb«  viwt  luajurity  of  it« 
Murces  of  quotation  are  liwU  For  the 
history  of  literature,  m  for  tbjit  of  ouui* 
ners,  it  ia  k  mine  of  w«alth ;  for  the  )m- 
ti)ry  of  Ubenury  criticism  almost  bureu. 
For  «xpreaaioD  Atlteowui  iMmfl  to  have 
bad  no  otre  ftt  lU,  thougb  his  ourioAity 
H  to  nutter  vrma  inntiable,  and  a« 
nearly  ut  iMMwiblo  inHiMcntuitiate.  His 
spirit  !«  exactly  that  of  th«  iKhoIlaBt« 
referrril  to  tn  a  fonnrr  iMti^v ;  ninl 
whetbcr  btt  ia  diacuuing  the  rarieties 
of  *eget«blm  nod  winea  and  ayrttn,  or 
tb«  hi^bly  itpiced  aiid  mlt«d  wittioiaou 
of  Attieman  ladies  of  jileasure,  or  aay 
VOL.  I. 


oUwr  eubject.  he  hardly  becomee  a 
critic  for  one  moment,  tbougli  no  critic 
can  neglect  htm.  Perhaps  the  oeareat 
approach  to  euBtaiiipd  critiml  remark 
ia  the  captious  attack  od  Plato  at 
tlie  fiiil  ot  tlir  UUi  book,  wliiuli  ia  a» 
feobic  aa  it  ia  captious.  [The  standard 
edilioa  of  Albenffiua  ia  atill  that  of 
ScbwtlghattKr  (14  vola.,  Argcatonti, 
1801-7]  i  but  tboM  who  Buffer  from 
inndequate  ahelf  -  room  may  have  (as 
ihe  |in«ent  writer  lonf{  ago  had  re- 
gretfully] to  expel  thia  in  favour  of 
tlie  far  leaa  handaome  and  uaeful,  but 
oompocter,  oite  of  l>iQdoK  (3  Tola,, 
Let|)aio,  1827).) 
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It  Starts  the  inquiry  whether  prizes  for  poetry  at  festivals  are  of] 
greet  antiquity ;  but  this  is  mere  antiquarian  ism.  Vplieu  it  is 
for  a  moment  actually  "  pliilological,"  inquiring  into  epithets 
like  ^capoTtpov  and  ayXaoKapwov  and  tnriptpXota,  it  is  always 
the  bare  meaning,  the  application,  and  so  forth,  that  is  attended 
to.  When,  for  instance,  Plutarch  discusses  the  second  word,  he 
does  not  so  much  as  touch  that  general  question  of  Greek  com- 
pound epithets  which  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  touches  (and  b^] 
in  a  well-known  passage.^  He  does  not  even  glance  at  ths 
grace,  the  beauty,  the  harmony  of  the  word  itself.  He  only 
wants  to  know  why  the  poet  specially  applies  this  term  to 
apple-trees,  and  why  Empedocles  selects  apples  themselves  (or 
the  other  epithet,  vwep<f>\oia.  Nay,  in  discusainy  this  last  he 
gives  a  kind  of  indirect  slap  at  the  notion  of  an  epithet  being 
selected  fur  the  sake  of  "  pretty  writing  and  blooming  colour."  * 
And  so  everywhere.  It  is  not  too  mucli  to  say  that  Plutarch 
invariahly  avoids  when  he  can,  and  when  he  accidentally 
approaches  it,  despatches  in  as  unliterary  a  manner  as  possible 
the  business  of  the  literary  critic.  If  he  does  not  (as  there  is 
some  warrant  for  thinking  he  did)  positively  undervalue  and 
almost  despise  this,  he  clearly  rej,'ard3  it  as  something  for  which 
he  himself  has  no  vocation  and  in  which  he  feels  no  interest. 
And  then  they  make  him  the  author  of  the  W^pX  "T^ou?! 

To  say  that  Lucian'  is  the  Aristophanes  of  post-Christian 
Qreek  may  seem  a  feeble  and  obvious  attempt  at  epigram. 
But,  so  far  as  criticism  is  concerned,  it  has  a  pro- 
priety which  takes  it  out  of  the  category  of  the 
forcible- feeble.  Not  only  are  the  two  writers  alike  (giving 
weight  for  age)  in  the  purity  of  their  respective  styles;  not 
only  are  they  alike  in  the  all-dissolving  irony  and  the  staunch 
Toryism  of  their  satire  on  innovations ;  but  their  critical 
attitudes  are  (when  once  more  due  allowance  has  been  raade 
for  circumstances  and  seasons)  curiously  similar.  Neither  is 
a  literary  critic  first  of  all  or  by  profession, — though  Lucian's 
date,  the  state  of  literature  in  his  time,  and  bis  being  in  the 


Lvcian. 


1  (h%    Trandatitig    Homfr,    IS   1,    2 
panim. 


^  I    us«  the  Touchniti   edition,  by 
Dioclorf,  8  val*.,  Lei|»io,  1808. 
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XDftin  a  prose  writer,  give  him  a  sort  of  "false  air**  of  being 
this.  Both  dislike  innovations  of  phrase,  at  least  as  much 
because  tliey  are  innovations  aa  because  they  are  actually 
in  bad  taste.  Both  hate  "conceit,"  and  neologism,  at  leaec 
as  vehemently  because  such  things  happen  to  be  associated 
with  opinions  obnoxious  to  them  as  becauBC  they  dislike 
the  things  themselves.  And  consequently  (though  again,  for 
reasons  easily  given,  less  apparently  in  Lucian's  case  than 
in  Aristophanes),  the  critical  work  of  botli.  though  displaying 
astonishing  acutene&s,  is  rather  a  special  phase,  a  particular 
function  of  a  general  attitude  of  satiric  contemplation  of 
life,  than  criticism  pure  and  simple,  la  both,  yet  again,  the 
combiuatiun  of  critical  temperament  and  literary  power  makes 
wliat  they  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  extraordinary  in- 
terest. Yet  once  more,  in  this  case  as  in  the  former,  the 
interest  lies  a  little  outside  the  path  of  strict  criticism. 
What  Lucian  has  to  tell  us  is  perhaps  best,  as  it  is  certainly 
most  memorably,  summed  up  in  the  epigram  attributed  to 
him  (and  I  am  sure  not  unworthily)  in  the  AnUhology — 

"  Lucisii  wrote  this,  knovrinfi  old  thing*  and  vain — 
For  vaiu  ifi  aleo  that  which  men  think  wise  : 
No  human  thought  is  wholly  clear  and  plain  ; 
What  Uiou  ador'at  is  tcora  in  other*'  eyes." » 

We  do  not  get  much   beyond   this  cheerful  doctrine  in  his 

more  directly  critical  utterances.      Much  acuteness  has  been 

ascribed  to  the  ina?  hti  l<rropiav  truyypd^etv}     But  oue  had 

rA«  How  hardly  need  be  a  Lucian  to  see  tlmt  the  historian 

to  Write    (or   anybody   else)   must    understand    his    subject, 

^'^'     and  know  how  to  set  it  forth:   though  it  may  be 

very  freely  granted  that  a  strict  application  of  the  doctrine 

would   make  considerable  gaps   on   the   shelves   of  libraries, 

or  rather  would  leave  very  few  books  on  them.     Indeed  the 


'  Thi«  i«  fairly  olow,  I  think,  hut 
th«  twii  lint  lia«a,  at  any  rate,  are 
too  perfect  not  to  be  quoted  in  their 
own  t^Migue — 

Tt  iiSmi' 


HMfk  yif  AftpAwti  vol  rk  ftMtACvra 

linm   whicti  grave  tlieiimelvea  imi   th* 
memory  at  twen^,  and  at  fifty  are 
uiily  graven  dee[ier. 
*  U.  1-24. 
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vhole  tractate,  though  very  sound  sense,  is  in  more  ways  than 
one  a  prologue  to  the  Triu:  History.  And  from  its  opeuiugi 
account  of  the  unlucky  Abderitcs  and  their  epidemic  of 
tragedy,  through  it^  application  of  the  story  of  Diogenes 
rolling  his  tub,  to  its  demure  assertion  at  the  end  that  the 
tub  is  rolled,  the  irony  is  sufficiently  apparent. 

If  the  "  How  to  Write  History"  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
matter,  the  Lcxiphanea  ^  is,  with  at  least  equal  thoroughness,  de- 
voted to  words.  The  comedy  here  is  of  a  different  kind,  broader^J 
but  hardly  leas  subtle.  The  play  on  avxp^of;  ("dry")  an^j 
v€oxttof:  (*'  newfangled "),  the  taste  which  Lexiphancs  gives  at 
once  of  liis  preciousnesa  by  the  use  of  the  word  Ktr^tXo^vtrra 
("  wax-stufled  "),  hi.s  superb  contempt  for  irony,^  with  his  inter- 
locutor's audacious  punning  and  sham  reverence,  "  set "  the 
piece  at  once  for  us.  The  wonderful  Hugo  which  Lexiphanes 
The  proceeds  to  pour  forth  in   his  "  Anti -symposium" 

Lexiphanes.  jg  matter  for  another  inquiry  than  this;  but  the 
subsequent  criticism  of  it  by  Lycinus  and  Sopolis  is  quite 
within  our  comjwtence.  And  there  is  nowhere  any  sounder 
prophylactic  against  one  of  the  recurrent  diseases  of  literature, 
an  access  of  which  has  been  on  us,  as  it  happens,  for  a  con- 
siderable time  past.  There  are  other  diseases,  of  course — 
affected  archaism,  afifected  purism,  &c.  But  this  particular 
one  of  "  raising  language  to  a  higher  power/*  as  it  has  been 
called  by  some  of  those  atllicted  (and  pleased)  with  it  in  our 
days,  has  nL'Ver  been  better  characterised.  "  Before  all  things," 
says  Lycinus,  "prythee  remember  me  this,  not  to  mimic  the 
worst  inventions  of  modem  rhetoricians,  and  smack  your  lips 
over  theni,^  but  to  trample  on  them,  and  emulate  the  great 
classical  examples.  Nor  let  the  wind-flowers  of  speech  bewitch 
you,  but,  after  the  manner  of  men  in  training,  stick  to  solid 
food.  Sacrifice  first  of  all  to  the  Goddess  Clearness  and  to  the 
Graces  by  whom  you  are  iiuite  deserted.  Bid  avauut !  to  bombast 
and  magniloquence,  to  tricks  of  speech.  Do  not  turn  up  your 
nose,  and  strain  your  voice,  aud  jeer  at  others,  and  think  that 
carping  at  everybody  else  will  put  yourself  in  the  front  rank. 
Nay,  you  have  another  fault,  not  small,  but  perhaps  your 

■  IL  144-152.         >  Tt»  itiw  ttffwa  w4S«i  KardOaKt.         •  Or  "  nibble  kt  thAm." 
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greatest,  that  you  do  not  first  arrange  the  mcaninf;  of  your 
expressions,  and  theu  dre^  them  up  in  word  and  phrase ;  but 
if  you  can  pick  up  auywhere  some  outlandish  locution,  or 
invent  one  that  seems  pretty  to  you,  you  try  to  tack  a  meaning 
on  to  it,  and  are  miserable  if  you  cannot  stuff  it  in  somewhere, 
though  it  may  have  no  necessary  connection  with  what  you  have 
to  say."  1  It  would  be  impossible  to  put  more  forcibly  or  better 
the  necessary  caution,  the  Devil's  Advocate's  plea,  against 
the  abuse  and  exaggeration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  "beautiful 
word." 

The  "  Indictment  of  the  Vowels  "  *  is  rather  a  grammatical 
and  rlietohcal  jeu  tresprit  than  a  criticism ;  but  if  the  curiuas 
Oiiufr  inn-fM :  little  piece,  "  To  one  who  said  '  You  are  the  Prome- 
theus (if  Prose,'"*  were  a  little  longer  and  more 
explicit,  it  would  give  us  rather  a  tirmer  hold  of 
Lucian's  serious  views  of  literature  than  wc  have  actually  j,'ot. 
At  hrst  he  plnys,  in  his  usual  manner,  with  the  notion  oi  his 
real  or  invented  flatterer.  Are  his  works  called  Promethean 
because  they  are  of  clay  ?  lie  sorrowfully  admits  the  justice 
of  the  comparison.  Or  because  they  are  so  clever  ?  This  is  sar- 
castic; and  besides  he  has  no  wish  to  deserve  the  Caucasus. 
After  all.  too,  it  is  a  dubious  compliment,  for  did  not  a  comic 
writer  call  Cleon  "  a  Prometheus"?  Then  he  drolls  variously 
on  the  "  potter's  art "  attributed  to  him,  the  slightucss  of  his 
work,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  smashed,  &c.  Uut,  per- 
haps there  is  a  complimentary  meaning — that  Lucian,  like 
Prometheus,  is  an  inventor — tliat  his  books  are  not  merely  to 
pattern.  He  does  not  altogether  reject  the  soft  impeachment, 
though  he  hustens  (in  harmony  with  that  conclusion  of  the 
Lcsciphancs  which  has  been  just,  quoted)  to  say  that  mere 
novelty  is  no  merit  in  Ids  eyes.  And  tliis  he  proceeds  to  illus- 
trate, in  his  own  manner,  by  a  story  of  the  black  camel  and  the 
magpie-coloured  man  that  Ptolemy  brought  to  Egj-pt,  with  the 
result  that  the  Egyptians  thought  the  camel  frightful  and  the 
magpie-man  a  rather  disgusting  joke.  But  he  has,  he  admits, 
attempted  to  adjust  the  philosophical  dialogue  to  something 
like  the  tone  of  the  comic  poets,  to  avoid  the  faults  of  both, 

>  Lex.,  i  34,  ii.  US,  op.  ctt  ■  I.  26.  *  L  9. 
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and  to  adjust  their  excellences.  At  any  rate,  says  he,  with 
one  oF  his  inimitable  changes,  Prometheus  was  a  thief,  and 
he,  Lncian,  is  not.  Nobody  can  call  hiui  a  plagiarist,  and  be 
must  stick  to  his  art,  such  aa  it  is,  for  otherwise  he  were 
Epimelheus  if  he  changed  his  mind.  Tn  this  quaint  glancing 
mixture  of  the  serious  and  the  sarcastic,  it  is  possible  to  guess 
a  good  deal,  but  guessing,  ns  I  have  ventured  to  anuounce 
pretty  prominently,  is  not  the  object  of  this  book. 

To  Rhetoric,  as  distinguished  from  literary  criticism  proj 
Lucian's  chief  (indeed  his  only  considerable  and  substantive] 
Worh  contribution  is  the  so-called  "  Master  of  the  Ora- 
lotKhing  tors,"  ^  to  which  may  be  added  a  fieXenj  or  declam- 
'*"'^'  ation  on  one  of  the  stock  subjects  (a  case  of 
tyrannicide)  and  some  parts  of  the  "Twice  Accused  Man."* 
This  last  is  a  curious  pot-pourri  of  satire  on  the  difTerent  scliools 
of  philosophy,  on  the  methods  of  the  law  courts,  and  on  Forensic 
eloquence.  Ehetoric  herself  appears,  besides  an  impersonation. 
of  Dialogue,  both  in  the  character  of  public  prosecutora 
against  "  the  Syrian."  Rhetoric  states  that  he  hna  desertedJ 
her  for  Dialogue,  Dialogue  that  he  has  disgraced  and  shamed 
him  by  burlesque.  Now  Lucian,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
was  a  Syrian,  and  had  been  a  professional  teacher  of  Rhetoric 
himself.  The  piece  is  chiefly  parody,  especially  in  the  two 
speeches  just  mentioned,  where  Lucian  displays  that  faculty  of 
causing  his  characters  to  make  themselves  ridiculous,  in  which 
he  has  had  no  rival  (except  the  authors  of  the  Satire.  M^nippife 
and  Butler),  to  admiration.  Tlie  reasons  given  by  the  "  Syrian  " 
for  deserting  Rhetoric  are  also  very  funny. 

Rut  the  whole  has  only  a  partial  counection  with  literature, 
and  is  oven  more  concerned  with  tlio  degradation  of  the 
Rhetorical  profession  than  with  Rhetoric  herself.  Incidentally, 
however,  it  shows  the  strong  attractiou  of  that  subject,  warped 
and  mismanaged  as  it  was,  for  persons  witli  the  literary  interest 
in  them.  If  Rhetoric  could  have  seen  herself  as  she  ought  to  be 
— even  as  she  is  in  Longinus — it  is  pretty  certain  that  Lucian 
would  not  have  said  the  hard  things  against  her  which  here 
appear. 

»  III.  1.  «  II.  358. 
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The  "  Master  of  ti»e  Rhetor?  "  or  Orators  is  in  the  common 
form  of  rhetorical  treatises,  the  form  of  the  TlepfT'i^ov^  it?eU, 
that  of  an  ftddrc^  to  a  young  friend.  This  youug  friend  had 
asked  how  a  man  might  become  a  rhetor  and  a  sophist,  a  posi- 
tion and  title  which  he  thought  the  noblest  of  all.  Lucian 
has  not  the  least  objection  to  tell  him,  so  let  him  listen.  He 
shall  climb  the  steep  easily  and  rest  on  the  heights,  while 
others  are  tumbling  down  and  crncking  their  crowns.  Let 
there  be  no  doubt  about  this,  Poetry  is  a  more  dithcult  thing 
tlian  rhetoric^  nnd  did  not  Hesiwl  master  it  by  just  plucking 
a  few  leaves  from  Helicon  ?  Did  not  a  merchant  show  Alex- 
ander a  short  cut  from  Persia  to  Egypt,  only  the  unbelieving 
Macedonian  would  not  listen  ?    Lucian  will  be  that  merchant. 

Tliere  are  two  ways  to  Rhetoric  (see  Cebes  on  another  matter). 
One  (to  cut  short  the  abuadant  and  agreeable  "chaff"  of 
which,  here  as  elsewhere,  Lucian  is  so  prodigal)  is  the  long, 
troublesome,  and  ungrateful  imitation  of  the  mighty  men  of 
antiquity,  of  Plato  and  Demostheues  and  the  rest.  The  other, 
dealt  with  more  copiously  and  more  ironically  still,  is  quite 
difiereut.  You  learn  a  few  fashionable  catchwords  for  ordin- 
ary use,  and  some  precious  archaisms  for  occasional  oruament  \ 
you  must  get  rid  of  all  bashfuluess,  dress  yourself  very  well, 
cultivate  the  vices  which  happen  to  1)6  in  vogue,  or  at  any 
rate  pretend  to  tlieui,  and  keep  a  good  deal  of  company  with 
women  and  servants,  for  both  are  babblesorae  and  seldom  at  a 
loas.  There  is  nothing  hard  in  this  and  other  precepts ;  and  if 
you  observe  them,  you  will  soon  become  a  famous  orator.  Very 
good  fun  all  of  it,  and  very  shrewd  "  criticism  of  life,"  no  doubt, 
but  only  distantly  connected  with  criticism  of  literature. 

Yet  it  requires  no  hazardous  conjecture  to  discern  a  very 
considerable  literary  critic  in  Lucian,  and  to  discover  the 
IfiMcritirai  reason  why  that  critic  did  not  come  out  in  himself 
timUatioru.  or  in  hls  contemporaries,  unless  we  are  to  rank  the 
lonely  and  magnificent  personality  of  Longinns  among  these. 
There  was  interesting  literature  in  Lucian'.s  time — it  is  enough 
to  mention  the  name  of  Apuleius  to  establish  that  proposition 
— but  hardly  any  of  it  was  exactly  great,  and  the  best  of  it 
was  marred,  either  by   the  negative  tendency  which  is   one 
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aide  of  despair  of  greatness,  or  else  by  ibe  hectic  colours  of 
decadence,  or  by  the  dubious  struggles  of  new  tendencies  not 
yet  quite  ready  to  be  born.  Lucian  himself  (at  any  rate,  after 
that  youth  of  which  we  know  so  little)  inclined,  it  is  not  neces-i 
saiy  to  say,  to  the  amative  side.  He  was  distinctly  deficient 
in  enthusiasm  (with  which,  perhaps,  the  critical  artist  can  dis- 
pense as  little  as  tlie  creative),  and  had  small  feeling  for  poetry. 
His  admiration  for  the  great  Attic  prose  writers,  and  its  result 
in  his  own  delightful  style,  are  obvious  enough ;  while  the  justice, 
if  also  the  rigour,  of  his  onslaughts  on  the  characteristics  most 
opposed  to  theirs,  the  characteristics  of  florid,  "  conceited," 
neologistic  prose  and  verse,  cannot  be  denied.  But  the  un- 
Sftdsftictory  negation  of  his  religious  and  philosophical  criticism 
extends  also  to  his  literary  attitude.  "  Cannot  you,"  one  feels 
inclined  to  say,  "find  sonietliing  to  say /or  as  well  as  against 
luxunance  of  fancy,  wealth  of  colour,  delicate  suggestiveness 
of  thought  and  phrase  ? "  Cannot  you,  like  Longinus,  admit 
that  Nature  meant  men  to  think  and  write  magnificently  of 
the  magnificent?  He  could  not,  or  he  would  not:  Iiis  very 
interest  in  literature  as  literature  seems  to  have  been  luke- 
warm. And  so  the  greatest  writer  of  all  the  later  Greeks,  a 
writer  great  enough  to  rank  with  all  but  the  very  t^reatest  of 
the  earlier,  gives  us  very  little  but  carping  criticism  of  liter- 
ature, and  not  much  even  of  that. 

It  docs  not  fall  witliiu  the  plan  of  this  work  to  examine  at 
any  length  the  recently  much-debated  question  whether  the 
Longimu  ■  ^-reatise  TltpX  ''T^|rol;?  is,  as  after  its  first  publication 
(Ae  UifficfUtics  by  Robortello  in  1 554  it  was  for  nearly  three  centuries 
roi«rf.  unquestiouiugly  taken  to  be,  the  work  of  the  rheto- 

rician Longinus,  who  was  Queen  Zenobia's  Trime  Minister,  and 
was  put  to  deatli  by  Aurelian.  It  has  been  the  mania  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  prove  that  everybody's  work  was  written 
by  somebody  else,  and  it  will  not  be  the  most  useless  task  of 
the  twentietli  to  betake  itself  to  more  profitable  inquiries. 
References  which  will  enable  any  one  who  cares  to  inveetigate 
the  matter  are  given  in  a  note.^     Here  it  may  be  sufficient  to 

'  The  moot  eUbonie  diMuuion  of      Vaucber  (Oenevn,  1654).     T)ie  edtttoas 
Ike    whols    laatter    stUl    U    thftt    of       I  mywlf  uaewe  tfacwe  of  Toup  (Oxfotxl, 
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iy  two  things.  The  first  is,  that  these  qneations  appertain  for 
settlement,  less  to  the  technical  expert  thau  to  tlie  intelligent 
/T/rfftr.  the  half-juryman,  half-judge,  who  i3  generally  acquainted 
with  tJie  rules  of  logic  and  the  laws  of  evidence.  The  second  is, 
that  the  verdict  of  the  majority  of  such  Judices  on  this  particular 
question  is,  until  some  entirely  new  documents  turn  up,  likely 
to  be  couched  in  something  like  the  following  form : — 

1.  The  positive  evidence  for  the  authorship  of  Longinus  is 
very  weak,  consisting  in  MS.  attributions,  the  oldest  of  which ' 
is  irresolute  in  form,  while  it  certainly  does  not  date  earlier 
than  tlie  tenth  century. 

2.  There  is  absolutely  no  fAndeme  against  the  authorship  of 
Longinus,  only  a  set  of  presumptions,  most  of  which  are  sheer 
opinion,  and  carry  no  weight  except  as  such.  Moreover,  no 
plausible  competitor  has  even  been  hinted  at.  I  hope  it  is  not 
illiberal  to  say  that  the  suggestion  of  Plutarch,  which  was  made 
by  Vaucher.  and  has  met  with  some  favour,  carries  with  it 
irresistible  evidence  that  the  persons  who  make  it  know  little 
about  criticism.  No  two  things  could  possibly  be  more  different 
than  the  amiable  ethical  knack  of  the  author  of  the  Afondia, 
and  the  intense  literary  gift  of  the  author  of  the  Tlepl 
"T^ou?. 

Another  of  the  "Academic  questions"  connected  with  the 
book,  however,  is  of  more  literary  importance,  aud  that  is  its 
"  S  hiimit  "  V^P^^  designation  in  the  modem  languages.  There 
has  been  a  consensus  of  the  Itest  authorities  of  late 
years,  even  though  they  may  not  agree  on  other  points,  that 
"The  Sublime"  is  a  far  from  happy  translation  of  u^'-o?.  Not 
only  has  "  SubUme  "  in  the  modern  languages,  and  especially  in 
English,  a  signifiRation  too  much  specialised,  but  the  specialisa- 
tion is  partly  in  the  wrung  direction.     No  one,  for  instance,  who 


1778):  KiCB«r  {Parts,  1S37),  «  portlcii- 
Urly  Kkmly  little  vnluiae,  vilA  tAi/mg- 
ment* ;  nod  Prof,  Rhys  Koberta  (Cna- 
brldgtt,  1S9&>,  with  tmuUtioii  snd  fuU 
wlitaml  •ppMutua.  Tbum  wbo  do  not 
r«ad  the  Greek  1<mw  audi :  but  they 
will  And  •  good  (though  eoiiicwhftt  too 
free}    tnuuUtioci,    wjtii    an    ex«*Uu( 


iatroducUoD  liy  Hr  Andrew  Laii^,  id 
the  work  of  Mr  H.  L  Havell  {LoudoD, 
1890). 

t  &writf'itf>'  )t  AoYr't'*"  "f  the  Puii 
SfH.  2030.  (Othere  oven  li*%-e  kntfA- 
tiw. )  Robartello  iateotiooAlly  or  uo- 
intentionally  drojipcd  Ibo  1),  tliereb^ 
putting  itudenta  oiT  tlie  Kcnt. 
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uses  £Dgliah  correctly,  however  great  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
y  magnificent  Sapphic  ode  which  Longinus  has  had  the  well- 
deserved  good  fortune  to  preserve  to  us,  would  call  it  exactly 
sublime.'  there  being,  in  the  £Dglish  connotGLtion  of  that  word, 
an  element  of  calmness,  or  at  any  rate  (for  a  storm  may  be 
sublime)  of  mastery,  wldcli  is  absent  here.  And  so  in  other 
coses ;  *'  Sublime  "  being  more  especially  unfortunate  in  bring- 
ing oat  (what  no  doubt  remains  to  gome  extent  in  any  case) 
the  inadcquateness  and  tautology  of  the  attempts  to  define 
the  sourer^  of  uyfro':.  Hall,  the  seventeenth-century  translator, 
avoided  these  diHicullied  by  a  simple  rendering,  "  the  height  of 
eloquence,"  which  is  more  than  literally  exact,  though  it  is 
neither  elegant  nor  handy.  Nor  is  there  perhaps  any  single 
word  that  is  not  open  to  almost  as  many  objections  as  Snblirae 
itself.  So  that  (and  again  this  is  the  common  conclusion)  it 
is  well  to  keep  it,  with  a  very  careful  preliminary  explanation 
that  the  Longinian  Sublime  is  nut  sublimity  in  its  narrower 
sense,  but  all  that  quality,  or  combination  of  qualities,  which 
creates  enthusiasm  in  literature,  all  that  gives  consummatnws 
to  it,  all  that  deserves  t]ie  highest  critical  encomium  either  in 
prose  or  poetry. 

Few  persons,  however,  whom  the  gods  have  made  critical 
will  care  to  spend  much  time  in  limine  over  the  authorship, 
Qjiaiitvand  ^^  date,*  the  title,  and  the  other  beggarly  elements 
cont^Hifio/ihe  in  respect  to  this  astonishing  treatise.  Incomplete 
irriuttr.  ^  .^^  ^ — j^j  j^  incompleteness  is  as  evident  as  that 

of  the  Pof^irs,  and  probably  not  much  less  substantial — dilYicultas 
are  some  of  its  terms,  deprived  as  we  arc  in  some  cases  of  the  power 
of  appreciating  its  citations  fully,  through  our  ignorance  of  their 
context,  puzzled  as  we  may  even  be  now  and  then  by  that  radical 
din'erence  in  taste  and  view-point,  that  "  great  gulf  fixed,"  which 
sometimes,  though  only  sometimes,  does  interiKise  itself  between 
modern  and  ancient, — no  student  of  criticism,  hardly  one  would 
think  any  fairly  educated  and  Intelligent  man,  can  read  a  dozen 


■  BUir  MW  thiM,  fant,  with  tlic  ill- 
IucIe  of  bis  ixatuty.  regkrdecl  Dip  vorfc 
M  luereljr  "•I«^oL" 

■  Lo^iOM    (t  813-373)    raprwMU 


the  miildle  of  the  CAinJ  oDntur7.  No- 
body puts  it  lst«r  thui  this,  tad  oobody 
«*rUer  thui  thejfnt. 
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lines  of  the  book  without  finding  himself  in  a  now  world,  as 
be  compares  it  with  even  the  best  of  his  earlier  critical  masters. 
He  is  in  the  preaerce  of  a  man  who  has  accidentally  far 
greater  advantages  of  field  than  Aristotle,  essentially  far  more 
powerful  genius,  and  an  intenser  appreciation  of  literature,  than 
Dionysius  or  Quiutilian,  And  probably  the  first  thouglit — not 
of  the  student,  who  will  bo  prepared  for  it,  but  of  the  fairly 
educated  man  who  knows  something  of  Pope  and  Boileau  and 
the  rest  of  them— will  be,  "  How  on  earth  did  this  book  come  to 
bo  quoted  as  an  autliority  by  a  school  like  that  of  the  '  classical ' 
critics  of  the  seventeenth -eighteenth  century,  whose  every  prin- 
ciple almost,  whose  general  opinions  certainly,  it  seems  to  have 
been  designedly  written  to  crush,  conclude,  and  quell?"  Of 
this  more  hereafter.  Let  us  begin,  as  in  former  important 
cases,  by  a  short  abstract  of  the  actual  contents  of  the  book. 
The  author  commeuces  by  addressing  a  young  friend  or  pupil, 
a  certain  Postumius  (Tereutianus  or  Florentianua  ?),  on  the 
inefficiency  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Snblirae  by  a  certain 
CeeciliuB.^  In  endeavouring  to  provide  something  more  satis- 
factory, especially  as  to  the  sources  of  Sublimity,  he  premises 
little  more  in  the  shape  of  definition  than  that  it  is  "  a 
certain  consummateuess  and  eminence"  of  words,  completing 
Uiis  with  the  remark  (the  lirst  epoch  -  making  one  of  the 
treatise)  that  the  effect  of  such  things  is  "not  persuasion  but 
transport,"'  not  the  result  of  skill,  pains,  and  arrangemeut, 
but  something  which,  "opportunely  out-flung,"^  carries  every- 
thing before  it.  But  can  it  be  taught?  Is  it  not  innate? 
The  doubt  implies  a  fallacy.  Nature  is  necessary,  but  it  must 
be  guided  and  helped  by  art.  Then  comes  a  gap,  a  specially 
annoying  one,  since  the  farther  shore  lands  us  in  the  midst  of 
an  unfavourable  criticism  of  a  passage  supposed  to  come  from 
the  lost  Oi-ithyin  of  -^Kschylus,  which  is  succeeded  by,  or  grouped 
with,  other  specimens  of  the  false  sublime,  bombast,  tumidity,  and 


*  A  Sicilimn  rhetor,  pmlmbly  of 
CKUct«,  eftid  by  Suidaa  to  have  lieeo 
of  Greek,  •»*  nt  »ny  rate  noo-KoniAn, 
birth,  and  »  J«w  io  religioo.  Diony- 
aiua  knew  bitn,  aud  hp  lived  in  tlie 
time  of  Augustus.     There  wiu  luiotlier 


(cunfuwd  by  8ui<lM)  in  thai  of  Had- 
rian.   Tbu  maj/  be  our  C. 

1  oi,  yif  c/t  irti«ir  iKK'  ht  UfrmffUf 
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the  parenikurson}  Next  we  pass  to  "frigidity."  a  term  which 
Longiuus  uses  with  a  sliglitly  diflerent  comioLatioa  from  Aris- 
totle's, applying  it  chictly  to  what  he  thinks  undue  flings  and 
quips  and  conceits.  Tlieae  particniar  strictures  are,  in  Chapter 
v.,  geserallsed  off  into  a  brief  but  admirable  censure  o£  the 
quest  for  mere  novelty,  of  that  "  horror  of  the  obvious  "  which 
tiad  taste  at  all  times  has  taken  for  a  virtue.  To  cure  this  and 
other  faults,  there  is  uothiug  for  it  but  to  make  for  the  true 
Sublime,  bard  as  it  may  be.  For  (again  a  memorable  and 
epoch-making  saying)  "  the  judgment  of  words  is  the  latest 
begotten  fruit  of  many  an  attempt."* 

The  first  canon  of  sublimity  is  not  unlike  the  famous  Qitinl 
Stnnpcr,  &.C.  If  a  thing  does  not  transport  nt  all,  it  is  certainly 
not  Sublime.  If  its  transporting  power  falls  with  repetition, 
with  submission  to  diflerent  but  still  competent  judges,  it  is  not 
sublime.  When  men  diflerent  in  habits,  lives,  aims,  ages, 
speech,  agree  about  it,  then  no  mistake  is  possible. 

The  sources  of  Sublimity  are  next  defined  as  five  in  number: 
Command  of  struuy  and  iiiauly  thought ;'  Veheiuetit  and  enthu- 
siastic passion — tliese  are  congenital ;  Skilfulness  with  Figures  ; 
jMobility  of  phrase ;  Dignified  and  elevated  ordonnanct?  These, 
after  a  rebuke  of  some  length  to  Ciecilius  for  omitting  Passion. 
he  proceeds  to  discuss  seriatim.  The  atptTTij^okov,  which  he 
now  calls  "great-naturedness,"*  holds  the  first  place  in  value 
as  in  order,  and  examples  of  it,  and  of  the  failure  to  reach  it, 
are  given  from  many  writers,  Homer  and  "  the  I..^slator  of  the 
Jews  "  being  specially  praised.  This  laudation  leads  to  one  o£ 
the  best  known  and  most  interesting  passages  of  the  whole 
book,  a  short  criticism  and  comparison  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssty,  whereon,  as  on  other   things  in  this   abstract,  more 


'  A  plirftM  of  ihe  rhetor  Tli«oclonM, 
meftntog  "  the  Uijmnu  poked  in  tX 
the  wroug  ttma,"  *'«atbunHm  out  of 
place." 

'  \iymv  Kplvit  sffAA^C  i^ri  Wff^t 
T<\(VTar»r  i-rt^4yirnfLa.  DioDjUlM  (i'. 
»/>ra,pp.  130, 131)  hul  Mid  w  much  ia 
sense,  but  low  iiio^iiitn-Ully  iu  phraw. 
1  hftve  tnuislkud  A^7wcmit*<DaiTow«Ht 
equivAlcnt,  inatcad  of  "atyle"  or  "  litera- 


ture," which  it  doubtleM  alao  m«ans, 
in  orAvT  tu  bring  out  lh«  nntithcsia 
tetter.  I  have  oinalL  iloulic.  that 
TAinginUH  tiKwat,  here  u  elsewhere,  to 
fliDg  b«dc  the  old  contempt  of  tlie 
O|)|»o*it.ioii  of  "  wwtb  "  and  "  thiogB," 
*  This  worrl,  which  hia  the  eUmp  of 
Dr7deo,  is  often  preferable  to  *'  ooaipo- 
sittiiu." 
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hereafter.  Tlie  interest  certainly  doos  not  sink  with  the  quota- 
tion from  Sappho,  whether  we  agree  or  not  (again  vide  post) 
that  the  source  of  its  charia  is  "  the  selection  and  composition 
of  her  details."  Other  typical  passages  are  then  cited  and 
criticised. 

We  next  come  to  Amplification, — almost  the  first  evidence 
in  the  treatise,  and  not  a  fatal  one,  of  the  numbing  power  of 
"Figures."  Longinus  takes  occasion  by  it  for  many  illum- 
inative animadversions,  not  merely  on  Homer,  but  on  Plato, 
Herodotus,  Demosthenes,  and  Thucydides.  whom  (it  is  verj' 
satisfactory  to  obsen'e)  he  includes  among  those  who  have 
"  sublimity."  This  handling  of  Figures,  professedly  eclectic,  is 
fertile  in  such  animadversions  in  regard  to  others  besides 
Amplification  —  HyperbaUi.  Polyptota,  Antimelathesis,  aud 
others  still  —  with  especial  attention  to  Periphrasis,  to  bis 
praise  of  which  the  eighteentli  century  perhaps  attended  with- 
out due  attention  to  his  cautions. 

Then  comes  another  of  the  flashes  of  light.  Dismissing  the 
figures,  he  turns  to  diction  iu  itself,  aud  has  a  wonderful  passage 
on  it,  culminating  in  the  dictum,  "For  beautiful  wurds  are  in 
deed  and  in  fact  the  very  light  of  the  spirit,"  * — the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  "Let  there  be  light "  at  once  of 
Literary  Criticism, 

Here  the  Enemy  seems  to  have  thought  that  he  was  getting 
too  good,  for  another  and  greater  gap  occurs,  and  when  we  are 
allowed  to  read  again,  we  are  hack  among  the  Figures  aud  deal- 
ing with  Metaphor — the  criticism  of  examples,  however,  being 
still  illuuiiuative.  It  leads  him,  moreover,  to  another  of  his 
uugget-gronnds,  the  discussion  on  "  Faulilessness,"  which  in- 
Lroiiuces  some  especially  valuable  parallels — A^Kdlouius  and 
Homer,  llacchylides  aud  Pindar,  Ion  and  liNjphocles,  Hyperides 
and  Demosthenes,  Lysias  and  Plato.  Then  we  pass  to  the 
figure  Hyperbole  after  a  gap,  aud  then  to  onlvnmince  aud 
arrangement,  with  a  passage,  valuable  but,  like  all  similar 
passages  iu  the  ancient  critics,  diflicult,  on  rhythm.  After 
this  a  section  on  fUKponj';  —  "littleness/'  " trimlity " — leads 
abruptly  to  the  close,  which  is  not  the  close,  and  wliich,  after 
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some  extremely  interesting  renitirks  on  the  ethical  and  other 
coudilions  of  the  time,  euds  with  an  unfulfilled  promise  of 
treating  the  subject  of  the  Paesions.  The  loss  of  this  is 
perhaps  more  to  be  regretted  than  the  loss  of  any  other  single 
tractate  of  the  kind  iu  antiquity.  It  might  have  been,  and 
possibly  was,  only  a  freshening  up  of  the  usual  rhetorical 
commonplaces  about  the  "colours  of  good  aud  evil,"  and  the 
probable  disposition  uf  the  hearer  or  reader.  But  it  might 
also,  and  from  Lon^nus's  handling  of  the  other  stock  subject 
of  the  Figures  it  is  much  more  likely  to.  have  been  something 
mainly,  if  not  wholly,  new :  in  fact,  something  that  to  this  day 
we  have  not  got~an  analysis  of  the  direct  appeals  of  literature 
to  the  primary  emotions  id  the  suul. 

In  considering  this  inestimable  book,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  these  early  words  of  it  to  which 
attention  has  been  drawn  above.  Tlie  yoke  of  ■■  persuasion " 
has  at  last  been  brokcu  from  the  neck  of  the  critic  He  does 
not  ooDsider  literature  as  something  which  will  help  a  man 
to  carry  an  assembly  with  htm,  to  persuade  a  jury,  to  jjain  a 
declamation  prize.  He  does  indeed  still  mention  the  listener 
rather  than  the  reader ;  but  that  is  partly  tradition,  partly  a 
^sonsequeiice  of  tlie  still  existing  prevalence  of  recitation  or 
reading  aloud.  Funher,  it  is  sufticieutly  evident  that  the  critic 
Jh>eliminar]f  has  come  to  regard  literature  as  a  whole,  and  is  not 
fttttwfjwi.  distracted  by  supposed  requirements  of  "invention" 
on  the  part  of  the  poet,  of  "  persuasion  "  on  the  part  of  the 
orator,  and  so  forth.  He  looks  at  the  true  and  only  test  of 
literary  greatness  —  the  "transport,"  the  absorption  of  tlie 
reader.  And  he  sees  as  uo  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  saw  before 
him  (except  lJionj*8ius  for  a  moment  and  "in  a  glass  darkly"), 
as  Ilante  was  the  only  man  after  him  to  see  for  a  millen- 
nium and  much  more,  that  the  beautiful  words,  the  "mots 
rayounants,"  are  at  least  a  main  means  whereby  this  effect  is 
produced.  Instead  of  style  and  its  criticism  being  dismissed, 
or  admitted  at  best  with  impatience  as  something  ^pfrtmov, 
we  have  that  gravest  and  truest  judgment  of  the  latter  as 
the  latest-born  oflspriug  of  many  a  painful  endeavour.  Far  ia 
it  indeed  from  him  to  stick  to  the  word  only :  his  remarks  on 
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novelty,  his  peroratioa  (uot  intended  as  Buch.  but  so  coming 
to  lis),  and  many  oilier  things,  arc  proof  of  that  But  in  the 
main  his  cnLicisni  is  of  the  pure  a-sthetic  kind,  and  of  the  best 
of  that  kind.  It  will  nui  delay  us  too  much  to  examine  it  a 
little  more  in  detail. 

The  opening  passage  as  tn  Cieciliiis,  tliough  ii  has  tempted 
some  into  perilous  hypothetic  recouslructiuns  of  tliat  critic's 
DriaiUti  possible  teaching,  really  comes  to  little  more  than 
CrUwimi:  this — that  Longinus,  like  most  of  us,  was  not  exactly 
Thtopemng.  satisfied  with  anotlior  man's  handling  of  his  favourite 
subject  And,  curiously  enough,  the  only  specific  fault  that 
he  fiere  finds — namely,  that  his  predecessor,  while  illustrating 
the  nature  of  the  Sublime  amply,  n^lected  to  discuss  the  means 
of  reaching  it — rather  recoils  on  liimsclf.  For  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  weakest  part  of  the  TiepfTt^ovi  is  its  discussion 
of  "sources."  But  the  great  phrase,  already  more  than  once 
referred  to,  as  to  transport  or  ecstasy,  not  persuasion,  lifts  us 
at  once — Itself  transports  us — into  a  region  entirely  di£ferent 
from  that  of  all  preceding  Khctorics,  without  at  the  same  time 
giving  any  reitson  tn  fear  loss  of  touch  with  the  common  ground 
and  common-sense.  For  nothing  can  be  saner  than  the  hand* 
ling,  in  the  second  chapter,  of  tbat  apcn'ia  concerning  nature  and 
art,  genius  and  painst.aking,  which  has  not  infrequently  been 
the  cause  of  anything  but  sane  writing. 

After  the  gap,  however,  we  come  to  one  of  the  passages 
recently  glanced  at,  and  mentioned  or  to  be  mentione<l  so 
TU  rtrtrfure  *'^**"  elsewhere,  which  warn  us  as  to  difierence  of 
on  Me  view.      The   passage,  supposed  to  be,  as  we  said, 

OrltbyU.  ^^i^jchylean  and  from  the  Orithyia,  is  no  doubt  at 
rather  more  than  "concert-pitch."  It  is  Marlowe  rather  than 
Shakespeare;  yel  Shakespeare  liimself  has  come  near  to  it  in 
Lear  and  elsewhere,  and  one  line  at  least— 

^t'ai'  TToptipaK  vXimaanjiv  \ufidppooy — - 

is  a  really  splendid  piece  of  metre  and  phrase,  worthy,  high-pitched 
as  it  is,  of  the  author  of  the  Ortsteia  and  the  J'roiufthrus  at  his 
very  beet  So,  too,  the  much-enduring  (lOi^^ias  would  hardly  have 
received  very  severe  repreheusiou  from  any  bat  the  exlremest 
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precuUm  of  miideni  criticifiiii,  ai  iu  most  starclied  time,  for  call- 
ing vulturw  "  living  tombs."  But  the  horror  of  the  Greeks  on 
tho  one  land  for  anything  extravagant,  bizarre,  out  of  measure, 
on  the  other  fur  the  slightest  approach  in  serious  work  to  the 
unbecoming,  the  tmplensantly  suggestive,  makes  Longinna  here 
a  very  little  prndifth.  And  his  general  remarks  are  excellent, 
especially  in  reference  to  to  -TrapevBvpaov,  whicli  T  have  ventured 
to  interpret,  not  quite  in  accordance  with  tlie  general  rendering, 
"thft  poking  in  of  the  thynraa  at  the  wrong  time,"  the  affecta- 
tiuu  uf  Bacchanalian  fury  where  no  fury  need  be. 

}3at  we  still  have  the  same  warning  in  the  chapter  on 
yrigidity,  coupled  with  another — that,  perhaps,  as  sometimes 
hnppCQS,  Longinua'  sense  of  humour  was  not  quite 
equal  lo  his  sense  of  sublimity,  and  yet  another 
— that  the  historic  sense,  so  late  developed  everywhere,  was, 
perhaps,  not  very  strong  in  him.  We,  at  least,  should  give 
Timwus  the  beuefit  of  a  doubt,  as  to  the  presence  of  a  certain 
not  inexcusable  irony  in  the  comparison  (in  which,  for  instance, 
neither  Swift  nor  Curlyle  would  have  h&sitated  to  indulge)  of 
the  tlmoB  taken  by  Alexander  to  conquer  Asia  and  by  Isocrates 
to  write  the  Pnnftji/rir.  On  the  other  hand,  he  seems  to  forget 
the  datu  of  Tiniiuus  when  he  finds  the  fiiKpoxape';.  the  paltrtly 
funny,  iu  the  historian's  connection  of  the  Athenian  Jlermo- 
oopidee  and  their  puni^)intent  by  Hermocrates,  the  son  of 
Hemion.  Tiiere  is  no  reason  why  Timn^us  should  not  have 
been  quite  serious,  though  in  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
and  even  in  the  Tirst,  the  allusion  might  seem  either  a  tasteless 
freethinking  jest  or  a  silly  piece  of  sui>er8tition. 

But    by    far    the    most  interesting  thing   iu   this  context 

is  Longinus'  irreconcilable  objection    to  a   fanciful   metaphor 

-^  which,  as  it  hHp|>en8  most  oddly,  was,  witli  a  very 

••  maidrm    slight  variation,  an  equal  pet  of  the  Greeks  of  the 

in  tfu  rjfM.    gj^(^(^  QgQ  ^„(i  (jf   o„r  o,p„   Elizabethans.      Every 

reader  of  the  latter  knows  Uie  phrase, "  to  look  babies  in  the 
•yea "  of  the  Udoved — that  is  to  say,  to  keep  the  face  so  close 
to  hers  ttint  the  little  reflections  of  the  gazer  in  the  pupils  of 
her  eyes  are  discernible.  The  Greek  term  for  these  little 
images,  and  the  pupils  that  mirrored  them,  was  slightly  different 
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-^jt  was  Kopai,  maidcus.  Aud  as.  From  the  famous  quarrel  scene 
in  Homer  downwards,  tlie  eyes  were  always,  in  Greek  literature, 
the  seat  uf  modesty  or  of  impudence,  tlie  combination  suggested, 
not  merely  to  llmtfus  but  even  to  Xenophon,  a  play  of  words. 
"  more  modest  than  the  maidens  in  their  eyes,"  or  conversely, 
as  where  Timu-us,  sfpeaking  of  the  lawless  Inst  of  Agathocles, 
says  that  he  must  have  Imd  "  harlots  "  (Tropva?),  not  "  maidens  " 
(xopa^),  in  his  eyes.  And  Lonsinus  is  even  more  angry  or  sad 
witli  Xeuoplion  ilian  with  Tiniieust  as  expecting  more  propriety 
from  him. 

But  whetlier  we  agree  with  him  in  detail  or  not,  the  inestim- 
able passage,  on  the  mere  quest  and  craze  for  novelty,  wliich 
Th€  canon    f<*l^ows,  more  than  reconeilns  us,  as  well  aa  tlie  other 
" ^Jtiod wm- great   saying    iu    cap.   vi.   as    to   the  "late-born" 
P^'  character  of  the  judgment  of  style,  and  that  iu  the 

next  as  to  the  canon  of  Sublimity  being  the  efi'vci  jtroduced 
unaltered  in  altered  circumstances  and  casea  When  we  read 
these  things  we  feel  that  literary  criticism  is  at  last  fnlly 
coiXBtituted, — that  it  wants  nothing  more  save  greater  variety, 
quantity,  aud  continuance  of  literary  creation,  upon  which  to 
exercise  itself. 

No  nervous  check  or  chill  need  be  caused  by  the  tolerably 
certain  fact  that  more  than  one  hole  may  be  picked  in  the 
Thcwtircc9  subsequent  classification  of  tlie  sources'  of  v^o^. 
ofwbUmttjf.  These  attempts  at  an  over-methodical  classification 
(it  has  beeu  said  before)  are  always  full  of  snares  aud  pitfalls 
to  the  critic.  Kspecially  do  they  tempt  him  to  chu  sin  uf  argu- 
ing in  a  drcle.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  every  one  of  the 
five  divisions  (except,  perhaps,  the  valuable  vindication  of  the 
quality  of  Passion)  there  is  some  treacherous  word  or  other, 
which  is  a  mere  synonym  of  "sublime."  Thus  iu  the  first  we 
have  ufipeTTjySoXoi',  mastery  of  tlie  aSpav,  a  curious  word,  the 
nearest  equivolent  of  which  in  English  is,  perhaps,  "stout"  or 


*  It  majr,  Iiowaver,  be  pUtuibly 
arganl  tlint  tKo  circle  »  mcyrv  Apfwr- 
•Dfc  thau  mJ,  resulting  from  a  kind  uf 
Mubiguity  ilk  ihp  wi>r<I  wrtyai.  It  Lon- 
ginua  bkd  eliglitl}-  altered  bi«  ex- 
premion,  «»  u  to  mnks  it  •ometbiiig  of 
VOL.  I. 


tJun  kiad,  "Tliere  are  five  poiute  [or 
wmy»,  ur  aspecl*]  in  wltich  S^f  amy 
be  kttaioeH,  thought,  feeling,  '  figure,' 
ilicliuu.  mill  dimiKUiitJiiu,"  lie  woulil 
)<  mucb  leM  vulaentlile.  And,  ftfter 
bU,  this  is  |irobfthl}'  Th«l  he  liie«ot. 
L 
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"  fnll-bodied,"  as  we  apply  these  terms  to  wine ;  in  the  fourth 
7fOT'oui,  " noble,"  which  is  only  "sublime"  in  disguise;  and  in 
the  fifth  d^iwfut  Kal  BiapvK,  of  which  much  the  same  may 
be  said. 

Any  suggestion,  however,  of  paralogism  which  might  arise 
from  this  and  be  confirmed  by  the  curious  introduction  in  the 
third  of  the  Figures,  as  if  they  were  niacliines  for  automatic  sub- 
lime-coiuiug,  must  be  dispelled  by  the  remarks  on  Passion  of 
the  right  kind  as  tending  to  sublimity,  and  by  the  special  stress 
laid  on  the  primary  necessity  af  ficyoKo^poavvri.  whereof  v^ov 
itself  is  the  mere  ar/n^yyifia  or  echo.  UiiforluimLely  here,  as 
80  often,  the  gap  comes  just  in  the  most  important  place. 

When  the  cloud  lifts,  however,  we  find  ourselves  in  one  of 
the  most  interesting  passages  of  the  whole,  tlie  selection  of 
"  sublime  "  passages  from  Homer.  A  little  supertluous  matter 
about  Homer's  "  impiety  "  (the  old,  the  respectaLle,  Platonic  mis- 
take) occurs ;  but  it  matters  not,  especially  in  face  of  the  two 
praises  of  the  "  Let  there  be  light "  of  the  Jewish  legislator, 
"  no  chance  comer,"  and  of  the  great  ev  5c  f^det  icai  SXea-aov  of 
Ajax,  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  whicli  once  more  shows  what  a 
critic  we  have  got  in  our  liands. 

Not  quite  such  a  great  one  perhaps  have  we — yet  one  in  the 
circumstances  equally  fascinating — iu  the  contrasted  remarks 
Ltmifinut  OH  the  Odysney.  Longinus  is  not  hiuiseU  impious; 
on  BotiuT.  he  is  no  Separatist  (he  is  indeed  far  too  good  a  critic 
to  be  that).  But  he  will  have  the  Romance  of  Ulysses  to 
be  "old  age,  though  the  old  age  of  Homer."  "When  a  great 
nature  is  a  little  gone  under,  philomythia  is  characteristic  of  its 
decline." '  Evidently,  he  thinks,  tlie  Odyssey  was  Homer's  second 
subject,  not  Ids  first.  He  is  "a  setting  suu  as  mighty  as  ever, 
but  less  intense  " :  he  is  more  unequal :  he  takes  to  the  fabulous 
aud  the  incredible.  Thti  Wine  of  Circe,  the  foodless  voyage  of 
Ulysses,  the  killing  of  the  suitors — nay,  the  very  attention  paid 
to  Character  and  Manners — tell  the  tale  of  decadence. 

He  is  wrong,  undoubtedly  wrong — we  may  swear  it  boldly 
by  those  who  fell  in  Lyonnesso,  and  iu  the  palac«  of  Atli,  and 
under  tlio  echoes  of  the  horn  of  Bolaud.    The  Odyssey  is  not 
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less  thiin  the  Iliad;  it  is  different  But  we  can  hardly  quarrel 
with  him  for  being  wronf;,  because  liis  error  is  so  instructive,  so 
interesting.  Wo  see  in  it  first  (even  siile  by  si<Je  with  not  a 
little  innovation)  that  clinging  to  the  great  doctrines  of  old,  to 
the  skirts  of  Aristotle  and  of  Plato,  which  is  so  often  found  in 
noble  minds  and  so  seldom  in  base  ones.  And  we  see,  moreover, 
that  far  as  he  had  advanced — -near  as  he  was  to  an  actual  peep 
over  the  verge  of  the  old  world  and  into  the  new — he  was  still 
a  Greek  himself  at  heart,  with  the  foibles  and  limitations — no 
despicable  foibles  and  limitations — of  the  race.  Here  is  the 
instinctive  unreasoning  terror  of  the  unknown  Koinance;  the 
dislike  of  the  vague  and  the  fabulous ;  even  that  curious  craze 
about  Character  being  in  some  way  inferior  to  Action,  which  we 
have  seen  before.  By  the  time  of  Longinns — if  he  lived  in  the 
third  century  certainly,  if  he  lived  in  the  first  probably — the 
romance  did  exist.  Jiut  it  was  looked  upon  askance ;  it  bud  no 
regular  literary  rank;  and  a  sort  of  resentment  was  apparently 
felt  at  its  daiiug  to  claim  equality  with  the  epic.  Now  the 
Odyssey  is  the  first,  and  not  far  from  the  greatest,  of  romances. 
It  has  the  h'omantic  Unity  in  the  endurance  and  triumph  of 
its  hero.  It  has  the  Romantic  Passion  in  the  episodes 
of  Circe  and  Calypso  and  others:  above  all,  it  has  the  great 
Romantic  breadth,  the  free  sweep  of  scene  and  subject,  the 
variety,  the  contrast  of  fact  and  fancy,  the  sparkle  and  hurry 
and  throb.  But  those  things,  to  men  trained  in  the  admiration 
of  the  otfter  Unity,  the  other  Passion,  the  more  formal,  regulated, 
limited,  measured  detail  and  incident  of  the  usual  tragedy  and 
the  nsual  epic — were  at  best  unfamiliar  innovations,  and  at 
worst  horrible  and  daring  impieties.  Longinus  will  not  go  this 
length :  he  cannot  help  seeing  the  beauty  of  the  Odyssey,  But 
he  must  reconcile  hia  principles  to  his  feelings  by  iuveutiug  u 
theory  of  decadence,  for  which,  to  speak  frankly,  there  is  no 
critical  justification  at  all. 

One  may  almost  equally  disagree  with  the  fecial  criticism 
which  serves  as  setting  to  the  great  jewel  among  the  quotations 
,     ,     oi  the  treatise,  the  so  -  called  "  Ode  to  Anactoria." 
'  The  charm  of  this  wonderful  piece  consists,  accord- 
ing to   Longinus,   in   the  skill  with   which    Sappho   cliooses 
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the  accompanying  emotions  of  "erotic  mania." ^  To  which 
one  may  answer,  "  Hardly  so "  but  in  the  skill  with  which 
she  expresaea  thosfi  emotions  whicli  she  selects,  and  in  the 
wouderfnl  adaptation  of  the  metre  t<j  the  expression,  in  the 
mastety  of  the  picture  of  the  most  favoured  lover,  drawing 
close  and  closer  to  the  beloved  to  catch  the  sweet  speech,^  and 
the  laughter  full  of  desire.  In  saying  this  we  should  have 
the  support  of  the  Longinus  of  other  parts  of  the  treatise 
against  the  Longinus  of  this.  Yet  here,  too,  he  is  illuminative; 
here,  too,  the  "noble  error"  of  the  Aristotelian  conception  of 
poetry  distinguishes  and  ac(|nits  him. 

With  the  remarks  on  av^ait,  "  amplification,"  as  it  is  tradi- 
tionally  but  by  no  means  satisfactorily  rendered,  another  phase 
<*  Amj^Ji'  of  the  critical  ilisea.se  of  antiquity  (which  is  no  doubt 
•»'*'"•"  balanced  by  other  diseases  in  the  modem  critical 
body)  may  be  thought  to  appear.  Both  in  the  definition  of 
this  Hgure  and  in  the  description  of  its  metliod  we  may,  not 
too  suspiciously,  detect  evidences  of  that  excessive  technicality 
which  gave  to  Rhetoric  itself  the  exclusive  title  o(  Uchne. 
Atu:esis,  it  seems,  comes  in  when  the  business,  or  the  point 
at  issue,  admits  at  its  various  stages  of  divers  fresh  starts  and 
rests,  of  one  great  phrase  being  wheeled  upon  the  stage  after 
another,  continually  introduced  in  regular  osceuL*  This,  it 
seems,  can  be  done  either  by.5raeans  of  roirfiyopta.  "  handling 
of  lopoi  or  commonplaces,"  or  by  BtivuttTif;,  which  may  perhaps 
be  best  rendered  toar  df-  fora,  or  by  cunning  successive  dis- 
position (eiroifcovofLia)  uf  facta  or  feelings.  For,  says  he,  there 
are  ten  thonstind  kinds  of  auxtsis. 

The  tirst  description  of  the  method  will  recall  to  all  com- 
parative students  of  literature  the  manner  of  Burke,  though 
it  is  not  exactly  identical  with  that  manner;  but  the  instances 
of  means,  besides  being  admittedly  inadequate,  savour,  with 
their  technicalities  of  terudnology,  much  too  strongly  of  the 

1  Literal. 

'  Food  and  foolish  fancy  aa  it  may 
b«^  there  bmius  Ui  uie  itom«thLuK  mir- 
aeuloui  ID  the  mere  juxtB^KMitiou  uf 
wXivirCer  and  oSu  —  tb«  sUcat  adoring 
low,  jetlou*.  as  it  were,  of  Uw  very 


air  robbing  him  uf  a  porttoo  of  the 
■weetaeN. 

'  3t«jM   Iripait   tmuvKVitJ^itxtwti  fit' 
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Cttt-and-dried  maniinl.  The  third  article,  on  a  reasonable  inter- 
pretaiiun  uf  i-TTotKovo^ia,  really  includes  all  that  need  be  said. 
But  one  sees  here,  as  later,  that  even  Longiniis  had  not  quite 
outgrown  the  notion  that  tlie  teaclier  of  Rhetoric  was  bound 
to  present  his  student  with  a  sort  of  hand-list  of  "  tips "  and 
dodges — with  the  kind  of  Cabbala  wherewith  the  old-fashioned 
crammer  used  to  supply  his  pupils  for  inscription  on  wristband 
or  finger-nail.  Yet  he  liasten»  to  give  a  sign  of  grace  by  avow- 
ing liis  dissatisfaction  with  the  usual  Khetorical  xncw,  and  by 
distinguishing  avxcsU  and  the  Sublime  itself,  in  a  manner 
which  briugs  the  former  still  nearer  to  Burke's  "  winding  into 
a  subject  like  a  serpent,"  and  which  might  have  been  more 
edifying  still  if  one  of  tlie  usual  gnjis  did  not  occur.  Part,  at 
least,  of  the  lust  mnlter  must  have  been  occupied  witli  a  con- 
trast or  comparison  between  the  methods  of  Plato  and  Demos- 
thenes, the  end  of  wliich  we  have,  and  whic)i  i>asses  into  one 
between  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  "  If  we  Greeks  may  be 
allowed  to  have  an  opinioa,"  says  Longiotis,  with  demure 
humility,  "  Demosthenes  shall  he  compared  to  a  flash  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  Cicero  to  an  ordinary  terrestrial  conflagra- 
tion," which  is  very  handsome  to  Cicero. 

Then  he  returns  to  Plato,  and  rightly  insists  tliat  much  of 
his  splendour  is  derived  from  imitation,  or  at  least  from  emula- 
tion, of  that  very  Homer  whom  he  so  often  attacks.  The  great 
writers  of  the  past  are  to  be  constantly  before  us,  and  we  are 
not  to  be  deterred  from  "  letting  ourselves  go  "  by  any  mistaken 
sense  of  inferiority,  or  any  dread  of  posterity's  verdict. 

Then  comes  a  digression  of  extreme  importance  on  the  subject 
of  {ftavraaiai  or  fiB<a\07rottai — "  iuiageit."  One  of  the  [Hiints  in 
which  a  history  of  the  kind  here  attempted  may 
prove  to  be  of  most  service,  lies  in  the  opportunity 
it  aflurds  of  keeping  the  changes  of  certain  terms,  commonly 
used  in  criticism,  more  dearly  before  the  mind  than  has  always 
been  done.  And  of  these,  none  requires  more  care  than 
"Images"  and  "Imagination."  At  the  first  reading,  the  mere 
use  of  such  a  word  as  tffatrraciat  may  seem  to  make  all  over- 
scrupulousness  unnecessary,  though  if  we  remember  that  even 
Fancy  is  not  quite  Imagination,  the  danger  may  be  lessened. 
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At  any  rate,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  no  ancient  writer,*  and 
no  Diodern  critic  before  a  very  recent  period  (Shakeapeare 
nses  it  rightly,  but  then  he  was  Shakespeare  and  not  a  critic), 
attached  our  full  sense  to  the  term.  To  Aristotle  t^tnairia 
is  merely  (wff^i;<rt?  ao-^eW;?,  a  "  weakened  sensation,"  a  copy 
furnished  by  memory  from  sensation  itself.  Kvcn  animals 
have  it.  No  idea  of  Invention  acems  to  have  minpled  with 
it,  or  only  of  such  invention  aa  the  artist's  is  when  he  faith- 
fully represents  natural  objects.  Of  the  Iiua^inalion,  which  is 
in  onr  mind?  when  we  call  Shelley  an  imaginative  poet,  and 
Pope  not  one,  Sir  Edward  Bume  Jones  an  imaginative  painter, 
and  any  contemporary  whom  it  may  be  least  invidious  to 
name  not  one,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  trace  even 
in  the  enthusiastic  mind  of  Lon^pnus.  though  lie  expressly 
includes  Kuthusiasm — nay,  Passion — in  his  notion  of  it.  You 
think  you  see  what  you  say,  and  you  make  your  liearers  see 
it.  Good;  but  Crabbe  does  that  constantly,  and  oue  would 
hardly,  save  in  the  rarest  cases,  call  Crabbe  imaginative.  la 
short,  <t>ainatrLat  here  are  vivid  illustrations  drawn  from 
nature — Orestes'  Imllucinatinn  of  the  Eunienides,  Euripides' 
picture  of  Phaethou,  that  in  the  iSeven  of  the  slaying  of 
the  hnll  over  the  black-bound  shield,  and  many  others.  No 
doubt  he  glances  at  the  fabulous  and  incredible,  the  actually 
"imagined";  but  he  seems,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Odpfmey,  to  be 
a  little  doubtful  of  these  even  in  poetry,  while  in  oratory  he 
bars  them  altogether.  You  must  at  ouo  and  the  same  time 
reason  and  illustrate^agaiu  the  very  method  of  liurke. 

In  the  rest  of  the  illustrations  of  the  nse  of  Figures— for  the 
central  part  of  the  treatise  expressly  disclaims  being  a  fominl 
Tht  discussion  of  these  idols — the  positive  literary  criti- 

Figwrtt.  cisms  scattered  in  them — the  actual  "  reviewing  " — 
will  give  most  of  the  interest.  The  great  Oath  of  Demosthenes, 
'*By  those  who  fell  at  Marathon !"  with  its  possible  su^estion 
by  a  passage  of  Enpolis,  supplies  a  whole  chapter  and  part  of 
another.  And  now  we  find  tlie  curious  expression  (showing  how 
even  Longiuus  was  juggled  by  terms)  that  Figures  "  fight  on 
the  side  of  the  Sublime,  and  in  turn  draw  a  wonderful  rein- 

'  Oi)  the  exc«iition  to  b«  mule  for  Philontratuii,  aM  Alx>ve,  p.  ViO. 
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forcemeut  from  it,"  wherein  ft  mighty  i(  vogue  reality  like  the 
Siiblimi;,  anil  mere  shadows  (though  neatly  cut-out  shadows) 
like  the  Figures,  are  most  nuaiully  yoked  K^^jether. 

Though  still  harassed  by  gaps,  we  find  plenty  of  good  pasture 
in  the  remarks,  the  handling  of  Periphrasis  being  especially 
attractive.  For  the  eighteenth  century — the  time  which  hon- 
oured Longinus  most  in  theory,  and  went  against  him  moat  in 
practice — undoubtedly  took  part  of  his  advice  as  to  this  figure. 
It  had  no  doubt  that  Periphrasis  contributed  to  the  Sublime, 
was  infnjXowoiov :  unluckily  it  paid  less  attention  to  his 
subsequent  caution,  that  it  is  a  risky  afTair,  and  that  it  smells 
of  triviality.'  In  fact,  it  is  extremely  noticeable  that  in  the 
examples  of  Periphrasis  which  he  praises  we  should  hardly 
apply  that  name  to  it,  but  should  call  it  '*  Allusion  "  or  "  Meta- 
phor," while  the  examples  that  he  condemns  are  actually  of 
the  character  of  Armstrong's  "gelid  cistern"  and  Delille's 
"game  which  Palamede  invented." 

At  no  time  perhaps  has  the  tricksy,  if  not  (as  one  is  almost 
driven  to  gusjwct)  deliberately  malignant,  mutilator  played  such 
a  trick  as  in  abstracting  four  leaves  from  the  MS.  between 
caps.  XXX.  and  xxxi.  Here  Longinus  has  begun  to  speak 
of  diction  generally;  here  he  hu.s  made  that  admirable  descant 
on  "  beautiful  words  "  which,  though  almost  all  the  book  deserves 
to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  would  tempt  one  to  indulge 
here  in  precious  atones,  so  as  to  mimic,  in  jacinth  and 
sapphire  and  chrysoprase,  the  eH'ect  which  it  celebrates.  When 
we  are  permitted  another  glimpse  we  are  back  in  particular 
criticism,  interesting  but  less  valuable  save  indirectly,  and  in 
criticisms,  too,  of  Ca?cilius,  criticisms  which  we  could  do  without. 
No  great  good  can  ever  come  of  iuquiriee,  at  least  general 
inquiries,  into  the  permissible  number  and  the  permissible 
fitrengtii  of  Metaphors.  Once  more  we  may  fall  back  on  the 
Master,  though  perhaps  rather  in  oppoeitiou  to  some  of  the 
Master's  dicta  in  this  very  field.  "  As  the  intelligent  man 
shall  decide  "  la  the  decision  here,  and  the  intelligent  man  will 
never  decide  till  the  case  is  before  him.     One  bad  metaphor  is 


kble."  "A|>t  to  ff>  off,"  to  get  tUleor 
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too  inudi :  twenty  good  ones  are  not  too  many.  Nor  ia  "the 
nniititudiuous  seas  incarnadine"  an  "excess,"  though  no  doubt 
there  have  been  bad  critics  who  thought  so. 

Longinus  himself,  tltough  he  had  not  had  the  happiness  to 
read  Macbvth,  was  clearly  not  far  out  of  agreement  with  the 
"Fatttilc^-  concludin<;  sentiment  of  the  last  paragraph,  and  he 
•w"*-"  makes  this  certain  by  the  disquisition  on  Faiiltless- 

neas  which  follows.  As  a  general  question  this  ia  probably,  for 
the  present  time  at  any  rate,  past  argument,  not  so  much  because 
UiH  possibility  of  a  "  faultless  "  great  poem  is  denied,  aa  because 
under  the  leaden  rule  of  the  best  modem  criticism — leaden 
not  from  dulness  but  from  adaptability— few  things  are  recog- 
nised as  "  faults  "  in  hc  and  per  se.  A  pun  may  be  a  gross  fault 
in  one  place  and  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art  in  another: 
an  aposjopesis  may  be  either  a  prr>of  of  clumsy  inequulity  to 
the  situation  or  a  stroke  of  genius.  But  the  declaration  of 
Longinus  that  he  is  not  on  the  aide  of  Faultlessiiess  ^  ia  of 
infinitely  greater  imporianco  than  any  such  declaration  from 
an  e«jually  great  critic  ('■  Where  is  he?  Show  him  to  iqo,"  as 
Babelais  would  say)  could  possess  to-day.  The  general  Greek 
theory  undoubtedly  did  make  for  excessive  severity  to  fault- 
fulness,  just  as  our  general  theory  makes  perhaps  for  undue 
leniency  to  it.  That  Longinus  could  withstand  this  tendency — 
could  point  out  the  faults  of  the  faultless — was  a  very  great 
thing. 

As  always,  too,  his  individual  remarks  frequently  give  us,  not 
merely  the  satisfaction  of  agreement,  but  that  of  piquant  differ- 
ence or  curiosity.  We  may  agree  with  him  about  Bacchylides 
and  Pindar — though,  by  the  way.  the  man  who  had  the  taste  and 
the  courage  to  admire  a  girl  as  •)(\oopavx^i'a — ^as  possessing  that 
yellow  ivory  tint  of  skin  which  lights  so  magnificently^ — waa 
certainly  one  to  dare  to  chulleuge  convention  with  what  its 
liliea-and- roses  standard  must  liave  thought  a  "  fault"  Hut  we 
cannot  help  astonishment  at  being  told  that  both  Pindar  and 


*  iyw  S'  otia  nip  its  at  irwtfijt*yi^ui 
pifffit  fiKurra  'stapaf. 

'  Simonide*  \uu\  tued  the  word  Iit«r- 
ally  of  the  nightingale,  aad  tbere  nn 


thuae  who  bold  thnt  FUcc-liylides  mero- 
If  meant  to  ty^tnpLiaient  th«  )iU\y'n 
mice.  Uut  let  un  Uiitik  mora  noblj  of 
hitu. 
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Sophocles  "  often  have  their  light  quenched  without  auy  obvious 
reason,  and  stumble  in  the  most  uufortuiiate  manner."**  For 
those  of  us  who  are  less,  as  well  as  those  who  arc  more, 
enthusiastic  about  Sophocles  would  probably  agree  in  asking, 
"  Where  docs  he  '  go  out  in  snuff/  where  does  he  *  fall  prostrate ' 
in  this  fashion?"  Surely  all  the  faults  cannot  be  in  the  lost 
plays !  We  want  a  rather  fuller  text  of  Hyperides  than  we 
possess  to  enable  us  quite  to  appreciate  the  justice  of  the  com- 
parison of  him  with  Demosthenes,  but  that  justice  is  striking 
even  on  what  we  have.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  rather 
thrown  out  by  the  contrast  of  Plato  aud  Lysias  —  it  may  be 
owing  to  the  same  cause.  Even  if  the  comparison  were  one  of 
style  only,  we  should  think  it  odd  to  make  one  between  Burke 
aud  Berkeley,  though  the  Sublime  and  Bcantifxd  would  help  us 
a  little  here. 

But  all  this  is  a  di^ession,-  and  the  author  seems  to  have 
returned  to  his  Metnphors  (in  a  gap  where  tlie  demon  has  inter- 
fered with  less  malice  than  usual),  and  to  H}rper- 
boles,  under  t!ie  head  of  which  we  get  a  useful  touch 
of  contempt  for  Isocrates.^  We  are  in  deeper  and  more  living 
waters  when  we  come  to  the  haudliug,  alas!  too  brief  (though 
nothing  seems  here  to  be  lost),  of  ordoniumce,  "composition," 
selection  and  arraugement  of  woi-ds.  Here  is  yet  another  of 
those  great  law-making  phrases  which  are  the  charter  of  a  new 
criticism.  "  Harmony  is  to  men  not  only  physically  connected 
with  jit-rsuasion  aud  pleasure,  but  a  wonderful  instrument  of 
magniloquence  and  passion,"  It  may  be  difficult  for  us,  with 
our  very  slight  knowledge  (it  would,  perhaps,  be  wiser  to  say 
almost  absolute  iguorauce)  of  Greek  pronunciation,  to  appreciate 
his  illustrations  here  in  detail.  But  we  can  appreciate  the 
„  principle  of  tliem  ■  exactly,  and  apply  that  prin- 
ciple, in  any  language  of  which  we  do  know  the 
proDunciatioij,  with  perfect  ease  snd  the  completeet  success. 


fTftpcrholta. 


"  Harmvny.' 


'  I  miut  ba  allawed  to  mj  th*c  it 
cnnUitia  vDB  gf  the  oiml  urultitiou* 
nnd  auoc««(uI  pauftgw  ol  Loa(fiiiu« 
M  Ml  uri^iual  wriUtr— Um  vindicalioa 


of  Nnture'a  cumimtid  to  tuAti  to  lulmin) 
(lie  ut«Kiiificei)t — ill  ckp,  xxxv.  It  u  a 
t«i»fiUtioa  to  qui<te  it. 

'  aim  oTit'  Sirui  v«iS^(  TtpZyttM  twaStf 
Sta    TJif    Tov    wirra    ait^^iKmt    4ii\fm 
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The  silly  critics  {ihey  exist  ftt  the  present  clay)  who  pooh- 
pooli,  aa  niceties  and  fiddle-f addle,  the  order  of  words,  tlie 
application  of  ihythmical  tests  to  prose,  and  the  like,  are 
answered  here  beforehand  witli  convincing  force  by  a  critic 
whom  no  one  can  possibly  charge  with  preferring  sound  to 
sense. 

This  refers  to  prose,  but  the  following  chapter  carries  out  the 
same  principle  as  to  poetrj*  with  equal  acuteness.  Longinus, 
great  as  his  name  is,  probably  is  but  little  in  the  hands  oE  those 
who  object  (sometimes  almo^^t  with  foani  at  the  mouth)  to  the 
practice  of  analysing  the  mere  harmonic  effect  of  poetry.  But 
it  is  pleasant  to  think  of  these  passages  when  one  reads  the  out- 
cries, nor  is  the  pleasantness  rendered  less  pleasatii  by  the 
subsequent  cautious  against  that  over -rhythmical  fashion  of 
writing  which  falls  to  the  level  of  mere  dance-music. 

The  caution  against  over-conciseness  and  over -prolixity  is 
rather  more  of  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  strictures  on  the 
fiiKporrji,  occasionally  to  be  found  iti  Herodotus,  like  some  in 
the  earlier  parts  of  the  treatise,  sometimes  elude  us,  as  is  the 
case  with  similar  verbal  criticisms  even  in  languages  with  which 
we  are  colloqiually  familiar. 

And  then  tltere  is  the  curious  Conclusion  which,  as  we  have 
said,  is  no  conclusion  at  all,  us  it  would  seem,  and  which  yet  has 
Th*  Con-  an  unmistakable  air  of  "  peroration,  with  [much] 
clwiw.  circumstance,"  on  the  everlasting  question,  "Why  is 
the  Sublime  so  rare  iu  our  time  ?  "  In  that  day,  as  in  this,  we 
learn  (the  fact  being,  as  iu  King  Charles  ll.'s  fish -experi- 
ment, taken  fur  granted),  divers  explanations,  chiefly  political, 
were  given  for  the  fact.  Democracy  was  a  good  uurse  of  great- 
ness :  aristocracy  was  not.  But  Longiuus  did  not  agree.  It 
was  money  -  getting  and  money -seeking,  pleasure -loving  and 
pleasure -bun  ting,  he  thought.  Plain  living  and  high  thinking 
must  be  returned  to  if  the  Heights  were  to  be  ouee  more  scaled. 
A  noble  conclusion,  if  perhaps  only  a  generous  fallacy.  Had 
Longinus  had  our  illegitimate  prerogative-j'w'^rogative  of  ex- 
perieuce,  he  would  have  known  that  the  blowing  of  the  wind 
of  the  spirit  admits  of  no  such  explanations  as  these.  Ages 
of  Liberty  and  Ages  of  Servitude,  Ages  of  Luxury  and  Ages 
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of  Simplicity,  Ages  of  Faith  and  Ages  of  Freethought  —  ell 
give  us  the  Sublime  if  the  right  man  is  there:  none  will  give 
it  us  if  he  is  not.  Uut  our  critic  had  not  the  full  premisses 
before  hini,  and  we  could  not  expect  the  adequate  conclusion. 

Yet  how  great  a  book  have  we  here  I  Of  the  partly  otiose 
disputes  about  its  date  and  origin  and  authorship  one  or  two 
things  are  worth  recalling,  though  for  other  purposes  than  those 
of  the  disputants.  I^t  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  quoted, 
or  even  referred  to,  by  a  single  writer  of  antiquity.*  There  is 
absolutely  no  evidence  for  it,  except  its  own  internal  character, 
before  the  date  uf  its  oldest  manuscript,  which  is  assigned  to  the 
tenth  century.  Even  if,  assuming  it  to  be  the  work  of  Longinus, 
we  suppose  it  to  have  been  part  of  one  of  the  works  which  are 
ascribed  to  him  (a  possible  jisaumptiun,  see  note),  there  is  still 
the  absence  of  e|UQtation,  still  the  absence  even  of  reference 
to  Wews  so  clearly  formulated,  so  eloquently  enforced,  and  in 
some  ways  so  remarkably  different  frum  those  of  tlie  usual 
Ore«k  and  Ifomun  rhetorician.  That  the  book  can  be  of  very 
late  date — much  later,  that  is  to  say,  than  that  of  I-onginns 
liimselE — is  almost  impussiUe.  One  of  its  features,  the  lack 
of  any  reference  to  even  a  single  writer  later  than  the  first 
century,  has  indeed  been  relied  upon  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
later  itself  thuu  that  dale.  Tliis  is  ineuuelusive  fur  that 
purpose.  But  it  makes  every  succeeding  century  less  and 
less  pBi4>ab]e,  while  the  style,  though  in  some  res|>ect«  peculiar, 
is  not  in  the  least  Byzantine. 

This  detachment  from  any  particular  age — nay,  more,  this  n^a 
falUiu,  tJiis  unrecognised  existence  of  a  book  so  remarkable — 
stands  in  no  merely  fanciful  relation  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  book  itself.  It  abides  alone  in  thought  as  well  as  in 
histor}'.  That  it  is  a  genuine,  if  a  late,  production  of  the 
classical  or  semi -classical  age  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt,  for 
a  multitude  of  reasons,  small  in  themselves  but  strong  in  a 


'  "J*.liu  of  Sicily"  (W.Ir,  vL  225J, 
who  in  tbe  tliin««itth  feiiturj'  cit««  llw 
lost  <^iA^Ao7M  iftiXial  felriiuKt  aa  if  be 
WM  citing  Uie  n«^  ■Tfovj,  \m  certainly 
no  exoeption.  Ttia  undfttxl  Byzantine 
(Cnmer,  Anei>d.  Oxvpi.,  iii,  159,  quat««l 


by  PmfMioc  Hoberbi  after  Cwner),  whn 
Cuuptei  Ai»y>'/Mif  tplans  with  tliow  of 
Diooyaiuft,  [uuy  come  nearer,  tu  iu*y 
Ihfl  KDotiytDiiuii  w.-h<)liA«t  un  Henno- 
genee  (W»1z,  rii.  9(13),  wh<i  cites  the 
ifu\(mt  on  rk  vre^Mft,  **  moothtag." 
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buudle, — ica  style,  its  dicliou,  ita  limttatioua  of  material,  and 
even  occasionally  of  literary  view,  its  standards,  all  sorts  of 
little  touches  like  the  remark  almiit  Cicero,  and  so  forth.     Yet 

V  it  has,  in  the  most  iiuporlaut  points,  almost  more  diflereuce  from 
than  resemblance  to  the  views  of  classical  critics  generally. 
The  much  greater  antitjuily  of  Aristotle  may  be  thought  to 
make  comparison  with  him  infriictuous,  if  not  unfair.  But  we 
have  seen  already  how  far  Longinus  is  from  Dionyslus,  how 
much  further  from  Plularch  ;  and  we  simll  see  in  tlie  next  Book 
how  far  he  is  from  Qiiintilian.  Let  us  look  where  we  will,  to 
critics  by  profession  or  to  critics  by  chauce*to  the  Alexandrians 
as  far  as  we  know  them,  to  the  professional  writers  on  Rhetoric, 
to  Aristopimucs  earlier  and  Lucian  later,  always  we  see  Lon- 

•y  ginus  apart — anion"  them  by  dispensation  and  time,  but  not 
of  them  by  tone,  by  tendency,  by  temper. 

For  though  he  hiuiself  was  almost  certainly  unconscious  of  it, 

and  might  even  have  denied  the  fact  with  some  warmth  if  it  had 

Modernitv    ^'^"  P"'  ^  him,  Louginus  has  marked  out  grounds 

q?(A«  of   criticism   very    far   from   those   of   the   ancient 

trtattm^       period  generally,  further  still  from  those  which  were 

occupied  by  any  critic  (except  Dante)  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 

the  Classical  revival,  and  close  to,  if  not  in  all  cases  over- 

*  lapping  the  territory  of,  the  modern  Uomantic  criticism  itself. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  ancient  critic  was  wout  either  to  neglect 
the  effect  of  a  work  of  art  altogether,  and  to  judge  it  by  its 
supposed  agreement  wit,h  certain  antecedent  requirements,  or 
else,  if  eSfects  were  considered  at  all,  to  consider  them  from  the 
merely  practical  point  of  view,  as  in  the  supposed  persuasive 
effect  of  Ilhetoric,  or  from  the  ethical,  as  in  the  purging,  the 
elevating,  and  so  forth,  assigned  to  Tragedy,  and  to  Poetry 
generally.  X^nginus  has  changed  uU  this.  It  is  the  enjoy- 
ment, the  transport,  the  carrying  away  of  the  reader  or  auditor, 
that,  whetlier  expressedly  or  not,  is  always  at  b^^ttom  the  chief 
consideration  with  him.  Ue  has  not  lowered  the  etlucal  stand- 
ard one  jot,  but  he  has  silently  refused  to  give  it  precedence  of 
the  iL'.<jthetic ;  he  is  in  no  way  for  lawlessness,  but  he  makes  it 
clear,  again  and  again,  that  mere  compliance  with  law,  mere 
fulfilment  of  the  requirements  of  the   stop-watch  and  the 
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hundredth-of-an-inch  nile,  will  not  suffice.  Aristotle  had  been 
forced,  equally  by  liia  system  and  hia  aense,  to  admit  that  pleas- 
ure was  an  end — perliaps  the  end — of  art ;  but  he  bleucbes  and 
swerves  from  the  consetjuences.  Longinus  faces  them  and 
follows  them,  out. 

In  his  attention  to  rhythm,  especially  of  prose,  Ixinginus  is 
much  less  unique,  for  this  point  (as  we  liave  seen  and  siiall  see) 
was  never  neglected  by  the  best  uucieut  critics.  But  there  is 
again  something  particularly  distinguishing  in  his  attempt  to 
trace  the  sources  of  the  literary  pleasure  in  specimen  passages. 
The  ancient  tendency  is,  though  not  universally,  yet  too  gener- 
ally, the  other  way,  lo  select  specimen  passages  merely  as  illus- 
trations of  general  rules. 

And  this  brings  us  to  his  greatest  claim  of  all — that  is  to  say, 
his  attitude  towards  his  subject  as  a  whole.  Although  he  no* 
or  rather  wliere  says  as  much  in  so  many  words,  no  one  can 
sempittmUy.  rgaj  ijjg  \n)ok  with  atieiitiou — above  all,  no  one  can 
read  it  again  and  again  critically — without  seeing  that  to  him 
literature  was  not  a  st^hedule  of  forms,  ilepartments,  kinds,  with 
xaudidales  presenting  themselves  for  the  critic  to  admit  them 
to  one  or  the  other,  on  and  during  their  good  behaviour;  but  a 
body  of  matter  to  be  examined  according  to  its  frnits,  accord- 
ing to  its  provision  of  the  literary  pleasure.  Wlien  it  has  been 
examined  it  is  still  for  the  critic  to  explain  and  justify  (ac- 
cording to  those  unwritten  laws  which  govern  him)  his  decisioD 
that  this  was  good,  this  not  so  good,  this  bad, — to  poiut  out  the 
reasons  of  success  aud  failure,  to  arrange  the  symptoms,  classify 
the  methods,  and  so  forth.  Where  Longinus  fell  short  it  was 
almost  always  because  ancient  literature  liad  not  provided 
him  with  enough  material  of  certaiu  kinds,  not  bt^cause  lie 
ruled  these  kinds  out  a  priori.  Longinus  was  no  Kymer.  We 
could  submit  even  Shakesirearc  to  him  with  very  little  fear,  and 
be  perfectly  certaiu  that  be  would  not,  with  Kapin,  pronounce 
Bantes  Aligerus  wanting  in  fire.^  Nay,  with  a  sufficient  body 
of  material  to  set  before  him,  we  could  trust  liim  with  very 


'  Sir  ThaiftM  Pop€  BlouQC,  CHaracttri 
md  C'nWvrM  of  Mr  vtoH  CmnidtniUe 
FotU.    Loa<loo,  1694.    P.  &8.    "Rkpin 


t«lbi  lu  ttiftt  Pkntet  Aligenu  waata  flr«, 
tuii]  thut  lie  iaw  iiut  lient  eaough." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BYZA5TINE    caiTICISM. 

PBOnCB — DSTAfLED  EXAMIKATION  OP  THE  *  BIBLIOTBECA.' — lUrORTANCC 
OP  ITH  POSITION  AB  A  BODT  OF  CRITICAL  JCDOUBNTS— TZETZES— 
JOHN  THE  SICKUOTE. 


If  the  word  Byzantine  is  not  quite  anch  a  byword  as  it  once 
was,  it  still  has  for  the  most  part  an  unconiptimeutary  con- 
notation. How  far  that  connotation  is  justified  in  reference 
to  our  special  subject  can  hardly  be  better  set  forth  than  by 
expoBitiou  of  three  books  of  the  middle  and  Inter  liy/jiutine 
period^  The  first  shall  be  tlie  remarkable  and  in  a  way  famous 
BiUiotiijem^  of  Pliotius  in  the  ninth  century;  the  second,  the 
MoineTic  AUegorUs  of  Tzetzes  in  the  twelfth;  the  third,  that 
commentary  on  the  wcpX  tSitov  of  Hermo^enes  by  John  the 
Siceliote  in  the  thirteenth,  which  preserves  to  ua  our  earliest 
reference  to  what  is  ahnost  certainly  the  Uepl  "Ti/rou?,  and 
assigns  it  to  Longiuus. 

The  first  is  in  it«  way  uni<iue.  The  author,  it  may  be  barely 
necessary  lo  say,  was  I'atriareh  of  Constanliuople  for  a  period 
of  nearly  thirty  years,  though  with  an  interval  of 
ten,  during  whicli  he  was  deposed  or  deprived  (858- 
867,  877-686),  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century.  He  was 
origioally  a  lay  statesman,  and,  from  causes  no  doubt  political 
as  well  as  religious,  was  much  engaged  in  the  disputes  which 
led  to  the  Una!  separation  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 


Pkoliv*. 


at    the    oiiiiiineDlAtoni    and    acbotUaU 
retsrrvd  to  in  cbap*.  W.  uid  v.  nn 


Byutntiiw  in  tUto. 

*E(LB«kker.     BerUa.1824.    2  roll. 
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Cliiirches.  His  birth-  and  denth-dates  are  not  known  ;  but  he 
was,  iu  the  year  last  mentioned — 886 — bams)ied  by  Leo  VI.  to 
a  monastery  in  Armenia.  The  BiUiotkeca  purports  to  be  an 
account  or  review  of  hooka  read  during  an  eniliassy  to  Assyria, 
written  for  the  boaefit,  and  at  the  request,  of  the  author's 
brother  Taraaius.  There  is  no  reason  for  questioning  the 
excellent  Patriarcli's  veracity;  but  if  he  actually  took  with  him 
the  two  hundred  and  eighty  authors  (some  of  them  very  vol- 
uminous) whom  he  sumnjarises.  he  mu3t  have  had  one  of  the 
largest  travelling  libraries  on  record.  The  form  is  eiicyclaptedic, 
each  author  having  a  separate  article  beginning  ^Aveyvt^Orj, 
"there  was  read:"  and  to  a  great  extent  these  articles  consist 
of  summaries  of  the  matter  of  the  books.  This,  as  it  happens, 
is  fortunate.  Photius  seeius  to  have  had  a  special  fancy  for 
giving  pr^s  of  narrative,  wliether  ostensibly  historical  or  avow- 
edly fictitious;  and  he  has  tlius  preserved  for  us  all  or  almost 
all  that  we  know  of  things  so  interesting  as  the  Fersica  of 
Ctesias,  and  the  Bahylonica  or  Sinonis  and  JiJiodavis  of  the 
romancer  Taniblichus.  Naturally  enough,  a  good  deal  of  hia 
matter  is  theological,  and  his  abstracts  here  are  seasoned  with 
A  sometimes  piquant,  but  seldom  strictly  critical,  animus.  But 
he  by  uo  means  confiuea  him.seU  to  mere  summary,  and  we 
have  iu  his  book  what  wo  have  nowhere  else — a  sort  of  critical 
review  of  a  very  large  portion  of  Greek  literature.  Pretty  full 
abstract  after  Ids  own  manner,  and  some  extract  of  this,  will  be 
the  best  basis  possible  for  considering  the  state  of  literary 
study  and  taste  at  what  was  perhaps  the  only  cultivated 
capital  of  Europe,  if  not  (pnttintj  tlie  dimmer  East  out  of 
the  question}  of  the  world,  at  the  time  when  the  classical 
languages  were  almost  half  a  millennium  past  their  real  flour- 
ishing time,  and  when  as  yet  only  Anglo-Saxon  to  certainty, 
and  some  other  Teutonic  dialects  probably,  had  arisen  to  repre- 
sent the  new  vernaculars  iu  any  kind  of  literary  performance. 

Photius  observes  no  order  in  hia  notices,  which  would  appear 
to  be  genuine  notes  of  reading ;  and  most  of  his  earliest  entries 
are  short,  and  devoted  to  writers  poaseaaing  at  best  interest  of 
matter.  The  first  that  has  struck  me  as  ^x^ssessiug  the  inter- 
est of  literature  is  Art.  26,  on  Synesius.     The  characterisation 


of  the  good  Bishop  of  Ptolemais  runs  thus:  "As  for  phrase,  he 

is  lofty  and  has  oyKo^"  (the  wonl  we  encounter  so 

txamiimtioa  often  aud  find  so  hanl  to  translate),  "  but  swen'es  off 

^'**  to  the  over-poetical."     "  His  tniscellaneous  epistles  " 

BlbUotliec*.   ,,      .    ,  .     ^         ,    ,    .  ..       ,M        ,•     1 

(the  judgment  just  quoted  is  on  his  philosophical 

treatiaea  on  Providence,  on  Monarchy,  &c.)  "  drip  with  grace  and 
pleasure,*  not  without  strength  and  substance*  of  thought." 
The  rest  is  personal  and  religious,  but  extremely  interesting. 
Arc.  44  deals  with  Fhiiostratus  and  liia  famous  life  of  Apol- 
loniuB  of  Tyann.  The  bulk  of  the  notice,  as  we  should  expect, 
both  from  the  Patriarch's  fancy  for  analysts  of  narrative  and 
from  his  religious  bent,  is  busied  with  the  matter ;  but  we  have 
some  actual  criticism.  He  is  as  to  his  phrase  "  clear,  graceful. 
and  aphoristic,  and  teeming  with  sweetness;'  bent  on  obtaining 
honour  by  arcliaiam  and  the  fa-sluonableness  [or  uew-fangled- 
ness]  of  his  constructions."*  Josephus  has  Art.  47.  He  is 
"clean  in  phrasing,  and  clever  at  setting  forth  the  intention 
of  lus  speech  distinctly  aud  pleasantly ;  persuasive  and  agree- 
able in  his  speeches  even  if  occasion  compels  liim  t-o  speak  iu 
different  senses ;  fertile  in  enthymeines  on  either  side,  and 
with  gnoma'  at  command  if  ever  any  man  had  them ;  also 
most  competent  to  infuse  passions  into  his  discourse,  and  a 
pruved  hand  at  awaking  compaasion  and  Hnfteniug  the  reader." 
All  which  (observe  the  strict  rhetorical  form  of  it)  is  very 
liandsonie  towards  that  Ebrew  Jew,  The  note  (49)  on  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  that  he  "  keeps  the  cliaracter  and  idiom  of  the 
appropriate  speech,"  that  "  his  style  is  fashioned  and,  as  it  were, 
forced  to  express  idiosyncratic  idea,"  ^  and  "  is  like  loose  poetry 
tliat  disdains  metre,"  is  itself  thoroughly  idiosyncratic,  and 
speaks  Cyril  very  well.  Two  others,  55  aud  75,  of  a  somewhat 
acrid  character,  on  Johannes  Philoponus  ('*  Jlatseoponus  rather," 
quoth  onr  Patriarch),  are,  though  acrid,  by  no  means  uncritical. 
All  Uiese  are  late  and  mainly  ecclesiastical  wrilera,  though  of 
a  certain  general  literary  interest.    The  first  author,  at  once 


'  woMrirtft,  which  auua  would  reader 
'■hrewdne**.'" 
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of  considerable  ago  and  of  purely  literary  value,  to  be  very 
fully  bandied  is  lite  above -lueutioned  Ctesias,  and  we  liave 
only  fragments  whereby  to  control  Pliotius's  crilicisnt  of  him. 
Hut  the  paragraph  which  comes  at  the  end  of  the  abstract  of 
the  Pfrsica,  and  applies  both  to  that  and  to  the  Indica,  is  itself 
worth  abstracting.  "  Thia  historian  is  very  clear  aud  simple  in 
language,  so  that  his  style  is  mixed  with  much  pleasure.  He 
uses  the  Ionic  dialect,  not  throughout,  like  Herodotus,  but 
partially.  Nor  does  he,  like  that  writer,  divert  liis  story  to 
uuseaaonable  digressions.  But  from  the  mythical  matters  with 
which  Herodotus  is  reproached  neither  does  Ctesias  abstain, 
especially  in  the  book  called  Indim.  Still,  the  pleasure  of  his 
history  consists  chiefly  in  the  arrangement  of  his  narrative, 
which  is  strong  in  the  pathetic  and  unexpected,  and  in  the 
variation  of  it  by  dint  of  the  mvthical.  His  style  is  slipshod 
more  than  is  fitting,  often  falling  into  mere  vulgarity.  But 
the  .style  of  Herodotus,  both  in  this  and  other  respects  of  the 
power  and  art  of  the  Word,  is  the  canou  of  the  Ionic  dialect." 

Appian's  Jioman  History  and  Arrian's  I*arthica  come  in 
for  successive  iioLtce,  but  there  is  nothing  about  the  latter's 
literary  character  till  the  much  later  and  fuller  notice  of 
his  Alexander- lKK>k  at  01,  where  Photius,  as  is  specially  his 
wont  with  historians-,  gives  a  full  appreciation.  The  pupil 
of  Epictetus,  he  thinks, "  is  second  to  none  amoug  those  who 
have  best  drawn  up  histories,  for  he  is  Itoth  first-rate  at 
succinct  uanatiou,  aud  he  never  hurts  the  coutinuousuess  of 
his  history  by  unseasonable  divagations  and  parentheses.'  He 
is  original  ["  new-fan«;led,"  the  usual  translation  of  KaivtyvpeTnyi, 
has  a  ton  unfavourable  twist  in  it],  rather  by  the  armngement 
of  bis  words  than  by  his  vocabulary ;  and  he  manages  this 
in  such  a  fashion  that  hardly  oUierwise  could  the  tale  be 
told  more  clearly  and  luminously.  He  uses  a  vivid,  euphoni- 
ous, well-turned  style,  and  has  smoothness  well  mixed  with 
grandeur.'     His  neologisms  are  not   directed  to  mere  inno- 


>  It  u  odd  to  find  tbo  Imtned  of  Ui« 
htrmleM  hwmswt  pumthHi*,  the  de- 
light of  bU  full  Duiidt  and  quick  friU, 
md  the  temr  of  the  tpnonuit  and 


slow,    fcinuulat«d    w     frequentljr    liy 
Photitu. 
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vatioa  d  perU  de  tnit}  but  close  and  emphatic,  so  as  to  be 
real  fi;:;ures  of  speech  and  not  merely  change  for  ordinary 
words.-  "Wherefore  clearness  is  his  companion,  not  merely  in 
this  respect,  but  most  of  all  in  the  arraugemeut  and  order 
and  constitution  of  his  style,  which  is  the  very  craft'Secret 
of  clearness.  For  the  use  of  merely  straightforward  })eriods 
is  within  the  power  of  mere  uncultivated  persons,'  and,  if  it 
be  maintained  without  admixture,  brings  the  style  down  to  flat- 
ness and  meunnesH,  whereto  Arrian,  clear  as  lie  is,  has  not 
approached.  And  he  makes  use  of  elliptic  figures  not  in 
respect  of  his  period  but  of  his  diction,  so  as  never  to  be- 
come  obscure :  if  any  one  should  attempt  to  supply  what 
is  wanting,  it  would  seem  to  tend  towards  the  supertiuoue, 
and  not  really  to  complete  the  ellipse.  The  variety  of  hia 
figures  is  also  one  of  his  strongest  points  —  not  changing 
at  once  from  simple  usage,  but  forming  themselves  gently 
and  from  the  beginning,  so  as  neither  to  annoy  with  satiety 
nor  to  worry  by  overcruwding.  In  ahort,  if  any  be  aet 
against  him  in  the  matter  of  historical  composition,  many 
even  of  the  old  classics*  would  be  found  his  inferiors  in 
taxis." 

Applan  has  earlier  had  less  elaborate  praise,  as  being  terse 
and  plain  in  phrase,  as  truth-loving  as  possible,  an  expounder 
of  strategic  methods,  and  very  good  indeed  at  raising  the  de- 
pressed spirit  of  an  army,  or  soothing  its  excitement,  and 
eiihibiting  passion  by  means  of  speeches.  It  is  odd  enough, 
after  the  exaltation  of  Arrian — a  good  writer  but  no  marvel — 
to  the  skies,  to  come  across  the  following  brief  and  grudging 
estimate,  inserted  in  the  shortest  of  summaries,  of  a  man  of 
the  highest  genius  like  IlercMJotus.  I'hotius  here,  as  elsewhere, 
does  justice  to  the  Haltcamassian  as  a  canon  of  Ionic  "But 
he  employs  all  manner  of  old  wives'  fables  and  divagations, 


'  tit  tI  wi^fiv. 

*  iwuWayifp  atif^fiwi  iri/tairor.  Thw 
U  fto  kcute  crilkuio,  Rcd  I  do  not,  kt 
(b«  time  cif  Mn'ting,  miieniljcr  tjniti. 
it  liid  bc«a  &iiltci[i*t«d.  Uitdoubudlj 
most  prftcUtiuuen  uf  uiiiftLe  wnl  uii- 
uauftl  style  do  merely   "give  change 


for  ordinAry  worda,"  that  u  to  may, 
th«y  tbiuk  in  tliose,  vad  then  juat 
write  ■omething  Icm  luiud  ia  pUm  ot 
Uieuk. 

'  Ui^rait. 
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whereby  an  intellectual  sweetness  runs  through  him,*  though 
these  tilings  sometimes  obscnre  the  comprehension  of  the 
history  and  efi'ace  its  proper  and  correspoudinff  type,  since 
truth  will  not  have  her  clearness  clouded  by  myths,  nor  admit 
divagabinns  (j>arccbaaeijt)  further  than  is  fitting,"  This  is  rather 
dispiriting  for  the  first  really  great  writer  whom  we  meet;  aud 
the  long  judgment  upon  vEschines,  which  follows  shortly,  makes 
little  amends,  because  the  orators  had  been  criticised  and  char- 
acterised ad  naitsfam  for  a  thousand  years.  Later  we  have  no 
ill  criticism  of  Dion  Cassius  —  indeed  Photius  seems  more  at 
^ise  with  post- Christian  writers,  even  if  they  be  non-Christians, 
than  with  the  classics  proper,  or  ufyxt^toi  as  he  calls  them.  The 
careful  and  somewhat  artificial  style  of  this  historian,  his 
imitation  of  TImcydides,  aud  some  other  things,  are  well  but 
briefly  noted. 

It  is  e^ndont  that  l  he  good  Patriarch  was  no  sparing  or  in- 
frequent novel-reader,  for,  as  has  been  said,  he  is  copious  both 
on  some  novels  that  we  have  and  on  one  that  we  have  not. 
The  somewhat  monotonous  form,  however,  of  the  I»wer  Greek 
Komance  gives  him  more  room  for  analysis  of  story  than  for 
criticism  of  art.  He  justly  extols  the  propriety  of  Heliodorus, 
is  properly  shocked  by  the  looseness  of  Achilles  Tatius,  and 
puts  the  lost  lamblichus  between  them  iu  this  respect.  His 
criticism  of  the  ^tkiopica  —  of  many  million  novel  reviews 
the  interesting  lirst  —  may  be  given,  npart.  of  course,  from 
the  argument  of  the  book,  which,  as  is  usual  with  him,  and 
not  uncommon  with  his  followers  to-day,  forms  the  bulk  of 
the  article. 

"  The  book  {syntagma)  is  of  the  dramatic  kind  [this  is  note- 
worthy], and  it  uses  a  style  suitable  to  tlie  plan,  for  it  abounds 
in  simplicity  aud  swc«tues8,  and  in  pathetic  situations  actual 
or  expected.    The  narrative  is  diversified  and  unexpected,  and 


tta^*2.  Tlu*  ti-mwiIatioD  ia  the  Uxt, 
whkh  m»y  b«  nriad  m  "  wbich  fives 
htut  ['ir  "  is  tha  aourM  of  "]  liU  (wrvBd- 
ing  iDtcUeotum)  ofaann,"  aocl  whidi 
Pni(«Mor  Buufaar  ftpprorv,  Mt dh  to 
cult  the  iiamediftW  context  liwU    But 


iimfi^ttt  wry  fretjuontJj-  meana  "run 
ojT'"  CT  "moiy,"  «ii]  tlw  gvucral  «ti- 
tude  of  dUotpprovAl  irhicli  Pbotitu  u> 
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has  strange  clumce  salvations  ^  and  bright  and  pure  diction. 
If,  as  is  reasonable,  it  sometimes  indulges  in  tropes,  they,  too,  are 
brilliant,  and  exhibit  the  matter  in  hand.  The  periods  are 
symmetrical  and,  on  the  whole,  arranged  with  a  view  to 
succinctness.  The  plot  and  the  rest  are  correspondent  to  the 
style.  His  yjirn*  is  of  the  love  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  and. 
he  shows  au  nnxious  and  careful  observance  of  propriety  of 
sentiment." 

lu  Art.  77,  on  the  not  very  interesting  subject  of  Eunapius, 
we  have  the  familiar  plirase  "  Kew  Edition  "  in  its  literal  Greek 
form.*  A  fresh  example  of  the  interest  he  takes  in  history 
appears  under  the  head  of  Dionysius  of  Hal  i  earn  ass  us,  and 
iu  Art.  90  Libanius  supplies  him  with  occaslou  for  criticising 
a  rhetorician  pure  and  simple.  He  is,  he  thinks,  exhibited  to 
the  best  advantage*  in.  his  "plasmatic"  [speeches  written  on 
imaginary  topics]  and  gymnastic  discourses  rather  than  iu  his 
others,  for  by  his  excessive  elaboration  and  busybodyness  *  in 
these  others  he  has  hurt  the  grace  and  charm  of  the,*  as  one 
may  say,  naif  and  impromptu  style,  and  deprived  it  of  veri- 
similitude, causing  frequent  obscurity  by  insertions,  and  some- 
times even  by  abstraction  of  the  necessary.  "  Hut  in  other  re- 
spects he  is  a  canon  and  standard  of  Attic  speech." 

Luciau  aud  the  mysteriuus  I..ucius  of  Patne  seem  to  have 
occupied  him  together,  and  he  discusses  the  authorship  of  the 
Ass  with  some  acumen,  recognising  in  Lncian  a  merely  satiric 
intention,  in  Lucius  a  serious  belief  iu  magic  aud  marvels.  As 
for  Lucian  himself  (respecting  whom  he  has  preserved  for  us 
the  great  epigram  quoted  above),  he  acknowledges  the  univer- 
sality of  the  Samosatan's  satire  of  all  things  Greek,  tlieir  god- 
makiug  aud  their  Ascl^jcin,  the  extravagances  of  their  poets  and 
their  political  mistakes,  the  emptiness  and  pretentiousness  of  their 
philosophy.  In  fact,  says  Photiua,  in  an  approach  at  least  to 
the  true  Higher  Criticism,  "bis  whole  pains  are  spent  on  pro- 
ducing a  prose  Comedy  of  Greek  things.     He  himself  seems  to 

*  #wnTf>Utt,  a  capitul  |iliriuic  fnr  tite  *  wrht  ia.vTO¥  xp^^iM^*P^(  «*Tir. 

"rsBcue   or   tvnj  [kiA   tweutyi"  the  '  ■K*pt*pyi«i. 

"hlirbrCktlUi 'BCfti»t"of  tha  IloaiAtice.  *  tiJ»'  tit^vrtv  t»v  K&ifu   xai   akr^- 

'  ThU  ii  irrcniitible  for  fr^wirti.  «x^'*o'  (*•  ^  ■*■"  •'■■«•■) 
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be  one  of  tlioae  who  worship  nothing  seriously ;  he  scoffs  and 
mockB  at  other's  doxies,  bnt  lays  down  uo  creed  of  his  own» 
unless  one  should  say  that  it  is  a  creed  to  be  creedless.  In 
style  he  is  of  the  very  best,  brilliant  and  classical,  and  signally 
distinguished  in  diction,  and  of  all  others  a  lover  of  good  order 
and  purity,  with  a  clear  and  symmetrical  magnificence.  His 
composition  is  arranged  so  that  tlie  reader  seems  not  to  be 
reading  prose,  and  as  though  a  very  pleasant  song,  without 
distinct  musical  accompaniment,  were  dropping  into  the  ears  of 
the  hearers.  And  altogether,  as  we  said,  his  style  is  of  the  very 
best,  and  ill-matched  with  the  subjects  at  which  he  choso  to 
laugh." 

Photius  is  not  lavish  of  the  word  ai'istos,  and  it  i.'?  only  fair 
to  say  that,  for  its  day  and  way,  this  criticism  is  nut  far  itself 
from  deserving  the  epithet 

After  some  shorter  notices,  including  a  good  many  of  Lexi- 
cons (Photius  himself,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  was  a  lexico* 
grapher),  we  come,  at  Art.  159,  to  Isocrates,  on  whom  the 
Byzantine  judgment  is  again  noteworthy.  He  has  more, 
Photius  thinks,  of  the  sophist  than,  like  the  other  Nine,  of  the 
actual  advocate.  "His  readers  can  see  at  onee  that  he  emidoya 
a  distinct  and  pure  style,  and  ahon's  a  great  deal  of  care  about 
the  craftsmanship  of  his  speeches,  so  that  his  onier  and  his  care 
overreach  tljemselves  a  little  and  become  excessive.  In  fact, 
this  excess  of  apparatus  does  not  so  much  provide  genuine 
arguments  as  tasteless  ineptitude."  ^ 

"Again,  he  is  wanting  in  ethical  character  and  truth  and 
nervousness  of  style  (70^7071;?.)  Of  sublimity,  so  far  as  it  suits 
political  discourses,  he  mixes  a  veiy  good  dose,  and  suitably  to 
his  clearness.  But  his  style  is  morn  languid^  than  it  cmght  to 
be.  And  he  ia  not  least  blamed  for  attention  to  trifles,  and  a 
balancing  of  clauses'  which  disgusts.  But  we  say  this  in  refer- 
ence to  the  excellence  of  his  speeches,  pointing  out  what  fails, 


'  vi  AM§if>iKa\«r,  ODB  of  th«  molt 
dattiB^tig  of  Gnwlt  oritiool  tenni. 

'  V/iiKpol^vyia  Kill  ri  npaamopit  riof 
vipitAetw.  lb  U  n«cdlcw  U>  say  tlint 
itkWitfaaKapii,  tbis  "  vRtiated  nftUH*  " 
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devices. 
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and  ia  excepLional  in  theiu^  inasmuch  as  in  companion  with 
some  of  those  who  have  made  bold  to  write  specchus,  even 
his  shortcomiii;^  wouUl  appear  to  be  excellence." 

Immediately  before  this  article  on  Isocrates  there  is  a  very 
shrewd  note  (and  one  which  la  "for  thoughts"  to  any  one  who 
has  ever  written  books)  on  the  Sophistikc  Pnrasketu:.  of  Phry- 
nichud.  "This  writer,  if  any  ever  was,  is  fullest  of  various 
knowledge,  but  otherwise  redundant  and  garrulous:  for  whea 
it  HYM  tiprn  to  him  to  hniv  ffot  t/te  matUr  complrAeiy  Jinished  of, 
imtiwiit  missing  a  single  important  point,  tn  not  «  jiftk  part  of 
his  actuai  Ungth,  he,  by  toying  tkiiufx  oiit  of  stato'n,  has  gtretched 
U  oiU  to  an  nnmanageahle  bulk;  and  vfhiU  he  has  cotlected  for 
othtrt^  uae  the  mcUUr  vf  a  gootl  and  mitalfle  treatise,  he  cuunot 
be  said  to  have  made  much  use  of  it  himself." 

It  would  be  possible  to  extend  these  excerpts  and  abstracts 
very  considerably  from  my  notes  of  reading  llie  great  mass 
of  the  Bibliot1t£ca;  though  the  larger  part  of  that  mass  is 
itself  made  up,  not  of  literary  criticisms  at  all,  but,  as  has  been 
said,  of  summaries,  abstracts,  and  extracts.  In  not  a  few  cases 
the  longest  articles  deal  with  commentaries  or  anthologies, 
the  Platonic  studies  of  the  rhetorician  Aristides,  the  melette 
or  declamations  of  Himetius,  the  Bibiiotheca  of  Diodorus.  the 
fortunately  still  extant  Commonplace-books  of  Stobaeus,  and 
the  like.  But  the  foregoing  pageii  have  probably  given  anf- 
ficieut  foundation  for  a  study  of  the  Pbotiau  position,  which 
may  be  taken,  without  rashness,  as  a  very  favourable  repre- 
sentative of  Byzantine  criticism  generally.* 

In  making  this  estimate  we  must  first  of  all  take  note  of 
/mnorfoMX  *^''^^"  limitations,  which  may  be  accident-nl  but 
which  also  may  not.  It  is  at  le-ast  curious  that  he 
never  deals  directly  with  a  poeL  Even  his  indirect 
references,  bon-owed  from  his  authors,  to  the  greater 
Greek  verse-writers  are  few,  and,  speaking  with  the 
reserves  due  in   the   case  of  so  voluminous  and   peculiar  a 

*  And   It  otnuot   be   too   oft^n   rv-  wh<>  would  not  girti  it  wilderacM  of  kll 

piMtnl  that  wheu   Bymatine  tneii   of  bub  tbi  vtry  gro*t«ft  loembera  of  tua 

)«ttvni  were  not  crilidAin;*  tlicy  wore  uwti  cIms  for   Jubn   StobHXM  or  Cod- 

uftcn  t1i>iu|:  kifinething  letter  /or  lu.  atuitino  CfpluUt. 
He  vrould    \>t  r  wttj  critic  hinweK 


t^ilt  /MMM- 
tion  oJt  a 

critieci 

judymrnl. 
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compilation  as  the  Bibliotheea,  I  do  not  rememl>er  any  inde- 
pendent piietical  criticism  of  his.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
criticisms  as  those  which  have  been  quoted  above  on  Lucian,  on 
laocrates,  on  Phrynichus,  and  others,  show,  in  the  first  place,  no 
contemptible  critical  acumen,  and  in  the  second  place,  a  critical 
attitude  which  is  worthy  of  a  good  deal  of  attention.  For  the 
literary  cliaracteristics  of  his  authors  Pliotius  distinctly  "has  a 
good  eye  " :  he  can  see  a  church  by  daylight  and  a  little  more 
also.  We  may  even  say  that  he  shows  a  good  deal  more 
detachment,  more  faculty  of  seeing  iiis  man  in  the  rounds  than 
any  pm-ely  classical  critic  displays.  Here  and  there,  as  in  his 
eulogy  of  Arrian,  he  is  a  little  too  technically  rhetorical,  and  has 
e\*idently  not  got  rid  of  the  notion  of  the  Figures  as  things 
possessing  a  real  existence.  And  there  is  more  than  a  trace  in 
him  of  the  growth  of  that  critical  jargon  which  has  been 
noticed  above,  certain  phrases  recnrring  rather  too  often,  like 
"gusto"  with  old-fashioned  critics,  and  divers  terra-s,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  mention,  with  ncw-fanglcd  ones.  But  tcchm- 
calities  are,  at  their  worst,  an  evidence  that  the  tccJim  exists. 
Further,  it  would  be,  as  has  been  seen,  extremely  unjust  to 
r^ord  Photius  as  &  mere  phrasc-mougcr.  His  criticism  of 
Lucian  is  as  comprehensive  as  it  is  shrewd,  it  is  "criticism  of 
life"  as  well  as  criticism  of  literature;  that,  of  Isocrates  shows 
that  he  was  not  to  be  caught  by  mere  scholastic  elegance ;  that 
of  Phryniduis,  that  he  had  an  eye  for  method;  his  notices  of 
the  Homauccrs,  that  he  could  appreciate  and  relish  kinds  out  of 
the  beaten  track  of  classical  literary  classification  and  practice ; 
the  remark  on  "merely  straightforward  periods"  is  a  just  and 
shrewd  one.  Not  only  would  Photius  have  made  an  exceedingly 
good  reviewer,  but  we  may  say  that  he  is  almost  the  |)atriarch 
of  reviewers  in  two  senses,  that  he  is  the  first  of  all  such  aa 
have  dealt  practically  with  literature  from  the  reviewer's  point 
of  view. 

To  say  this  is  of  course  not  to  give  unmitigated  and  indis- 
putable praise.  There  is  no  lack  of  advocates  of  the  devil  who 
will  say  that  the  reviewer's  point  of  view  is  not  easily  found  in 
a  very  original  age,  or  by  a  very  original  genius.  It  may  be  so 
—the  age  of  Photius  himself  was  certainly  not  a  very  original 
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age,  except  in  countries  where  the  point  of  view  of  the  re\iewer 
waa  as  certainly  quite  unknown.  But  this  is  not  the  question 
for  us ;  the  question  for  us  is,  Have  we  met  this  attitude  ?  Have 
we  come  upon  any  one  occupying  this  point  of  view  before  ? 
And  the  answer  must,  I  think,  be,  "  No ;  we  have  not."  Diou- 
ysius,  of  all  uur  writers,  comes  nearest  to  it,  for  Quintilian  is  too 
summary,  and  Longinus  is  considering  rather  a  single  quality 
of  literature,  as  shown  in  divers  authors,  tlian  divers  authors  by 
themselves,  and  as  presenting  a  combination  of  qualities  in  each 
case.  What  we  would  ^ive  almost  anything  for  is  a  coUection 
of  such  reviews  by  Aristotle ;  and  we  have  not  got  them.  We 
do  not  know  that  Aristotle  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing,^  though 
he  might  well  have  made  it  as  a  preparation  for  the  Jiketorie 
and  tlie  Foetus,  just  as  he  made  his  collection  of  "polities  "as 
a  preparation  for  the  Politics. 

The  absence  of  poetical  criticism  from  Photius  is  specially  to 
be  regretted,  l»ecause  it  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  tn  his  power  of 
recognising  and  analysing,  not  merely  the  finer  subtleties  of 
form,  but  the  more  complex  and  interesting  kinds  of  literary 
matter.  His  own  interests,  it  is  pretty  clear,  were,  though  he 
had  the  liking  for  novels  which  is  often  found  in  men  of  science 
and  business,  chietly  scientific,  historical,  and  philosophical,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  religion  in  pliilosophy.  There  is  probably  no 
Greek  writer,  whose  subject  in  any  way  admitted  of  it,  who  lias 
said  so  little  about  Homer.  In  dealing  with  Stob»>u$  he  has 
the  patience  (though,  as  has  been  seen,  he  is  far  from  being  a 
mere  enumerator)  to  enumerate  all  the  liends  of  tlie  i'l^/riinifuan. 
and  the  Ecloffct,  and  all  the  authors,  hundreds  of  them  as  there 
are,  whom  the  anthologist  has  laid  under  contribution.  Hut  he 
is  tempted  into  no  critical  asides  about  them.  He  is  assentially 
positive — frankly  busied  with  matter,  or  with  the  more  material 
side  of  form. 

Yet  to  the  historian  of  criticism  he  has  a  singular  in- 
terest, because  of  that  [Kisition  of  origin  which  has  been  notcfi. 
Cicero  and  Pliny  in  tlieir  libraries  were  in  a  position  to  do 
much  the  same  thing ;   had,  as  we  shall  see,  a  kind  of  dim 

*  Colaa,  which  otie  wuuld  ntber  uot  think,  be  mMut  the  iVoA/cm*  (v.  tujtra, 
p.  4B  tj.)  M  micb. 
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velleity  of  doing  it  now  and  then,  but  did  it  not.  Atheniens,  il 
he  had  cared  less  for  cooks  and  courtesans,  more  for  literature ; 
Aulus  GrelUus  and  Macrobius,  if  mere  philology  on  the  one 
hand,  and  mere  folk-lore  and  mythology  on  the  other,  had  not 
drawn  thera  aside,  would  probably  have  anticipated  him.  But 
no  one  actually  ha^ ;  nnnu  has  applied  tu  the  library  or  its  prose 
division  the  process  which  goes  to  the  making  of  a  catalogue 
raisonrU  in  painting.  No  doubt  Photius  leaves  a  good  deal  to 
be  dnne,  independently  of  his  silence  on  poetry  and  drama.  His 
comparison  is  so  limited  as  to  be  almost  non-existent ;  it  is 
much  if  he  can  compare  Heliodorus,  lamblichus,  and  Achilles 
Tatius  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  matters  erotic ;  Cteaiaa 
and  Herodotus,  on  the  score  of  i-esisting,  or  succumbing  t«, 
story-telling  digression,  liut  even  in  this  there  is  the  germ, 
the  rudiment,  of  the  great  Comparative  Method.  So  again  the 
olher  great  Lamp  of  Criticism,  the  historical  estimate,  still  has 
its  shutter  drawn  for  him.  A  vague  distinction  between  tiie 
^p^fuot  and  the  moderns  is  indeed  not  uncommon;  but  we 
have,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  no  distinct  line  drawn  between, 
the  two,  and  both  are  huddled  and  jumbled  together.  Photius 
has  not  yet  risen  to  that  highest  conceittiou  of  criticism  which 
involves  the  "  grasping  "  of  each  author  in  his  complete  self,  and 
the  placing  of  him  \n  the  general  literary  map  or  genealogy 
(whichever  phase  may  be  pi-eferred)  of  the  world.  And  lastly, 
the  silly  old  etiquette  of  silence  about  Latin  still  seems  to 
weigh,  if  unconsciously,  on  him.  He  does  indeed  allude  to 
the  birth-year  of  Virgil.  In  his  notices  of  iuatorians  of  Rome 
he  neoessarily  has  to  mention  some  Boman  matters,  and  he 
mentions  that  Cicero  was  slain  while  reading  the  Mcdm.  But 
my  memory,  assisted  by  Bekker's  excellent  index,  traces  no 
critical  remark,  comparative  or  independent,  about  any  great 
Latin  writer,  and  nothing  more  than  ihe  barest  mention  of  one 
or  two  by  name.  Yet,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  the  niche  we 
have  iudicaled  is  securely  his,  though  he  has  scarcely  yet  been 
established  in  it,' 


'  There  it  in  PbuUiut  &  Uter  notice  oj 
Inocntea,  in  caniiectiuu  witli  otb«ni  nl 
th«uttiik]ietof  Attic orftton;  uid  tli«M 


»re  diiedf  iuKrci^tiDg  fur  Hotoa  refer- 
cncn  to  Ui0  liLenuy  liUtoriui  Ciccilius, 
refinwl  to  b;  Longiiivu,  ud  Ut  Lon- 
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If  au  example  be  required  betweea  Photius  aud  John,  it 
may  be  found  (of  no  encouraging  character)  in  the  almost  con- 
temptible Homeric  Aiicffonex  of  Tzetzes '  written  in 
that  dreary  "  political "  verse,  the  only  consolation 
of  which  ia  the  remembrance  that,  whether  as  orifjin  or  echo, 
it  has  sometimes  been  connected  with  the  charming  Afcutnett 
jrropositum  metre  of  the  Latin  Middle  Ages.  In  Tzetzes,  the 
allegorical  method  neither  reaches  it^  pinnacle  of  fantasticality 
as  in  the  liomanee  of  tJtc  Rose, — ^there  is  often  something  faintly 
faAcinating  there, — nor  attains  to  t!ie  rather  imposing  mazes 
and  meanderings  of  fifteenth-century  personification,  but 
stumbles  along  in  pedestrian  gropings  of  this  kind '  (on  72.  i. 
5 1 7  sq.) :  "  The  groaning  of  Zeus  signifioth  a  puff  of  wind  moving 
the  eyebrows  of  him,  and  conducting  the  thickness  of  clouds. 
The  downcoming  of  Thetis  indicates  that  there  was  rain, 
which  is  also  a  kind  of  consentment  of  assistance.  And  the 
coming  of  Zeus  to  his  own  home  is  the  restoration  of  the 
atmosphere  to  its  former  condition,  having  thinned  out  the 
tliickness  of  the  cloud  to  rain.  The  rising  up  of  the  gods 
from  their  seats  is  the  confusion  and  disturbance  of  the  ele- 
ments," &.C.,  &c  The  much-ridiculed  allegorical  morals  of  the 
Ot^a  Hcmanorum  are  sense,  poetry,  piety,  to  this  ineffably  dull 
and  childish  attempt  to  substitute  a  cheap  pseudo- scientific 
Euhemerism  for  the  criticism  of  literature.  If  Allegory  had 
not  too  profitably  assisted  at  the  cradle  of  Greek  literature, 
she  certninly  infested  its  death-bed  in  her  most  decrepit  and 
malignant  aspect. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  l>e  too  contemptuous  of 
Byzantine  criticism.     Had  the  vast  mass  of  the  later  rhetorical 

Johnthr     scholiasts  yielded   nothing   to   the   sifting  but  tlie 

sicrtiou.    qviotation  in  John  the  Siceliote  (though  as  from  the 

Pkiioiofficat  MomUies,  not  the  llepl  "T^i/?),  by  name,  of  the 

Longinian  censure  on  the  Orithyia,  it  would  almost  he  justified 

in  existing,  not  to  mention  references  iu  others,  one  of  which 

gtnua    binuelf    m    "  Uie    critic    wUo  Demo«tlieii(«  referred  to  c«o  hivtUr  be 

floarisbed     uudcr    ClftiMtius''    {preile-  tlwt  »f  tlie  Of  pi 'Y^'ci'S. 

BWior  of  Aurtliwj).  "and  took  g"**  '  Ed-  Boiwonaile,  P»m,  la&l. 

•Iiufi  in  Iha  Btni^gle  u(  ZmotnA,  quflca  '  Kil.  ciU,  p.  81, 1.  209  if. 

at  the  Ou-IkmdL"  Bui  Ui«  criUcittD  on 
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shows  US  that  in  the  same  coUecbiou  Longmus  gave  a  dis- 
cussion (the  tendency  of  which  we  can  easily  guess)  on  the 
^omphodrs  or  "  mouthy."  *  But  the  siftings  are  not  quite  limited 
to  these  two. 

John,  who  appears  possibly,  if  not  at  all  certainly,  to  have 
had  the  surname  of  Doxopater,  and  tn  have  been  soinelimbs 
dcsiguQtcd  by  it,  appears  also  to  have  been  a  mouk.  He  must 
(on  his  own  authority)  have  observed  the  virtue  of  Poverty 
much  better  limn  sume  uf  his  fellows,  am)  few  of  Ihem  can 
have  more  avoided  the  vice  of  laziness.  His  voluminous  works 
devoted  to  Rhetoric  are  ranged  by  WaU*  under  eleven  titles: 
to  wit,  Prolegomena  and  Homilies  on  the  Vrogymnaaraata  of 
Aplitliouius,  General  Prolegomena  to  Rhetoric,  Commentaries 
on  the  States,  Inventions  and  Ideas  of  Hermogeues,  Epideictic 
speeches  on  the  Horae  and  against  the  Saracens,  a  destruc- 
tive discussion  of  the  myth  of  Prometheus,  a  "  Basileios  "  and 
a  "  Politikon."  These  works  contain  some  personal  details 
and  complaints,  which,  if  he  subaequenlly  became  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  were  heard  by  Fortune  in  her  less 
savage  mood ;  and  he  seems  to  have  busied  himself  with 
theology  and  history,  as  well  as  rhetoric.  But  it  is  very 
difficult  to  place  either  his  patriarchate,  or  consequently  his 
life,  chronologically.  He  might  have  been  the  John  Glycas 
who  held  the  dignity  frmn  1316  to  1320,  when  he  abdicated ; 
but  Glycas  seems  to  have  been  married.  So  perhaps  he  was 
John  Canmter,  an  earlier  occupant  (under  the  Latin  Empire)  of 
the  see  in  1204. 

AH  this,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  rather  unsubstantial  pageant ;  but 
John's  works  are  solid  enough.  Even  the  rrol&jomai/t  (taking 
them  as  his)  of  Doxopater,  and  the  Cowme.ntarus  oi\-  the  Idens 
(to  which  alone  we  have  access),  fill  five  hundred  pages.  It  is 
in  the  latter  that  we  are  to  look  for  anything  touching  our 
subject.  Tliey  are  rather  wide-ranging,  to  which  character  of 
theirs  we  doubtless  owe  the  Longinian  citation. 

Neither  did  .Tolm  always  observe  that  scrupulous  accuracy 
which  is  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  certain  class  of  critic,  that,  like 
a  true  altruist,  he  would  have  every  one,  except  himself,  possess 

*  r.  nijira,  p.  171  nott.  *  Vol.  rL  p.  5  «{. 
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it  At  the  opening  he  writes  "  Theinistocks  "  for  "  Miltindes." 
But  bis  erudition  is  considerable,  and  hiB  qualities  in  other 
respecta  not  conteiuptible.  It  is,  however,  very  noticeable  tliat 
he  is  as  much  inclined  to  the  general  and  disinclined  from  the 
particular  as  if  he  had  lived  fifteen  hundred  years  earlier.  Al- 
though he  is  no  slavish  Phttonist  (he  has  somewhere  the  happy 
phrase  ll\u,Ta>v  IXXarwrw  ai'ofiw?.  "  Did.  Tlato  ?  the  less 
Plato  he"),  he  is  fully  Platonic  in  his  scorn  of  the  fteptJtaX 
t^Mi,  of  the  mere  "characterising"  speeches,  Ly»iac  and  Iso- 
crateau,  and  so  forth,  and  aims  at  the  "  circumprohensivo  and 
comprehensive  "  idea  and  phrase  which  transcends  all  these. 
Thus  we  are  once  more  face  to  face  with  that  puttiug  of  the 
cart  before  the  horse  which  has  met  us  so  often — with  that 
discussion  of  Betvorj]^  and  yXvKVTfjt;  which  is  no  doubt  a  capital 
thing  in  its  way,  but  which  ought  to  be  preluded  and,  as 
military  men  say,  "  prepared  "  by  a  long^  by  an  almost  infinite, 
examination  of  the  individual  exponents  and  practitioners  of 
the  Vigorous  and  the  Sweet. 

It  is.  of  course,  fair  to  remember  that  he  is  annotating  Her- 
mogeneg,  and  that  he  can  hardly  he  expected  tn  follow  methods 
differeut  from  those  of  his  text.  IJ'Ut  it  necessarily  follows  that 
his  loyalty  leads  him  away  from  the  Belds  most  likely  to  be 
fertile  for  us,  and.  when  he  does  approach  them,  directs  him 
mainly  to  the  Orators,  and  to  them  chietty,  if  not  wholly,  from 
the  strictly  rhetorical  point  of  view.  Yet  he  is  by  no  means  ill 
to  read,  though  a  Utile  technical  and  abstract,  on  rhythm 
(opening  of  Hk.  I  chap,  i.) ;  and  if  he  has  gone  no  further  in 
reference  to  tftavraeria  than  all  before  him  except  Philostratus, 
that  is  no  great  reproach  to  him.  Undoubtedly,  however,  his 
chief — as  at  the  same  time  his  most  tantalising — attraction  is 
his  reference  to  things  which,  in  his  comparatively  modem 
period,  must  have  still  existed,  but  which  seem  now  to  be  ir- 
recoverably lost.  Such  ia  his  cjuotation,  p.  93,  of  certain  re- 
marks of  Longinus  on  the  poet  Menclaus.*  We  may  doubt 
whether  deBnite  poetical  criticism  from  the  excellent  John 
would   have   been   satisfactory,  when  we   Oud  him   assigning 


'  Api«rcotlr  thii  poet,  "  hj  taking 
paim,    clwn^^I    ftit    unhnjiiuly    giftnl 


tifttare  iato  •xmIdcm  and  bUmslew. 
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"  out-and-out "  *  poetical  quality  to  the  soft  inanity  of  Isocrates, 
and  the  want  of  it  to  the  rough  fire  of  Thucyditle-s.  Yet  in 
tlie  lower  and  "  composition -book  "  kind  of  cricif;ism  he  is  not 
to  seek — the  synopsis  of  clearuess  ac  p.  173  being  a  very  work- 
manlike composition.^ 

And  so,  withoul  further  minute  examination  of  this  curiosity, 
we  may  take  some  general  view  of  it  as  the  last  words — or 
fairly  representative  of  the  last  words  —  of  Greek  rhetorical 
criticism,  unaffected  by  medittval  literature,  unaffected  even  by 
Latin,  to  any  considerable,  or  at  least  avowed,  extent,  but 
turning  round  and  round  the  long-guarded  treasures  of  its  own 
special  hoard,  like  the  dragons  of  fable.  To  us,  perhaps,  the  hoard 
does  not  seem  very  inviting.  The  enormous  apparatus  of  dis- 
tinction and  teiminology  is  set  to  work,  almost  exclusively,  on 
matter  which  lias  neither  the  attraction  of  the  highest  restlietic 
problems,  nor  the  practical  interest  and  profit  of  direct  literary 
criticism  of  particulars.  There  is  abundance  of  learning,  aud 
by  no  means  a  dearth  of  mother-wit.  Hut  the  worst  side  of 
Scholasticism — the  side  which  was  long  unjustly  tnkeu  for  the 
whole,  but  which  m  a  side  thereof — makes  itself  almost  univer- 
sally felt.  Sometimes  one  almost  thinks  of  one  of  the  keenest, 
if  not  the  moat  generally  delectable,  strokes  of  liabelaisiau 
satire,  the  duel  of  signs  between  Panurge  and  Thaumast.  This 
•tts  and  that  -ia  huitle  through  the  air  almast  without  convey- 
ing understanding,  though  they  may  darken  a  good  deal.  "With 
sufficient  pjiins  and  goodwill,  you  may  disinter  many  a  shrewd 
remark,  many  a  really  useful  definition,  many  a  scrap  of  pre- 
cious information,  by  no  means  nnintelligently  used.  Bui  on 
the  whole,  the  impression  is  as  of  the  ghosl  of  Khetoric  strug- 
gling against  being  re-embodied  as  the  soul  of  Criticism. 


'   itrrtKpvt, 

'  Beside*  citiiig  the  OritA^ia  pu»- 
ogo  Juhti  k1m>  refers  to  Loitgiutui  m  ftd- 
mirii«  Mom  (WaU,  vl  211),  which,  of 


oourae,  ttretif^liflne  UievuppoeiMonthat 
be  bud  the  n^pi'T^avr  before  him  oofc 
B  little  {*'.  xu/ij'i,  |)p,  153^  13-i]. 


INTEKCHAPTER   I. 


We  have  endeavoured,  in  tlie  foregoing  Book,  to  survey — from 
the  actual  texts,  and  aduiitting  no  conjectaral  or  theoretical 
reconstruction — the  history  of  literary  criticism  in  Greece  and 
the  Greek  Empire  till  its  full.  It  is  our  duty  in  this  first  halt 
to  survey  this  survey — to  see  what  results  it  actually  gives  us, 
to  classify  and  arrange  litem,  to  account  fur  tliem  as  philosoph- 
ically 08  possible,  and.  without  digressing  into  the  quicksands 
of  theftry,  to  )ny  down  the  solid  road  of  logical  and  historical 
perspective. 

We  have  seen  that  criticism  in  Greece  began  from  two  differ- 
ent sonrces.  neither  of  which,  perhaps,  ^vas,  or  could  have  been 
expected  to  be,  likely  to  supply  it  in  an  absolutely  unmixed 
condition.     Tliere  was,  in  the  first   place,  the  strong  Greek  "^ 
philosophising  tendency,  working  upon  the  earliest  documents    ' 
(the  most  important,  then  as  now,  identified  with  the  name  of  ' 
Homer),  and  subjecting  them  to  processes  which  oftenest  took 
tlie  form  of  a  kind  of  rationalising  allegory.     The  second  was  ; 
the  invention,  for  more  or  less  practical  purposes,  of  the  art 
of  Rhetoric  or  Persuasive  Composition.     As,  in  the  first  place. 
the  collection  of  written  literature  was  very  small,  and  as  the 
oratorical  character  impressed  itself  more  or  less  strongly  upon 
nearly  all  Literature  iu  the  process  of  publication,  this  domin- 
ance of  Oratory  was  long  maintained,  and  continued,  almost  to 
the  latest  times,  to  prevent  Rhetoric  from  as.suniing  its  proper 
etymological  position  as  "  speech-craft "  in  the  widest  sense,  as 
the  art  of  artificially  arranged  language. 

Rut  this  inconvenicuce,  always  more  or  less  existing,  was 
mitigated  by  practice  in  divers  ways.     As  actual  literature. 
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both  prose  and  verse,  mustered  and  multiplied,  and  as  it  was 
more  and  ranra  enjoyed  by  the  keen  Greek  apiietite  for 
pleasures  of  all  kinds,  it  at  the  same  time  presented  more 
and  more  temptation  to  the  equally  keen  Greek  aptitude  for 
philosophical  inijuiry.  larger  and  larger  Ireaauries  were  made 
available  for  quotation  and  imitation ;  more  and  more  kinds 
of  literature  were  presented  to  the  student  for  iuvestigation, 
classitication,  inquiry  into  sources,  melliudfi,  efTccts.  And  so 
after  a  century,  or  a  century  and  a  half,  of  progress  and  ex- 
ercise, of  which  little  remains  to  us  except  the  brilliant,  but 
from  this  point  of  view  wayward,  work  of  Phito,  we  are  con- 
fronted, in  the  work  of  Aristotle,  with  an  Art  of  Poetry,  incom- 
plete in  certain  ways,  but  singularly  mature  in  its  own  way, 
witli  an  Art  of  Prose  which,  though  it  ha*  not  yet  by  any 
means  recognised  its  real  nature  and  estate,  and  persists  in 
regarding  itself  as  an  Art  of  Persuasion  merely,  lias  yet 
accumulated  many  valuable  observations,  and  has  made  the 
paths  of  future  investigators  fairly  straight  and  smooth. 

While,  however,  the  oratorical  pre*JCCupatiou  prevented 
Rhetoric  from  attaining  the  development  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  expected,  both  Ithetoric  and  Poetics  were  very 
seriously  obstructed  by  the  unequal  growth  of  literary  kinds 
within  Greek  itaelf,  and  by  tlie  absence  of  any  other  literature 
with  which  to  compare  such  kinds  as  existed,  and  by  which  to 
discern  the  absence  of  those  that  did  not  exist.  The  whole  of 
Greek  Poetic  was  prejudicially  uB'ccted— and  the  aftection  haa 
continued  to  be  a  source  of  evil  in  all  criticism  since — by  the 
accidental  lateness  of  prose  tictlon  in  Greek  literature;  just  as 
the  whole  of  Greek  llhetoric  was  prejudiciully  aifecied  by  the 
accidental  predominance  of  Greek  oratory.  The  habit — in  the 
main  a  snun<l  one — of  generalising  frnm  the  actual  facts,  led  to 
very  arbitrary  theories  of  more  literary  kinds  than  one.  It  was 
assumed  that  what  we  may  call  "  iieriodic  "  Epic  was  the  only 
kind;  and  Komaiice,  which  may  be  very  fnirly  called  a  "loose" 
Epic,  was  barred  as  improper.  Still  more  was  the  same  distinc- 
tion ignored  in  drama;  where  a  single,  though  in  its  way  veiy 
perfect,  form  of  Tragedy  was  arbitrai'ily  a.ssiimed  to  l>e  the  only 
one  possible  or  permissible.      So   the  accideniul   and  easily 
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separable  extravagances  and  licences  of  the  Ancient  Comedy 
were  allowed  lo  obacure  its  merlls,  and  depress  its  rank,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  critic.  Lyric  —  perhaps  the  very  highest  of  all 
literary  kinds,  as  it  uinst  be  the  oldest,  and  is  the  most  peren- 
nial— became  a  mere  appendage  to  tragedy.  The  great  kind  of 
History,  in  wliich  Greece  had  already  produced  such  nia]?nificent 
examples,  was  in  the  same  way  regarded  as  a  sort  of  baggage- 
waggon  to  oratorical  Rhetoric ;  and  the  dialogic  form  which  was 
preferred  in  philosophy,  partly  owing  to  the  habits  of  the 
nation,  ami  partly  owing  tu  the  towering  ennnence  of  Plato, 
was  in  the  same  way,  or  much  the  same  way,  allowed  or 
forced  to  attach  itself  to  the  same  train. 

But  these  mischiefs,  tliough  sulficieittly  considerable,  and 
assisted  by  the  ignorance  (changed  latterly  in  the  worse  days 
to  a  contemptuous  ignoring)  of  other  languages,  were  by  do 
means  the  equals  of  tliose  caused  directly  by  tliis  ignorance, 
while  they  were  aggravated  by  it  in  every  way.  If,  wliile  we 
are  certainly  not  superior  to  the  ancients  in  most  branches  of 
literatnre,  where  conipariaon  is  possible,  we  may  challenge 
them  more  safely  in  criticism,  it  is  due  almost,  if  not  quite 
wholly,  to  what  has  been  called  the  illegitimate  advantage 
of  our  possession  of  an  infinitely  larger  stock  of  accumulated 
literature,  and  of  the  fact  that  this  literature  is  distributed  over 
the  most  various  times,  nations,  and  languages.  It  is  the  rarest 
thing  at  any  time  to  find  a  critic  of  the  first  class  who  is  not 
acquainted  with  literatures  besides  his  own;  and  it  is  almost 
invariable  lu  lind  tliat  th>i;  mistakes  which  great  critics  make 
arise  out  of  ignorance  or  forgetfutness  of  other  literatures 
besides  their  own.  But  even  in  antiquity  there  ia  uo  critic 
of,  or  appruacliing,  this  first  class,  except  Aristotle,  wlio  suffered 
the  full  exposure  to  this  disability.  As  a  "  tongue  of  compari- 
son" Longiuus  kuew  Latin:  Dionysius  and  Quintilian,  who,  if 
not  critics  of  the  first  class,  are  not  far  off  it,  knew,  the  one 
Latin,  the  other  Greek.  But  Aristotle  (unless  the  legends 
about  Alcxnudcr  having  sent  him  Indian  communications  have 
any  basis,  and  unless  we  take  the  references  of  Plato  and 
others  to  Egyptian  stories  as  having  much  more  solid  ground 
than  there  is  any  reason  to  accord  them)  had  none,  and  could 
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have  had  none:  while,  even  if  he  had  been  stocked  with  Egyptian 
and  Sanscrit,  these  wonid  have  done  him  but  little  good,  Ihoiiph 
Ihey  might  have  corrected  his  delusions  as  to  tlie  necessary  con- 
nection of  poetry  and  fiction.  It  must  always  be  reckoned  as 
one  of  Uie  most  fatal  proofs  of  the  literary  inferiority  of  the 
fioman  genius  that  the  younger  literature,  though  it  enjoyed 
the  bilingual  advantage  to  the  full,  made  so  little  advance  on 
the  older  in  criticism. 

For  the  three  centuries  between  Aristotle  and  Dionysius  we 
are  but  ill  provided  with  original  texts.  But  both  from  what 
we  have,  and  from  such  noticea  as  are  trustwortliy,  we  can  be 
tolerably  sure  Uiat  attention  was  almost  entirely  devoted,  on  the 
one  side  to  the  verbal  or  material  criticism  of  the  Alexandrian 
and  Pergamene  schools,  on  the  other  to  technical  Khetoric.  Now 
the  former,  though  a  most  necessary  anciUa  to  literary  apprecia- 
tion proper,  is  always  to  be  kept  in  proper  subordination  to 
her  mistress;  and  the  conditions  of  the  latter,  though  in 
one  sense  favourable  to  criticism  (inasmuch  as  the  stock  of 
actual  literature  was  always  increasing,  and  the  temptation  to 
turn  to  it  from  mere  declamation  -  making  might  at  Wast  be 
expected  to  be  always  stronger),  was  in  itself  becoming  more 
and  more  a  futile  technique.  Symbouleutic  oratory  (above 
vestry  rank)  was  killed  and  kept  dead  by  the  petty  tyrants,  the 
less  successors  of  Alexander,  and  lastly  the  Komau  rule. 
Judicial  Rhetoric  tended  to  confine  itself  to  minor  causes. 
Only  Epideictic,  tlie  most  dangerous  of  the  kinds,  began  to 
flourish  more  and  more,  and  resulted  by  degrees,  as  we  liave 
seen,  in  the  creation  of  a  singular  profession  or  pseudo-profes- 
sion, the  members  of  which  had  about  them  something  of  the 
travelling  lecturer,  souxething  of  the  popular  preaclier,  some- 
thing— nay,  a  good  deal — of  the  hack  bonk-makor,  and  not  a 
little  of  the  journalist  pure  and  simple.  TTieir  own  study  of 
literature,  unless  they  kept  to  the  stock  passages  of  the  text- 
books, must  have  been  fairly  thorough ;  but  literature  was  to 
them  partly  what  Burton's  Anntortiy  was  to  Captain  Shandon,  a 
mere  dictiouary  of  quotations,  partly  a  collection  of  patterns. 
Very  rarely  did  they  take  it  by  itself  even  for  the  canvas  of 
one  of  their  show-orations,  and  when  they  did  it  was  seldom  or 
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never  from  the  point  of  view  of  appreciation  of  alriotly  literary 
beauty. 

For  about  half  a  century  before  and  a  century  after  the 
Christian  era  the  record,  even  putting  Latin  criticism  aside 
altogether,  is  a  more  distinct  one.  Diouysius  uC  Haticarnassus, 
Plutarch,  and  Dion  Chrysostom,  give  us  a  good  deal  more 
material  tlian  we  have  yet  hiid.  But  the  re-sults  of  the  in- 
spection of  it  are  not  wholly  satisfactory.  Diouysius  of 
Haticarnassus  is,  as  has  been  said,  perhaps  our  typical  speci- 
men of  Llie  literary  critic  of  antiquity.  He  has  far  lesa  force 
and  method  and  origiuality  than  Aristotle;  but  then  ho  is 
a  student  confining  himself  Co  lihetoric  and  History,  not  a 
world  -  philosopher,  taking  up  the  philosophy  of  literature 
merely  as  part  of  a  whole.  He  has  far  less  genius  than 
Longinus  j  but  he  is  also  far  more  copiously  preserved.  We 
read  him  with  respect;  we  meet  just  and  acute  observations 
in  him ;  we  can  even  occasionally  compliment  him  on  some- 
thing like  (never  quite)  the  "grasp"  of  tlie  comic  fragment. 
But  he  is  still  partly  un<ier  the  limitations  of  his  technical 
rhetoric,  partly  under  others  less  easy  to  describe  exactly ; 
and  he  neglects  Latin  literature,  by  his  time  a  very  consider- 
able entity.  He  cannot  wliolly  bring  himself  to  regard  litera- 
ture as  literature.  With  Plutarch  the  case  is  much  worse,  for 
it  is  evident  that  he  will  not  do  this  at  all.  It  is  an  educating 
and  ethical  influence;  a  convenient  storehouse  of  fact  and 
example ;  a  respectable  profession ;  but  not  a  great,  a  sovereign, 
and  an  infinitely  delightful  art.  As  for  Dion  (the  most  literary 
of  the  pure  rhetoricians,  and  a  favourable  example  of  them),  he 
is  only  an  entertainer,  the  showman  of  another  art,  which  is 
not  quite  coarse,  but  is  certainly  not  in  llie  highest  sense  fine. 
Lnctan,  somewhat  later,  is  a  true  artist,  a  true  man  of  letters, 
and  occasionally  a  critic,  endowetl  with  unerring  eyes  and  the 
very  Sword  of  Sharpness  itself :  but  he  is  this  only  at  times, 
and  even  at  those  times  he  is  too  negative. 

If  we  advance  a  little  in  poiut  of  lime  and  turn  our  attention 
to  the  strict  teaching  and  practice  of  Rhetoric  itself,  from  the 
second  century  onward,  and  probably  backward  almo.st  to  the 
very  time  of  Aristotle,  the  spectacle  is  even  less  satisfactory 
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The  work,  of  wliich  Ilermogenea  ami  Aphthonius  are  the  cory- 
phiei,  leading  an  innumerable  chorus  of  followers  and  com- 
mentators, who  couttuiie  for  more  tlmn  a  thousand  years,  is 
not  exactly  contemiHible  work.  Work  conducted  with  ex- 
treme diligence  and  also,  at  any  rate  in  Kome  cases,  with 
remarkable  alertness  and  acutcness  of  mind,  can  never  be 
wholly  contemptible.  But  it  is  work  disappointing,  unsatisfy- 
ing, and  even  irritating  to  the  last  degree.  The  technical 
Bhetoric,  always  arbitrarily  limited  in  subject  and  perversely 
conventional  in  method,  has  practically  lost  all  chance  of 
exercising  itself  in  tlie  noblest  of  its  three  divisions.  Ue- 
liberative  oratory  is  dead,  except  iu  exercises  and  make- 
believes,  and  the  bread- winning  chicanery  of  forensic,  the 
frivolities  (hollow  except  as  also  bread-winning)  of  epideictic, 
have  usurped  the  whole  room.  It  might  be  thought  that 
in  this  bereaved  condition  the  art  would  bethink  itaelf  of 
that  profitable,  dignified,  and  delightful  application  which  it 
had  always  more  or  less  directly  practised,  but  which  had 
seemed  less  dignified  than  Persuasion  —  tlie  art  of  literary 
criticism  proper.  But  it  does  nothing — or  but  little — of  the 
kind.  The  remarks  of  Hermogenes  on  Frigidity  are  not  bad ; 
the  doubtful  Demetrius,  in  his  study  of  Interpretation,  is 
net  far  from  the  true  kingdom :  others  approach  it  Iiere  and 
there.  The  invention  of  that  critical  "  lingo,"  to  which  refer- 
ence has  more  than  once  been  made,  is  something,  though  a 
something  liable  to  abuse,  and  capable  of  standing  in  the 
way  of  better  things.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  endless  pro- 
cession  of  some  fifty  generations,  from  the  author  of  the 
JihH.  ad  Alrx.  to  John  of  Sicily,  busies  itself  either  on  the 
one  hand  with  endless  distinctions,  systemalisations,  and 
terminologies,  with  everlastingly  twining  strands  of  new  colour 
into  the  rope  that  lets  down  the  bucket  iuto  the  empty  well, 
and  varying  the  staves  and  hoops  of  the  bucket  itself;  or  on 
the  other  with  the  provision  of  cut-and-dried  patterns  for  the 
use  of  the  brainless,  with  telling  tougue-lied  sophists  what  they 
are  to  say  at  the  funeral  of  a  fifth  cousin,  and  how  to  make 
the  most  of  a  harbour  which  is  dry  for  three-quarters  of 
every  tide. 
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Ainidsl  all  this  desert  and  chaos  of  wasted  industry  there 
stands  the  great  rock  of  the  Ile/ji  "T^oi/?.  with  iu  shade  and 
refreshment  in  the  weary  land  of  its  own  contemporaries, 
and  with  its  hrow  catching  the  dawn  which  was  not  to  shiue 
fully  for  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  is  hardly  noon- 
day yet.  Tn  the  section  devoted  to  it  we  have  examined,  as 
thoroughly  as  our  limits  permitted,  the  Sfiecial  merits  and 
defects  of  this  great  little  book  ;  it  is  only  necessary  here 
to  lay  a  slight  additional  stress  on  the  fact  that  if  it  be  not 
the  sole  book  of  antiquity  —  the  sole  book,  except  Dante's, 
of  antiquity,  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Kenaissance,  and  the 
earlier  modern  times — to  set  forth  tl\at  critical  ideal  which 
comprehends  the  formal  and  the  material,  the  verbal  and 
the  ideal  merits  of  literature,  it  exhibits  this  comprehension 
as  no  other  book  does.  To  confine  ourselves  to  our  present 
special  subject — the  criticism  of  Greek  antiquity — Plato  may 
alternate  noble  liights  with  ciirious  crotchets  about  literature; 
Aristophanes  may  criticise  from  the  point  of  view  of  robust 
common-sense  which  is  yet  not  in  the  least  Philistine;  Aris- 
totle may  have  almost  a  mathematical  grasp  of  his  own 
DOCioDS  of  form,  and  a  generous  enthusiasm  for  certain  kinds 
of  dignity  in  subject  and  proportion ;  Dionysius  may  show 
that  adherence  to  teclinique  (and  a  rather  vicious  technique 
too)  is  qnite  compatible  with  genuine  literary  appreciation. 
But  all  these,  and  much  more  others,  have  their  eyes  mainly 
off  the  object.  Aristotle  himself  at  times,  lesser  men  like 
Plutarch,  who  have  misread  their  Plato,  continually,  seem  to 
think  it  rather  vain  to  look  at  that  object  at  all.  The  intel- 
ligent enjoyment  of  literature;  the  intimacy  with  it,  at  once 
voluptuous  and  intellectual;  the  untiring,  though  it  may  be 
never  fully  satisfied,  quest  after  the  secret  of  its  charms,  never 
Delecting  the  opportunity  of  basking  and  revelling  in  them 
— these  things,  till  we  cume  to  Longiuus,  are  rare  indeed. 
And  when  we  do  meet  them,  the  rencontre  is  of  a  sort  of 
accidental  and  shamefaced  character.  When  we  come  to 
Longiuus  there  is  no  mure  false  modesty.  "  Beautiful  words 
are  the  light  of  thought."  These  words  themselves  are  the 
lantern  of  criticism. 
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Elsewhere  it  gleams  more  faiutly ;  though  it  would  be  as 
iingratefijl  oa  it  would  l>e  Philistine  to  ignore  the  debt  whicli 
we  owe  to  others,  from  Aristotle  himself  downwards.  U  is 
characteristic  of  Greek  criticism — and  it  is  the  secret  of  its 
weakness  as  well  a8  of  its  strength — that  it  is  uiore  busy  with 
kinds  than  with  authors,  with  authors  thau  with  books.  And 
when  it  is  busy  with  authors  at  all,  it  is  hardly  ever  busy 
with  them  as  wholes,  aa  phenomena  occupying  an  individual 
plnco  in  the  literary  cosmos  i  but  almost  always  as  examples 
of  tliia  or  that  quality,  as  supplying  illustrations  of  this  or 
that  Figure,  aa  giving  a  good  pattern  for  6ucli'and*8ucli  a 
progymnasmo,  a  model  for  dealing  with  such-and-such  a  stasis. 
Proceeding  in  this  way,  criticism  attempts — and  fails — to  be 
scientiSc ;  it  renounces  its  right  to  be  artistic,  and  effecta  the 
renunciation.  The  individual  ethos  of  the  poet,  tlic  more  solid 
but  not  less  individual  ethos  of  the  proseman,  Hies  oif  and  melts 
away,  when  each  is  merely  regarded  aa  au  example  of  "todHes" 
or  "tallotcs"  as  ft  lecturer's  cabinet,  in  which  you  put  your 
hand  to  draw  out  an  illustration  of  Anadiplo.si.s  or  I'alillogia. 
Almost  may  the  most  idealist  of  metaphysical  students  think 
of  turning  to  sheer  Hobbism,  of  blaspheming  "7i4^^es  and  tuda 
and  (its,"  when  he  sees  them  draggeil  in  and  abused  after  this 
fatal  fashion,  which  even  Aristotle  does  not  wholly  escape,  and 
in  which  others  indulge  as  if  it  were  their  sole  and  legitimate 
business. 

It  follows  that,  except  for  the  stock  contrast  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides,  in  respect  of  the  Orators  (the  exception  being 
there  due  to  an  obvious  reason),  and  t-o  a  less  extent  of  the 
Tlirce  Tragedians,  we  have  very  few  studies  at  once  coraprelien- 
sive  and  comparative  of  authors  in  Greek,  and  that,  out  of 
Longimis,  such  studies  as  we  have  are  scrappy,  technical,  and 
altogetlier  lacking  in  that  critical  a-wdpTratrfui  which  tlie  great 
loais  of  Simylus  requires.  There  is  really  no  second  passage  in 
Greek  which  can  be  put  alongside  of  the  Ixingininn  estimate  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  agree  or  disf^ree  as  we  may  with  the 
details  of  this. 

Another  and  a  very  important  matter  (which  it  is  fairer 
and  more  philosophical  to  call  rather  a  defect  of  our  under* 
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BtaDdiu;>  than  a  defect  of  the  matter  presented  to  it)  lies  iu  that 
imposeibiUty  of  attaining  the  Greek  standpoint  as  to  certain 
rhythmical  and  verbal  matters,  which  has  been  more  than  once 
glanced  at,  aud  which  is  instanced  in  the  case  of  Longiuus 
himself.  Few  among  the  wiser  even  of  those  who  have  paid 
special  attention  to  the  subjects  of  Greek  music  and  Greek 
pronunciation  would,  I  think,  assert,  that  they  thoroughly 
understand  tlie  passages  relating  to  pn>8e  rhytlim,  and  the 
special  suitableiieBs  of  the  cretic  and  some  of  the  pieons  as 
the  base-feet  for  it.  And  it  is  practically  admitted  by  most 
sober  and  well  -  instructed  critics  that  both  Aristotle  and 
Longinus  make  strictures  upon  things  as  "  frigid "  and  in  bod 
taste,  that  they  ostracise  metaphors  and  ban  conceits,  which 
to  any  modern  criticism  (putting  aside  mere  assentation)  seem 
perfectly  harmless,  if  not  positively  admirable.  The  same  thing 
occurs  iu  English  and  French  to  this  day,  although  in  this  case 
all  the  ilifliculties  which  beset  us  in  relation  to  Greek  disappear, 
except  the  radical  difference  of  national  (not  now  even  of 
temporal)  ear  and  brain.  A  phrase  of  Uossuet,  which  seems  to 
French  ears  even  of  to-day  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  majestic  melody, 
will  strike  very  well  -  instructed  Englishmen  as  a  rhetorical 
jingle  :  and  French  critics  of  enthusiasm  nnd  enlightenment  will 
see  no  diflerence  between  the  music  uf  Moore  and  that  of 
Shelley,  or  rather  prefer  the  former.  In  the  other  sphere,  what 
is  to  an  Englishman  a  piece  of  dry  hnmnur  will  appear  to  a 
Frenchman  a  snup-enu  monstrosity;  aud  a  Frenchman's  ideal 
of  manly  eloqueuce,  dignitied  or  passionate  as  the  ease  may  be, 
will  seem  to  an  Englishman  to  show  nothing  but  the  maudlin 
pathos  of  a  drunkard,  or  the  petulant  braggadocio  of  a  child. 
Yet  here  there  are  inuuuiijrable  side-lights,  a  long  course  of 
partially  identical  history,  literature,  aud  religion,  the  experi- 
ence of  persons  of  both  nations  who  have  lived  in  and  with  the 
other,  to  guide  us.  No  wonder  thai,  when  we  have  none  of  these 
things,  we  should  be  puzzled.  Yet  the  quarrel,  such  aa  it  is, 
with  the  Greek  critics,  is  not  so  mucli  tliat  their  estimatee, 
low  or  high,  difier  from  ours,  as  that  they  have  given  us  so 
few  documents  from  their  own  side  to  help  out  the  contrast. 
Even  one  essay,  on  both  the  literatures,  by  a  Greek  to  set  over 
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Bgainat  the  invaluable  survey  by  Qitiiitilian  would  be  not 
merely  something  for  wliich  we  could  gladly  exchange  most 
of  the  Greek  writers  on  Uhetoric.  except  Aristotle,  but  some- 
thing in  consideration  of  which  we  would  gladly  read  all  these 
writers,  nnd  make  no  complaint  of  them.  As  it  is,  we  have 
to  go  to  Photius.  a  representative  of  a  time  and  thought  far 
more  alien  from  those  of  the  (Ireeks  proper  than  is  Quintillan 
himself,  for  full  review  of  even  Greek  writers,  and  he  also  is 
Bilent  about  Latin. 

But  "something  sealed  the  mouths  of  these  Evangelists."  It 
is  perhaps  not  unphilosophical  to  think  that  this  silence  was  the 
price  the  world  had  to  pay  for  the  confident  and  magnificent 
ftdvfltice  which  it  uiadu  under  the  guidance  of  the  Greek  geniui>. 
If  that  genius  had  been  less  confident,  if  it  had  assumed  less 
cnvalinrly  that  no  other  literature  cotild  be  worth  taking  into 
account,  if  it  had  hesitated  and  faltered  about  syatematising 
boldly  whatever  had  been  produced  by  itself,  and  tdlowing 
everything  else  (if  anything  else  existed)  to  go  /tor'  ovpov, 
what  we  have  would  probably  not  have  been  vouchsafed  to  us. 
And  in  that  case  we  should,  as  probably,  never  liave  made  up 
the  loss.  The  estimable  but  not  wise  persons  who  try  to  make 
out  that  the  undoubtedly  rich  and  great  languages  and  litera* 
tures  of  Modern  Europe  can  supply  substitutes  for  those  of 
Greece  and  Rome  overlo<)k,  ignore,  or  perhaps  are  honestly 
ignorant  of,  the  fact  that  the  very  strong  points  of  these 
modern  languages  and  literatures,  their  Romantic  ebb  and  flow, 
their  uncertainty,  their  complaisance  to  the  vagaries  of  the 
individual,  their  lack  of  logical  system  and  ordoniufnce,  make 
it  impossible  that  they  should  ever  give  us  the  principles  of 
fixity  which  we  find  in  the  Classical  tongues.  Those  of  us 
who,  far  more  by  chance  and  good  fortune  than  by  any  de- 
liberate and  virtuous  jjroairesis.  happen  to  be  acquainted  pretty 
eqnally  with  Iwth  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  know  that 
neither  will  do  alone,  but  that  for  the  education  both  of  the 
world  at  large  and  of  any  epoch  of  it,  the  Ancient  is  even 
more  necessary  than  the  Modern. 

Some  idea  of  the  positive  extent  of  our  debts  to  Greek  is 
necessary  to  this  history,  though  a  risum6  of  them  is  no  easy 
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thing  to  give.  In  the  first  place  haa  to  be  reckoned  the  laying 
of  the  foundations  of  mere  grammar — the  preliminary  to  every 
kind  of  graphka  IfxU.  This  must  have  been  done  pretty  early, 
and  there  is  nu  languagu  in  the  literary  record  with  which  it 
could  be  done  for  the  first  time  to  so  much  advantage  as  with 
Greek.  Some  lanj»uages,  as  Latin  and  its  daii;;hter  French,  have 
a  sort  of  peddling  tendency  to  purely  arbitrary  rule,  and  to  en- 
forced observance  of  it.  Others,  the  chief  example  of  which  is 
English,  have  had  too  haphazard  a  history,  and  are  too  much 
of  ingrained  rebels  to  strict  cunventlon,  to  admit  of  elaborate 
grammar,  despite  the  athletic  attempts  which  are  sometimes 
made  to  discover  it  in  them.  Between  these  two,  Greek  presents 
not  so  much  the  happy  mean  as  the  consummate  union  of  all 
the  best  qualities.  It  evidently  possessed,  from  the  remotest 
time  at  which  we  have  any  traces  of  literature,  an  innate  sense 
of  projMjrtion  and  grammatical  symmetry  to  i,nnde  it,  first  into 
unconscious  and  thiiu  into  conscious  syrameiry  of  accidence 
and  syntax,  besides  a  native  melody  at  once  sweet,  vigorous, 
and  disciplined,  which  made  it  the  ideal  raw  material  for  pro- 
sody. On  the  other  hand,  the  intense  philosophical  spirit  of  the 
Greeks,  and  their  love  of  liberty,  saveil  them  froui  the  hard  and 
fast  irrntionality  of  the  grammars  of  some  languaires,  and  from 
the  tendency,  not  merely  to  nmke  arbitrary  rules,  but  to  insist 
on  their  observance  with  absolute  rigidity.  Thu  result  was  a 
grammar  which  to  this  day  is  the  pattern  grammar  of  the  world 
— as  flexible  as  it  is  symmetrical,  as  intelligently  free  as  it  ia 
philosophically  policed, — an  eternal  liarniony  of  idiom  and  rale. 
We  have  glanced  in  the  above  paragraph  at  Prosody,  b\it 
something  more  must  be  said  on  this  head,  for  the  debt  of 
literary  criticism  to  Greek  in  this  respect  is  almost  the  mightiest 
item  of  the  total  account.  The  mathematical  element,  which 
distinguishes  this  part  of  Gnimmor,  enables  a  people  with  a 
suitable  language,  and  a  sufficient  stock  of  experiments  in  it,  to 
discover  something  much  more  like  a  universal  calculus  than  is 
possible  in  Accidence  and  Syntax ;  and  the  Greeks  discovered 
tiiis.  Prosody  is  a  science  which,  in  its  pure,  though  of  course 
not  in  its  applied,  divisions,  as  regards  strictly  metrical  writ- 
ing, they  practically  found  ont  once  for  all. 
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There  are  systems  of  ihytlim — early  I-atin  probably,  early 
Teutonic  certainly — to  wliich  this  prosody  does  not  apply,  ex- 
cept partially,  if  it  applies  at  all.  But  a))  poetries  that  depend 
upon  metre — that  is  to  aay,  ou  the  urruugeiucnt  of  equivalenced 
syllabic  values  in  certain  recurring  orders — are  governed  by  tlie 
laws  which  the  Greeks  diHcovered,  and  whicii  the  Greeks  ex- 
emplified. On  this  side,  therefore  (and  it  is  a  uiost  important 
aide),  the  literary  critic  owes  them  everything.  They  have 
furnished  hira  with  every  tool  that  he  requires  for  taking  to 
pieces  the  ineehaiiism  of  the  Ancient  Mui'incr,  as  well  as  of  the 
choruses  of  the  Agamemnon,  of  the  odes  of  Hugo  as  well  as  of 
those  of  Pindar,  of  the  Nordsee  of  Heine  as  of  the  fraj^nents  of 
Sappho  and  Alaeus.  And  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  if  we 
possessed  more  of  their  work  on  prose  rhythm,  that  subject 
also,  and  the  kindred  one  of  the  so-called  accentual  rhythms 
of  Latin  and  early  Teutonic  verse,  would  be  almost  as  much 
facilitated. 

"When  we  pass  beyond  these  elements  and  come  to  the 
general  subject  of  Uhetoric  (which,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  at 
least  some  places  is  recognised  as  covering  the  whole  ot^raphica 
lexis)  and  Poetics,  the  advances  in  both  departments,  but  especi- 
ally in  tlie  latter,  are  still  very  great,  if  not  so  great  propor- 
tionately. We  have  only  one  poetical  kind^that  of  Tragedy, 
as  understood  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  and  practised  by  the 
three  gi'eat  tragedians — which  has  been  subjected  to  a  thorough 
critical  examination  in  extant  text  But  then  this  examination 
ia  80  thorough  that,  in  reference  to  the  particular  kind,  hardly 
anything  has  been  addetl  since.  We  have,  iu  reference  lo  the 
capital  example  of  another  kind.  Epic  (again  as  understood  hy 
the  Greeks),  a  large  variety  of  treatments,  from  Aristotle  to 
Longinus.  which,  if  they  do  not  give  as  firm  and  systematic  a 
theory  of  this  as  of  the  former,  yet  go  far  towards  doing  so. 
Of  the  remaining  divisions  of  poetry  we  learn,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, less  from  the  Greeks;  and  even  in  examples  we  are, 
except  in  80  far  as  the  Ode  and  the  Idyl  are  concerned,  very 
lamentably  ill  supplied.  But  iu  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other, 
the  fragments  are  precious.  And  it  may,  iu  such  a  book  as  the 
present,  be  pardonable  once  more  to  point  to  the  feather  iu  the 
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cap  of  Criticism  furnished  by  the  fact  clial,  but  for  two  critics, 
we  should  be  destitute  of  these  two  great  lyrics  of  Sappho 
which,  ontaide  Uie  contents  of  drama,  are  the  crown  and  tlower 
of  Greek  lyrical  poetry. 

In  prose  the  same  complete  examination  was  only  given,  and, 
in  the  special  conditions  so  often  refeiTed  to,  could  only  have 
been  given,  to  one,  and  that  the  least  important  of  all  tlie  div- 
isions of  prose  literature — to  Oratory.  Oratory  is.  after  all,  the 
prose  literature  of  the  savage.  It  is  in  no  degree  a  contradic- 
tion to  this  that  it  should  have  reached  its  highest  pitches  at 
periods  which  were  not  at  all  savage — in  t!ie  palmy  days  of 
Athens,  in  the  agony  of  the  Republic  at  Rome,  in  the  Kugland  of 
the  eigliteenth  century — for  it  i^  scarcely  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  one  period  of  modern  times  when  savagery  ruled 
once  more  supreme,  the  French  Revolution,  thougli  Oratory  cer- 
tainly did  tlien  share  the  shameful  tlirone.  This  confirms  the 
doctrine  just  laid  down  nimpliciier,  the  others  confirm  it  in- 
directly. In  the  great  age  of  Greece  savagery  was  passing;  but 
the  eflbrt£  of  civilisation  were  directetl  to  making  perfect  what 
the  savage  ages  had  regarded  as  most  important  The  whole 
condition  of  Roman  life  tended  to  support  oratory.  And  In 
eigliteeuth -century  England  it  so  happened  that  poetry  was  in 
abeyance;  prose  fiction  was  making  its  way  half  in  the  dark; 
history  was  but  just  rising;  and  philosophy,  though  still  much 
cultivated,  had  nut  got  out  of  the  strangling  grasp  of  Locke 
Even  if  these  propositions  be  disputable,  the  fact  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  orator)'  in  Greece  is  not;  nor  is  tlie  ihoroughness 
(surpassing  even  that  of  the  treatment  of  trage^ly)  which  was 
accorded  to  its  study. 

Inadequate,  however,  as  was  the  treatment  of  prose  kinds  in 
general  by  the  Greeks,  even  with  such  examples  before  them  as 
Plato  and  Tliucydides  and  Herodotus,  they  did  treat  them: 
and  their  treatment  of  the  main  criticid  aspects  of  prose  was, 
if  not  always  well  directed,  even  more  searching  and  thorough 
than  their  treatment  of  verse.  They  did  not  neglect  rhythm  as 
it  was  neglected,  with  rare  exceptions,  by  all  nindern  criticism 
till  recently.  They  bestowed  upon  prose  diction  much  of  the 
sometimes  (o  us  not  fully  intelligible,  but  constantly  fruitful. 
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care  which  they  had  also  bestowed  on  the  diction  o(  poetry. 
Tiiey  hit  at  once  on  the  great  funcLimentftl  principle — that 
while  ordinary  language  br&eds  clearuess,  language  of  an  un- 
familiar character  (from  whatever  source  that  unfamiliarity 
may  he  derived)  breeds  the  power  of  »/nV[rt?i^— which  ngaiu 
not  all  modem  critics,  nor  even  the  majority  of  Tiiodern  critics, 
seem  to  have  been  able  to  grasp.  And  then  they  hit  upon 
the  Figures. 

A  good  deal  of  cvi\ — too  much  some  may  think — bos  hera 
been  spoken  of  the  Figures :  it  will,  at  any  rate,  dif^pense  us  from 
saying  any  more  in  tliis  place,  though  the  occasion  for  doing 
so  may  recur.  But  the  good  of  them  as  an  exercise — as,  in  the 
language  of  their  own  curious  technique,  a  proffjfjinutsma — cannot 
be  exaggerated.  Short  of  the  merest  rote-work,  tite  consider- 
ation of  them,  the  realisation  of  what  they  meant^  the  inves- 
tigations necessary  to  refer  to  one  or  the  other  head  the  phrases 
of  tiie  great  writers,  were  all  of  them  critical  processes,  the 
defect  rather  than  the  excess  of  which  is  to  be  reproached  upon 
most  modern  criticism.  Kxclaim  as  we  may  against  the  prac- 
tice of  ticketing  a  peculiHrity  of  style  as  if  it  were  an  atom, 
scientifically  isolated,  foreordained  from  the  creation  of  things, 
and  ninrely  gathered  and  applied  by  the  writer — yet  it  required 
at  least  souic  exercise  of  thi^  pure  critical  spirit  to  separate  this 
atom,  consider  it,  class  it.  Figure-hunting  and  fi^ru re-shaping 
may  have  been  abeiTatlons  o£  tiie,  critical  spirit,  but  they 
showed  that  spirit:  they  may  have  led  too  many  to  acquiesce 
in  mere  terminology,  but  they  showed  the  way  to  something 
very  different  from  any  such  acciuiescenec. 

If,  finally,  we  turn  to  the  results  of  Greek  criticism  as  applied 
to  Greek  authors,  we  come  to  a  region  necessarily  of  doubt,  if 
not  exactly  of  da-ad.  The  preoccupations  of  the  writers  in 
various  directions,  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  and 
the  occasional  difliculty  of  placing  ourselvas  at  their  point 
of  view,  make  the  necessary  adjustments  difficult,  but  they  do 
not  make  them  hopeless. 

In  Homeric  criticism,  the  oldest,  the  largest,  and  in  some 
respects  at  least  the  most  interesting  department  of  the  whole 
subject,  we  find  less  difference  from  somewhat  similarly  situated 
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bodies  of  criticism  iu  other  times  tliau  might  be  expected  by 
some — as  little  as  tuighl  be  expected  by  others.  As  with 
Sliftke-speare,  as  with  Dante,  as  with  Cervantes,  as  with  Moli^re, 
we  find  a  vast  body  of  unintelligent,  if  respectable,  plodding,  and 
of  futile,  if  occasionally  ingenious,  crotchet  and  hypothesis.  As 
in  those  caises,  we  find  the  phenomenon,  curious  if  it  wer*;  not 
so  familiar,  of  a  sort  of  personal  partisanship  or  antipatliy — 
two  things  the  most  unfavourable  to  criticism,  yet  the  most 
frequently  found  in  ciniuectiou  with  it.'  What  we  do  not  find, 
in  any  satisfactory  measure,  is  literary  criticism,  pure  and  sim- 
ple. The  critics  are  constantly  drawn  away  to  side  questions, 
after  a  fashion  which  is  only  more  excusable  than  similar 
conduct  in  modern  times  because  of  the  very  difl'ereat  relations 
iu  which  Homer  stood  to  tlie  Greeks.  We  have  talked  (Heaven 
knows !)  nonsense  enough  about  Shakespeare  as  it  is.  How 
much  more  should  we  have  talked  it  he  had  been  at  once  the 
oldest  and  greatest  of  our  men  of  letters,  the  most  ancient 
literary  repository  of  our  history,  and  a  kiud  of  Scripture,  a 
religious  document,  as  well  ?  To  the  Greek  Homer  was  all 
this,  and  more  than  all  this.  To  the  student  of  language  he 
presented  the  oldest  literary  exponent  of  it ;  to  the  lover  uf 
poetry  tlie  admittedly  sovereign  poet  But  neither  could  bring 
himself  to  regard  him  merely  in  these  lights.  The  Greeks 
cared  less  than  the  Komaus,  and  very  much  leas  tliaii  most 
modern  nations,  for  personal  genealogy:  the  personal  grudge 
and  jealousy,  which  is  the  ugliest  feature  of  the  Greek  char- 
acter, but  which  is  probably  inseparable  from  small  democratic 
societiee,  made  too  strongly  against  this.  Very  rarely  do  we 
find  in  Greeks  any  of  the  feeling  which  made  Komans  cherish 
the  notion  of  being  descended  from  the  fabulous  companions  of 
.^neas,  and  from  the  perhaps  not  fully  historical  heroes  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  early  republic — which,  to  this  day,  makes  all, 
save  foolish  fanfarons  of  freedom  from  prejudice,  rejoice  in  the 
possession,  or  regret  the  absence,  of  a  Crusading  ancestor.     On 


1  ProbatUy  di«  verjr  tMuperftmeut, 
which  apun  tlie  critic  on  to  hu  buai- 
iicM,  ivfflicU  liiu  with  tbifi  tboru  in  tbe 
fimh.     I  tltiMild  not  b«  aurpriaed  if  ax* 


uapJea  of  it  wer«  fountl  in  tbe  preMoI 
vulume.  But  it  has  be«a  kept  down  H 
CtLT  a»  piMuhle. 
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the  other  hand,  local  patriotism  aud  local  pride  were  as  noto< 
riously  strong  in  the  Greek  breast ;  and  to  the  latest  periods 
we  find,  not  merely  Uoiner,  but  even  Hero<lotus,  treated  ex< 
clusivcly  aa  if  they  were  stores  of  Hatterlng  or  uiUJattering 
particulars  about  the  critic's  birthplace  and  its  history.  Again, 
most  Greeks  were  religious,  if  not  quite  in  our  way,  anil  alnnwt 
all  Greeks  were  interested  in  philosophy.  With  religious  and 
even  with  philosopliical  questions  Homer  had  been  for  agea 
(even  at  the  beginuing  of  the  hulk  of  the  literature  that  we 
have)  so  intimately  associated  that  few  could  disentangle  them- 
aelvea  from  the  asaodations.  If  we  refuse  to  remember  that 
the  questions  discussed  resemble  rather  the  iiuestions  of  Orijriiial 
Sin,  or  of  Innate  Ideas,  than  those  of  Classic  and  Komantic,  it 
may  astonish  us  that  age  after  age  should  busy  itself  un- 
weariedly  with  the  discussion  of  Homer's  moral  or  immoral 
purpose  in  depicting  the  scenes  between  Helen,  Paris,  and 
Aphrodite,  lietwueu  Zeus  and  Hera  with  the  cestua,  instead 
of  dilating  upon  the  character-force  of  the  first  scene  and  the 
voluptuous  beauty  of  the  second.  But  if  we  realise  the  motives 
which  actuated  them,  we  shall  be  less  surprised  to  find  so  little 
literary  criticism  of  Homer. 

We  have  far  more  in  regard  to  the  Tracedians,  and  for  obvious 
reasons :  indeed  we  have  moi-e  strictly  literary  criticism  in  regard 
to  the  drama  than  to  any  other  division  of  Greek  literary  art 
The  estimates  of  the  Three  in  general  seem  to  have  been  not 
very  diflercnt  from  what  we  should  expect,  but  still  somewhat 
difTerent.  The  magnificence  of  i£scbylus  struck  the  scrupulous 
Greek  tnsie  as  too  often  approaching  bombast,  and  we  look 
with  surprised  disappointment  for  so  much  as  a  single  appre- 
ciation of  his  uiie(iualled  choruses  {that  of  Dion,  noted  above, 
w  slight  and  little  to  the  point).  With  the  Gi*eek  public  gen- 
erally Euripides  seems,  on  tlie  whole,  and  putting  diflerent  times 
t(^tlier,  to  have  been  the  favourite  of  the  three,  and  if  the 
critics  were  less  favourable  to  him,  it  was  rather  for  extra- 
literary  than  for  literary  reusous.  Public  and  critics  together 
seem  to  have  felt  for  Sophocles  that  special  esteem,  as  distin- 
guished, perhaps,  from  actual  entliusiasm,  which  has  descended. 
to  us  modems  as  a  sort  of  venerable  convention — to  be  ac- 
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quiesccd  in  even  when  we  do  not  actively  share  it,  and  to  be 
transformed  oceasiuually  into  vehement  championship.  Only 
from  Lonj;inu8  do  we  learn  that  Sophocles  was  considered  to  be 
far  from  impeccable,  but  to  atone  for  hia  faulta  by  his  beauties: 
and  Longinus  himself,  unfortunately,  does  not  tell  us  what  the 
faults  were. 

The  Oraiors  have  naturally  been  discussed  with  gireater 
minuteness  than  any  other  group,  nor  have  the  results  of 
the  discussion  beeu  much  interfered  with  by  modern  study. 
The  pre-eminence  of  Demosthenes  was  as  much  "matter  of 
breviary "  with  Dionysius  as  with  Longinus,  with  Lonj^inus 
08  with  Hcrmogenes:  and  if  Aristotle  says  little  about  his 
mighty  contemporary,  we  know  what  the  great  ox  was  that  trod 
on  his  tonj^ie.  Necessarily  the  criticism  bears  largely — indeed 
almost  entirely — on  the  oratorical  effect ;  but  this  efleet,  narrowly 
studied  as  it  was,  in  tlie  hopes  of,  at  any  rate  to  some  extent, 
reproducing  it,  was  analysed  into  parts  which  had  not  a  little 
to  do  with  literature.  And,  except  in  lAnginus  himself  (some 
of  whose  best  remarks  are  on  tho  orators),  there  is  no  chapter 
of  Greek  literary  criticism  richer  than  the  comraentartea  of 
Dionysius  on  these  orators  generally. 

In  the  same  way,  Plato  seems  to  have  early  won,  and  easily 
kept,  his  proper  place  at  the  head  of  philosophers  who  are 
men  of  letters,  while  the  more  mannered  graces  of  Isocrates 
seem,  at  least  generally,  to  have  been  put  in  Lheir  proper 
position.  That  so  obvious,  and  at  the  same  time  so  compli- 
cated and  tempting,  a  contrast  as  that  of  the  historical  manners 
of  Thucydides  and  Herodotus  shonid  escape  quickwitted 
students  was  of  course  impossible;  hue  here  those  drawbacks, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  above,  are  specially  apparent. 
The  animus  of  Dionysius  against  the  one  is  as  patent,  though 
not  quite  so  stupid,  as  that  of  Plutarcfi  or  the  p.seudo- Plutarch 
against  the  other ;  and  on  the  whole  the  ancient  critics  scorn  to 
have  stuck,  with  surprising  want  of  energy  and  acuteness,  in 
the  commonplace  contrast  uf  the  instructive  and  the  amusing, 
instead  of  going  on  to  the  far  more  interesting  contrast  of  strict 
literar)'  manner  which  tlie  two  authors  ofier. 

Of  the  other  kinds  we  have  much  more  scattered  and  less 
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aattsfactor)'  observations.  The  Greeks  were  clearly  not.  happy 
with  their  Comedy ;  they  were  half  asliamed  of  Aristuphaaes, 
who  might  suffice  for  the  slory  of  a  whole  literature;  and  they 
seem  to  have  too  often  ranked  the  ingenious  and  fertile,  but 
distinctly  thin  aud  "pretty,"  taleut  of  Meuauder  above  his. 
The  same  curious  kind  of  Dustaken  belittlinn;  would  appear 
to  have  hung  upon  Lyric.  Both  upon  these  and  several 
other  kinds,  from  Dithyramb  to  Mimiambica,  they  remind  us 
of  the  a]x>logetic  remarks  of  our  own  eighteenth -century 
censors  on  the  work  of  their  own  time,  which,  from  the  [yoiut 
of  view  of  universal  literature,  will  last  longest  and  rank 
highest — fiction,  essay,  and  the  like.  In  fact,  this  mistaken 
calculus  of  appraisement  of  kinds  is  one  of  the  main  notes 
of  the  whole  subject. 

The  punishment,  as  usual,  has  been  adjusted  to  the  crime ; 
and  the  merit,  as  u!<ual  also,  has  met  with  its  reward  from  the 
Becure  judgment  of  the  world.  The  more  a  man  knows  Greek 
literature  the  more  deeply  will  he  be  impressed  with  the 
inestimable  services  whieli,  in  criticism  aa  elsewhere,  the  Greeks 
rendered  to  humanity.  But  the  more  he  knows  other  litera- 
tures, besides  Greek,  the  more  will  he  be  couviuced  of  the 
necessity  of  enlarging,  extending,  and  at  the  same  time  correct- 
ing, the  Greek  point  oi  critical  view. 
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Those  who  direct  their  liierory  ideas  by  cousi derations  of  what 

they  think  likely  to  happen,  or  of  what  they  think  ought  to 

The  eon-     have  liapiHjned.   would    probably   expect  —  neither 

ditionM<if    ^-jtiiout  some  rcaaou  nor  without  a  cerUiin  amount 

friticum.     of  confimiRtion   from   experience  —  a  considerable 

-developineiil  of   literary  criticiain  under   the  Latin  disptjusa- 

tion.^      In  the  tirst  place,  the  Koinans  had  what  the  Greeks 

At  first  lacked,  and  afterwards  too  often  disdained,  that  oppor- 


'  I  im  Dot  ^wm  «(  auy  work,  corre- 
jijiouditig  bi  Eitger'n,  in  reference  U) 
Lntin  Cnticiiuii.  But  in  English  there 
u  an  Eany  of  the  fint  «xoelleitce 
du  tbe  ftubject  hj  tliB  ULe  Mr  Henry 
Nettlwhip  [reprinted  kt  vol.  iu  p.  4-i 
uf  kia  Ltelurtt  and  Kiaajfs,  OxfonI, 
18W}.  In  my  cmc  old  pcrvonal  obli- 
gkliuua  wer«  not  needed  to  deepen  th« 
fedminition  which  cvei^  one,  who  wouhl 
even  like  la  b«  a  •choUr,  rauBt  feel  for 
Mr  Nettk«hip'i  work.    I  nm  bore,  bow- 


ever,  U)  ilentur  to  bis  upeointi;  diviiiuQ 
of  criticuin)  into  "crittcum  of  pbilo- 
enphy,  which  invcatigntcs  the  i>rinctplM 
ut  beaaty,"  &nd  "iaoUtcd  and  spun- 
tattcuus  judgiitentN,  never  rinui^  lieyond 
perw^niJ  itnprcanon."  It  la  one  nuda 
|)iir|>oae  uf  this  Uiok  to  shnw  tliot  • 
third  courae  is  poMibla  and  desirmble, 
by  way  of  Uie  wide  and  cyateiiiatio 
coni])arison  n(  the  muiifMtktioDi  of 
literary  beauty  tn  Um  acoumpliahed 
work  of  letten. 
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tnnity  of  Comparison,  which,  as  has  been  said  flo  often,  is  the 
very  life  and  soul  and  breath  of  the  hip;Uer  and  better  critical 
exercise.  In  the  second  place,  the  whole  literature  o(  their 
classical  period  was  itself  a  kind  of  critical  imitation — some* 
times  pretty  slavish,  sometimes  freer — of  Greek:  and  it  was 
practically  impossible  for  a  Roman  to  write  without  tlie 
exercise,  independent  or  second-hand,  of  processes  of  study 
and  thought  which  were  critical  or  nothing.  Against  this 
must  be  set  the  facta — first,  that  the  Latin  literary  genius  was 
somewhat  timid,  that  it  felt  itself  rebuked  by  the  majesty  of 
Greece ;  and  secondly,  that  the  tendency  of  the  race  was  not, 
till  it  was  much  mixed  witli  others^  ver>'  decidedly  literary. 
Few  lionmiis  dared  to  approach  the  masterpieces  of  Greek 
literary  art  in  a  thoroughly  critical  spirit,  and  fewer  had  tlie 
sense  of  literatnro  which  might  have  enabled  them  to  do  so 
usefully.  Further,  their  own  period  of  consummate  produc- 
tion was  distinctly  short,  and  not  exxessively  fruitful,  while 
those  authors  of  their  own  to  whom  they  devoted  most  atten- 
tion stimulated  only  certain  kinds  of  criticism.  Virgil  and 
Cicero  are  very  gi-eat  writers,  doubtless,  but  everybody  does 
not  feel  much  enthusiasm  for  the  first,  and  some  people  do 
not  feel  much  enthusiasm  for  the  second.  The  curious  per- 
fection of  Horace  is,  after  all.  as  limited  as  it  is  curious — 
there  are  no  vistas  in  it;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
easy  flow  of  Livy,  the  artificial,  and,  for  its  range,  intense 
idiosyncrasy  of  Sallust,  and  the  artful  fancy  of  Ovid.  These 
six  writers  seem  to  have  always  attracted  the  lion's  share  of 
Roman  admiration,  though  at  one  time  there  might  be  a  taste 
for  the  tricks,  precious  or  slightly  obscure,  of  Seneca  in  prose 
and  I'ersius  in  verse,  at  another  for  other  thin;^.  For  their 
two  most  poetical  poets,  Lucretius  and  Catullus,  the  Romans 
never  seem  to  have  felt  any  deep  or  widespread  admiration; 
their  proseman  of  greatest  genius,  Tacitus,  came  too  late,  and 
was  too  unpopular  in  his  seutimeuts,  to  attract  much.  Even 
so  late  08  the  latter  days  of  Quintilian,  when  the  Silver  Ago 
itself  was  drawing  to  a  close,  we  find  that  it  was  customary 
to  devote  chief  attention  to  Greek,  and  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  argue  for  Latin  as  for  a  novice,  who,  if  well  trained 
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and  encouraged,  might  become  a  pretty  tighter  in  time.  As  for 
Cicero's  time,  there  is  no  reasou  to  suppose  him  au  exception : 
yet  we  know  ]iow,  when  not  in  full  public  dress,  he  takes 
refuge  in  Greek  at  every  moment,  and  soroetimes  seemii  almost 
inclined  to  echo  a  phrase  of  Ascham's  in  the  dawn  of  modern 
English  letters,  and  say  it  would  be  "more  easier"  for  him 
to  write  in  Greek,  n»  it  was  (or  the  author  of  the  Tixiophilna 
to  have  written  in  Latin. 

It  is,  however,  from  Cicero  that  Roman  literary  criticism, 
properly  so  ciilltMl,  befj^n.s,'  and  he.  with  Horace,  almost  exhausts 

our  supply  of  it  from  the  days  before  the  Kmpire. 

Vet  be  prepares  us  for  the  disappointments  which 
meet  us  in  Tjitin  criticism  even  more  than  in  Greek.  That 
Cicero's  interest  in  literature  was  great  no  one  would  dream 
of  denying.  His  letters  swarm  with  <iuotations  and  literary 
allusion ;  he  is  constantly  arranging  for  new  bookcases  and 
new  books;  he  no  sooner  has  enforced  (he  never  had  much 
voluntary)  leisure  than  he  8et«  to  work  to  write,  to  translate, 
to  compose,  to  discuss.  But  the  general  inconvemeuces  just 
noted,  and  some  others  of  a  particular  nature,  prevent  him 
from  being  of  much  importance  as  a  critic  He  thought 
himself  (as  Quintilian  later  thought  hlui)  a  philosopher,  and 
he  devoted  much  time  to  composing  agreeable  but  extremely 
diluted  copies  of  the  Platonic  dialogues.  He  was  an  orator 
uoC  merely  by  profession  but  by  teste,  and  be  bos  left  ua 
(even  excliidinf*  the  pretty  certainly  spurious  A»l  Htrennium) 
a  very  respectable  bulk  of  Rhetorical  work.  But,  as  we  shall 
presently  see  more  in  detail,  most  of  this  belongs  altogether 
to  the  non-literary  side  of  Ilhetoric.  Still,  in  default  of  some 
rt^ular  treatise  (which  was  hardly  to  be  expected),  it  is  to 


'  Tkie  Actual  [iriuMcy  in  Knugiieil  U> 
•  Ter*e  cuiun  of  tli«  Tcu  Lftlio  Comic 
Poeu  tijr  a  cerUin  V«lc»tiun  Sr-digitiw, 
whu  mfty  be  ctoie  to  lOO  a.c.  Tbis 
*'  Htaptil  [irixluuticn,"  ■»  Mr  Keltleahi|> 
uakhtdly  but  moat  jmtly  ca)U  it,  nw; 
be  fuuiKt  ill  bin  K«a4iy  (no  uftcu  i|Utit«il) 
in  Aulua  U«]liu<»,  IV.  'Jl,  or  in  Bttvlirem* 
Pot(a  httini  Minora,  ri.  27v.  Tbo  tlX' 
tngenA  ooe  |tut«  Cin-ibu»  Itret,  PImuIuh 


iwoond,  Turonce  nsUi,  Euiiius  t«ath, 
anii'ftiitntit  eauta.  He  hu),  of  oounw, 
bommci)  (lie  "  cftucui "  «jgtein  frma 
the  AlexHudriuii,  nuKiDg  wliow  moM 
dubiuua  MTvicea  to  critidsin  th«  lu-. 
rangetDOit  u(  sucli  thiii^pi  muat  be 
placed.  There  m  touchet  of  literary 
And  critic*]  refereoce  iu  Guniun,  in  the 
Prologuea  of  Terence,  kc,  but  nothing 
thai  need  deUjr  u». 
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his  abundant,  varied,  and  interesting  correspondence  that  we 
should  look  for  material,  and  we  find  very  little  of  it.  Here 
is  a  joke  on  the  habit  of  Artstarchus  {and  indeed  of  other 
critics),  the  habit  of  marking  as  spurious  anything  they  do 
not  like:  there  an  equally  jocular  introduction  of  rhetorical 
technicalities;  elsewhere  a  rather  curious  but  more  linguistic 
than  literary  disquisition  on  the  way  in  which  innocent  words 
and  phrases  acquire,  half  by  accident,  awkward  double  mean- 
ings, or  slip  into  the  single  bad  meauing  only.  There  is  a 
passage  of  some  interest  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  about  Cicero's 
lost  Greek  history  of  his  consulship,  where  he  describes  him- 
Bclf  as  Imving  used  up  all  Isocrates'  perfume-shop,  and  the 
cabinets  of  his  disciples,  and  even  Aristotelian  pigments.^ 

But  the  most  direct  and  famous  piece  of  pure  literary  criti- 
oism  in  the  letters  is  an  unlucky  one.  Cicero  of  course  came 
ffig  lutiimlt  before — or  rather  himself  led — tlie  most  brilliant 
lo  LurreJim.  age  of  Latin,  and  could  not  have  so  much  as  seen 
the  work  of  Virgil,  of  Horace,  much  less  of  Ovid,  and  others. 
But  he  could  and  he  did  know  Lucretius,  whose  work  an 
absunl  tradition  has  it  that  he  even  revised.  And  what  does 
he  say  of  this  mighty  poet,  who  unites  the  poignancy  of 
Catullus  to  the  sustained  grasp  of  Virj^l,  and  adds  a  subUmity 
unknown  Lo  Ijoth  ?  The  manuscripts  are  said  to  read:  Lueretii 
poanata,  "ut  seribis,  if  a  aunt ;  muUis  luminHms  inffcnii  tnu/te 
tamen  artist  The  earlier  editors  most  naturally  considered 
this  sentence  nonsense.  No  doubt  the  oppoaitiim  of  im/cnium 
and  nrs  is  a  common  thing,  almost  a  commonplace,  in  I-atin. 
But  would  any  one,  unless  he  had  a  thesis  to  prove,  dream  of 
regarding  iattun  as  admissible  here  ?  of  translating  it  as  if  it 
were  neenonf  There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  paradoxical  sense 
in  which,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  brisk  young 
critic  might  say  of  Mr  X.,  "  He  has  plenty  of  brains,  ftTid  yet 
hit  really  knows  how  to  write."  But  this  is  not  in  the  least 
Boman;  and  it  is  Ciceronian  rather  less  than  it  is  Itomau 
generally.    Some,  recognising  that  there  must  have  been  a  turn 

'  Ad  Alt.,  ii.   1  ;    Mnu  auUm  liber      rti/itn  Aruiatftia  pifftncnta  eonmmpnt. 
Mum  hocrati*  f^vpvMfHiw,  fllfuc  omiMi  *  Ep,  Ad  i^uinL,  Frai.,  U.  11  (9  in 

^tta  diteipuloTvm  orcultu,  ac  wmnihU      aotoe  cdtl.) 
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somewhere,  put  it  before  mu/to,  and  suppose  tliat  Cicero,  as 
if  he  had  been  accustomed  to  Virgiliau  smoothness,  thought 
Lucretius  rough.  But  this,  from  his  own  verses,  is  very  un- 
likely. The  natural  emendation  is  to  put  the  non  (as  till 
recently  it  used  always  to  be  supplied)  before  mvltis,  which 
emendation,  nnd  which  alone,  makes  the  sentence  run  as, 
without  prejudice  on  tiie  score  of  the  special  meaning,  we 
should  expect  it  to  run:  "The  poeuis  of  Lucretius  are,  as 
you  say,  not  very  full  of  brilliancy  in  K^nius,  but  show  plenty 
of  art." 

Supposing  this  to  bo  so,  some  have  tried  to  make  out  that 
Cicero's  well-known  dislike  of  the  Epicurean  tenets  accounts 
for  the  unfavourable  criticism.  So  much  the  worse  for  him 
as  a  literary  critic  if  it  was  so.  A  man  who  cannot  taste 
Shelley  because  Shelley  attacks  Christianity,  or  laugh  at  the 
Twoptiin^  Posihaij  because  Moore  was  a  Whig,  may  be,  and 
very  likely  is,  ati  honour  to  his  species  as  a  man,  but  the 
less  said  alKtut  liini  as  a  critic  of  literature  the  better.  But 
there  is  no  real  prohubilily  uf  such  a  plea  having  any  founda- 
tion. We  shall  see  what  Quintilian  says  about  Lucretius 
later:  we  know  that  very  few  other  I^tin  writers  .say  anything 
about  him  at  all  Cicero,  who  would  fain  have  been  a  poet, 
and  who  sometimes  could  hammer  out  a  tolerable  hexameter,' 
could  nut  as  a  mere  craftsman,  as  a  mere  student  of  Rhetoric, 
fail  to  appreciate  sometliing  of  the  "art"  of  Lucretius.  The 
stately  volume  of  those  magnificent  hexameters — the  ne  plus 
•ultra  of  their  kind  in  more  ways  than  one  or  two  —  could 
not  but  appeal  to  him  as  a  mere  connoisseur  of  Latin  rhythm, 
which  (put  him  high  or  low  in  general  literature)  he  most 
certainly  was.     The  dittereoce  in  comparison  with  Enuius,  as  a 


'  It  liu  been  ui-g«d  upon  um  lh*t 
laj  ]ud|^ent  of  Cicero's  vcrac  ia  rallicr 
honh,  and  tliat  li«  at  kn;  rate  matla 
iu>iii«  program  towards  Die  Lucretiitu 
hesamour  befora  LucnUiu.  It  coay 
l*  w  ;  to]«nibIy  carrful  and  tolambly 
wide  atudeoto  of  litemture  kooir  that 
t)w>e  things  ftn$  klwaiifii  "  in  Iho  air," 
utd  that,  aomttJimia  if  nut  iJwftyB,  you 
(tiul  them  in  Vim  pawtiwtcr  Iwrore  you 


find  thent  in  the  poet.  But  after 
reading  nil  Cicen.'a  pxt«nt  <rer«o  two 
or  three  timee  over,  oeekitig  diligently 
for  miti^tioDB  of  judgment,  I  am  still 
afraid  that  "  Couiin  Cioero,  you  will 
iM?*er  bo  a  pnet,  "  would  )\|^\■fl  \wr»H,  mid 
juatt]',  the  veriHct  of  Lucretius,  had 
they  fltoud  to  one  another  in  the  re- 
lations In  which  Swift  and  Drydeo 
Htood, 
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matter  of  art,  was  for  such  a  man  as  Cicero  simply  unmistak- 
able. 

liut  the  qualities  of  the  Lucretian  "  genius,"  as  distinguished 
from  the  Lucretian  art,  were  not  suited  to  attract  Cicero — were, 
we  may  say,  without  fear  of  injustice,  suited  to  attract  very  few 
Koraans  of  the  true  type.^  That  type  was,  os  far  as  the  defects 
went,  (iistijictly  "  barbarian."  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr  Mattliew 
Arnold  (very  unjustly)  applied  the  word  to  the  English  aris- 
tocracy—  full  of  vijjour,  instinct  with  the  faculty  of  nilin*,', 
magnaaiuiuus  after  n  faahion,  but  impenetrable  to  ideas,  only 
formally  religiouB,  shutting  oH'  its  keen  perception  of  a  certain 
justice  with  huge  blinkers,  and,  above  all,  curiously  insensible 
lu  the  vague,  the  mystical,  the  sense  of  wonder.  Xuw,  Lucre* 
tius,  though  he  had  ctioseu  for  himself  a  creed  approaching 
mere  materialism,  had  treated  it  in  a  fashion  constantly  and 
unabashedly  ideal.  It  doea  not  need  the  "  flaming  bastions  of 
the  world  "  or  the  sense  of  tlic  tu'ani,  splendidly  as  he  can  de- 
scribe both,  to  awake  the  poetical  faculty  in  him.  He  can 
make  poetry  out  of  the  cxi^uum  cfinamai,  and  out  of  things  less 
promising  if  even  more  abstract  still  With  him  it  is  always 
"the  riding  that  does  it";  the  subject  hardly  matters  at  all. 
Lucretius,  in  short,  was  one  of  the  great  poets — aheerly  and 
merely  as  poets — of  the  world.  The  didactics  in  which  our 
eighteenth-century  versemen  so  dismally  failed  oAer  no  more 
ditficulties  to  him  than  a  love-poem  or  a  flowery  description. 
He  will  do  you  a  science,  or  an  atomic  system,  as  another  might 
do  an  Odyssey  or  a  story  of  Umcelot.  Now  this  was  what  the 
ancients,  with  all  tlieir  acutenesa  and  originality,  could  seldom 
understand  or  like;  and  what  Cicero  (a  man  of  genius  in  some 
ways,  but  something  of  a  Philistine  and  nothing  of  a  poet) 
could  like  least  of  all  those  who  can  in  any  way  be  compared 


•  It  is  tma  of  OvU't  titlea  (p.  infra) 
to  credit  lu  a  critii'  lh«t  lie  did  see  the 

value  of  Lucr«tiu8.  Mid  ex[>roMC(l  it  in 
tbe  tvell-iuiuwii  (!c>u))lel  (Atitor.,  i.  lb. 
25)- 

•■(.VimfiNt  tnilinii  (««<  ««■»  j»r(lirr«  Lticrtli, 
BsUio  brnu  qitiin  iSabil  M«M  41**." 

VirBil'B  atU)  better  known  (|uit-reotfor 


his  borronings  IGeorg,,  it  ^SO}  ia  »  m«rc 
|ir»ii>r  iif  lJ)c  Lucretian  frtf  -  thuv^kl, 
with  no  reference  to  poetry.  Itut  tht 
|inti*>e  (rm  menu  imi!)  of  hftvitij^  «p- 
l>reci&te>A  Lui.'retiu«  t*iter  tliac  any 
oilier  Honiim  i*  due  tu  StatiiM  (v.  vf\fm, 
pp.  2^8. 270). 
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with  bim.  Many  of  the  beauties  of  the  Lucretiaii  imagina- 
tion would  be  no  doubt  simply  lost  on  him ;  and  others  he 
would  consider  wasted  on  the  wrong  subjects,  if  uot  posi- 
tively applied  in  the  wrong  manner.  Let  us.  however,  for 
fairness'  aake,  accept  tlie  MS.  reading,  allow  that  taincn.  may 
be  the  same  or  nearly  ihe  eame  as  iuc7wn,  and  further  allow 
that  as  Marcus  is  only  echoing  words  of  Quintus  wliich  we 
do  uot  possess,  eiiuity  would  in  any  case  re([uire  tliat  we 
should  lay  no  very  great  stress  on  his  own.  There  will  still 
remain  the  objection  that  a  poem  of  tlii*;  character  and  im- 
portance, brought,  directly  under  his  notice,  and  already  as  is 
clear  within  his  knowledge,  docs  uot  tempt  him  to  do  unytliing 
more  ihan  echo  bis  correspondent's  wonls  in  a  cnt-and-dried 
formula  which  would  be  applicable  to  any  tolerably  good  com- 
position in  verse,  and  which  does  not  touch  nor  approach  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  poem  itself.  AVe  cannot  therefore  very 
greatly  regret  that  we  have  so  little  pure  literary  criticism 
from  bim.  But  still  we  must,  for  the  sake  of  corapletenesq^^^^ 
give  some  account  of  Iiis  Khetorical  works,  which,  in  a  manner,  I 
play  the  same  complementary  part  to  the  Ars  Poiiicti  of  Horace  \ 
that  the  twin  ti-eatisea  of  the  Stagirite  play  to  each  otlier.  — ^ 

There  is,  however,  no  small  difTerence  between  the  values  of 
the  Khetorical  works  themselves.     The  Ad  fftrenMum,  even  if 
jf;^  it  were  as  certainly  Cicero's  as  it  is  almost  certainly 

itAttoricat  uot  his,  would  require  very  small  attention,  for  it  is 
'"'^^''-  a  strict  Terhm-  or  Art  of  Rhetoric,  of  the  kind  which 
we  Irnve  thoroughly  examined  in  the  First  Hook,  rigidly  limited 
to  Oratory,  and  containing  nothinj^  that  may  not  be  found  in 
a  dozen  or  a  hundred  other  places.  The  Dc  InrcnlioTu: — more 
probably,  if  still  uot  certainly,  Cicero's — is  equally  technical, 
and  has  hardly  anything  of  interest  tor  us  except  a  quotation 
from  Curio,  which  gives  the  lie  direct  to  the  "  saw "  of  our 
"  dead  shepherd,"  *  ^emo  poUd  uno  osptHn  ncqm-  prxeterigM  in 
amorem  incidere.  It  is  to  Cicero's  credit  that  he  cites  this  aa 
a  rhetorical  assumpliuu,  as  saying  that  what  hapiiens  rarely 
does  not  happen  at  all.  The  De  Oraiort  looks  more  promising, 
especially  as  there  are  references,  in  its  very  exordia,  to  the 

^AtYtm  jti'jfc  A,  Ui.  6.  82. 
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Study  of  IttLers  and  its  diflicully.  There  is  a  passage  of  some 
interest  in  Book  II.,  CAp.  12,  13,  on  the  connection  of  oratory 
and  history,  with  a  short  review  of  tlie  Greek  historians;  and 
another  of  soanewhat  wider  reference  in  cap.  7  of  Bouk  III., 
besides,  it  may  be,  others  still  here  and  there,  especially  that 
which  begins  about  t)ie  37t.h  cliapter  of  the  third  book.  The 
BnUns  is  tlie  best  of  all,  with  its  survey  of  the  Latin  orators 
and  its  account  of  the  author's  literary  education.  The  OrcUor 
deals  .still  more  closcdy  with  oratorical  style,  as  does  the  little 
tract,  JJc  Optiino  Gm^rt  OnUot'um.  The  Partitumcs  and  the 
Topica  are  again  mainly,  if  not  even  merely,  technical 

It  will  be  seen  from  this,  not  only  that  there  is  little  purely 
literary  criticism  in  Uicero,  but  that  it  is  ratlier  unjust  to  e.\pect 
any  from  him.  It  was  not  liis  business;  be  had  hardly  any 
examples  of  it  before  him  (and  Cicero,  like  mosb  other  Latins, 
was  a  man  who  could  do  little  without  a  pattern);  the  mere 
subject-matter  (at  least  as  far  oa  Latin  was  concerned)  was  far 
from  very  abundant  or  specially  interesting.  Moreover,  he  was 
constantly  occupied  on  other  thint^.  We  know,  from  passages 
cited  above,  and  others,  that  he  bad  the  purely  ^ammaticaL 
and  lexicographical  interest  which  was  so  strnng  in  the  Romans ; 
he  must  have  liad  real  feeling  for  jwetry,  or  he  would  not  be 
so  constantly  quoting  it,  nor  would  he  have  made  his  unequal 
attempts  at  writing  it ;  he  would  fain,  in  the  same  way,  have  been 
a  historian.  But  these  were  mere  pastimes ;  and  both  from  that 
vanity  which  was  his  master  passion,  and  from  an  honest  con- 
viction wliich.  aa  we  have  seen,  was  widely  spread  in  antiquity, 
he  seems  to  liave  thought  Oratory  the  roof  and  crown  ot 
things  literary,  the  queeu  of  literary  kinds,  t-o  which  all 
others  were  ancillary,  pedagogic,  mere  exercisiug-grouuds  and 
sources  of  convenient  ornament.  No  one  so  thinking  could 
make  any  great  proficiency  hi  literary  criticism,  and  Cicero 
did  not  make  any  such. 

This  estimate  of  Cicero  may  seem  audaciously  unfair,  i£ 
not  grossly  incompetent,  to  those  who  accept  the  more  usual 
one.  So  far  aa  much,  if  not  all,  very  high  authority  goes, 
I  mu.'it  acknowledge,  though  I  do  not  recant,  my  heresy.  Mr 
Kettleship,   for    instance,    while    acknowledging    that    Cicero 
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"threw  his  whole  strength  into  the  criticism  of  oratorical 
prose,"  still  speaks  of  his  work,  especially  of  the  Bntlits,  with 
soiiielhin'];  like  enthusinsnt,  clnitriR  "genius"  and  "fulness  of 
lif^ht"  for  him,  and  even  makes  what  is  to  me,  X  confess,  the 
astonishing  remark  that  he  "follows  in  the  same  track  as  the 
Greek  critii:3  iii  all  probability  had  done  before  him,  as  un- 
doubtedly Dionysiua«/(rf  the  author  of  tlu:  lIcpi''T^ovs  did  after 
him."  I  should  have  myself  thought  that  if  there  were  two 
critics  who  mi;;!lit  be  pedantically  symbolised  as  A  and  not-A, 
they  were  Cicero  and  Longinus.  Itut  to  give  the  other  side,  in 
the  case  of  so  important  a  client  with  such  an  admirable  advo- 
cate, I  may  say  that  Mr  Nettlesliip,  while  admitting  Cicero's 
tendency  to  the  woodeu  placing  and  comparison  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks,  and  naturally  made  more  woodeu  by  the  lAtins, 
and  granting  his  inadetiuacy  as  to  History  (which  lie,  like 
so  many  others  whom  we  have  scon  and  sliaU  see,  regards 
Hs  a  mere  ancilh-  of  Oratory),  claims  for  him  the  origination  of 
the  principle  that  the  general  as  well  as  the  connoisseurs  must 
scamp  the  value  of  a  work  (Bruhts,  183).  approves  his  distaste 
{De  Ontiorr,  iii.  96)  for  "precious"  style,  and  gives  a  moat 
interesting  cenlo  from  tlie  5r«/tw  (93,  125,  139,  143,  148.  201, 
261,  274,  301).  In  these  charactensations  of  the  great  orators 
he  finds  qualities  of  the  higliest  kind,  completing  the  panegj'ric 
by  saying,  "  His  usual  prolixity  is  thrown  aside,  and  he  returns 
to  obey  the  true  laws  of  expression.  As  a  critic  he  can  write 
with  all  Tacitus'  terseness  and  without  any  of  Tacitus'  aflec- 
tation."  I  quote,  though — and  indeed  because— I  cannot  agree. 
One  point  of  great  interest,  however,  in  which  there  may  be 
general  agreement  as  to  Cicero's  achievement,  Mr  Xettleship 
Ifis  CrUieoi  did  not  treat  in  his  Essay,  though  a  passage  therein 
KoraAit/ury.  leads  straight  to  it.  This  passage  gives  a  very  ase- 
ful  list*  (elsewhere  referred  to)  of  some  of  the  technical  terms 
of  criticism  which  appear  to  have  accumulated  in  Greek  litera- 
ture during  the  post-Aristotelian  period.     Some  of  these  are 


AirrirvTut,  ifX'^^ft  niKrit,  S»tr6i,  Ac 
Mr  yetUMlti]>  givea  in  M  Uiircj-Etiree. 


to  vrliL'h,  I  <lAreuy,  on«  could  add  w 
iDwijr  wore  from  the  later  rbolwri- 
ciAiiM,  Loiigiiiuii,  uid  otbfeTB  dowa  to 

I'hOtLU*. 
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either  tiaed  in  their  ordinary  sense,  or  in  senses  easily  and 
closely  tropical ;  others  are  more  far-fetched,  aud,  as  has  also 
V)een  noted  elsewhere,  remind  one  of  the  technicalities  of  wine- 
lasting  (especially  in  French),  or  of  pictorial  art.  Some  are 
very  hard  to  render  exactly  in  other  languages. 

It  has  always  been  noticed  that  Cicero — a  master  of  lan- 
guage, aud  though  far  from  the  pedautic  prejudice  which 
then  tabooed  Greek  words  in  Latin,  just  as  it  now  taboos 
French  words  in  KngHsh,  always  anxious  to  curich  his  own 
tongue  when  he  could — has  shown  special  ingenuity  in  trans- 
lating, paraphrasing,  and  adding  to  this  rhetorical  and  critical 
dictionary.  It  is  not,  however,  very  many  years  since  tlie 
interesting  labour  of  a  Freucli  scholar'  made  it  possible,  with- 
out very  considerable  trouble  on  one's  own  part,  to  get  tlie 
results  of  this  process  ready  for  study.  With  the  Ciceronian 
terms  of  mere  forensic  Rhetoric  (though  all  students  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  llhetoriciaus  will  agree  with  M.  Canseret  that 
these  terms  have  been,  with  a  very  mischievous  result,  trans- 
ferred to  otiicr  branches)  we  need  nut  busy  ourselves.  It  is 
under  the  usual  head  of  "Elocution"  that  we  shall  find  most 
to  interest  us.  The  abundance  of  the  Ciceronian  vocabulary 
every  one  will  recognise ;  it  is  less  certain  whether  we  are 
to  admire  iis  precision.  But  it  is  at  least  an  innocent,  and. 
may  sometimes  be  a  profitable,  pleasure  to  classify  tlie  usages 
of  iniisiifUum  aud  iiisolc-ns,  to  separate  the  niuijicts  of  ohsoletitm, 
pri^atm,  and  ixtujiltnii,  of  tjrandiAi  and  ijraina,  of  majeatas  and 
splendor.  The  Latin  rather  than  the  Teutonic  languages  admit 
the  distinctions  of  ju^iicia,  cohwreniia,  opta,  and  coaf/fiunUata,  if 
distinction  there  be ;  but  it  would  be  of  real  value  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  any  between  vwdiwt  aud  numcntji.  Some- 
times at  least  it  seems  as  if  it  might  coincide  with  that 
between  "rhythm"  aud  "metre":  while  often  numerttg  itself 
seems  to  be  "  rhythm." 

By  no  means  uninteresting,  again,  are  the  numerous  meta- 
phorical expressions  from  actual  physiology  —  laccrti,  sanguis, 
nervi,  stuxus,  crmjtffuu,  encrvatits  —  which  we  find  applied  to 


'  Audc  Mr  la   Lan^e  de  ta  BM-       Cic^ron. 
torigne  tttUla  Critiqut  titUrain  dan*       1880. 


Par  C.    CiftOMo^      Fuii, 


HORACE. 
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Style,  and  the  8tiU  mora  nunieroua  buL  va^er  terms,  most  of 
them  with  modern  equivalents,  which  express  its  qualities  by 
comparison  with  raorni  ones. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  what  an  influence  the  use  of 
auch  terms  by  such  an  author  must  have  had,  and  we  shall 
find  e^ndences  much  later  (in  Pliny,  for  instance)  that  tho 
language  of  literary  criticism  at  Kome  yielded  in  nothing  to 
that  beautiful  dialect  which  enables  our  own  censors  to  speak 
of  a  novel  as  "assertive  and  challenging,"  of  the  "swiftness 
and  fusion"  of  its  style.  But  whether  the  influence  was  as 
benetlcial  as  it  was  great  is  perhaps  rather  a  diHorent  question.' 

The  contrast  between  the  limited  and  partial  relevance  of 
Aristotle's  RhfioHc  to  lileiarj*  criticism,  and  the  complete  if 
still  limited  relevance  of  liis  Poetica,  is  repeated 
far  more  pointedly  in  that  between  the  Khetorical 
works  of  Cicero  and  the  Bu-called  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace.  It 
is,  in  fact — though  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  the  Vcuusinn 
would  fain  defend  it  from  being  intentionally  and  originally 
ail  Art  of  Poetry  at  all — the  most  complete,  nay,  the  only 
complete,  example  of  literary  criticism  that  we  have  from 
any  Roman,-  As  in  other  similar  casea,  before  saying  much 
about  it  iu  the  way  of  secondary  comment,  it  will  he  well  to 
give  a  fairly  full  analysis  of  it,  which  can  be  the  better  done 
because  of  its  extreme  shortness.  Tlie  famous  tags  with  which 
it  abounds,  to  an  extent  almost  unmatched,  may  be  sometimes, 
but  need  not  be  always,  given  in  full. 

In  form  it  is  merely  an  £jmtola  ad  Pisanes,  and  plunges  at 

Tkf  Ad      once  into  its  subject,  without  any  attempt  at  prelim* 

Pijonu.     jnary  arjjuincnt  or  flourish. 

The  representations  of  art,  like  the  presentations  of  nature, 
must  be  characterised  by  appro priateuess  of  parts;  you  must 
not  simply  join  anything  to  anything  else.     Perhaps,  says  an 


'  It  Lm  D'^t  w«m8d  neoMMiy  to  go 
ihrougii  ttie  litenry  pMsAgea  of  tlie 
Orations,  tliough  boidp,  the  Pro  Arfhiti 
O«|)eoi&l)y,  u-B  uot  iaXettile  iu  Umdi. 
"  Wlial  rvunvef  mt»  ia  not  erideace," 
nh»t«Ter  elM  it  u. 

'  Here,  however,  u  «lsowlien>,   tbe 


(aUll;  pnnuitic  cbnnwt«r  of  th«  who]* 
literatui-e  ootue*  iu.  Tlterv  is  littlo 
doubt  (we  N'ettleship,  op.  eit.)  thkl  tb« 
{»ec«  WM  Tery  clocely  modelled  upun 
Ute  work  of  »  ccrtaiu  Neoptolvniuii  of 
Porium,  AD  Alexuidmn  critic,  wha«e 
d«t«  is  not  knowu. 
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objector;  but  surely  painters  And  poets  enjoy  liberty  of  fancy. 
Certainly;  but  still  some  propriety  must  be  observed.  Even 
ornament  must  be  adjusted  to  the  subject;  and  eveu  when 
correctness  itself  is  specially  attempted,  defects  wait  on  the 
attempt — obscurity  on  brevity,  bombast  on  tiights,  tameness 
on  simplicity.  Take  care  that  your  subject  suits  both  your 
style  and  your  powers. 

Then,  as  to  vocabulary  ?  There  is  no  reason  why  old  words 
sIiouM  not  be  resuscitated  and  new  ones  coined,  provided  that 
both  things  are  done  "with  brains"  and  discretion.  Usage 
is  the  arbiter,  and  what  usage  will  not  admit  must  be  content 
to  perish.  As  for  metre,  the  kinds  appropriaU  to  the  various 
subjects  have  been  long  ago  settled,  though  by  whom  is  not 
always  known — hexamet-erg  for  Epic  by  Homer,  elegiacs  for 
less  important  matter  by  somebody  or  other,  iambics  for  satire 
by  Archilochus,  and  so  on  with  tragedy,  comedy,  lyric,  and 
the  rest.     It  is  not  wise  to  alter  thiu  established  order. 

In  the  same  way,  the  established  styles  and  characters  must 
be  maintained:  a  tragic  hero  must  not  speak  like  a  comic  one, 
or  vice  versd ;  and  you  must  not  attempt  new  lights  on  the 
character  of  accepted  lierocs  and  heroines  like  Achilles  and 
Odysseus  and  Medea.  At  the  same  time,  you  need  not  cling 
to  the  stock  subjects ;  and  if  you  take  quite  novel  ones  you 
may  handle  your  character  as  you  like,  provided  it  keep 
uniformity  tliroughont.  But  yon  may  be  wiser  if  you  stick 
to  the  old.'  If  you  do,  do  not  begin  too  magniloquently ; 
bustle  your  reader  well  along  in  the  action ;  and  drop  the 
ungrateful  parte  of  the  story. 

As  befure  for  traditional  clmractera.  so  for  the  stock  parts. 
Generalise  and  cou  vent  ion  ulise  wisely;  let  your  boys  lie  child- 
ish; your  youths  fond  of  sport,  reckless,  and  tickle;  your  men 
of  full  age,  business-like  and  j)rudent ;  your  old  men  praisers 
of  the  past,  sluggish,  grudging,  and  so  forth.  In  short — Keep 
to  tlie  Type. 


'  H«r9  cocDM  in  one  of  tba  moBt 

famous  ni>il  <)ftflii-quu1«(]  nf  tbe  "  tAga  " 
— difficile  <it  proprit  eoMMtitiia  dicfrc. 
m  MtitMicc  whiiJi,  tiackucyed  m  it  w,  ti 


not  altogether  ea«y  to  trauakte  tuWj 
ev«o  liy  iUelf,  mad  becomes  to  the 
context  leu  euy  slllL 
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In  play-writing  be  careful  how  yoti  utilise  Uie  double  oppor- 
tunity of  re preat! Illation  and  narrative.  Do  not  let  ujily  things 
appear  on  the  nctiinl  stage.  Stick  to  your  live  acts;  do  not  be 
prodigal  oi  your  tlftis  ex  mackina ;  do  not  introduce  a  fourth 
peraona'^e.  Keep  your  chorus  to  its  business — moral  sentiment, 
religious  tone,  aud  so  forth.  This  caution  introduces  a  long 
digression  on  the  incursion  of  elaborate  music  into  the  stage, 
and  on  the  coinbinution  (wliile  keeping  them  unmiied)  of 
Satiric  I>rama  and  Tragedy. 

Then,  with  the  almost  shcirthand  abniptness  of  transition 
which  characterises  the  poeru,  we  pass  to  an  incidental  considera- 
tion of  metres.  An  iambic  is  &  long  syllable  put  after  a  short 
one,  and  ynu  arninge  them  in  batches  of  six  with,  in  certain 
places  only,  ^pondeea  for  a  change.  Do  not  take  too  many 
licences:  stick  to  the  Greek.  If  your  ancestors  were  fools 
enough  to  admire  Plautus  you  need  not  They  say  Thespis 
invented  drama,  or  at  least  tragedy.  -i-TCschylus  improved  it 
and  made  it  magniloquent.  Then  c«me  the  Old  Comedy — ratlier 
too  licentious,  so  that  it  had  ti>  pull  in  its  snils  and  drop  its 
chorus.  We  have  tried  all  sorts,  not  without  success,  but  the 
labour  of  tlie  Hie  is  absolutely  necessary.  Tiie  idea  of  poetic 
niadnoss  and  excess  is  all  nonsense.  If  I  cannot  write  great 
poetry  I  can  teach  others  how  to  write  it.  Be  careful  of  your 
aubject,  nnd  do  not  attend  to  tuuoful  trities. 

Ton  must  either  instruct  or  delight,  or  both;  you  must  not 
write  romantic  and  prodigious  exiravagancea.  5Iix  pleasure 
with  profit  and  you  are  safe.  You  need  not  be  abeolulely  fault- 
less, but  avoid  faulis  as  much  as  you  can.  Be  careful  to  suit 
the  style  to  the  subject  as  much  as  jiossible.  and  do  not  "  pad." 
Mediocre  poetry  is  intolerable. 

Finally,  do  not  bo  in  a  hurry  to  publish ;  invite  friendly 
criticism;  do  nut  force  yourself;  destroy  a  good  deaL  For 
ntacU  vox  missa  reverti. 

The  influence  of  [wets  is  mythically  signified  by  the  stories 
of  Orpheus,  who  moved  beasts,  and  Araphiun,  who  built  Thebes 
by  song.  Homer  came  next,  and  was  famous.  Tyrtieus  roused 
men  to  war.  Many  kinds  of  poetry  have  been  discovered  since, 
and  they  all  need  hard  work  to  cultivate  them  with  success. 
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Some  remarks  on  recitnlion  follow,  and  tbeu  the  lines  on  which 
friendly  criticism  should  proceed  are  drawn,  and  the  piecu  ends 
rather  ambiguously  with  a  reference  to  the  fate  of  Empedocies. 

Now,  in  criticising  this  criticism  we  must  of  course  take  into 
consideration  the  plea  that  Horace  may  aot  have  meant  to  give 
Jttnltguitori-  R  regular  treaii-w  even  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  but 
'^^  merely  to  throw  out   a    few  ol)servatioii3    for   the 

benefit  of  a  friend.  It  is  still  more  obvious  that  we  must  not 
saddle  him  witii  all  the  rubbish  of  corollary  and  comment  with 
which  he  has  beiiu  loaded  (sometimt?^  without  his  having  in. 
the  least  deserved  or  provoked  it)  by  the  "Classical"  critics 
*of  the  lCth-18t!i  centuries.  Yet  not  merely  equitable  but 
generous  allowances  of  this  kind  will  still  leave  the  piece  open, 
to  pretty  severe  comment  In  the  tirst  place,  iU  desultorinesa 
is  excessive,  even  extravagant.  Much  licence  in  this  respect 
no  doubt  must  be  allowed  to  tlie  "  mixer  of  the  useful  and  the 
pleasant"  by  means  oE  verse-didactics.  But  no  possible  licence 
will  cover  Horace's  method,  or  absence  of  method.  He  begins 
with  a  sufticiently  lively  diatribe  against  inconsistency  of 
design  and  want  of  Imrmony  of  parts,  then  slides  to  methods 
of  composition,  thence  to  vocabulary,  thence  to  the  technical 
divisions  of  prosody,  thence  to  stock  characters  and  the  selection 
of  subject,  gives  cautions  as  to  the  minor  and  more  arbitrary 
proprieties  of  the  stage,  indulges  in  a  little  bit  of  literary  his- 
tory, returns  to  metres,  insists  on  the  importance  of  self-  and 
other  criticism.  Then  he  shifts  artfully  to  the  contrast  between 
Greek  emulation  and  Roman  shopkeeping  covetotisness,  extols 
Orpheus  and  Araphiou,  Homer  and  Tyrtjeus,  excuses  faults 
if  they  arc  not  too  many,  but  will  not  tolentte  mere  even 
mediocrity,  cautions  against  Mattering  hearers,  and  euda  with 
a  description,  half  sarcastic,  half  rallying  the  sarcasm,  of  bad 
poets.  If  it  were  not  for  Its  vividness  and  its  constellation  of 
glittering  phrases,  nobody  could  see  iu  such  a  thing  augtit  but 
&  mere  congeries  of  desultory  observations. 

Still  more  indisputable  is  the  singular  spirit  of  routine — of 
red-tape — which  pervades  the  piece.  Aristotle  (whom  Horace 
follows  without  direct  acknowledgment,  and  by  no  means  slav* 
ishly*  but  still  on  tlie  whole)  had  been  sufficiently  positive,  and 
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not  seldom  a  little  arbitrary ;  bnt  he  had  carefully  abstained 
md  orM-       '"*"'  mere  red-tape.     Horace,  in  his  prescription  of  | 
rtww  CM-     the  five  acts,  and  his  proscription  of  ibe  fourth  actor, 
<mty.  ^^gjjgjjj^g  ||,y^  ^jjjjy  ^ ||  jj,  ^  fag>,if,n  wMch  implies 

cue  of  two  things,  both  of  them  bad — either  implicit  Iralief  in 
purely  arbitrary  rules,  or  indifTcrcnco  to  the  mischief  that  sucli  \ 
rules  way  do.  Elsewhere,  though  his  (;ood  stiuse  sometimes 
interferes  to  advantage,  he  ia.  though  less  meticulously,  as 
slavishly  conventional.  You  mtist  use  the  consecrated  metres, 
and  no  otliera,  for  the  viirioua  subject* ;  you  must  keep  to  the 
accepted  liueumeut.H  of  welbkuowti  characters,  and  you  must 
model  your  new  ones  strictly  on  types.  Decency,  propriety, 
convention  —  to  these  things  you  mnst  look  throughout  If 
you  are  rvally  a  ^reat  poet  yau  may  bo  allowed  a  "  fault"  or 
two,  as  a  great  beauty  is  allowed  a  mole,  but  still  it  is  a  "  fault." 
And  so  tliis  kind  of  pottering  and  petUlling  censorship  goes  on 
through  the  whole.  We  are  til  such  an  antithesis  or  antipodee 
to  the  Uepl  "T^ow,  that  one  sometimes  feels  inclined  to  give 
the  Ars  PoHica  a  third  title  and  call  it  Wept  ftea-OTtjro^.  or  Ih 
MfdiccriUite,  so  directly  does  it  tend  to  produce  the  quality 
which,  in  one  of  its  own  happier  moraents,  it  denounces. 

All  this,  I  say,  is  uiiilenlable,  or,  if  ii  be  denied,  the  denial  is 
of  uo  consequence.  [But  the  compensatory  merits  are  very  coji-*A 
Its  comptit-  '^iderable.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  no  small  tiling  to  | 
mttioru:  have  got  once  more  to  purely,  or  almost  purely, 
*•  literary  criticism,  to  have  done  with  the  sense  that 
literature  as  such  is  only  the  second  thought,  thu  paTcrgmi,  at 
best  the  mere  means,  not  the  end,  to  the  critic.  In  the  second 
place,  it  ia  a  greater  thing  still  to  have  our  literary  criticism, 
now  that  we  have  got  it,  done  by  such  a  man  as  Horace,  one  in 
whom  tlie  generation  of  the  critic  has  not  waited  for  the  corrup- 
tion of  tlte  poet,'  and  who  has  the  peculiar  gift  of  crisp  remeui- 


'  I  b&(l  ho|«(l  that  no  rcMl«r  would 
want  esplanntion  of  iMt,  I<ut  it  bae 
b«ca  hintwl  to  nw  tlint  Bome  uny. 
For  Owin  only,  t  note  tii«t  tlie  myiu^, 
tbe  tlivught  of  which  bu  found  %-ftrio<tu 
And    (rviiu«Dt    «S|>r«niuii,    i»   aliglitly 

■       kltered  iu  form  (mm  I>r7-deti,  uid  u 

I  VOL.  1. 

■1^- 


0D«  of  bU  bappiMt  Bclialutkiwrtu.  It 
glmioeB,  utitioitig  Ilia  uld  |i1iil(Mi|>hM»l 
oppodtioD-connactlon  of  yirtatt  «tul 
<0tt^  St  lUo  tlieorj.  put  \hXxt  liy 
tnotlicr  pwvou  vf  g«ti]iu  more  Muntljr . 
UiRt  critic*  mm  tlmMi  wlu>  "tiavo  (ailed 
in  tlMntture  uitt  *rt-" 
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berable  felicitous  phrase.  The  few  hundred  lines  of  the  little 
V  piece  are  positively  "mode  of  quotations."  Every  man  of 
letters,  at  least,  ouj^ht  to  have  learut  it  by  heart  iu  the  original 
durini^  his  youth.  Yet  even  to  those  who  have  not  been  thus 
favoured,  but  who  have  some  tincture  of  Humanity,  mere  scraps 
and  tags  of  it  must  often  recall  the  actual  context,  or  at  least 
the  sense.  Tlie  Oral  live-and- twenty  lines  contain,  in  tlie  way 
of  such  "  lights  "  of  phrase,  at  ieasC  seven : — 

"  Desinat  iu  piscetu  malier  fonuMi  lupcrne. 
Ri^nm  Uneatia,  amici. 
Vclut  Kgri  somma.  .  .  . 
Pictoribtu  atque  poetis 

Quidlibet  amlendi  semper  fuit  9(|aa  pelestaa  .  .  . 
PetimuMiue  daniuequevicii»iia. 
Purpureus  .  .  .  pannaa  .  .  . 
Ciurente  rota  cur  urceiw  eiil  I " 

And  the  proportion  is  well  maintained  throughout 

*^     ^ut  tlie  greatest  value  uf  the  piece,  beyond  all  doubt,  is 

Che  clear  and  distinct  idea  which  it  gives  of  one,  [and  that 

Tj/i>ic(U     the   principal,]  side    of    the    critical   conception   of 

^"•^        literature  in  Itoman  times  certainly,  in  all   times 

more  or  less.    Just  as,  and  in  the  same  manner  as,  we  said 

'    tTiat  Longinus  playu  the  excepUou  among  the  critics  of  anti- 

'  quity,*  80  does  Horace  represent  the  rule.     There  is  indeed 

something  in  other  critics  of  antiquity  of  the  spirit   which 

makes  Longinus  pre-eminent,  but  it  is  not  prominent  iu  them. 

There  is  in  the  better  of  them,  especially  in  Aristotle,  much 

that  is  not  in  Horace;  but  what  they  have  in  common  with 

him  is  the  differentia  of  them  all. 

Of  this  latter  spirit  those  woi-se  points  wliich  we  have 
noted  in  the  piece  are  the  caricature  or  corruption,  the  others 
are  the  rational  embodiment  and  expression.  "Observe  order; 
do  not  grovel  or  soar  too  high ;  stick  to  the  usage  of  reasonable 
and  well-bred  persons;  be  neither  stupid  nor  shocking;  above 
all,  lie  like  the  beat  of  your  predecessors,  stick  to  the  norm 
uf  the  class,  do  not  attempt  a  perhaps  im[>os8ible  and  certainly 
1  dangerous  individuality."  In  short  the  false  miniais — imitation 
of  previous  art — is  mixing  herself  up  more  and  iii>ie  with  the_ 
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true  mimesis,  represeatAtion  nf  injUmy-      If  it  ia  not  exactly  | 
true  that,  as  a  zaodern  prose  Horace  has  it,  Tout  est  dit,  at_ 
any  rate  tlie  forms  in  which  everything  ought  to  be  said  haxe 
niujj  nien^  found  out     Yon  cannot  improve  on  them': 


to 


It  hardlv  rn 


f*    Tt  is  needless  to  say  with  what  harcTTylriatched  and  certainly 
unsurpassed  !<lirewdu<>s3  and  neatnej^s  Horace  ha~^ — not  merely 
„^  iu  the  tflgs,  the  phrases,  the  purple  patclies  them- 

pmcUeai  selves  noted  above,  but  throughout — set  forth,  en- 
"*■  forced,  decorated  his  views.  Except  in  a  few 
extremest  moods,  when  the  whole  world  of  literature  seems 
to  be  at  once  painted  red  and  strangled  with  the  tape  that 
paints  it,  he  is  never  absurd;  he  is  never  even  negligible. 
The  most  "dishevelled"  Komautie  may  neglect  him,  but  the 
Delect  will  always  be  at  his  own  peril — he  must  be  a  Shake- 
speare, or  at  least  a  Marlowe,  a  Shelley,  or  at  least  a  Beddoes, 
if  he  flies  in  the  face  of  the  Horatian  precepts.  These  precepts 
even,  in  the  opening,  in  the  "mediocrity"  remark,  in  the 
peroration  and  elsewhere,  contain  not  a  little  antidote  for 
their  own  bane.  "  Ko^^rth  j^riting  "  would  be  the  Horatian 
verdict  on  many  a  "  Classical "  poem  wliich  tlie  judge  might 
acknowledge  to  be  quite  unobjcctionably  written;  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  e\ils  of  extravagance,  of  disproportion,  of 
tedious  and  silly  crotcliet  and  caprioe,  at  which  he  drivei> 
full  from  tirst  to  last,  are  real  evils,  and  by  no  means  to  be 
minimised.  It  is  not  rash  to  say — though  perhaps  one  must 
have  read  more  literatures,  and  passed  through  more  phases 
of  literui-y  judgment  than  one,  before  saying  it  with  conviction 
— that  there  is  no  school  or  period  of  literary  practice  in  which 
the  precepts  of  Horace,  when  ri;;htly  taken,  have  lost,  or  are 
ever  likely  to  lose,  critical  validity.  To  say  this  is  to  say 
a  very  great  deal  But  it  is  not  inconsistent  with — and  it 
makes  especially  necessary — the  further  observation  tliat  the 
criticAl  attitude  of  Horace  is  a  wofully  incomplete  one.  In 
the  first  place,  he  has  left  us  no  really  "grasping"  judg- 
ment of  a  single  writer  he  has  mentioned.  He  had  not  much 
room,  but  nobody  could  put  a  paragraph  in  a  Hue  better  than 
be  could,  when  he  understood  and  cared  for  the  matter.    Horace 
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on  Orpheus  and  Amphion,  on  Homer,  nay,  on  iEschylus  and 
Plautus,  is  banal  —  badly  banal,  one  may  add.  But  let  ua 
j^rant  that  the  knack  of  luminous  summarising  of  the  in- 
dividual Wiis  not,  and  could  not  be,  yet  bom,  was  not  even 
with  Longinus,  was  not  even  fifteen  hundred  years  after 
Horace.  His  shortcomings  do  not  cease  here.  Here  as  else- 
where, except  in  a  few  passa^^es  of  the  graver  philosophy  of 
life,  there  is  no  "soul"  in  him.  Ho  has  no  enthusiasm,  no 
passion.  It  is  perhaps  improper  to  brinji  together  Horace 
and  Mr  Rrowniny,  but  I  never  read  the  EpiMoia  ad  Pisonf^ 
without  thinking  of  certain  lines  of  thi?  latter: — 

**  The  fool  t  would  he  try  a  flight  furtlifer  and  say, 
Hu  never  wiw,  never,  Wfore  to-day, 
What  was  able  to  take  his  breath  away— 
A  face  to  lone  youth  for,  tt>  occupy  age 
With  the  dream  of,  meet  deatli  yrixh — why,  I'll  not  engage 
Bui  that,  half  in  a  rapturv  aud  half  in  a  rage, 
1  ahould  tow  Lim  tUi.-  llitu^'s  self,  "Tis  only  a  duplicate, 
A  Uiiny  of  no  value — tjikc  it,  I  aupplicatc.'  " 

Longinus,  one  feels,  would  have  been  in  some  danger  of  losing 
his  literary  loves  on  this  principle  ;  the  modern  critic  can  "sayl 
ditto  to  Mr  Browning"  over  a  thousand  pa-ssages.     But  Horacoi 
was  quite  safe.      He  never  felt  this  enthusiasm   for  author, 
or  book,  or  page ;  aud  so  he  never  tried,  as  others  in  their 
despairing  way  do,  to  render  a  reason  for  it. 

To  those  who  consider  criticism  as  a  whole  and  historically, 
the  enormous  influence  which  the  Ars  Poctica  has  exercised 
Tht  s&tii«B  must  always  give  it  the  prerogative  place  among 
and  EpUtles.  j^g  author's  critical  work.  But  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  he  lias  other  claims  to  appear  here.  And  the  pieces 
which  give  liim  these  claims  have  by  some  been  considered 
more  important,  as  they  certainly  are  more  original.  It  is 
unnecessary  io  pick  out  Pindarum  quisqiiis  and  the  other 
literary  references  in  the  Odes,  universally  known,  admirably 
expressed,  but  as  criticism  hanlly  more  than  a  refashioning  of 
publico  TTiaterus.  The  Founh  and  Sixth  Sulirt-s  of  the  First 
book,  which  are  probably  a  good  deal  earlier  than  the  adapta- 
tion from  Keuptoiemus,  aud  the  two  £f/iiitles  of  the  Second 
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book,  wliich  may  be  Utkeu  as  later,  are  seiious  docunienLs.  The 
Satires  perhaps  give  a  better  opinion  of  Horace's  talent  than  of 
his  tiisU:  and  teiuiwr.  His  critics  bad  praised  Lucillus  ajiainst 
him  ;  and  without  denying  his  predecessor  all  merit,  he  makes, 
though  less  generously,  the  sort  of  comment  which  even  Dryden 
made  on  the  rough  vorsifiration  and  lack  of  art  of  the  giant 
race  before  the  flood.  This  (i.  4)  naturally  brought  fresh 
atUtcks  on  him,  and  in  i.  10  he  returns  to  the  subject,  lashes 
the  fautores  incptos  Zitcili,  indulges  iu  tlie  too  famous  sneer 
at  Catullus  and  Calvus,  and  with  a  touch  of  something  which 
is  perhaps  not  quite  alien  from  snobbishness,  boasts  his  intimacy 
and  agreement  not  merely  with  Varius,  Virgil,  VoUio,  Messala, 
among  men  of  letters,  but  with  Mcecenas  and  Oetavius. 

His  general  position  here  is  easy  enough  to  perceive,  and 
there  are  of  course  defences  for  it.  Among  all  our  thousand 
fragments  of  Lucilius,'  but  two  or  three  at  most  are  long 
enough  to  give  us  any  idea  of  his  faculty  of  suatained  eomiioai- 
tiou.  And  tine  as  is  the  fragment  to  Albinus  —  with  its 
Klizabethan  reiteration  of  ririns  at  the  beginning  of  the  hues, 
its  straight-hitting  sense,  and  the  positive  nobility  of  its  ethic — 
numerous  as  arc  the  instances  in  the  smaller  scraps  of  Jiomana 
simplicitas  and  picturesque  phrase,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
whole  is  rough  and  uulinish^^d,  not  will)  the  roughness  of  one 
who  uses  a  rudimentary  art,  but  of  one  who  has  not  mastered 
-— perliaps,  as  Horace  insinuates,  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
master — one  ready  to  his  hand.  But  there  is  something  of  the 
Frenchman's  "  We  are  all  princes  or  poets  "  about  the  tone  of 


*  Poit.  lot.  Min.  (B«lir«iJt).  vi. 
18fi-2S0.  Our  gmktcMt  F.iiglJMh  I^tin- 
ifu  reotDtJjr  bnvc  been  «iiguUrly 
uukiiid  to  Uiit  (t-Mt.  Huuiij  inoile 
w})^!  I  CAD  only  »11  a  violent  (ttt«ck  on 
him:  nad  Vr  \ett1mlii{i,  wliit«  kltow- 
iiig  him  "  exirftordinar^'  vigKiur  "  uid 
"  th«  riDf;  of  Cmu8  Gr»CL-hu*  "  (ae«  liia 
Enmy  OD  the  iJatira  Csecond  •eriM, 
where  Muiirn'a  diiktrilje  is  quoted], 
pnicti^-ally  indurtM  this.  AgKinaC 
auch  jud|^  I  bIiouIiI  not  hitve  a  word 
to  wy  (Ml  ike  UoguiBtic  Bi4li' :  but  I 
titim  full  parrhaia  oa  tli«  liWrary. 


1'he  Tirtoe  pasaage  (which  Hunru 
«|ieci&lly  r«fuw«  to  except}  U  u  rough 
aa,  m;,  Mnntoo  ;  but  it  hu  »  far 
xiuoerer,  loftier,  wid  more  truly  poeti- 
cal tone  than  aaytliiti}(  of  the  kind 
in  Ilijraco,  and  than  moat  tU&ga  In 
Juveiial.  An<l  di-crvwhorv  I  Mw  iiuality, 
liauion,  phrtiH.  lien,  at  IcMt,  1  caa 
agrae  with  Cioero  (jDir  Omf„  ii,  fl  aiul 
•iMWhcrel,  tliciigli  ptrttrhatnts  ia  not 
exactly  tli«  e|iillieL  that  I  ahouhl,  from 
liiM  extant  writJiiga,  myaelf  wloet  for 
Luoiliiu. 
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Horace  himself.  He  is,  mutatis  mutandis,  too  much  in  the  mood 
of  a  pariienu  who  has  just  beeu  admitted  to  an  exchisive  chib, 
and  thinks  very  meanly  of  poor  wretches  who  are  not  entitled 
to  use  the  club-paper. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Nettleship  is  surely  ju8ti6ed  in  calling^ 
the  Epiades  of  the  second  book  "ihe  best  of  Horace's  critical 
ntt-eranccs,"  though  perhaps  they  are  not  the  most  important. 
Indeed,  their  eulogist  hastens  to  add  that  "  it  is  the  incom- 
parable manner  uf  t)ie  writer,  tfie  ease  and  sureness  of  liis 
tread,"  which  reaUy  interests  the  reader.  It  is  so;  but  there  is 
more  in  criticism  than  manner,  and  you  must  be  right  as  well 
as  felicitous.  Horace  is  not  exactly  wrong,  but  be  is  limited — 
the  Chrysostom  of  Correctness  has  acquired  better  breeding 
than  he  showed  in  the  Satires,  but  he  has  not  enlarged  his  view. 
The  horridus  Sattirnius  still  strikes  its  own  horror  into  him : 
he  still  girds  at  the  ancients ;  and  though  in  the  epistle  to 
Julius  Florus  there  is  same  pleasant  self-raillen*.  as  well  as 
an  admirable  picture  of  the  legitimate  poet,  yet  there  is 
perhaps  no  piece  of  Horace  whicli  brings  more  clearly  home 
to  us  the  fact  that  he  was  after  all,  as  he  has  been  called,  far 
more  a  critic  of  life  than  of  literature,  and  much  more  seriously 
interested  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  So  much  the 
better  for  him  perlmps ;  so  much  the  better  for  all  the 
ancients  who  more  or  less  agreed  with  him.  But  that  is  a 
matter  of  argument:  the  fact  remains.' 

The  third  representative  selected  for  Roman  criticism  of  the 
latest  Republic  and  earliest  empire,  the  elder  Seneca — "  Seneca 
Khetor" — is  again  of  a  diflerent  class  and  at  a  dirtcrent  stand- 
point, though  he  is  verj'  much  nearer  to  Cicero  tlrnn  to  Horace. 

The  declamations  of  anti^j^uity  had  an  inlluence  on  its  prose 

style — and  consequently  an  effect  on  ite  critical  opinions  of 

"  Dtetama-  Style  both  Jn  vente  and  prose — wiiich  it  is  almost 

tiont."         impossible  to  exaggerate.      The  practice  of  them 

began  in  boyhood ;  it  formed  almost  the  greater  part  of  the 

higher  education ;  and  it  appears  to  have  beeu  continued  in 


'  Mr  Nettlwhip  ju»My  inJ,  con- 
kidering  hia  eathuBia«n)  for  Hortc* 
graerotulr  contrasts  tha  "eoraprvnen- 


•ive  (■ympfttlij-"  of  Ovi(l(iliw.,  i.  IS-IB, 
Tri^.,  ii  423)  with  th«  lAok  of  tht  wm* 
quili^  in  the  VenuRiau. 
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later  life  not  merely  by  going  to  the  Schools  to  hear  novices, 
but  in  actual  practice,  half  exercise,  half  amusement,  hy  orators 
and  statesmen  of  the  most  established  fame.  It  vras  a  sort  of 
mental  fencing-school  or  g^-mnasiuin,  to  wliich  those  who  wished 
to  keep  their  powera  in  training  resorted,  even  to  the  close  of 
life.  VVe  know  that  Cicero  composed,  if  he  did  not  actually 
deliver,  declamations  up  to  the  very  end  of  his  career;  and, 
in  a  very  diETerent  department  of  letters,  we  know  from  Seneca 
himself  that  Ovid,  though  not  a  constant,  was  a  by  no  means 
infrequent,  attendant  of  the  schools,  and  either  acquired  or 
exercised  his  well-known  fancy  for  turns  and  plays  of  words 
in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse. 

In  theory,  and  no  doubt  to  some  extent  in  practice  also, 
these  vidd^r,  or  declaniations,  were  perraiaaible  and  desirable  in 
all  the  branches  of  Kbetoric.  But  tlie  examples 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  the  references  that 
we  possess  to  others,  show  us  that,  as,  indeed,  we 
should  expect,  Kpideictic  and  Bicanic  provided  the  chief 
subjects.  The  declamations  of  the  former  kind  were  those 
at  which  the  satirists  chiefly  iauglied — Hannibal  crossing  the 
Alps,  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  Whether  Cicero  could  decently 
have  avoided  deatli  by  making  a  bargain  with  Antony,  and  the 
like.  To  this  kind  of  subject  there  could  evidently  be  no  limit, 
and  it  might  sometimes  pass,  as  in  the  Orations  (which  are  after 
all  only  declnmntions)  of  Dion  Chrysoatom  we  know  that  it  at 
least  once  did  pass,  into  a  regular  literary  Essay.  But  it  seems 
more  generally  to  have  aflected  the  fanciful-historic. 

The  purely  forensic  declamation  had  some  differences.  iVa 
ita  object  was  not  merely  or  mainly,  like  that  of  the  other,  to 
display  eleveraess,  but  to  assist  the  acquisition  and 
display  of  ability  as  a  counsel,  it  fell  into  certain 
rather  narrow  and  not  very  numerous  grooves.  Certain  "hard 
cases,*'  paradoxes  of  the  law,  seem  from  very  early  times  to  have 
been  excogitated  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  rhetoricians,  and  the 
game  wa«  to  treat  these — on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  both — 
with  as  much  force,  but  above  all  with  as  much  apparent 
novelty,  ns  the  speaker's  wits  could  manage.  A  very  favourite 
one  was  based  on  the  venerable  practice  of  allowing  the  victim 
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of  a  rape  the  choice  of  death  for  her  violator  or  requiring 
him  to  marry  her,  with  the  afxrria,  "  Suppose  a  man  is  guilty 
of  two  such  crimes,  and  one  girl  deoiands  death,  the  other 
marriage,  what  is  to  be  done  ?"  Or  "Suppose  a  girl,  situated 
like  l^rina  in  Perides,  but  slayin*;  her  Lysimachus,  not  con- 
verting him.  Released  from  her  Inrndage,  she  presents  herself 
as  candidate  for  a  priestess-ship.  Is  she  eligible  or  not  ? "  ^  The 
extremity  of  perverse  fancy  in  this  direction  is  perhaps  reached 
by  a  pair  of  the  decLiniations  attribiitetl  to  Quiutilian,-  in  which 
the  lover  of  a  courtesan  brings  an  action  against  lier  for 
administering  a  counter-philtre,  so  that  he  may  love  her  no 
longer,  and  slie  may  accept  a  wealthier  suitor.  But  there  is 
so  limit  to  the  almost  diseased  imagination  of  these  Cases. 
A  city  *  is  afflicted  by  famine,  and  a  commissioner  is  sent  to  buy 
up  grain,  with  orders  to  return  by  a  certain  day.  He  executes 
bis  commission  successfully  and  quickly,  but  being  driven  into 
port  in  a  third  country  by  bad  weather,  sells  tlie  grain  at  a 
high  price,  buys  twice  as  much  elsewhere,  and  returns  by  the 
appointed  time,  liut,  meanwhile,  the  famine  has  grown  so 
severe  that  the  people  have  been  driven  to  cannibalism,  which 
his  return  direct  with  his  first  bargain  would  have  prevented. 
Is  he  guilty  or  not  guilty  ? 

A  very  little  consideration  will  show  that  both  these  classes 
of  composition  must  have  had  great,  permanent,  and  not  alto- 
Tkeir  'u\fiu-  yelHer  good  effects  on  style.  Both  dealt  with  hack- 
tneeonttylt.  ueyed  subjects,  and  in  both  success  was  most  likely 
to  be  achieved  by  "  peppering  higher,"  in  various  ways.  The 
epideictic  subjects  snggested  various  forms  of  bombast,  conceit, 
trick,  from  the  use  of  poetical,  archaic,  or  otherwise  unfamiliar 
diction  to  the  device  of  the  mouther  of  whom  Seneca  tells  us,* 
and  who,  declaiming  on  Greeks  and  Persians,  stood  a-tiptoe  and 
cried,  "  I  rejoice !  I  rejoice  I "  and  only  after  a  due  pause  explained 
the  cause  of  his  rejoicing.  The  foix-nsic  subjects  tempted  the 
racking  of  the  brain  for  some  new  quibble,  some  fresli  refine- 


'  S*ii«ca,  Contr.,  i  2. 
1  xiv.  ud  XV.     Sd,  eit.  ii\f.  (|i.  279 
tiofe),  pp.  IM-lOfi. 
*  lUd.,  lii.      The    eo  ■  onlled   Patii 


CiuiaKfribua.    Ed.  ci't.  tr\f.,  )i.  130. 

*  ^'luu,,  ii.  17.  Ui*  name,  too,  wu 
ScnecA ;  and  the  uxt  ia  curlooal; 
Worded. 
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meDt  or  hair- split  ting.  Especially  was  this  the  case  in  the 
subdivision  of  what  were  called  the  colortJi — ingenious  excuses 
for  the  parties,  whence  corned  the  special  sense  of  our  word 
colourable,  and  whereof  Seneca  makes  a  special  heading,  usually 
at  the  end  of  his  articles.  No  pitch  of  mental  wiredrawing,  no 
extravagance  of  play  on  word  or  phrase,  was  Coo  great  for  some 
declaimers,  of  whom  a  certain  Murredius  is  Seneca's  favourite 
Helot  In  fact,  in  both  classoa,  epideictic  and  forensic,  one  can 
see  that  a  plain,  forcible,  manly  style  could  only  be  commended 
by  a  combination  of  very  unusual  "enius  on  the  pan  of  the 
speaker,  and  still  more  unu.sual  taste  and  receptivity  on  the 
part  of  the  audience.  Their  sopkos,  their  tuge,  their  6c//*r,'  were 
much  more  likely  to  be  evoked  by  ingenious  and  fai'-fetched 
conceit  tlian  by  solid  reoeoniny  and  Attic  style,  which  latter, 
indeed,  on  such  trite  subjects  were  nearly  impossible. 

For  illustration  of  what  has  been  said,  the  hodge-podge  of 
Seneca  13  tiiore  valuable  than  the  finished  declamations  of  the 
Pseudo-Quintilian.  These  latterj^*  despite  the  absurdity,  or  at 
any  rate  the  non-naturalness,  of  their  subject,  are  sometimes 
rather  atconiplished  pieces  of  writing  in  a  very  artificial  style. 
The  speech,  Pro  Juvrne  contra  Merttriccm,  referred  to  above,  is, 
in  its  whimsical  way,  a  decidedly  remarkable  example  of  de- 
cadent prose.  The  crime  of  making  some  one  cease  to  love  is 
odd  in  itself;  the  complaint  that  you  have  been  injured  by 
being  made  to  cease  to  love  odder  still.  Besides,  if  you  com- 
plain of  this  as  an  injury,  do  you  not  still  love,  and  have 
yon  not,  therefore,  nothing  to  complain  of?  The  topsyturvy- 
fication  is,  it  will  be  seen,  complete.  And  the  declaimer,  who- 
ever be  was,  treats  his  subject  con.  amoit.  The  tricks  of  his 
thouglit  are  infinite,  and  well  suited  with  the  artifices  of  his 
speech.  In  particular,  every  paragraph  leads  up  to,  and  winds 
up  with,  a  sort  of  variation  on  one  general  theme  or  Leitmotiv. 

"  To  be  compelled  to  hate  is  the  one  incurable  form  of 
disease." 


>  Of  UicM  equivAle&ti  of  "  Umt  ! 
Imm*  I "  or  "  Brevo  ! "  tli«  eMoitil  ui  good 
■dopt«d  Lalin  of  all  limM.  The  Snt, 
well    knovni    trxm    Hartul,    u    port- 


AuguiUn  :  tfa«  third  (which  Cioro  did 
nut  mudi  likt)  Menu  Ui  Imva  Iwvu  \iath 
lukewMiu  uid  Hflectod. 
'  r.  M^/;.ji.  278  Jiy. 
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"There  is  some  solace  in  being  miserable  in  love.  'Tia  a 
more  crutl  destiny  to  hate  a  )iaTlot." 

"  He  who  cannot  leave  off  haciug  a  harlot  is  still  her  lover." 

"The  victim  of  a  counter- philtre  may  hate  one:  he  can  love 
none," 

Thinker  and  writer,  it  will  be  seen,  are  a  sort  of  pair  ot 
bounding  brothers:  they  stand  on  their  heads,  fling  circles, 
intertwine  limbs,  take  every  non-natural  posture,  to  ttie  utmost 
possibility  of  intellectual  acrobatics. 

The  Seneca  book,^  much  more  fragmentary,  is  also  of  ita 
nature  richer.  It  consists  of  one  book  of  "  Suasories  '  {ex- 
Stnecu  amplcs  of  the  symbouleutic  or  epidcictic  kind),  and 
tMtEltUr.  ten  (by  no  means  completely  extant)  of  "Contro- 
versies "  (Forensic  subjects),  the  latter  sometimes  including  in- 
troductions of  interest  to  the  writer's  three  sous  —  Novatus. 
afterwards  Gallio,  Seneca  the  Philosopher,  and  Mela,  father  of 
the  poet  Lncaii — and  usually  confUidinj;  with  a  kind  of  rArKWt^ 
(called  Excerpta)  of  their  contents.  The  substance  is  made  up 
of  short  extracts  from  the  most  celebrated  declaimers  of  Rome, 
and  a  few  tireeka,  oii.tlie  various  subjects. 

They  give  tis  a  really  invaluable  abundance,  in  all  kinds,  of 
rhetoriciil  loci  rwnmunes,  tags,  pointfs,  with  which,  from  early 
Tht  iuid  late  practice,  the  mind  of  every  educated  man 

*«"*'**  at  Rome  was  simply  saturated,  and  which  could 
hardly  fail  to  culour  liis  style,  either  directly  iu  the  way  of 
imitation,  or  indirectly  in  that  of  repulsion,  and  preference  of 
extreme  severity. 

For  instance,  the  first  Snnsoiin  deals  with  the  question, 
"  Shall  Alexander  cross  the  Ocean  '( "  though  the  exact  state- 
ment of  <|uestiou  is  lost  altogetlier,  with  the  beginning  of  the 
piece  itself.  It  scorns  to  have  opened  with  a  sort  of  abstract 
of  general  coniinoiipliices,  and  then  come  the  flotations. 
Argeiitarius  [perhaps  Marcus  the  epigrammatist]  addresses  the 
conqueror:  "Halt!  the  world  that  is  thine  calls  thee  back; 
we  have  conquered  as  far  as  it  waa  lawful  for  us.  There  is 
nothing  I  can  seek  at  the  risk  of  Alexander."  Oscus  said ;  "  It 
is  time  for  Alexander  to  leave  off  where  the  sun  and  the  earth 

'  I UM  tlie  text  of  Kicmliiig.     Leijisic,  1872. 
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leave  off  likewise,"  and  endeavoured  to  describe  the  sea, "  im- 
meuse  and  untried  by  human  experience,  the  bond  of  all  the 
world  and  the  keeper  of  its  lands,  the  vastness  unrutlled  by  any 
oar,  the  shores,  now  harried  by  the  raging  tide,  now  deserted  by 
its  ebb,  the  horrid  darkness  brooding  on  the  waves,  and  the 
eternal  night  oppressing  what  nature  has  withdrawn  from 
human  eye-s."  And  so  many.  Then  there  is  a  section  (headed 
JHviiit)},  ou  ttie  particular  kiml  of  suasion  to  be  used  in  such 
speeches,  the  de\'iccs  which  it  is  safe  and  proper  for  orators  to 
address  to  kings,  with  gradations  as  before.  It  will  readily 
be  perceived  frum  this  example  what  sort  of  dealing  is  here  on 
the  other  stock  subjects — the  deliberation  of  the  three  liiindrcd 
at  Thermopyla-.  whether  they  shall  go  or  not ;  of  Agamemnon, 
whether  lie  shall  sacrifice  Iphigenia;of  Alexander,  whether  he 
shall  enter  Babylon ;  of  the  Athenians,  whether  on  Xerxes' 
threat  of  a  second  invasion  they  shall  remove  the  Versijin  war 
trophies;  of  Cicero,  whether  he  shall  ask  mercy  of  Antony,  or 
bum  his  Philippics,  The  quotations  are  sometimes  verse  as 
well  as  prose,  and  give  us  specimens  of  poets  otherwise  lost, 
with  an  occasional  literary  anecdote  of  interest,  such  as  the 
offence  which  Asinius  Pollio  ^  took  at  the  praise  given  to  Cicero 
in  the  recitation  by  a  certain  poet  of  Corduba,  Sextilius  Ena — 

"  Dvflcudu9  Cic-ero  eat  Latisequti  eileutia  Ungutt^" 

which  Cornelius  Severus  borrowed,  and  improved  into — 

"Conticuit  LatiiD  tristis  fAcunilia  lingiin." 

This  anecdote  is  interesting  in  many  ways, — first  for  the  pro- 
test of  Pollio,  almost  equally  piquant  whether  it  proceeded 
from  critical  severity,  from  personal  jealousy,  or  from  political 
feeling;  and  secondly,  for  the  evidence  it  gives  of  the  straining 
for  point  and  rhetorical  "  hit,"  in  verse  and  prose  alike. 
The  Preface  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Controrenus — addressed 


'  Sm  Suai..  vi.  Pollio,  %  gr«ftt  fricod 
at  Antony,  was  batli  on  nrator  of  high 
tvputaUon  anil  it  very  Mrere  critic.  It 
V)u  he,  it  bbould  bs  rememlierad,  wIid 
fouod  "pAtarioity"  in  Livy ;   thou^ti 


It  bu  baoa  [ngvnfmuly  auiigQited  thai 
ibu  WM  ouly  Ml  taeetuivt  propriety  ol 
•pMob,  ■uch  M  enfthlml  the  old  wotoAn 
Uf   d«tect    Tlteoptirutui    u    not    to 
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to  the  three  sons — gives  a  rather  interesting  view  of  llie  scheme 
of  tlieae  curious  compositions,  which  seeuis  to  have 
veniiea:  heen  Lliet  Seneca  tlie  fatlier  sliuuld  brusli  up  his 
th<ir  Intro-  memory  of  the  golden  or  nearly  goMen  age  of  I^cin 
U!ietoric  which  immediately  followed  Cicero,  and 
illustrate  it  from  more  strictly  literary  sources.  A  good  deal 
in  the  piece  (as  is  usual  in  the  better  class  of  rhetorical  writinj;) 
bears  directly  on  our  subject  The  old  rhctoncian  cnmmenda 
his  sons  for  extending  their  view  beyond  their  own  age,  for 
wantiug  to  know  what  Koman  eloquence  there  was  to  set 
against  "insolent  Greece"* — in  short,  for  endeavouring  to 
take  that  comparative  view  of  at  least  one  division  of  literature 
the  want  of  which  (as  we  have  so  fully  set  forth)  was  the  crying 
sin  and  yet  the  iuevitable  weakness  of  Greek  criticism.  He  has 
the  usual  complaint  of  luxury  withdrawing  men  from  literature, 
whicli  was  doubtless  as  true,  and  as  litUe  peculiar,  then  as  at 
all  other  times.  He  lets  us  know  that  ihci-e  were  uoue  (or  uo 
good)  commentarii  of  the  best  declaimers,  that  he  himself  had 
heard  them  all  except  Cicero,  whom,  as  far  as  chronology  went, 
he  might  have  heard.'  but  for  the  confusions  of  the  state;  lie 
points  out  that  the  regular  declamation  was  a  rather  late 
growth,  and  extols  the  character  of  Porcius  Latro,  one  of  its 
oldest  practitioners.  Thp  Introduction  to  the  Second  Book  is 
much  shorter,  and  principally  celebrates  the  ability  of  ArelHus 
Fuscus.  The  Third  (for  the  text  of  which  we  only  have  the 
Excerpts,  not  the  full  articles)  has  an  important  preface,  which 
starts  from  the  fact  or  assertion  that  Cassias  Scverus,  a  great 
orator  on  serious  occasions,  was  not  a  good  declaimer,  though  he 
had  good  bodily  advantages,  a  voice  at  once  powerful  and  sweet, 
a  deliver)'  with  all  tlie  merits  and  none  of  the  drawbacks  of 
the  stage,  and  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  improvisation.     It 


1  tiueietiti  Ofneiif  (op.  tU.,  p.  59). 
I  ho[)«  it  inay  be  (uu^y  aecaaury  to 
■luote  cerlAiii  liiicM,  "To  the  rattaarj 
of  my  beloved  Miwter,  William  Sbuke- 
sfieATe,  aod  wh»t  he  hath  left  us."  It 
if)  aJretwly  knowa  Ui  i«tuilcnt«  of  Beu 
JcnaoD  thftt  BcQ  wsm  Ho«k«d  in  Lftttn, 
capedally  of  Uie  rilver  nge:  Mad  Pm- 


foMur  SctieUing  of  Phtlitdp|[ihia  hu 
done  good  work  by  iudicsting  source* 
in  Uu  editidii  tit  lli«  />uHv>TV-rira.  But 
the  Teiu  ifl  not  exbuuted,  Somcm  and 
QuintilUn  frer«  to  B«n  altaost  laorc 
thHTi  tirowue  and  Fuller  were  to  Lamb. 
'■*  Seneoa  waa  tiom  nbr>ut  CO  n.c.,  nnd 
vnm  thus  eighteen  U  Ctoero'a  death. 
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seems  ihat  Seueca  once  fisked  him  why  these  faculties  failed 
him  in,  set  agonismata,  and  his  answer  (whether  to  the  point  or 
not)  is  of  the  very  Gi-st  interest,  na  illustrating  that  difficult 
point  of  the  ancient  conjunction  of  oratory  and  literature,  and 
also  as  a  counterblast  to  the  Plinian  idea  {v.  infra)  of  the  poly- 
historic  UtUrateur.  "  What  great  wit,"  said  he,  "  has  ever  been 
good  at  more  than  one  thinfj  [whereby,  let  it  be  observed,  he 
separates,  declamation  from  oratory]  ?  Did  not  Cicero's  elo- 
quence fail  him  in  verse  ?  Virgil's  genius  in  prose  ?  We  read 
the  orations  of  Sallust  simply  as  a  compliment  to  the  historian : 
and  the  oration  of  that  most  eIo(|uent  man  Plato,  which  is 
written  for  Socrates,  is  worthy  neither  of  counsel  nor  of  client." 
AU  tliese  things  invite  comraeat; — tlie  last  most  of  alL  1  put 
aside,  as  entirely  irrelevant,  certain  modem  dubitations  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  Flatonic  Apoiogy.  llicy  rest  upon  no 
warranty  of  scripture,  and  opinion  is  simply  opinion,  to  be  re- 
ceived pulitely.  ami  to  he  "laid  ou  the  table."  But  it  is  worth 
dwelling  on  the  point  that  the  Apology  as  we  have  it,  though 
to  all  competent  judges  of  literature  one  of  the  capital  works 
of  antiquity,  arch-worthy  of  Plato,  more  tlian  arch-worthy  of 
Socrates,  might  very  well  seem  to  a  Roman  lawyer  unworthy 
of  both,  and  might.  poRsibly  have  so  seemed  to  Aristotle  himself. 
For  of  hII  recorded  ^^rtitfoytr;*  it  is  perhaps,  in  the  temper  of  the 
jury  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  least  likely  to  secure 
an  acquittal,  and  the  most  likely  to  render  condemnation  in- 
evitable. The  other  remarks  do  not  matter  so  much ;  hut  it  is 
of  weight  that  a  man  should  aeriou.sly  put  the  diflerence  be- 
tween Declamation  and  practical  Oratory  on  the  same  fixiting 
as  tlie  difiTereuce  between  poetry  and  prose.  It  shows  how 
ill-adjusted,  as  yet,  the  grasp  of  literary  criticism  wafi,  and  also 
how  necessary  it  is  to  keep  an  eye  on  everything  that  is  said 
about  Rhetoric,  if  we  are  really  to  master  what  was  thought 
about  Criticism.  The  introduction  to  the  Fourth  Book,  again 
one  of  Excerpts  only,  gives  the  information  that  Asinius  Pollio 
(whose  works,  if  we  had  them,  would  probably  be  of  the  great- 
est possible  value  to  ns)  disliked  declaiming  in  public,  but  was, 
on  the  rare  occasious  when  he  could  be  heard  thus  exercising 
himself,  more  florid  than  in  his  actual  oratious.    We  can  welL 
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believe  it,  aud  it  shows  that  Polllo  had  the  root  of  the  matter 
iu  hiiD.  In  the  same  way  a  mau  with  critical  sonse  will  allow 
himself,  in  a  rough  draft,  flowers  which  lie  cuts  out  in  the  most 
ruthless  manner  before  he  prints. 

Tlie  Fifth  aud  Sixth  books,  which  are  in  the  same  fragmentary 
condition,  liave  no  introductions  at  all ;  but  the  seventh  is  in 
better  case.  Like  ihu  others,  it  ia  maiuly  devoted  to  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  single  orator — in  this  case  Silius  Albucitu. 
Some  of  the  thingn  said  about  him  touch  us  nearly,  as,  for 
instance,  Pollio's — the  severe  PolUu's — description  of  his  se/i- 
tcn£€9  (axioms,  maxims,  apophthegms)  as  "white" — that  is  to 
say,  simple,  clear,  with  nothing  obscure  or  unexpected, — bnt 
"vocal"  and  "splendid."  It  was  impossible,  continues  Seneca, 
to  complain  of  the  poverty  of  the  Latiu  tongue  when  you 
heard  him :  he  was  never  in  the  very  least  in  pain  for  a  word. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  equal.  His  language  was 
at  oue  moment  magnificent,  at  another  he  would  mention  the 
most  sordid  things  —  "vinegar,  and  [>ennyroyal,  and  lanterns, 
and  pumice,  and  sponges."  He  thought  "  nothing  must  not  be 
named  in  a  declamation  [and  the  reason  is  valuable  or  invalu- 
able] because  he  feared  to  smack  of  the  Schools."  And  yet 
further  we  get  the  important  obittr  dictum. :  "  Familiar  phrase  is, 
among  oratorical  virtues,  a  thing  wliich  nirely  succeeds."  And 
then  there  ia  a  very  luminous  and  jocund  anecdote  of  the  real 
trouble  into  which  the  devotion  to  Figures  might  even  then 
bring  men.  Albucius  had  rhetorically  propustnl  to  administer 
certain  oaths.  Ilis  opponent,  L.  Arruntius,  very  coolly  rose  and 
said,  "  We  accept  the  condition :  he  shall  swear."  Albuciu.s  pro- 
tested that  this  would  do  away  with  Figures  altogether.  Quoth 
Arruntius  (very  sensibly).  "Let  them  go — we  can  do  without 
them " :  and  the  wittumviri  allowed  the  catch.  The  unlucky 
orator  was  ao  annoyed  that  he  renounced  actual  pleading  from 
that  day,  because  of  the  Insult  done  to  his  beloved  Figure.s. 

The  Kighih  Book  is  again  without  its  preface;  but  though 
tliere  is  a  verj'  large  lacuna  in  ix.,  we  have  part  of  the  introduc- 
tion. It  yields  little.  The  last  is  iu  better  case,  but  still  not 
very  fertile,  though  we  have  another  instance  of  the  mania  for 
Figures.      It  Is  said  of  the  above-quoted  Oscus:   "Dum  nihil 
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nOD  scbemate  dicere  cupit,  oratio  ejus  non  figurata  erat  sed 
prava."  Certaiuly  there  are  no  few  examples  of  this  "  pravity  " 
in  the  declamations  themselves,  which  it  would  be  interesting, 
but  in  our  space  impossible,  to  examine,  iia  we  have  examined 
the  prefaces.* 

They,  however,  also  contahi  examples  of  that  severity  of 
taste  whicli  has  always  di^liiiguislied  Latin  criticism,  and  of 
which  I'ollio  is  the  great  example.  Messala,  as  we  learn,  was 
Laiini  utOjue  strnwnis  ohsrrvator  diligentutsini.tig,  and  he  said  of 
Latro  (whom  Seneca's  later  caste  admired)  "  sua  lingua  disortus 
est" — "  He  is  an  eloquent  man  in  his  own  lingo."  Seneca  him- 
self, however,  is  by  no  means  tolerant  of  excessive  conceit,  and 
rebukes  the  class  of  "  sentence "'  which,  lie  tells  us,  some  charged 
upon  ruhhiius  as  inventor.  The  examples  given  are  in  the 
case  of  a  disinherited  sun  fouiul  with  poison,  which  he  spills 
on  discovery  in  the  interior  of  his  fatlier's  house :  and  the 
sentences  are,  "  He  washed  out  his  disinheriting  with  poison, 
and  what  he  spilt  was  my  death,"  both  being  supposed  to  be 
spoken  by  the  father.  And  in  another  stock  case — tlie  curious 
one  which  has  more  than  one  historical  analogue,  where  the 
Pnetor  Flamininus  was  accused  of  having  had  a  condemned 
man's  throat  cut  at  dinner,  to  amuse  a  courtesan  who  said  slie 
had  never  seen  a  man  die  —  the  unhicky  ilurredius  is  said 
to  have  arranged  a  Utracolon  —  a  four-menibered  antithesis: 
"The  courts  are  made  subservient  to  the  bed-chamber;  tlie 
prietor  to  a  harlot;  the  prison  to  the  banquet;  day  to  night"; 
as  to  which  last  Seneca  justly  asks,  "What  sense  has  it?" 

On  the  whole,  this  very  valuable  and  interesting  book,  which 
has  been  spoken  of  with  surprisingly  uncritical  contempt  by 
some,  and  to  which  I  should  like  to  devote  much  greater 
space,  forms,  with  Pliny's  Letters  and  Quintilian,  the  great 
trinity  of  documents  for  appreciating  directly  the  stale  of 
Latin  opinion  as  to  literature,  and  its  causes,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  while  with  Cicero  and  Horace  it  forms  a 
similar  trinity  for  that  in  the  last  century  before  Christ.  And 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  these  two  periods  were,  early  avant' 


^  It  hut  alwaj-a  to  IjC  remembered  tJwt 
they  ftra  uot  integnU  ood  eoinplote,  bat 


c«it(M  ut  tjuowd  flight*,  oouveiu,  Ac, 
oD  Uie  stock  turd  bmh. 
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courgurs  and  belated  decadeata  excepted,  the  flourishing  time 
of  classicAl  Latin  literature.  Of  this  state  and  these  causes  we 
shall  spi^ak  generally  later. 

One  writer  of  famous  memory  who  belongs  to  this  period — 
who  indeed  was  older  even  than  Cicero — has  been  hitherto 
unmentiuned,  because,  as  a  niatler  of  fact,  we  have 
practically  no  literary  criticism  remaining  from 
him,  and  that  is  Varro.  I  should  mys(*lf  have  been  disposed 
to  relegate  the  autiior  of  the  De  lie  RvMka  and  the  De  Lin<fHa 
LoHna  to  the  place  of  his  brother  (or  grandson)  grammarians; 
but  tliia  might  seem  unceremonious  in  face  of  the  importance 
of  the  critical  position  which  Professor  Nettleship  assigned  to 
him.  It  is,  perhaps,  also  a  convenient  place  to  uotice  the  exact 
character  of  that  importnnre.  As  in  bo  many  other  cases,  if 
we  went  by  titles  ouly,  and  by  guesswurk  from  them,  Varro 
must  certainly  have  a  high  rank.  "  On  Poets,"  "  On  i'oenis." 
"  On  Characters "  (in  llie  technical  Greek  sense  of  literary 
differentia  T),  "  On  Scenic  Action,"  "Plautine  Questions,"  might 
seem  at  first  sight  likely  to  be,  if  we  had  them,  a  very  El 
Dorado  of  Latin  criticism.  But  the  few  surviving  fragments 
are  a  little  discouraging.  That  Varro  would  be  fertile  iu 
grammatical,  mythological,  social  explanation,  we  may  be 
quite  certain.  But  the  fragments  seldom  go  much  farther. 
The  report,  quoleJ  by  Quiiitiliau,  of  ^lius  Stilo's  saying 
that  if  the  Muses  wrote  Latin  they  would  write  in  the 
language  of  Plautus,  is  one  of  those  rather  irritating  critical 
catchwords  which  carry  with  them  the  minimum  of  critical 
illumination.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  an  ad  eoptandum  fashion  of 
saying  that  the  speaker  liked  Flautus,  or  wanted  to  pay  him 
a  cumpUment  at  the  moment,  ^[ost  of  the  others  seem  (as 
indeed  Mr  Nettleship  saw)  to  be  merely  examples,  either  of 
the  habits  of  "placing"  authors  in  this  or  ihat  rank,  of  com- 
paring them  with  this  or  that  other,  from  which  criticism 
has  suffered  many  things  and  gained  few,  or  else  of  the 
not  much  less  barren  claRsilicatton  of  kinds. 

It  is  on  the  first  point  that  I  wish  to  make  a  slight  digressiou. 
It  is  evident  from  the  epithets  that  he  uses  in  regard  to  them, 
auch  as  "stupid,"  "  trifling,"  "  vicious,"  that  these  processes  of 
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placing  and  of  comparison  were  not  to  Mr  Nettleship's  taste. 
I  shall  myself  admit  that  the  addiction  of  Greek,  and  still 
more  of  Latin,  criticism  to  them  eeeras  to  me  to  be  among 
the  very  greatest  weaknesses  of  both.  But  I  must  add  a 
distinction  which  is  constantly  forgotten,  and  which  I  am 
not  sure  that  Mr  Nettleship  himself  had  in  mind.  Tho 
'*  placing "  of  A,  K,  C,  and  I>  in  onler  of  merit  is  "  stupid " 
and  "  tritiing  "  enough ;  the  still  further  awarding  of  seventh 
place  to  A  for  Sometliingity,  and  of  third  to  B  for  Something- 
elsenese,  is  more  stupid  and  more  trivial  still.  Nor  is  that 
comparative  criticism,  tlic  loaiji  ciasaictia  of  which  is  perliapa 
M.  Taine's  ejaculation,  "J'aime  mieux  Alfred  de  Musset,"  aa 
a  criticism  on  Tennyson,  any  better;  in  fact,  as  beinjj  not 
merely  sterile  and  jejune,  but  illogical  and  actively  mislead- 
ing, it  is  considerably  worse.  But  there  is  a  placing  and 
there  is  a  comparison,  which  are  two  very  different  things 
— which  are,  in  fact,  the  two  highways  of  all  real  literary 
criticism.  Tbe  placiui;  is  that  which  sets  a  man,  not  in  the 
first  division  uf  the  first  class,  or  the  second  of  the  third, 
but  in  his  relations  to  time  and  country,  to  language  and 
manner,  to  predecessors  and  successors — to  the  whole  literary 
map  in  lar^r  or  smaller  circumference.  The  comparison  is 
that  which  does  not  work  out  a  performer's  rank,  but  dia- 
engages  his  qualities.  These  are  the  methods  to  which  all 
the  great  critics  have  perforce  resorted,  and  which  have  made 
them  great  That  there  is  less  of  them  than  there  should 
be  in  ancient  criticism  may  be  true  enough ;  that  the  want 
of  them  (with  perhaps  n  little  want  also  of  sympathy  with 
the  highest  poetry)  is  what  prevents  Aristotle  from  being 
the  greatest  critic  of  all  time,  is  true  enough ;  that  the 
presence  of  them  in  Longinus  is  one  of  the  main  secrets  of 
his  unmatched  quality,  is  tnie  enough.  But  they  are  very 
different  things  from  tlie  enuuierntion  of  Volcatius  Sedigitns, 
and  from  the  in  urgumeniia  Cacilitts  in  dhtsin  Terentita 
in  Krmonibus  J*lautus  of  Vnrro.' 


*  VuTO  WH  happier  in  tlie  )»lii-ue  getiiuncly   derotol    to   the   dranutist 

fia  HfnettiA  lenuonu  Applied  to  P1«U'  whoie  canon  h«  coaatitutol,  v.  JVodM 

tos :     and    be    •eetiu    to    haw    bmn  AUicnr,  III.  iii. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE   CONTRMPORARTES   OF   QUTNTILIAX. 

'IflEROKraB— BEKBOA  THE  TODUOBR— TBI  eATIR»T«— PBRSIP8— THK  PRO- 
LOOUB  Am)  FIHSTSATIRE — EXAMINATION  OP  THIS— JDVEXAL — MARTIAL 
— TBI  «Tn.B  or  TRK  EPIO  HA  MS— PRECIS  OF  THRIR  CRITICAL  CQNTEKTS 
— BTATICg— PUNY  THR  TOCSRER— CRtTICISM  I\  THE  'LETTERS' — THE 
*DIALO0tm  DR  CLARIH  ORATORIBUS'  —  MR  KRITLRflRrp'R  ESTIMATE  OF 
IT  —  THB  OEVERAL  LITERART  TA8TE  OF  THE  HtLVBR  AQE  —  "FAULT* 
lSi6Vma  "—ORNATE  OR  PLAtS    BTTLB. 


Peftwitiut, 


Tbom  the  later  years  of  Augustus,  and  the  earlier  of  his 
iiniuediate  successors,  we  have  no  criticism  of  importance 
except  St'net-a's.  But  the  Neronian  time  has  left  ua 
interesting  approaches  to  the  subject  in  the  works  of 
Petronius  ami  Seueca  the  younger,  as  well  as  in  the  poet 
Persius;  while,  somewhat  later,  the  satires  of  Juvenal  and  the 
epigrams  of  Martial  are,  the  former  not  destitute,  the  Utter 
full,  of  literary  allusion  and  opinion.  These,  with  a  certain 
contribution  from  Pliny's  Lffters  and  the  Dialogtis  de  Claris 
OreUoribus  (usually  included  among  the  works  of  Tacitus,  but 
not  resembliug  him  in  style,  and  sometimes  attributed  to 
Quintilian),  must  be  successively  dealt  with.  Quintilion  him- 
self is  of  too  great  im|>ortaiice  not  to  deserve  a  separate 
chapter. 

We  can  understand,  as  well  from  the  character  usually  given 
of  the  Arbiter  r/eynnOarum  as  from  the  style  of  his  curiously 
dismembered  and  rather  disreputable  written  work,'  that  ques- 
tioDB  of  literary  criticism  must  have  been  of  the  first  interest 

■  I  iw  Uw  mmUot  vdilioo  of  Biichekr.  Beriin.  1862. 
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to  hiiu.  If  we  bod  the  euLire  Satires  (supposing  that  they 
ever  were  more  entire  than  Tristram  Skandif  or  the  J/oy*»i 
de  PartTnir),  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  this  element 
would  show  itseU  in  very  large  proportion.  There  must  have 
been  suppers  less  brutally  vulgar  and  Philistine  than  that 
of  Trimalchio ;  and  literary  discussion  was  as  indispensable 
at  a  Itomau  supper  of  the  better  class  as  broiled  bont'^  at 
an  English  one  —  while  suppers  lasted.  Kven  the  Uirces, 
if  not  the  Quartillae,  of  the  time  were  very  frequently  "  blue  " 
in  the  intervals  of  more  exciting  amuscmeuts,  and  Agamemnon, 
Eumolpus,'  and  others  must  have  frequently  spoken  in  char- 
acter. As  it  is,  the  opening  of  the  fragment  as  we  have  it, 
and  a  passage  farther  on,  deal  directly  with  the  subject. 

The  opening  passage  is  occupied  with  that  denunciation  of 
bombastic  and  "  precious  "  language  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  favourite  occupaciou  of  the  critics  of  the  time.  The  attack 
is  at  first  directed  against  the  practice  of  declamation,  which 
almost  inevitably  tempted  boys  and  youthful  writers  to  bora- 
bast,  but  it  so  quickly  glides  into  a  general  literary  censure  that 
it  is  worth  giving  in  full. 

"I  believe  that  the  reason  why  schoolboys  and  students 
become  such  fools  is,  that  they  never  see  or  hear  of  anything  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  in  the  actual  world.  They  are  occu- 
pied by  pirates  standing  on  tlte  beach  with  chains  in  their 
hands,  by  tyrants  ordaining  that  sons  shall  cut  their  fathers' 
heads  off,  by  onicles  against  a  pestilence  to  the  efieot  that  three 
or  more  virgins  are  to  be  sacrificed,  by  little  bundles  of  words 
smeared  xvitb  houey,  and  everything,  as  it  were,  powdered  with 
poppy-seed  and  sesamum.  For  people  bred  in  this  fa.shion 
sense  is  as  impossible  as  a  pleasant  odour  fur  those  who  live  in 
the  kiichea*  If  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so,  you  rhetor- 
icians were  the  first  to  ruin  literature.  By  exciting  ridicule 
of  [or  playing   tricks  with]  your  light  and  empty  phrases,' 


'  Tb«r«  ia  k  thwry  thAt  lit*  vstm* 
put  in  the  mouth  of  Eumolpus  tn 
imrodiet  of  Lucmn  nod  S«n«ca. 

'  Or  "good  U«t«  in  M  iuapuuiUe  u 
gixid  sukII  to  thow,"  &c.  I  liavc  not 
hitoti  ftuy  ftatufactory  Eogltili  e<]uiva> 


le[it«  for  Ktpm  ^witti  iU  double  tenK) 
uid   ht»f  oierr.      VTIiat   m   uickut,   ot 
cnurw,  id  that  Uie  power  of  rlUtinguub- 
tng  ui  lott  in  the  ncioiu  ttmoftphere. 
'  LwUbriit  qwrdam  rxrUantU. 
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you  weakened  and  prostrated  the  whole  body  of  oratory.  Youth 
had  not  yet  been  euelaved  to  declamations  when  Sophocles  and 
Kuripides  devised  the  words  in  which  they  were  to  speak.  The 
private  schoolmaster  ^  had  not  spoilt  good  wits  when  I'indar 
and  the  Nine  Lyrista  feared  to  sing  in  Homeric  verse.  And  not 
to  allege  poets  only,  I  certainly  Hnd  it  nowhere  said  that  PlatO| 
and  Demosthenes  betook  themselves  to  this  kind  of  eloqu^ic& 
Oratory  full  grown,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  her  maidenhood,  is 
not  spotted  and  swelling  [like  a  toad],  but  shoots  up  in  natnral 
beauty. 

"Of  late  this  windy  and  extravagant  loquacity  has  shifted 
from  Asia  to  Athens,  and  has  breathed  upon  the  aspiring  minds 
of  yonth  like  a  pestilential  star,  and  forthwith  true  eloqaence, 
its  rule  corrupted,  has  been  arrested,  and  put  to  silence.  Tell 
me,  who  has  since  equalled  the  fame  of  Thucydides,  of  Hypei^ 
ides  ?  Not  so  niueli  as  a  lyric  of  wholesome  complexion  hat^ 
appeared,  and  everything,  as  if  poisoned  with  the  same  fc 
has  been  unable  to  last  to  a  natural  grey  old  age.  Even  paini 
ing  has  made  no  better  end,  aince  the  audacity  of  tlie  Egyptians 
has  cur  so  great  an  art  down  to  shorthand." 

The  rhetorician  Agamemnon  defends  scholaatic  procedure  by 
the  old  plan  of  throwing  the  blame  on  parents  and  the  like ;  bat ^ 
the  story  quickly  turns  to  one  of  its  more  than  "picaresque' 
episodes,  and  the  subject  drops. 

The  other  passi^'  b^;ins  with  equal  abruptness,  and  serves  ai 
preface  only  to  a  very  mnch  longer  poetical  recitation  by  Eti-] 
molpus,  who  speaks  it.  It  is  chiefly  notevrarthy  for  coni 
the  phrase  Curumi  /dieHaSt  applied  to  Horace,  which  perhaps 
itself  gives  as  as  good  a  notion  of  Petrouios'  critical  facol^ 
anything  could.  But  it  conveys  some  sound  doctrine^  Vc 
itself  seems  easy ;  any  boy  thinks  he  can  write  it  as  so(mi  as  he 
has  learnt  the  rules,  and  retired  oraton  (a  hit,  I  suppose,  s& 
Cicero)  compose  it  as  a  rdaxadon.  as  if  it  were  easier  than  their 
speechesi  But  It  is  no  such  light  matter.  Vou  must  take  cfaoace 
words  [we  are  almost  at  Dente's  "sifted"  words],  wonb  tar 


rwli^iiw  factor,  vfaidi  Bm  J«»> 

ITinBihi  £rwl]j  m  'nrnJwtt'wmi 

tan*  ■  tfas  ZKkwvm,  and  De 


<>iiiiiU  mfav  bw«lr  « 
>S11&    £d.<aL.p.7L 
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from  the  use  of  ilie  vulgar  crowd,'  and  at  the  same  time  you 
must  be  careful  that  indiiadual  phrases  are  not  too  fine  for  the 
rest  Nor  must  you  treat  your  subject — civil  war,  for  instance 
— in  the  mere  tone  of  a  chi-onicler,  but  the  "  free  spirit  must 
be  forced  through'  ditticullies,  and  the  ministry  of  the  gods, 
and  a  fabulous  tornierit  ot  sentences,  so  that  it  ni^y  rather 
appear  the  vaticination  of  a  frenzied  mind  than  a  trustworthy 
and  scrupulous  document  under  attestation."  Now  this  advice, 
though  much  in  it  is  sound,  takes  distinctly  the  other  side 
to  that  which  Kncolpius  had  urged  in  the  overture. 

On  the  whole,  we  must  regret  very  keenly  that  we  have  not 
more  of  the  Arbiter's  remarks  on  the  subject.  It  is  improbable 
that  anything  like  a  coherent  theorj'  of  criticism  on  the  great 
scale  would  have  emerged,  and  very  likely  that  (as  in  the  two 
extant  examples  just  quoted)  we  should  rather  have  had  in- 
genious centos  of  opposing;  views.  Hut  all  would  have  been 
originally  and  brightly  put,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible 
that  what  we  now  chiefly  desiderate  —  aper^iia  of  particular 
authors,  books,  or  passages,  doue  with  grasp  and  insight — would 
have  been  forthcoming.    As  it  is,  we  have  but  what  we  have. 

Nero's  other  victim,  the  curious  compound  between  Poloniua 
and  Mr  Pecksniff  (with,  it  must  be  owned,  some  merits  which 
Seneca,  the  belonged  to  ueitlier),  whose  name  was  L.  Annwus 
Touns/tr.  Seneca,  has  left  us  a  great  deal  more  work  than 
Petronius,  aud  was  certainly  a  man  of  letters.  He  was  even  ft 
considerable  man  of  letters,  and  if  he  wrote  the  Tragedies,  a  verj* 
considerable  man  of  letters  indeed.^     He  had,  moreover,  though 


^  JiffiiyicndiHa  tat  vb  omni  rrrbontu 
mt  iia  dievvt  t^Uitate,  tt  tuatenda  vocei 

a  ft^  ntmmoUr. 

'  Pnrcipitandut  ftt  Hber  tpirttus, 
A  eb»nictpri*tic  Petrotiuin  phrMe  whtoli 
will  «r<r«  (And  Ham  in  )«u-l  been  luied) 
M  t«xt  for  very  differout  wrtnon*. 
Ptrt  fit  wliRt  follotra  u  no  duubt 
intentiruiklty  obsoure.  Th«  av^Mtyti 
ittoruiiuiut  niinuteria  r«fer,  of  count, 
to  the  *t"ck  rwvolutionB  snd  iDterron- 
tloofl  of  Epic  kB  of  Tragnly.  But 
fabtdotum  tenimtutrum  torment »m  Vt 
oot  snob    pliio    nilbg.      I    tAi'ni;  it 


mMD«  (with  »D  iotentioanl  side-glaiice 
at  lh«  hbl«d  tonoeDt«  tvhicli  th« 
herooi  of  Epic  ww  in  HkIw)  llie  pro- 
v^Ka  iif  racking  tb«  bmin  for  9tor7- 
omiuiieat  and  ncntciitiuuH  coniMil  of 
phnwe. 

'  'n'oTlr4.  Z  ruU.,  ed.  Hftwe,  Tj«ip«ic, 
189d-S7.  This  doM  not  coDt&iu  tlie 
TmgrHie;  m  to  whicti,  l)01re^'er,  I  li*ve 
n*rer  w{«h«d  to  go  beyood  »  unu-ly 
forty  yeftra'  powowwon,  tke  iir«tty  little 
"Rcffcnt'i  CUuMia"  edition  of  1623. 
But  I  hAve  a«ver,  u  *  critifi,  b«co  able 
to  btlier*  tluit  Samcit  wmt*  Ihno. 
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scarcely  a  good,  a  distinct  and  by  no  means  commonplace  style, 
and  wliile  Qiiintilian  attacks  him  twminatim  in  a  passage 
which  will  occupy  us  later,  it  is  by  no  meaus  improbable  that 
Petronius  (who  must  have  known  him  well,  and  was  probably 
bored  by  him)  had  Seneca  himself  in  his  mind  when  he  talked 
of  the  ventosa  d  cnormis  logtMcittis. 

Seneca,  however,  was  by  profession  a  Stoic,  and  these 
classical 'Pharisees,  though  their  sect  was  not  exactly  unliterary, 
pushed  to  an  extreme  the  partly  superfine,  partly  puritanic, 
contempt  with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  philosophy  of 
antiquity  generally  chose  to  regard  the  minutiae  of  literary 
criticism  and  literary  craft  The  "wise  man  of  the  Stoics" 
might  be  a  perfect  man  of  letters,  as  he  was  a  perfect  every- 
thing else;  but  it  was  entirely  beneath  him  to  Lake  seriously 
sucli  things  as  metre,  or  style,  or  the  pleasure  of  literary  art 
In  the  Tenth  Diahtgue,  ^/-^  BrevilaU  Vit<e,^  after  the  philosopher 
has  been  talkinj"  in  his  bigh-snifliug  way  of  collecting  brasses, 
singing,  giving  long  and  rechercfu!  dinners  (but  not,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  of  putting  out  money  at  usury),  he  begins  a  new 
chapter  with  things  to  be  treated  more  contemptuously  still. 

••'Twould  be  long."  he  says,  "to  track  them  all  out — those : 
whose  life  draughts,  or  bull -playing,  or  the  practice  of  carefully 
cooking  their  tlesh  in  the  sun,  has  caused  to  waste  away. 
They  are  not  exactly  lazy  people,  since  their  pleasures  give 
them  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  For  nobody  can  doubt  that  they 
make  much  ado  about  nothing,  who  are  detained  by  the  study 
of  useless  letters — there  is  a  considerable  com[)any  of  them 
among  us  Romans.  It  has  been  a  mania  of  the  Greeks  to 
iuquire  how  many  rowers  Ulysses  had,  whether  the  Iliad  was 
written  earlier  than  the  Odyssey,  further,  whether  the  two  are 
by  the  same  author,  and  other  matters  of  the  same  stamp, 
which,  if  you  keep  to  yourself,  they  will  not  help  your  silent 


■  Ed.  cit.,  i.  209.  If  Seaeoft  tm  ius- 
|i«et«tl  (jf  jMuuilile  ioHtiiceritf,  Harctu 
Aurdiuii  cuinut  be.  Vet  the  MtiuiBble 
Eui|)er(ir,  n)iu  htu\  eftrlier  (i.  7],  in  tbe 
true  I'hiuimue  npirit,  wngrata  luted 
binwU  on  iih«uiauig  from  "  rbatoric 
knd  poetry,"  coocludea  bis  refcreaceto 


the  dram*  [xi.  5)  (a  ref«r?n<.e  tutereat- 
iim  UK  iitcluililig  one  iif  lUe  pxpliuift* 
tiou8  of  KiSoLpirit},  hy  luikEiig,  "To 
wbaC  end  due*  tha  whole  pLut  of 
(wctry  Nad  dnuna  look?"  Ai  for 
Epkt«tu«,  t-.  tupnt^  p,  63. 
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consdence,  while,  if  you  talk  about  them,  you  will  seem  not 
more  learned  but  only  more  of  a  bore." 

The  rest  of  the  chajiter  draws  up  a  long  list  of  similar 
enormities  of  curiosity — historical  aud  literary.  "  Who  had  the 
first  naval  triumph  ?"  &c.  Seneca  even  ironically  supplies  ques- 
tions of  the  kind,  and  information  about  tliem,  to  tliose  who  like 
such  things.  Klsewhere  in  the  88th  (the  third  of  the  thirteenth 
book)*  of  those  not  disagreeable  epistles  which  he  composed 
for  the  edification  of  a  man  of  straw  called  Lucilius,  and  for  the 
dispiaj  of  his  own  ability^  he  supposes  tlie  definite  question  to 
be  put  to  him.  "What  do  you  think  of  liberal  studies?"  and 
he  goes  off  at  score  in  the  true  style  of  the  Stoic  pulpit.  He 
respects  none,  counts  none  as  good.  They  are  all  very  well  as 
exercises,  as  preparations;  you  may  stick  to  them  as  long  as 
you  can  do  nothing  better.  They  are  called  "libeml,"  as 
worthy  of  a  free  man :  bnt  there  is  only  one  study  worthy  of 
a  freeman  (does  one  not  hear  the  very  drone  of  the  ancestor  of 
Mr  Chadband  ?),  and  that  is  the  study  of  WISDOM.  All  else 
is  petty  and  puerile :  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  making  a  GOOD 
man.  Will  the  grammarian,  wlio,  if  he  does  not  stick  to  mere 
philology,  goes  to  liistory  or,  at  farthest,  to  poetry,  be  a  road- 
maker  for  us  to  VIIJTUE,  my  brethren  ?  Will  syntax  and 
jTusody  banish  fear,  quench  cupidity,  bridle  lust  ?  And  so  forth. 
He  makes,  indeed,  not  bad  fun  of  the  attempts  to  make  ont 
Homer  now  a  Stoic,  now  an  Epicurean,  now  a  Peripaletic.  But 
he  soon  relapses  into  t!ie  "chafl'and  draff"  of  the  conventional 
moralists  at  all  times.  What  are  the  tempests  that  impelled 
XHysses  to  the  storms  of  the  mind  ?  Wliat  does  it  matter 
whether  Penelope  was  chaste  ?  Teach  me  wliat  Chastity  «. 
£t  paiati  tl  patata.  From  a  man  in  this  frame  of  mind  comes 
no  good  critical  thing;  though  wo  certainly  should  like  to  have 
heard  from  the  Tragedian,  whoever  he  was,  what  put  into  hia 
head  tiie  idea  of  that  remarkable  compromise  between  Classic 
and  liomantic  Tragedy  which  gave  us  the  Latin  Hijrpolytns  and 
the  Octarin. 

The  three  satiric  poets  give  us  both  directly  and  indirectly  a 
jfreat  deal  of  matter;  in  fact,  they  may  almost  be  said  to  pro- 

1  Bd.  eiu,  ))L  S46  tg. 
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vide  the  illustrative  commeDtary  to  their  contemporary  and 
friend^  Quintilian's  precepts.  It  is  possible  tlitit 
the  example  o£  Horace  may  have  had  something  lo 
do  with  this;  but  such  an  example  need  uot  have  been  required. 
As  we  know,  not  merely  from  themselves,  the  first  century  at 
Kome,  if  not  one  of  the  very  greatest  tttnes  of  literary  pro- 
duction, was  one  of  very  great  and  very  widespread  literary 
interest.    As  Persiiis  tells  us — 


*'  Ecoe  inter  poctiln  (jUH-niat 
Bouiulidic  aaturi,  cjuid  dia  |]oemata  nnrrent ; 


. " 


while  Seneca's  remarks,  take  them  with  what  grains  of  salt  we 
willj  are  sound  corroborative  evidence.  Further,  it  appears  on 
all  hands,  not  merely  that  there  was  a  distinct  fashion  of  litera- 
ture, but  that  this  fnshion  had  ha  own  distinct  characteristics, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  times  of  oniate  as  opposed  to  plain 
style  in  verse  and  prose  alike,  a  thne  of  "  preciausuess,"  of  "  rais- 
ing the  language  to  a  higher  power,"  a  time  wheu  men  openly 
called  Cicero  a  commonplace  and  obvious  writer,  and,  if  they 
did  not  fail  to  pay  a  kind  of  conveuLioual  reverence  to  Virgil, 
wrote  in  a  way  as  far  as  possible  from  being  Virgilian.  This 
always  gives  plenty  of  handles  to  the  poetical  satirist,  and,  as 
we  shall  sec,  all  the  three  availed  themselves  of  these  handles 
lo  the  full. 

The  scanty  and  notable  work  of  Persins — work  which,  in  the 
junction  of  these  two  qualities,  has  hardly  a  parallel  in  literary 
history,  except  that  of  Collins  in  English — is  soaked 
in  criticism  of  literature  as  well  as  of  life.  The 
poet's  turbid  rush  of  tliought  and  style,  forcing  its  way  tlirough 
self-created  obstacles  but  still  forcing  it,  ttiick  with  suspended 
matter,  but  all  the  richer  therefor,  allows  him  not  merely  to 
deal  directly  with  this  subject,  but  in  dealin"  with  others  to 
The  Prvio'im  ^"^^^  constant  allusiou  and  by-blow.  The  famous 
scazoQtic  prologue,  with  its  aft'ected  langnage,  satir- 
ising affectation,  and  iU  conceits,  giving  an  object- 
lesson  of  conceited  style,  is  all  literary  except  the  moral,  quoad 


ami  Firti 
Satin: 


'  In  tvo  casM  «t  lewt.     And  Quin>      wu  in  Boin«  before  t>9  x,j>.,   vbile- 
liliiin  mi^ht  li&ro  koaw:i  Perviu*,  m  1i6       Pemtuii  did  irnt  die  till  63. 
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"  Master  Gaster,  first  Master  of  Arta,"  as  Kabelais  rtifasluoned 
it  fifteen  hundred  years  later.  The  "  horsy  fouutain  "  and  the 
sleep  on  *'  two-headed "  Parnassus,  the  relinquishment  of  the 
Muses  to  those  whom  such  ladies  coucerii,  and  the  final  lliug 
about  the  crow- poets  aud  poetess-magpies,  maj  be  gibes  at 
dabblers  in  literature:  but  they  show  that  the  giber  ia  steeped 
iu  liteiature  Iiiui»elf,  aud  has  takeu  a  critical  as  well  as  a 
delighted  bath  therein.  And  the  first  satire  (the  longest  but 
one)  is  wholly  and  directly  devoted  to  the  subject.  With  the 
old  device  of  a  coul  objecting  friend,  Persius  takes  occasion, 
while  declaring  (also  an  old  trick)  his  own  honest  desire  to 
keep  to  better  matters,  to  draw  a  lively  picture  of  the  profes- 
sional poet,  or  declaniation- writer,  scribbling  in  his  locked 
study,  arraying  Iiiuiself  iu  his  best  clothes,  and  eveu  with  such 
jewelry  as  be  can  muster,  carefully  gargling  his  throat,  and 
then  tickling  the  ears  of  his  audience,  and  comforting  himself, 
when  anybody  objects  the  worthlessness  of  such  applause,  by 
tlie  plea — 

"At  pulcUrum  digito  luoiistniri  et  divivr  *Hic  e9l !'"' 

A  still  livelier  picture  follows  of  the  symposium  referred  to  in 
the  lines  above  quoted  as  to  JiomvU^as  aaturi ;  of  the  literary 
dandy  In  hyacinlhiue  garment  mincing  and  twanging  throngh 
his  nose  some  morbid  fiU\i\  (rancid ttluui  quiildani)  about  Phyllis 
and  Hypsipyle,  aud  being  cheered  in  a  fashion  6t  to  make  the 
poet's  ashes  happy,  bis  slab  lie  lighter  on  his  tomb,  and  \'iolets 
spring  therefrom. 

Then  he  draws  in  his  horns  a  little.  Verse,  of  course,  is  not 
necessarily  bud  because  it  is  popular  only.  But  Euge !  and 
Belle!  are  not  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  literature.  AVhat 
wretched  stuff  has  not  received  tliem?  How  often  have  they 
not  been  consideration  for  a  good  dinner,  and  a  clonk  just  a 
little  torn !  And  what  is  even  genuine  popular  judgment 
worth  ?    Why  do  not   poets   adopt   honest   Komau   subject*, 

'  Nbi  a  fen  oth«r  phraan,  lucb  m —      vhow  wliftt  %  fonnidsblo,  mm)  wh«fe  mi 
„„  ...  acute    uid  cau«hle,  reviewa-,   of  ili« 


Iktmnt,  et   tninulu  •calx'untur  uM  ItiUina 
ywfa"— 


■tuhiag    order,    Pcraius    would    luvv 
made. 
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instead  of  chattering  about  unreal  Hellenics  ?  And  why  do 
they  affect  such  antiquated  and  annatural  style  i  ^Vhat  is 
the  good  of  borrowiug  such  stuff  as 

".£nuimi»  oor  luctificabilo  fulta,* 

of  ranging  everything  in  dortis  Jupiri*,  and  of  writing  passages, 
such  as  two  famous  ones  whicli  he  quotes,  and  which  are 
traditionally  asserted  to  be  the  work  of  Nero  himselt  He 
exhanats  his  images  of  scorn  on  these  imluck}'  lines,  and 
holds  up  Anna  virum  against  them  as  an  example  of  natural 
knotty  strength  against  cSeminale  drivel  And  to  a  fresh 
protest  of  his  friends  about  the  danger  of  this  kind  of  criti- 
cism, he  replies  by  an  ironical  consent  to  declare  it  all  very 
good,  and  a  iX/da  of  regret  for  the  time  when  Lucilius  used 
what  freedom  of  speech  he  chose,  when  Horace  laughed  at 
everybody  without  giving  offence,  more  seriously  declaring 
that,  whether  lie  can  publish  or  not,  he  will  nrrite  as  the  giants 
of  the  Old  Comedy  wrote. 

In   this   lively   crabbed   production  there  are  two  distincbj 
strains  or  bents  to  note.     All  the  best  critics  ha\'e  for  soma' 
time  admitted  that  in  professed  satire  generally,  and  in  Koman 
satire  more  than  in  tiny  other,  there  is,  if  not  a  touch  of  cant, 
nt  any  rate  a  distinct  convention  of  moral  indignation — a  sort  of 
stock-part  of  hlufT,  honestly  old-fashioned,  censuring  of  modern 
corruption — wliich  the  satirist  takes  up  as  a  matter  of  business, 
Even  Martial,  upon  whom,  Heaven  knows!  it  sits  oddly  enough,' 
though  his  consummate  dexterity  carries  it  off  not  ill,  affects' 
this  now  and  then ;  it  sometimes  sug<;ests  itself  even  through 
the  gloomy  intensity  of  Juvenal ;  and  though  such  a  line  as 
Persius'  famous 

"  Viitutem  videant  IntAlieacjmtqtte  relict*" 

carries  us  far  out  of  the  dissen ting-pulpiteer  region  where 
Seneca  too  often  gesticulates,  there  is  in  this  Fir«t  .Satire,  at 
any  rate,  some  suspicion  of  forced  wrath,  of  the  righteous 
overmuch. 

But  the  other  strand  in  the  twist,  the  other  glance  of  the 
view,  ia  in  a  very  different  state.    There  is  nothing  unreal,  to 
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all  appearance,  in  the  poet's  coDdemnation  of  the  preciousnese 
£vimiMntion  and  coDceit  of  poetic  HDd  proee  style  in  his  day. 
<t^tkig.  That  hia  own  ia  very  far  irotu  simple  or  Attic  does 

not  matter;  the  satire  had  a  prescriptive  right  to  be  crabbed, 
archaic,  irregular,  bizarre.  Whether  political  dislike  of  the 
tyrant  did  not  sharpen  literary  objection  to  the  poetaster  (if 
the  hues  really  are  Nero's)  may  be  a  debatable  question  for 
those  who  care  to  debate  it;  but,  in  any  case,  the  objection 
was  there,  and  seems  to  have  been  quite  genuine.  Now,  as 
hiis  been  often  pointed  out,  these  definite  passages,  definitely 
objected  to  or  praised,  are  precisely  wliat  we  want  most,  and 
liave  least  of,  in  ancient  criticism.  A  short  examination  of 
them,  therefore,  will  serve  our  turn  very  well 

The  first  passage  appnara  to  he  cited  chiefly  as  an  objec- 
tionable example  of  archaism.  We  shall  see  that  Quintilian 
(perhaps  in  obedience  to  this  very  passage,  for  he  knew  his 
Persius,  and  axlmired  him)  repeats  the  objection  to  the  word 
arutnna^ — to  us  a  word  not  in  the  least  objectionable,  but  the 
contrary.  And  if  it  be  said  that  foreigners,  and  especially 
foreigners  wlio  acknowledge  themselves  entirely  uncertain 
about  the  probable  pronunciation  of  Latin,  have  no  business 
to  give  an  opinion  about  the  euphony  of  words,  the  retort  is 
obvious  and  pretty  triumphant.  To  some  Komans,  at  any 
rate,  if  not  to  I'ersius  and  Quintilian,  the  word  must  have 
sounded  agreeable,  or  as  poets  they  would  not  have  used, 
and  as  hearers  or  readers  would  not  have  applauded,  it.  The 
conceit  of  "  cor  fnlta  a-rumnis  "  —  with  heart  stretched  on 
pillows  of  woes — was  no  doubt  another  crime,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Utclificahik  was  a  third.  The  Romans  had 
a  rather  pedantic  horror  of  long  words,  which  is  again  for- 
mulated by  Quintilian.  just  as  it  is  implied  and  exemplified 
here. 

Of  the  same  type  and  colour  is  the  objection  to  rasa  antitheta 
and  iiocta:  jigwrt:  which  follows,  as  well  as  that  to  the  vowel 

I  It  Km  bvtn  quMtioaed  wfaetliar  coutext  did  D<)t,  to  m^'  Uitaking,  Mttit 

Pcniua  did  object  to  irrumna,  or  tn  it,  with  tlie  •itbon.     But  ha  iMfjy  lwv« 

Miy  uf  lliese  uirrHo,  am  vxtrdt.    I  fthoulcl  bccu  thinking  ucre);  or  niKtRlj'  of  the 

l9ty  tb»t  the  coincideoce  in  Quintilum  emifuaiuu  <if  tragic  uid  ftpic  ityle. 
ttlef   the    firat   puiul:    even    if   the 
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liarmony,  the  soft  cadence,  the  mouth- watering  *  tenderness  of 
the  Neroninn  fragments.  We  may,  without  rashness,  point 
to  the  soft  sound  of  "Berecycithius  Attin,"  the  alliteration  of 
"rfirimebat"  and  "Dc/phin"  with  the  internal  hall-rliyme  of 
"cflTuleum"  and  "JV<;rea,"  the  leonine  effect  of  "longo"  and 
"  Apenniuf) "  and  the  two  tetrasyllables,  with  the  sudden  pull 
up  of  the  spondaic  ending,  as  what  irritated  Persius.  This 
Banie  accompaniment  of  sound,  and  cunning  contrast  or  echo  of 
vowels,  rt'cui-s  in  the  second  and  more  cohert^nl  extract:  '*  ToT\a. 
wrnua";  "Miraal/cmeis  bomhis,"  "raptnm  capxit" ;  "vitulo  su- 
perbo";  "  lyiicem  corymbis";  the  long  words  "  reparabilis " 
and  "  Minmlloneis,"  with  the  foreign  effect  of  the  latter  and 
others.  These,  no  doubt,  were  the  thin-is  which  annoyed  our 
poet  here. 

A  little  reflection  will  make  this  annoyance  exceedingly 
interesting.  Not  merely  is  the  general  eflect  of  these  lines 
very  similar  to  that  of  himdreds  and  thousands  of  lines,  in  the 
earlier  Knglish  Komantic  school  from  Marlowe  to  Chamberlayne, 
in  the  later  from  Keats  to  Mr  Swinburne;  but  the  indigna- 
tion of  Persius  is  exactly  ainular,  if  not  to  tlie  almost  incredu- 
lous and  disgusted  disdain  with  which  the  critics  and  poets  of 
the  "  achoul  of  good  sense  "  looked  back  on  the  vagaries  of  their 
predecessors,  to  the  alarmed  and  furious  attempt  made  by 
critics  of  the  present  century  to  extinguish  contemporaries  who 
indulged  in  8uc:h  tilings.  Persiua  on  Kero,  if  Nero  it  was,  no 
doubt  gave  hints  to,  and,  with  hardly  less  doubt,  was  himself 
quite  in  sympathy  with,  the  Qu-nrlerly  Keviewers  of  Keats  and 
Tennyson.  There  is  the  same  protest  against  the  effeminate, 
the  hi8cions,  the  unrestrained,  the  same  indignant  demand  for 
manliness,  order,  sanity. 

liut  we  may  go  even  further.  These  same  processes,  which 
we  have  ventured  to  point  out  as  certainly  illustrated  by  the 
gibbeted  verses,  and  as  probably  accounting  for  the  wrath  of 
their  executioner,  are  the  very  processes  by  which  all  our  great 
nineteenth-century  poets  in  English  have  produced  their  char- 
acteristic eH'ects  —  alliteration,   internal   rhyme  or  assonance. 


udo  at. 


.  detumbe  .   .  .   naiat  iu  UM»  ...  14 
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complete  or  itiutlletl,  and,  above  all,  the  modulation  of  vowel 
aiid  cousonant  so  &s  to  produce  a  sort  of  song  without  music, 
acconipaujiu^  the  actual  words.  And  it  may  be  noted  that 
while  some  of  our  moderu  critics  have  objected  to  these  tilings 
ill  themselves,  many  more,  oddly  enough,  object  to  the  process 
of  pointing  them  out,  and  seem  to  think  that  there  is  some- 
thing almost  iudeeeul  iu  it. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  in  the  narrow  com- 
pass of  some  six  hundrt^d  lines  this  passage — locus  uherrimus 
/ritetvosinsimiwjur,  to  borrow  the  Cicerouiau  superlatives  — 
should  repeat  itself.  But  the  literary  interest  of  I'crsius,  as 
regards  criticism,  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  The  next  three 
.satires  are  indeed  wholly  occupied  by  the  exposition  of  that 
practical,  tionest,  upriglit,  rather  hard,  rather  limited  uiurality 
which  it  is  the  pride  of  Rame  to  have  carried  as  far  as  mere 
morality  of  the  sort  can  travel.  But  the  beginnings  of  the 
fifth  *  and  sixth  -  have  a  literary  and  critical  turn  in  them, 
and  though  the  course  of  the  satire  is  afterwards  deflected,  these 
beginnings  show  the  same  man,  the  same  tastes,  the  same 
Standards  that  we  have  seen  in  the  first.  Don't  potter  over 
fantastic  subjects  and  sham  Greek  epics,  but  attack  something 
Boman  and  serioua.  Whatever  you  write,  write  it  in  a  manly 
Fashion,  with  no  aesthetic  trifling.  That  is  the  critical  gosjwl 
of  Persius,  and  he  sets  it  forth  with  a  vigour  which  we  shall 
seldom  find  equalltid,  and  with  (in  the  instance  we  have  dwelt 
upon)  a  most  fortunate  fertility  of  illustraliou. 

The  far  hidkier  work  of  Juvenal — work  also  of  far  higher 
genius  in  parts,  but  more  unequal  and  uncertain — contains  less 
that  concerns  our  subject.  It  is  inijjossible  to  mis- 
take in  Persius,  young  as  he  died,  and  Bcanty  as  are 
his  remains,  a  very  direct  interest  in  literary  form,  such  as  did 
nut  always  or  often  accompany  Stoic  philosophy.  Juvenal, 
with  a  less  definite  philosophical  creed,  and  perhaps  a  rather 
lower  moral  standard,  had  a  higher  "  Piagah-sight "  and  a 
stronger  grasp  of  life  as  a  whole.  However  long  Persius  had 
lived,  it  is  improluible  that  he  would  ever  have  given  us  any- 


Juvauti. 


*  I'uUbut  hie  moi  uf,  i^.r.A. 

'  With   ita   oompliiDwt   to  Cnaiu* 


Bamiu  ukI  Ilia  vuirem  rtrtpitum  Jtdit 
Latino. 
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thing  equal  to  the  niagnilicciit  Tenth  Salirc.  But  Juvenal, 
nuich  more  of  a  pessimiBt  than  Persius,  was  less  capftble  of 
enthusiasm.  His  genei*al  critical  standpoint  does  not  aeem  to 
have  been  very  different  from  that  of  his  predecessor,  or  indeed 
(allowing  for  ihe  vastly  greater  difference  of  temperament)  from 
that  wliicli  we  shall  find  in  Martial.  But  to  Juvenal  literature 
as  literature  had  no  sj>ecial  pre-eniinence  among  the  contents 
of  his  famous  farrago.  It  would  even  appear  that,  althou<!h 
practising  it  grt-atly  himself,  he  had  a  rather  special  contempt 
for  it.'  The  well-known  opening  of  the  First  Satire'  agrees 
with  Ferstus  and  with  Martial  iu  its  scorn  of  artificial  Greek 
epics,  of  ahnm  heroic  subjects  and  forms  generally.  But  there 
pierces  througli  it  something  of  a  special  contempt  for  "  Grub 
Street" — for  the  unlucky  "Codrua  "—who  reappears,  not  always 
to  be  abused,  but  always  to  be  dismissc*!  with  a  sort  of  kick  of 
contempt.  Tliere  is  something  more  than  the  stocik  aupercil- 
iouSDCss  of  the  satirist  iu  the  thousand  timed  quoted 

*'  StttlU  est  cleuienlia,  cum  t<A  iibiqne 
Vatibus  occurras,  periturae  parcere  cIianeB." 

The  same  tone  is  maintained  throughout,  and  when  poetry 
and  literature  appenr  (whicli  is  not  extremely  often),  poets  and 
men  of  letters  are  treated  as  practitioners  of  a  rather  trouble- 
some, nearly  supeilluous,  and  slightly  disreputable,  profession,  not 
as  bad  or  good  artistii  as  the  case  may  be.  The  stage-fright  of 
the  rhetorician  who  is  going  to  make  a  speech  at  Lyons  (the 
gird  at  the  provincial  is  obvious),  the  book  -  chest  of  Codrus, 
with  the  mice  gnawing  the  divine  poems,  the  Greek  mania 
which  ahernatea  with  others  in  wives,  and  the  learned  lady  who 
talks  for  hours  on  the  comparative  merits  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
are  introduced  with  the  poet's  usual  spirit  and  vigour,  but  very 
distinctly  not  from  tiie  literary  point  of  view.  They  are  ludi- 
crous tluugs  and  persons,  good  satiric  matter :  but  the  book-chest 
is  in  the  same  class  with  the  lectus  Procula  minor,  the  fancy  for 
Greek  with  the  fancy  for  gladiators,  the  critical  lady  with  her 


*  It  bu  been  held  tliat  Juvenal 
■howa  his  "  frtw^luutu  "  eitnction  hy 
ftping  Mid  overdoing  patrici&a  prejuiUc« 


ill  tbia  Kud  oUinr  m&tt«rK.     Rut  I  bad 
ntlier  not  thi^k  tliU. 
*  Semper  ego  auditor  tatitwn,  ha. 
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Br  who  enamels  her  face.  It  is  by  no  means  un-noteworthy 
that,  in  the  Tenth  itself,  the  vanity  of  literary  study  and  success 
— an  admirably  suggestive  subject — is  hardly  touched  at  all ;  that 
the  careers  of  Demos  the  ties  and  Cicero  are  held  up  as  a  moral 
because  of  their  political  ill-success,  and  the  sanguinary  fate  of 
each — which  might  have  happened  to  the  most  illiterate  of  men. 
But  this  is  most  noticeable  of  all  in  the  Seventh,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  a  definitely  literary  frame  and  scheme,  or  which  at 
least  certainly  would  have  had  these  in  the  bands  of  a  man 
really  inclined  to  literary  criticism.  It  opens  with  a  charac- 
teristic picture  of  what  the  Americans  would  call  a  "slump" 
in  poetiy — the  most  celebrated  bards  giving  up  the  profession 
in  sheer  despair,  becomin*?  bath  -  keepere,  or  stokers,  or 
auctioneers'  criers,  selling  their  tragedies  at  rummage  sales, 
or  at  the  very  best  getting  empty  praise  and  no  pudding  from 
their  stingy  though  wealiby  patrons.  Then  Juvenal  becomes 
a  little  graver,  and  contrasts  the  victim  of  cacocOus  seribtruii 
with  the  really  exceptional  poet  (whom  he  cannot  point  out, 
and  only  imagines),  who  will  put  forth  iio  hack-work,  and 
writes  not  even  for  fame,  but  to  please  himself  and  the  Muses. 
Such  a  poet  must  be  in  independent  circumstances — if  Virgil 
had  had  no  boy  to  wait  on  him.  and  no  tolerable  lodging,  all 
the  snakes  would  have  dropped  from  the  hair  of  his  Eriuyes, 
says  he  in  one  of  his  most  characteristic  Juvenalisms.  Lucan 
happened  to  be  well  ofi':  but  Statius,  for  all  the  popularity  of 
hia  Ththais,  would  have  gone  dinnerless  if  he  had  not  sold  his 
Agave  to  the  actor  Paris  (apparently  to  pass  off  as  his  owu).^ 
Nor  is  the  historian's  labour  more  profitable.  Indeed  it  is  less 
so,  for  it  consumes  more  paper,  more  time,  and  more  oil  for  the 
lamp,  as  Juveual  points  out  in  what  some  modern  reviewers 
would  call  "  his  ilippaut  manner."  Even  the  much^praised 
trade  of  the  orator  brings  in  wretched  fees  as  a  rule — a  ham,  a 
jar  of  sardines,  a  bunch  of  onions,  half-a-dozen  of  common  wine, 
IE  you  wish  to  soar  higher  in  the  matter  of  receipts,  you  must 


'  I  think  intartam  iosiouatef  thu. 
But  it  [n»x  unly  tiiMu  thAt  tli«  pliy 
wu  produoed  "for  the  first  tiina  on 
■ay  stage,"  tliough  thi»  Mems  f«ebler. 


Soui«  would  htre  it  thit  Ptria,  u 
b«inK  a  fia»torai[a«,  wia  tn  traTmtjr 
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Bpend  greatly,  have  handsome  liorses,  furniture,  rings.  Merely 
teaching  to  declaim  may  be  rather  qjore  protitable,  but  thiuk  of 
Die  intolerable  boredom  of  the  business :  the  same  patter  of 
stock  declamations  and  exercises,  the  unreality  and  folly  of  it  all ! 
True,  there  are  exceptions — and  here  conies  a  curious  passage, 
iialf  satirical,  half  complimentary,  ou  Quinliliaii  himself,  but 
treating  him  not  in  the  least  from  tlie  literary  staudpoinL  And 
so  to  the  end. 

This  abstract,  tliough  brief,  should  be  sufficient  to  establish 
our  point — that  Juvenal,  while  he  rarely  cared  to  touch  strictly 
literary  subjects,  hardly  ever  treated  them  in  a  strictly  literary 
manner.  He  shared  the  opinion  of  the  best  Roman  literary 
juilges  at  all  times — and  especially  in  his  own  times,  when  the 
popular  current  was  setting  in  the  opposite  direction — that 
literary  style  ought  to  be  plain,  nervous,  manly ;  and  he  could 
express  this  with  even  better  right  than  Persius,  inasmuch  aa 
his  own,  though  extremely  allusive  and  of  the  most  original 
character,  is  quite  clear  from  involution  or  conceit.  But  he  did 
not  care  in  tlie  least  to  investigate  literary  processes :  nor  did 
he  trouble  himself  very  much  to  contrast  styles  and  differentiate 
their  values.  One  may  even,  witliout  any  rashness  of  guess,  be 
certain  that  he  would  have  regarded  criticism  of  form  with 
nearly  as  much  disfavour  in  a  man  aa  he  expressly  docs  iu  a 
woman.  In  fact,  he  would  have  considered  it  the  occupation  of 
a  fribble. 

When  we  pass  to  the  graceful  graceless  crowd  of  motes,  or 
rather  midges  (for  they  have  a  very  distinct  bite),  whicli  com- 
poses the  works  of  Martial,  we  find,  as  has  been 
said,  very  much  the  same  general  attitude  towards 
styles  in  literature.  But  the  expression  is  diH'ereutiated,  not 
merely  by  the  existence  in  the  writer  of  a  diflerent  moral  com- 
plexion, but  by  the  necessary  conditions  of  his  form.  Tkeif 
could  discuss;  h«  can  only  glance.  Further,  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  amusement,  of  composing  the  verses  of  a  very  peculiar 
society,  which  animates  the  epigrams  practically  throughout, 
affects  the  result  very  considerably.  Their  author  resembles 
both  Persius  and  Juvenal  in  paying  very  elaborate  attention  to 
the  outside  of  things,  to  the  accidents  of  the  literary  business. 


Martial 
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We  hear  iu  him  couliuually  the  echo  of  the  sojihas,  the  "  bravo  I " 
which  the  reciter  and  the  rhetorician  sought  for,  and  which  they 
sometimea,  if  not  often,  procured  by  the  agency  of  a  regular 
claqvf.  We  learn  (nut  in  the  least  to  our  surprise)  that  then, 
as  now,  there  existed  the  kind  literary  friend  who  was  quite 
eager  to  receive  presentation  copies,  but  who  was  by  no  means 
ready  to  go  lo  the  publishers  and  exchange  e%'en  an  extremely 
moderate  number  of  his  own  denarii  for  a  nice  clean  book,  on 
polwlied  vellum  and  neatly  rubricated.'  There  were  also  then, 
as  now,  readers  or  reviewers  who  would  take  copyists'  {lege 
"  printers'  ")  errors  very  seriously,  and  upbraid  the  poet  for 
them- — which  he  did  not  bear  patiently. 

Here  we  have  the  certainly  pointed,  if  not  very  polite,  excuse 
for  not  submitting  to  the  same  tax  of  presentation  copies,  that 
he  fears  liia  friend  may  reply  with  a  present  of  Ats  works:^ 
elsewhere  (in  those  triumphs  of  iugenious  tniVitig  the  apophoreia 
or  gift-tickets)  the  neat  suggestion,  with  a  blank  album,  that 
a  poet  can  ofTer  no  more  acceptable  present  than  paper  not 
written  upon,*  In  one  place  there  is,  to  carry  off  a  piece  of 
sheer  begying,  an  irresistibly  comic  anecdote  of  a  "curious 
impertinent,"  who  after  asking  whether  the  poet  is  not  the 
Martial  whom  everybody  not  a  fool  admires,  and  receiving  a 
confession  of  the  soft  ini[>eachment,  abruptly  demands  why 
such  a  poet  has  such  a  shocking  bad  great-coat,  and  receives 
the  meek  reply,  qum  sum  nuUua  poeta}  But  these,  and  a  good 
many  others,  which  an  easy  reading,  and  a  not  very  troublesome 
classification,  of  the  Epigravxs  will  enable  any  one  to  produce, 
are  examples  parallel  rather  to  our  citations  from  Juvenal  than 
to  the  capital  one  from  Persius.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  exam- 
ples ratlier  of  the  selection  of  a  particular  subject,  as  one  of  a 
hundred  suitable  to  the  special  mode  of  treatment,  than  of 
the  assertion  or  the  display  of  any  particular  interest  in  that 
subject,  or  any  special  theories  upoa  it.  So,  too,  in  some  cases 
of  more  special  reference,  Martial's  liabiis  of  flattery,  and  the 
unblushing  way  in  which  (not  for  the  first  or  the  last  time) 
men  of  letterH  in  his  generation  were  wont  to  fish  for  presents, 
make  it  not  always  quite  easy  to  know  bow  much  seriousness 

'1.117.  «  U.  B.  'rii.  S.  *  xir.  10.  »  vi  82. 
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to  attach  to  his  expressions  of  opinion  on  particular  writei 
TMd  he,  for  instance,  really  think  Silius  Italicus  sucli  a  great 
poet?*  One  cauuot  say:  it  is  certain  tliat  Silius  was  rich, 
and  a  person  who  seems  to  have  been  able  to  keep  his  head 
above  water,  and  on  his  shoulders,  during  all  the  stormy  changes 
of  his  lifeiime.  And  if  such  a  Tuan  wrote  poetiy,  if  he  was 
not  his  enemy — still  more  if,  as  was  the  case  here,  he  was  his 
friend — wo  know  but  too  well  that  Marcus  Valerius  Martialis 
was  never  likely  U\  puhlUfh  any  unflattering  opinion  of  it. 

But.  in  a  very  laige  number  of  cases,  there  was  no  possibility 

of  hoodwinking,  nor  any  object  in  attempting  the  oijeration.    In 

The  uiyU     *'''*^   ^*^^y  numerous   references  to  his  own  booka. 

o/tAc         Martial  shows  us  that  he  wrote,  not  at  haphazard 

EpiijratM.  ^jyj.  ^m^  j,jjg   keenest  critical    knowledge  of    the 

requirements  of  the  form.  That  he  recognises,  in  more  places 
than  one,"  Catullus  as  his  own  master,  model,  and  superior,  is 
itself  a  critical  document  and  testimonial  of  the  first  value.  For 
it  is  notorious  that  the  Romans,  as  a  rule,  by  no  means  rated 
the  great  poet  of  Verona  at  his  due ;  and  though  the  sneer 
of  Horace*  may  have  been  dictated  by  a  sufficiently  ignoble 
but  very  intelligible  jealousy,  the  slight  and  passing  note  of 
Quintilian*  admits  of  no  such  explanation.  But  it  was  the 
Catullus  of  tlie  epigrams  that  Martial  endeavoured  to  rival. 
In  doing  so  lie  showa  that  he  had  a  very  definite,  and  a  very 
just,  notion  of  the  versification  and  dictiou  necessary  to  his 
purpose.  His  praise  of  tliH  liomana  simplicitns  shown  in  the 
style  of  the  lampoon  of  Augustus  on  Kulvia,  in  respect  to  which 
one  can  only  refer  modern  readers  to  the  original,^  is  capable  of 
being  mistaken  for  a  mere  laudation  of  coarse  language— ^for  an 
anticipation  of  that  curious  fallacy  which  has  more  than  once 
made  men  regret  the  withdrawal  of  the  licence  to  "  talk 
greasily."  But  this  is  unfair  both  to  the  poet  and  to  the 
Emperor.  Martial  certainly  does  talk  greasily  with  a  vengeance ; 
but  the  last  line  of  this  Imperial  feBConninity  depends  for  it^ 
point  by  no  means  merely  on  the  obscene,  and  is  an  excellent 
example  of  clear-cut,  straight-hitting  plirase. 


>  It.  U;TiL68.  *  E.g.,x.  78. 
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This  phrase  ^fartial  himself  almost  always  achieved,  tliouyh 
in  a  few  cases  his  points  are  still  dark  to  us,  and  though  ho  had 
not  the  8lij:»htest  objectiori  to  using  Greek  words,  vulgar  wortJs, 
and  so  forth  wheu  it  suited  liis  purpose.  The  misty  maguilo- 
quence  which  attracted  bo  many  men  of  his  time  hod  no 
charms  for  him.  Whnn  he  rises,  as  he  sometimes  does,  from 
sheer  uaughtiaesa  or  playful  tritliug  to  pathos,  to  aeriuusness, 
to  graceful  description  of  landscape — in  the  well-known  P^tue 
and  Arria  piece,  in  the  epitaphs  on  Erotion,  and  the  still  finer 
one  on  Paris,  iu  his  country  poems  and  elsewhere — he  is  purely 
Attic.  No  style  can  have  a  simpler  and  a  less  affectedly  simple 
grace.  And  that  he  did  this  deliberately — that  it  was  his 
theory  as  well  as  his  practice — we  may  see  very  well  from  a 
sort  of  cento  of  passages  bearing  on  the  subject.  He  differs 
not  merely  from  Catullus  hut  from  Prior  (who  is  perhaps  hia 
nearest,  analogue  in  almost  all  ways)  by  having  obviously  no 
velleities  towards  the  grand  style.  We  can  imagine  Prior  writ- 
ing, and  writing  quite  as  well,  the  piece  which  tells  liow  pretty 
Phyllis,  wlicn  her  lover  was  racking  his  brains  for  some  elegant 
present  to  reward  her  kindness  past,  exerted  fresh  coaxing 
before  asking  him  for — a  jar  of  wine,^  or  describing  the  singular 
history  of  Galla  on  the  stock-  and  share-lists  of  Love.*  Hut  we 
cannot  imagine  Martial  writing  Alma  or  Solomon.  And  all 
his  critical  (ibservalious,  direct  or  indirect,  testify  to  a  con- 
ception of  literature  perfectly  clear  and  not  really  deserving 
the  term  narrow,  if  only  because  the  poet  quite  frankly  limits 
it  to  the  kind  in  which  lie  wishes  to,  and  knows  that  liu  can, 
excel,  the  kind  indicated  iu  his  own  famous  quatrain  : — 

"  Ille  ego  i«nni  nnlli  tiugarum  lande  seciunlua 
Quem  non  ignonu,  scd  puto  lector  anias  : 
Majorca  majora  sonont,  mihi  parva  locuto 
SuBicit  ia  veetnu  wepe  redire  mauao." 

Let  us  see  what  morsels  of  criticism  such  handling  furnishes. 

The  prosu  preface  and  the  oj^aiug  epigrams  of  the  first  book 
contain  humorous  statements  of  his  own  fume,  excuses  (not  quite 
valid)  for  his  licence  of  speech,  and  jocose  exaggerations  of  the 

>  lit  «ft.  '  1. 76. 
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critical  temper  of  the  times;  but  there  is  not  much  doctrine 

in  them.    There  is  more  in  ii.  77,  where,  not  in  the  best  temper 

('•^"^  Martial,  like  some  other  persons,  though  he  loved 

PtMs  Of  ...  •if>i*i>  •■ 

thrir  to  criticise,  was  not  excessively  fond  of  being  criti- 
"i^ooX  cised),  he  points  out  to  a  certain  Cusconius  what  the 
French  wit  afterwards  borrowed  from  him  in  the 
phrase  "  ce  n'eat  pas  long,  niais  il  y  a  dee  longueurs."  Verses,  he 
says,  like  his  own,  though  there  may  be  many  of  them,  are  not 
long  because  they  cAn  spare  nothing,  because  there  is  nothing 
otiose  in  them.  Cusconius,  on  the  other  hand,  can  write  dia- 
tichs  which  are  long.  There  is  a  not  uninteresting  glance  at  the 
fashionable  literary  subjects  and  kinds — History  of  the  times 
of  Claudius,  criticism  of  the  myths  about  Nero  (these  could  be 
safely  done  under  the  Flavian  emperors),  fables  in  the  style  of 
Phu-'drus,  tender  elegiacs  and  stern  hexameters,  Sophoclean 
tragedy  or  Attic  salt— in  iii.  20.  Another  French  jest — one  of 
the  very  best  of  Pirou  ou  La  Chaussce — is  anticipated  with 
variation  in  the  35th  of  the  same  book,  by  the  suggestion  to  a 
friend  who.w  baths  have  been  overheate<l,  that  he  slumld  ask 
Sabinieus  tlie  rhetor  to  bathe.  He.  can  reduce  the  temperature 
of  the  Thermie  of  Nero  themselves.  IV.  49  gives  us  another 
critical  laudation  of  the  epigram.  Flaccua  is  quite  wrong  to 
think  it  child's  play.  The  poet  is  much  more  guilty  of  that' 
who  busies  himself  with  Terens  and  Thyestes  and  Daedalus  and 
Polyphemus.  There  is  no  mere  bombast  in  his  book:  h»i 
Muse  \r  not  frounced  with  senseless  tragic  train.*  "  Hut,"  says 
Flaccus,  "  the  others  are  the  things  that  people  praise."  "  Per- 
haps," says  Martial,  "they  praise  thcin:  but  they  read  to«,"  with 
of  course  the  implied  and  very  i?nund  criticism  that  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  write  what  shall  be  easy  to  read.  V.  10  ends  with  a 
jest,  the  poet  saying  that  if  his  fame  is  to  come  after  his  death 
he  hopes  it  will  come  late.  Hut  it  treats  rather  seriously  the 
other  "touch  of  nature  "  (opposite  to  that  of  which  Shakespeare 
speaks  and  complementary  to  it),  that  in  literature,  and  at 
times  [ni)t  always,  O  Martial  I]  men  do  luA  "  praise  new-born 
gauds."  They  read  Eanius  in  the  lifetime  of  Vii^il,  laughed  at 
Homer  [the  evidence  for  this  ?]  in   his  own  days,  preferred 

^  Inmtno  nyrmate  lumrf. 
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Fbilemou  to  Slenaader,  and  left  Ovid  to  the  appreciation  of 
Corinna.^  But  he  shows  his  less  critical  mood  iu  setting  this 
down  to  envy  ralher  than  to  the  undoubted  fact  thut,  iu  at  least 
many  cases,  poets  anticipate,  if  they  do  not  exactly  create,  the 
taste  for  them — that,  as  it  has  been  said,  a  poet's  cliief  admirers 
are  born  at  about  the  time  when  he  writes.  The  necessity  of 
some  "  bite  "  ^  in  epigrams,  vii.  25,  is  counsel  at  least  as  much  of 
common -sense  as  of  literature.  In  the  S5th  of  the  sanie,  the 
poet  objects  to  Sabellus  that  be  cau  write  a  few  quatrains 
ratlier  well,  but  not  a  book — by  which  he  probably  glances  at 
the  necessity,  In  a  book,  of  varying  and  sorting  the  kinds,  as 
well  as  of  providing  a  mere  quantity  of  monotonous  stuff.  And 
in  the  90th  again  of  the  same  book  he  is  still  more  explicitly 
argumentative.  A  certain  Matho,  it  seems,  went  about  sa>*ing 
that  Martial's  books  were  unequal.  II  this  be  so.  retorts  our 
bard,  it  is  because  Calvinus  (?  or  Cluvienus,  as  in  Juvenal) 
and  Umber  write  "  equal "  verses,  and  a  bad  book  is  always  an 
"  equal "  one. 

Now,  what  exactly  did  he  mean  by  "equal "  ?  "When  we  say 
tliat  a  book  is  unequal,  we  generally  mean  tliat  it  has  faults  as 
well  as  beauties,  that  it  is  not  equally  good,  and  in  this  sense 
Martial  would  merely  be  vindicating  himself  from  the  charge 
of  a  tame  faultlessness,  from  that  (rqitalis  mediocritan  which 
Quintilian  smites  in  passing.  But,  if  we  take  it  in  conjuuction 
with  the  Sabellus  epigram  just  quoted,  I  think  it  will  not  be 
unfair  to  allow  to  a-z/ualis  also  its  other  sense  of  "  unvarying," 
"  monotonous,"  and  give  the  prominence  to  this  in  the  cquival- 
euce  with  ninlus  of  the  last  line.'  Martial  8|>ecia]ly  and  criti- 
cally prided  himself  on  the  variety  of  his  books,  on  their  con- 
taining something  for  every  taste,  and  something  (almost) 
about  every  subject  And  the  book,  he  says  therefore,  that 
has  not  this  quality  is  a  bad  book.  The  same  doctrine  piercer 
through  the  laudation  of  the  prose  preface  of  the  Eighth  to 
Domilian,  and  jwints  the  hope  that  the  L-elestial  vcrtciindia 

'  Anoiber  and  teverer  lirie  of  Uie  *  Safil  yiw  noril  pttn^ere. 

•M»eepigTKiniBthftl,Tiii.  69,tciVM«rr*,  '  There    u    >'et    another    Miue    of 

wbo  only  prai«cs  <1««<I  juxU.     To  die  trjwiiu,  "  like  wmetliiag  eUe,"  which 

in  ordar  to  pleaaa  Vaoeira,  mjs  t1i«  might  be  brought  ia. 
bsrd,  U  not  quite  tenli. 
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of  the  "ba]d  Xero"  will  not  be  offended  hy  the  naughtier 
epigrams. 

The  third  of  this  eighth  book  contains  an  interestin"  dia- 
logue between  the  Poet  and  his  Muse.  Were  it  nut,  says  he, 
better  to  stop?  Are  not  six  or  seven  books  enough  and  too 
much  ?  Their  fame  is  far  and  widely  spread,  and  when  the 
uiouumenls  of  the  great  are  dust  they  will  be,  and  strangers 
will  take  them  to  their  own  country.  It  is  never  quite  easy  to 
know  whether  Martial  ia  laughing  in  his  sleeve  or  not  in  these 
boastings.  But  the  ninth  of  the  sisters,  her  hair  and  gar- 
ments dripping  with  perfume  (probably  Thalia,  certainly  not 
one  of  the  Mvxa:  sf^rknrs),  upbraids  him  with  ingratitude  atid 
folly.  Why  drop  these  pleasantries  ?  What  better  pastime 
will  he  find  ?  Will  lie  change  his  sock  for  the  busktu,  or  ar- 
range hexameters  to  tell  of  wars,  that  pedants  may  spout  him, 
and  tliat  good  boys  and  fair  girls  may  loathe  his  name  ?  Let 
the  grave  and  precise  write  such  things  by  their  midnight 
lamp.  But  for  him^  let  an  elegant  saltncss  dash  his  Koman 
books,  let  real  living  people  recugniae  and  read  their  own 
actions  and  charauters ;  and  if  the  oat  be  thin,  remember  that 
it  conquers  the  trumpets  of  many.  Tlio  Epigram  here,  it  will 
be  seen,  arrogates  to  itself  something  like  the  place  of  the  full 
Satire. 

This,  one  of  the  best  and  most  spirited  of  Martial's  literary 
pronouncements,  is  followed  up  in  a  lower  key  by  the  56th 
epigram  of  the  same  book,  addressed  to  that  Flaccus  who  is 
elsewhere  tlie  recipient  of  the  poet's  literary  confidences.  It 
contains  the  famous  line — 

**8mt'  MsBceDatvs,  non  JeeruuC,  Fl^icce,  Maroaea"— ■ 

and  elaborates  the  doctrine  that  the  patron  makes  the  poet, 
comfort,  if  not  luxury,  the  poetry,  in  an  ingenious  but  impu- 
dent manner,  carrying  off'  the  impudence,  however,  by  the  close. 
What,  he  supposes  Flaccus  to  say,  will  you  be  a  Virgil  if  I 
give  you  what  M.-eceuas  gave  him?  Well,  no,  perhaps:  but  I 
may  be  a  Marsus — a  poet  who  wrote  many  things,  but  chiefly 

*  Somo  USS.  ud  edd.  e«kI  iwU  ;  but  tint  U  so  clearly  required  tlutt  thia 
■Mma  mere  iierTenit;^, 
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in  the  occasional  kiuil,  whom  Martial  greatly  admired,  and 
whose  epilogue  on  Tibullus — 

**  Te  qooque  Virgilio  coraitcm  non  nqitA  Tibullc  " — 

with  two  or  three  other  fragments,  we  possess.'  And  the  same 
doctrine,  that  love  and  luxury  are  needful  to  the  bard,  reappears 
in  73. 

Martial  does  not  often  come  down  to  the  minutiae  of  ciiti- 
cisui,  but  he  aonietimes  does,  and  once  in  a  very  noteworthy 
passage,  ix.  11.  Here,  iu  some  of  his  most  gracefully  Hutteriug 
verses,  he  celebrates  the  charm  of  the  name^  Eiarinos  or  Eari- 
Mos,  notes  that  unless  he  takes  the  epic  licence  of  the  first  form 
it  will  not  come  into  verse,  and  then  adds — 

"Dictint  Eioriiion  lanicn  jjocue, 
Sed  Greeci,  quilmti  vat  uibil  ii^i.'atam 
Et  quofl  *A^t>  <(^t  iLecet  sonni'ti : 
Nobis  Hon  licet  esae  tarn  rlisenie, 
Qui  Musaa  oolimiu  severioreo.* 

There  are  two  things  noticeable  here — first,  Martial's  truly 
poetical  sensitiveness  to  the  beauty  of  ii  name,  for  c^^rtainly 
there  is  none  prettier  than  Earine  (let  him  keep  the  musculiuc 
to  himself i)  which  also  appears  elsewhere;  and  secondly  his 
equally  poetiral  yearning  for  that  licence  of  **  common  "  quanti- 
fication, which  has  made  Greek  and  English  the  two  great 
poetical  lan^aiagcs  of  the  world.'  If  he  would  have  developed 
these  views  a  Utile  oftener,  and  at  a  little  greater  length,  we 
really  conid  have  spared  a  considerable  number  of  epigrams 
imputing  unmentionable  ofTeuccs  to  the  persons  be  did  not  like. 
It  was  his  cue,  however,  to  profess  (though  half  his  charm 
comes  from  his  sense  of  ihem)  disdain  for  such  niceties,  as  in 
the  81st  epigram  of  the  same  book,  which  is  one  of  his  neatest 


'  Bftehniu,  Poet.  Lat.  itin.,  vl  UG- 
US. 

*  iVomen  eum  ifiolis  rotvujtu  nntum. 
\tlierefi>rp  nrn  Junnoti  Uxik  it  iur  the 
h«roiDe  of  bis  mort  beautiful  thiiig, 
Tie  Sad  hhffhcM. 

•  My  friend  ProfMMr  U*rd!e  nith«r 
dmnun  Ut   Um    id«a  of    "  cooiduid  " 
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o&m«B.  But  I  tifid  eertftinly  thought 
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lome  poetic  iind  humoroiu  vxiggon- 
tion  iu  TitAiY  nryaJlutii,  It  «eeRis  tu  slioir 
Chu  Mutiftl  thought  to  too. 
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turns.  Readers,  be  says,  and  hearers  like  his  books,  but  a  CGr- 
taiu  poet  dcuics  that  they  are  correctly  finished  (I'jcarios).  It 
does  not  trouble  him  much,  for  he  would  rather  that  the 
courses  of  the  feast  he  offers  pleased  the  guests  ihaii  that  they 
pleased  the  cooks.  In  this,  light  as  it  is,  there  lurks  the  germ 
of  a  weishty  criticism,  and  one  which  would,  had  it  been 
worked  out,  have  carried  Martial  far  from  tlie  ordinary  critical 
standpoint  of  his  time.  That,  in  homely  phrase  analogous  to 
his  own,  the  pnx)f  of  the  puddin;»  is  in  thti  eating — that  the 
production  of  the  poetical  satisfaction  afterwards,  not  the  satis- 
faction of  the  examiners  beforehand  as  to  the  observation  of 
the  rules,  is  the  tiling — that  Martial  doubtless  saw,  and  that  he, 
by  implication,  says.  But  he  dues  not  say  it  quite  openly,  and 
it  might  have  shocked  Quintilian  (though  it  would  not  have 
shocked  Longinus)  if  he  had. 

The  Tenth  book  is  partiouUrly  rich  in  literary  epigi*ams.  It 
opcus  with  a  batch  of  tliem, — one  of  his  pleasant  excuses  for 
yet  another  reappearance  (the  pieces  are  so  short  that  if  you 
don't  Mkii  the  book  you  can  lay  it  down  as  finished  at  any 
momt-nt),  an  honest  indication  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
epigrams  are  only  new  editions,  so  to  speak,  of  old  ones, 
smoathed  with  a  recent  file,  one  of  tlie  not  disagreeably  boast- 
ing reminders  that  letters  outlive  brass  and  marble  (a  boast 
Justified  in  hia  own  case,  but  not  so,  alas !  in  those  of  Marsus 
and  others  whom  he  admitted  as  his  masters),  a  strongly 
wonled  protest  against  some  clandestine  {loet  wlio  has  been 
forging  bad  epigrams  in  his  name,  a  repetition  of  the  old 
contemptuous  pooh-poohing  of  stock  Greek  subjects,  and  the 
old  exhortation  to  study  the  life.  The  19th,  in  a  pleasant 
envoi/  of  the  book  to  Pliny,  bids  the  Muse  who  carries  it  observe 
her  time,  and  not  disturb  the  grave  man  at  his  graver  hours. 
The  21st  is  an  expostulation  with  a  certain  Sextus,  who  seems 
to  have  prided  himself  on  the  eccentric  vocabulary  of  his 
poems.  What  is  the  use  of  writing  so  that  Modestus  and 
Claranus  tliemselves  (known  men  of  learning)  can  scarcely 
understand  you,  and  so  tliat  your  books  demand  not  an  ordin- 
ary reader  but  the  Delphic  Apollo  ?  You  would  prefer  to 
Viigil  Cinna — Helvius  Cinna,  whose  fancy  for  out-of-the-way 
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words  wo  cau  see,  even  in  the  petty  wreckage  of  his  work 
that  time  has  fated  to  us.'  Perhtips,  Martial  admits,  such 
poems  may  be  praised ;  but  he  wouhl  rather  have  gram* 
raarians  like  bis  work,  aud  not  be  necessary  to  its  liking.* 
The  .'trjtli  is  a  specially  graceful  compliment  to  the  poetess 
Kulpicia,  who  wrote  her  love  poems  (apparently  ratlier  warm 
ones')  to  her  husband  only,  and  with  whom,  says  Martial,  for 
schoolmate  or  schoolmistress,  Sappho  herself  would  have  been 
doeUor  tt  pud-iea — &  right  huppy  blending  of  comparativti  and 
positive.  70  is  a  quaint  apology,  not  for  writing  so  much  but  for 
writing  so  little,  the  satire  of  whicli  is  so  ingeniously  airy  that 
it  is  possible  to  interpret  its  irony  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Potitus  calls  him  lazy  because  he  does  not  bring  out  more  than 
one  book  a-year.  What  time  has  a  man  to  write  poetry? 
Calls  and  congratulations  (which,  somehow,  lie  does  not  find 
returned),  attendances  at  religious  and  official  functions,  listen- 
ing; the  whole  day  long  to  other  poets,  to  advocates,  to  declaim- 
ers,  to  very  grammarians,  the  bath,  the  sportnla  —  why,  the 
whole  day  slips  away  sometimes  without  one's  being  able  to 
settle  to  work  at  all! 

The  78th,  addressed  to  Macer,  contains  tlie  graceful  request — 

"  Kec  TDuUoB  mibi  pnefenu  poetas, 
Uno  Bed  tibi  aim  minor  Catnllo" — 

which  shows  Martial's  faithfulness  to  his  exquisite  master. 

The  Eleventh  and  Twelfth,  the  last  of  the  epigrams  proper 
(for  thu  Xenia  and  Apcrjihorcla*  have  been  dealt  with  so  far  as 
the  little  that  they  have  concerns  us,  and  the  Ltbcr  dc  Specta- 


'  Cf.  the  technical  wonle  carehejtia, 
Aii^utiM  in  the  fnguictit  at  bit  Pro- 
ponpticon  Potlionu,  B«chrenB,  Poctn 
Latini  Minora,  vl  ^23. 

*  OrammaticiM  ftaotatU^  H  tine  ffratif 

'  r.  tbc  uit1}r  miiAiiiing  (nmclu«Dt  in 
Il*ehreaB,  Port.  lat.  Afi^i,,  vl  370.  Tlo 
wtiricAl  [ii«ue,  UKuall;  [Jtiuteil  witli 
Jureniil  kn^  hMiagovd  to  «  Suljnci*, 
may  be  Iwn  :  liiil  at  utiy  rate  MKrtlal 
wu  not  thicking  of  auyibing  of  the 


kind.      He  varie*  UU  uwu  couceit  in 
vU.  es  on  ft  certain  TheophiU. 

*  It  "Ught,  liowever,  [ierli&]i«  t(>  b« 
ftdded  tliAt  tbwe  indude  «  coDiidenihle 
bntoh  at  inuiri|)t4on-<liiitic}w  for  |>i-m- 
CT)U  of  bookt  from  Hoiner  and  VirgQ 
fliiwiiwKrds.  Mont  ot  theM  tin  <lecar- 
hiWt  but  coDTeDti<m«l :  that  on  Lucaa 
i;]d-l},  "There  vft  thuM  who  ny  that 
I  ftu  not  &  poet ;  but  tuf  book>dIer 
tliitik*  nie  one,"  i*  keen  with  ft  double 
cclge. 
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culi^  is  out  of  the  question),  are  also  fruitful.  The  common 
habit  of  addressiug  the  book  itself  at  its  beginning  frequently 
has  a  literary  turn  given  to  it  by  Martial,  and  as  in  the  Tenth 
BO  in  the  Eleventh,  not  one  but  a  batch  ap[)ears  as  overture, 
chiefly  dedicatory;  while  another  batch  farther  on  is  opened 
by  the  promise,  certainly  not  falsiKed,  that  the  book  is  going 
to  be  the  naughtiest  of  all.  The  ^Oth,  however,  is  importaut 
for  us,  though  by  no  means  inmaculate,  because  the  sudden 
fling  of  a  handful  of  mud,  in  whiclt  Martini  too  often  delights, 
is  led  up  to  by  satire  on  that  same  preference  for  uncouth  and 
archaic  language,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  so  often  defrays  the 
satiric  criticism  of  the  time.  Chrestillus,  the  victim,  it  seems, 
approves  no  smooth  verses :  they  must  roll  over  rocks  and  jolt 
on  half-made  roads  to  please  him,    A  verse  like 

"  Lnceili  columella  heic  sitn'  Metmphanes" 

is  better  to  him  than  all  Homer,  and  he  worships  ttrrai 
fruffi/erai  and  all  the  jargon  of  Attius  and  Pacuvius. 

The  prose  preface  of  the  Twelfth  book  starts  with  an  excuse 
for  a  three  years'  silence  (it  would  appear  that  for  a  consider- 
able time  Martial  had  produced  a  book  yearly),  due  to  the 
poet's  return  to  Spain.  He  had  been,  as  the  epigram  above 
quoted  plends,  too  busy  or  too  lazy  to  write  in  town;  in  the 
country  he  found  himself  deprived  of  the  material  for  writing. 
The  stimulating,  teasing  occupations  of  Kome  had  given  place 
to  mere  clownish  vacancy.  However,  to  plea.se  Priscus,  he 
has  busted  himself  again,  and  he  ouly  hopes  that  his  friend 
will  not  End  his  work  "  not  merely  Spanish  uf  the  Roman  Pole, 
but  Spanish  pure  and  simple."^  In  the  third  epigram  there 
is  a  half-rueful  recommendation  (which  Thackeray  would  have 
translated  impeccably)  to  his  book  to  revisit  the  dear  old 
places,  ending  with  a.  distich  revindicating,  in  no  wise  foolishly, 
the  crown  of  style — 

"Quid  Utalum  poscia}     Versun  doo  tre/^ve  legantur, 
Clomabunt  omnu  te,  liber,  cue  meum." 

He  was   right.      Xobody   but   Martial    could    have    written 

*  lC<m  Itiipanieiuem  »td  Ilitpanvtn, 
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Martial  except  CaiuUns  luntseH  in  his  less  noble  moods ;  and 
the  boast  13  in  itself  a  criticism  and  a  just  one.  Yet  Martial 
bad  his  dignity,  aud  au  odd  epigram,  the  Gist  of  this  book, 
digctaims  the  mere  course  language  in  which  he  seems  to  us 
too  often  to  have  iudtilged.  And  the  tale  of  literary  epigrams 
ceases  (I  apologiso  for  omissions  in  the  bright  and  shifting 
bevy)  with  another  odd  piece,  which  may  be  either  gross  flat- 
tery, irouy  of  a  mtUer  sanguinary  kind,  or  mere  playfulness, 
and  in  which  he  remonstrates  with  his  friend  Tucca  for  touch- 
ing  and  executing,  sn  as  tn  make  competition  inipoKsihhi,  every 
kind  of  poetry.  Epic,  tragedy,  lyric,  satire,  epigram  iuclf — 
Martial  has  iiicd  them  all  aud  dropped  them,  because  he  feels 
himselt*  beaten  by  Tucca.  This  is  not  fair ;  let  Tucca  leave 
him  at  least  one  kind,  the  kind  that  be  doesn't  care  for.  It 
is  not  fanciful,  surely,  to  find  a  critique  of  poetical  polyprag- 
xnatism  here  also. 

It  may  well  seem  to  some  that  too  much  space  has  been 
accorded  to  Martial;  hut  it  has  been  allotted  on  the  principle 
which,  be  it  uiistakuu  or  not,  is  the  principle  that  underlies 
this  book.  "We  have,  in  this  good-for-nothing  triiler,  a  very 
considerable  number  of  pronouucemeuts  on  critical  points,  or 
points  connected  with  criticism,  and,  what  is  more,  we  have  in 
him  a  writer  who  has  a  very  clear  notion  of  literary  criticism 
iu  and  for  his  own  wurk.  A  great  poet  Martial  is  not ;  he 
haa  no  tine  madness,  or  only  the  remotest  touches  of  it  He 
does  not  look  hack  to  the  way  in  which  Lucretius  had  infused 
that  quality  into  the  language ;  1  do  not  think,  speaking  under 
correction,  that  he  ever  so  much  as  names  him.  He  does  not 
anticipate  (and  if  he  had  anticipated,  he  would  not,  I  think, 
have  welcomed  with  any  pleasure)  the  tiile  which,  welling  in 
upon  the  severer  Mu.ses  of  classieal  Latin  style,  gave  them 
once  more  the  Siren  quality  in  the  Low  Latin  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Farther,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  "  wood-notes 
wild";  even  his  couuliy  descriptions,  charming  as  they  are, 
are  distinctly  artificial.  Much  as  he  adores  Catullus,  it  is  not 
for  the  flaslies  of  pure  |X)etry  which  we  see  in  that  poet.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  ^lartiul  sees,  not  merely  with  instinctive 
bat  with  critical  certainty,  that  gift  of  precision,  clearness. 
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felicity,  venmtas,  which  the  Greek-Latiu  bleud  of  the  Golden 
and  Silver  Ages  had.  He  practises  aud  he  preaches  the  cul- 
tivatiou  uf  thia  He  preaches  it  at  no  tedious  length:  hia 
chosen  form  as  well  as  his  common-sense  would  have  prevented 
that  But  he  directly  extols  the  cultivation  of  style — of  that 
quality  which  will  make  auy  decent  judge  identify  a  poet 
when  lie  has  heard  three  lines  of  his  poem.  And  he  practises 
what  he  preaches.  7.\mi  what  the  j^rave  and  precise  (quite 
truly  one  must  confess)  call  his  moral  degradation  saves  him 
from  confusing  the  moral  with  the  literary  quality  of  literature 
—the  noble  error  of  most  ancient  criticism.  He  has,  as  scarcely 
any  other  ancient  writer  has,  formulated  the  great  ciitical 
question,  "  L'ouvrage  est-il  bon  ou  est-il  mauvaia?"  And  if 
he  had  chosen  to  write  a  Ik  ArU  PoHica,  I  am  bound,  shock- 
ing as  the  confession  may  seem,  to  say  that  I  think  it  would 
have  been  superior  to  that  of  Horace,  while  he  has  proWdcd. 
no  wmmi^rlAnt  progymnasinaia  towards  one  as  it  is. 

yrom  "  the  mixed  and  subtle  Martial,"  as  Gavin  Douglas  ex- 
cellently calls  him,  we  may  pass  to  the  poet,  perhaps  the  rival, 
whom  he  never  mentions* — the  author  of  that  only  adequate 
lioman  description  of  Lucretius  which  has  been  referred  to 
above.'  The  precise  sources  of  the  popularity  of  Statins  in  the 
Middle  Ages  have  never  yet,  1  think,  been  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated. It  is,  however,  not  difficult  to  discern  them 
afar  oflf,  and  to  include  among  them  a  certain  touch  of  that 
uncritical  quality  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  one 
of  the  main  notes  of  the  Middle  Ages  them- 
eelves.  Yet  the  author  of  the  words  fitror  ardwis  Lticrtti^ 
must  have  been  able  at  least  to  appreciate.  Aud  the  poem 
which  contains  that  phrase,  as  well  as  tlie  prose  prefaces  of 
the  Syhm  where  it  occurs,  will  yield  something  more  bearing 
on  our  subject.  The  first  of  these  prefaces  is  a  curious  if  not 
particularly  felicitous  plea  fur  the  legitimacy — indeed,  for  the 
necessity — of  a  poet's  indulging  in  lighter  work  in  the  intervals 


Slativ^ 


'  No  oue  iif  liiK  ounteu]  poraricB,  ex- 
cept Juvenal  (f.  tupvi,  p.  '2Lb).  cvw 
doea  Enention  Statius.  U  i>  iodeeU 
usuA]ly  km\  thftt   nn   cUuicAl   ftUtlior 


Oo«i  NO,  Mriih  Uic  suue  oxoepUou. 

=  r.  216. 

*  EtdQctiJytrwardmulAumti.   Otn- 
tthliacon  Utcani,  Siftv.,  U.  7.  76. 
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of  ThtbaUh  and  AckilWids.  This  is  something  like  the  view  of 
Pliny:  the  poet  must  he  a  Jack-of-nll-poetical-trades.  Martial 
knew  better.  Hut  it  is  a  noteworthy  thing  (and  Martial  himself 
would  have  been  pungent  on  it)  that  Statius  cannot  make  his 
trifles  brief.  Domitian's  horse  has  nearly  three  hundred  lines. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  single  poem  in  the  6ve  books  of 
the  Siflvfc  which  falls  short  of  several  scores,  whatever  its  metre. 
In  the  preface  of  the  second  he  apologises  to  His  friend  Melior 
for  some  of  the  pieces,  as  librllm  quasi  rpifframTnatis  loco 
Bcriptos,  and  here  again  Martial  might  have  had  something  to 
say  about  epigrams  seventy-seven  lines  long.  That  Statius  had 
not  cleared  up  his  own  mind  about  criticism  appears  from  the 
touching  and  attractive,  tliough  not  quite  consummate,  Ad 
Ciaudunn  Uxorem,  where  the  poet,  heaten  in  the  public  com- 
petitions where  he  liad  long  triumphed,  proposes  that  Naples, 
and  bis  wife's  caresses,  shall  console  him  for  ttie  loss  of  tasteless 
and  thankless  Rome.  But  the  Oeiifthliacon  Lucani,  a  com- 
memorative birth-day  poem  on  Lucan  (which  would  have  been 
a  little  more  effective  if  we  could  forget  that  this  tribute  to 
the  victim  of  Nero  was  written  by  a  flatterer  of  Domitian), 
contains  the  central  utterauce  of  Statius  about  other  poets.  It 
is,  as  nearly  everythinj^  of  Statins  has  been  said  to  be,  too  long 
and  too  muirh  improvised,  tliough  also,  like  most  things,  if  not 
everything,  of  his,  it  contains  fine  touches,  especially  that  of 
Lucan  in  the  shades: — 

"  Sen  magna  sacer  et  Buperbus  ntnbrii 
N'laicis  Tartaroii,  et  pronil  nocentuui 
Auriia  verbern,  poUitliinn^ne  vi«ii 
Malriii  lampnde  respicis  N'crout-ui." 

But  its  interest  for  us,  besides  the  Lncretian  description,  which 
is  itself  not  improved  by  docH,  consists  in  the  long  eulogy  of 
Lucan  himself,  uiid  the  repeated,  and  therefore  not  probably 
conventional,  advice  to  him  not  to  be  afraid  of  Virgil — 

**  Bfotin  Mttntoa  prorocoK  noli ;" 

and  after  some  time — 

"  Quia  nii^us  loqoor  ;  ipu  te  Idtinii 
£n«U  Teaerobitur  oueoteii)." 
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It  would  be  clear  from  this,  if  we  did  not  know  it  from  the  evi- 
deiic«  of  his  orijipnal  work,  thnt  Statins  was  not  on  the  side  of 
the  satirists,  timt  he  had  no  objection  to  the  Spanish  ampulla. 

The,  in  fill  ways  very  dcUghtful,  Epistles*  of  the  younger 
Pliny  are  not  least  delightful  in  the  line  of  lit«rary  criticism. 

Plinv  was  a  confirmed  man  of  letters.  In  no  mem- 
Tvmtgtr:  ^r  of  the  most  interesting  group  of  late  Fla\ian  and 
CritidMm  <m  early  Autonine  writers  do  we  see  more  clearly  the 

"  bookish  '*  tone  which  so  largely  pervaded  Roman 
society.  He  even,  on  the  celebrated  occasion"  when  he  tells 
Tacitus  with  modest  pride  that  he  had  bagged  three  wild  boors, 
ft  quidcm  pvlehcrrimos,  admits  that  he  sat  at  the  nets  with  a 
pencil  and  a  notebook,  thus  anticipating  the  action  of  Kingsley'a 
Lancelot  Smith  when  he  took  St  Francis  de  Sales  to  a  meet. 
He  takes  an  intelligent  pride  in  his  uncle's  literary  work,  and 
if  he  is  a  little  wrong  in  doubting  Martial's  power  of  "lasting" 
in  the  letter  which  he  writes  after  bis  death,*  let  us  remember 
that  Martial  had  paid  him  a  very  pretty  compliment  (which  he 
qnotes  and  which  we  liave  quoted  *),  and  that  it  would  not  have 
done  to  be  too  certain  of  the  fact  of  this  coming  to  Prince 
Posterity.  The  very  first  letter"  admits  a  particular  critical 
care  in  composition,  and  the  second  gives  further  particulars 
thereof.  He  had  never  taken  such  care  as  with  the  book  that 
he  sends  to  Arriau.  He  had  tried  to  follow  Demosthenes  and 
Calvus,  but  few,  quos  (cguus  aniaril  (this  allusiveucss  would 
have  been  reprehended  by  Bome  of  our  modem  critics),  can 
really  catch  up  such  masters.  The  matter  was  good,  and  he 
had  sometimes  ventured  to  extract  special  ornaments  from  the 
"perfume-bottles"*  of  Cicero.     But  Arrian  must  give  him  a 


■  It  did  not  sMiti  tMceuai7  to 
specify  olitioQfl  of  Pernus,  Juvcn&l, 
aiwl  llartW.  For  Pliny  I  tuo  tlut  of 
Keil,  L«ii«ic,  ISM. 

>  i.  VL    Ed.  dt.,  p.  5. 

»  m-  21,  p.  66. 

*  r.  aupra,  p.  SM. 

*  Utfrtatut  a  Ml  tpistdat  ti  qn<u 
pasio  (KVtirafiui  Kripntten  coBi^ren 

.  .  .  CoiUffi. 

*  KiiKv»ovi.    The  word,  wttetlier  from 


the  use  of  its  dlnunuttve  ui  tiw  Frog» 
or  Dot,  Bceo>s  to  have  bccoms  «  stodi 
m«Upbor  for  rhetarioal  tropm.  It  hu 
vwa  liecu  compared  to awi/ni/Za,  thnawlt 
I  fucy  it  wu  not  quite  m  UDOompii- 
mantary,  and  meant  "  prettltwn," 
"conceit."  rather  th&o  "bomhMt,'* 
Both,  boircvor,  illuatrate  ttie  Tiew,  pat 
frequently  tu  Book  I.  and  hers,  aa  (a 
the  ancient  coaceptioo  of  idtyle. 
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'•dtoeful  revision,  far  the  booksellers  tell  him  that  the  thing  ia 
already  popular.  He  baa  many  of  the  technical  phrases  which 
half  attract  and  half  repel  modem  readers,  becauBe  they  are 
so  ditfJcuU  to  adjust.  There  is  something  like  a  miniature 
review  in  his  description  of  the  works  of  rompeius  Satur- 
ninus  to  Eruciiis  in  i.  Ifi.  Ttiis  Ponipey  has  something  so 
rarinm,  so  firxilrilc,  so  muUi^ilfx,  that  he  holds  Vliny's  entire 
attention.  He  had  lieartl  him  pleading  both  with  and  without 
preparation, aeriier  ct  ardeiiter,  nee  minus  •polite  et  omait.  There 
were  in  these  speeches  actUce,  erehrccque  senteiitim,  a  grave 
and  decorous  construction,  sonorous  and  archaic  terms  (Martial 
and  Perains  would  have  shaken  heads).  "  All  these  things," 
he  says,  "  plea-se  strangely  when  they  are  rolled  fortli  in  a 
rushing  flood,  and  they  please  even  if  they  are  road  over 
again.  You  will  think  as  I  do  when  you  have  his  orations 
in  your  hands,  orations  comparable  to  those  of  any  of  the 
aticients  whom  ho  rivals.  Yet  he  is  still  more  satisfactory 
in  History,  whether  you  take  his  brevity,  or  his  light,  or  his 
sweetness,  or  his  splendour,  or  his  sublimity.  In  popular 
addresses  he  is  the  same  as  in  Oratory,  though  more  compressed 
and  circumscript,  and  wound  together.  His  verses  are  as  good 
as  Catullus  or  Calvns,  and  full  of  elegance,  sweetness,  bitter- 
ness, love!  and  his  Letters  (which  he  calls  his  wife's)  are  like 
Plautus  or  Terence  without  the  metre."  Truly  an  Admirable 
Crichton  of  a  Pompoius  Saturninusl  and  great  pity  it  is  that 
he  has  not  come  down  to  us,  this  "  Cambridge  the  everytliiug  "  * 
— of  drea  100  A.D. 

But  the  most  famous  of  Pliny's  letters  in  connection  with 
this  subject  is  ttie  twentieth  of  the  first  book,'  to  Tacitus,  in 
which  he  deals  with  a  set  question  of  literary  criticism.  "  A 
certain  learned  and  skilful  mun  "  maintains  bliat  in  oratory 
brevity  is  everything.  In  certain  cases,  Pliny  admits,  but 
only  in  certain  cases.  The  adversary  objects  Lysias  among 
the  Greeks,  the  Gracchi  and  Cato  among  the  Romans.     Pliny 


'  U  thft  roftdu*  it  ill  ignnruice  of 
thi*  worthy,  be  c«u  cure  hi«  dlww 
\y  uf  ciuo  (if  thrae  plMaul  medidnM 
— Boiwcll,   Horace  WiUpole,   KOd   Mr 


Austin    Dobeon's   SiglUtnOh    Optlitry 
Viffnttta. 
»  P.  16. 
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retorts  with  Demosthoues,  iEschines,  Hyperides,  Pollio,  Cecsar, 
CjbHus,  Cicero.  Indeed  he  does  not  fear  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
general  principle,  "  the  bigger  the  better."  *  Tlie  adversary  aaya 
that  the  orators  spoke  less  than  they  published.  Pliny  dissents,] 
And  then  lie  discusses  the  mutter  generally — from  the  point  of 
view  of  oratory  iu  the  main,  but  partly  also  from  thai  of  litem- 
tuia  And  his  general  view,  like  that  of  his  genenition  (I  hardly 
know  whetlier  to  include  his  master  Quintiltan  or  not),  may  be 
taken  as  put  in  the  phrase.  Noti  cnim  avipuiata  oratio  el 
ahaeisia-,  sed  lata  et  ■magiiijica  at  caxtfsa  tonal,  fiUgttrat,  ovinia 
deniqitt  perturhrU  ac  nii»>:t} 

The  ttiird  letter  of  the  necond  book  is  a  set  panegyric 
of  Isaiua,*  which  would  be  of  more  interest  if  criticisms  of 
orators  were  not  so  oomjuon ;  the  fifth  of  the  third  is  the 
notice  of  the  life,  literary  and  other,  of  Pliny  the  Elder.  The 
obituary  criticism  ol"  Martia.1,  to  which  reference  lias  bi;en 
made,  occurs  in  the  21st  of  this  third  book,  and  is  a  little 
patronising.  But  the  contemner  oi  brevity,  even  if  he  were 
a  private  friend  and  a  flattered  one,  and  if  he  had  (as  most 
Komans  would  have  had)  no  objection  to  Martial's  freedom  of 
subject  and  language,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  epigrammatist. 

We  are  less  able  to  judge  the  literary  part  of  the  flattering 
epistle  (iv.  3)  to  Antoninus,  afterwards  Kmperor,  which 
is  so  much  iu  the  extravagant  style  of  Jtomau  compliment  that, 
in  the  absence  of  the  work  referred  to,  it  gives  us  no  critical 
information  whatever.  Tiie  literary  characteristic  of  the  future 
Pius  appeared  to  Pliny  to  be  the  mixture  of  the  severe  with  the 
agreeable — of  the  grave  with  the  gay,  which  made  bis  style 


'  {•*(  at!a  ionte  ru,  ita  bonta  liber 
HMlJbr  est  •jMi<7u«,  qtio  major, 

'  This  letter  oonbAiiis  mi  interesting 
mot  of  AquiliUB  Reguliu,  tho  brUliuit 
luid  qtimtianHblo  umUT  ■  iufonucr,  of 
whom  Plioy  fr»i|Uftnt!y  upcaka  -with  m 
•urt  uf  mixture  of  Ailtiiimtii>n  tmil  Ait- 
Uko,  RtmiDdiDg  one  of  th^  way  in 
wliioli  raoi  lued  to  ape&k  o(  Lord 
Cbancellor  Weatbury.  "  Vou,"  wiid 
ReguliiH  to  him,  "  bunt  out  •r«ryUung 


ia  your  brief.  I  nee  Uie  tlLnvtt  »t 
once,  aod  gu  for  it" — e<jo  jw^ytn 
ttaiim.  vittto,  huna  ;»-nna,  There  El 
some  jNiiai  iu  Pliny's  returt  tlist 
people  who  da  this  not  infrequently 
bit  kiiL-e  ur  anklo  iiutead. 

*  A'oC  the  greikt  Attio  ;  bat  an  Aa- 
Hyrian  rhctnr  uf  Piiny'e  own  tune, 
aupptMfrd  to  be  aUo  referred  to  by 
Juvenal  in  tho  well  ■  known  phnwe, 
Iiao  tt>rr<ntior  (iii.  74). 
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extraordinary  sweet,  as  the  eighteeDth  century  would  have  said. 
The  usual  honey  imd  ita  maker-bees  put  in  the  usual  appear* 
ance  to  express  Pliny's  sensations  when  he  reads  his  corre- 
Bpondent's  Greek  epignims  and  iambics.  He  thinks  of 
Callituacbus  or  Herudea  (doubtless  our  just  recovered 
Herondns).  Only  neither  has  done  anything  so  hnmane,  so 
veniist,  so  sweet,  so  loving,  so  keen,  so  correct  How  could  a 
Koiuau  write  such  Greek  ?  It  is  more  Attic  than  Athens,  and 
Pliny  grudges  such  a  writer  to  the  Greeks,  thouj-h  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  Antoninus  would  only  write  in  his  mother  tongue 
he  would  do  better  stilL 

IV.  14,  enclosing  some  hendecnsyllabics  which  have  not  come 
down  (from  other  specimens  they  are  a  tolerable  loss),  contains 
some  interesting  and  curious  remarks  on  the  always  buruiug 
and  never  yet  settled  question  of  morality  in  literature.  Fliqy 
adopts  to  the  full,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  the  doctrine  which 
his  friend  Murtiul  had  both  practised  and  preached,  that  naughty 
things,  and  even  the  naughtiest  words,  may  figure  in  poetry, — 
that,  as  Pliny  himself  puts  it,  with  the  still  higher  authority  of 
Catullus — 

**  "Staa  costum  ee&e  decet  pium  poetAm 
Ipenm — verslculoa  nihil  iieceue  e«t." 

Only  he  himself  declines  to  use  the  naughty  words,*  not  out  of 
prudery,  but  out  of  timidity.  He  follows  this  up  with  the 
sounder  doctrine  that  everything  must  be  judged  in  its  own 
kind. 

Another  short  letter  to  Antoninus  (iv.  18)  not  merely  repeats 
the  praise  of  his  Greek  epigrams,  but  informs  us  tliat  Pliny  himself 
has  put  some  of  these  in  Latin.  A  longer  one,  which  follows,  to 
Calpurnia  Hispulla,  contains  an  elaborate  eulogy  of  the  lady's 
niece,  Pliny's  second  wife,  who  shows  her  good  taste  and  Wrtue 
by  learning  her  husband's  books  by  heart,  iustructing  herself 
in  literature  generally  for  love  of  him,  and  singing  his  verses. 
And  later,  with  something  of  the  same  innocence  or  lack  of 
humour  which  was  u  Koman — in  fact,  has  generally  been  a 
LaCJD — characteristic,  he  tells  us  that  he  has  been  for  three  days 

>  Verba  nuda, 
VOU  I»  B 
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listening  aim  mmma  rviuptaU  to  a  certain  Senttas  Auguriiius, 
reciting  his  j)aenifl  or  poemkins  {poanaiiix).  Sentlus,  it  seems, 
performed  many  things  with  lightness,  many  wiih  Bublimity. 
many  witii  beauty,  many  with  tenderness,  many  with  sweetness, 
many  vtith  hifr.  It  ia  not  quite  clear  under  which  head  cornea 
the  specimen  ho  produces,  which  is  a  ratlier  feeble  compliment 
to  Phny  himself.  "Videa,"  says  IMiuy,  after  quotinj;  it,  "quam 
acuta  omnia,  quam  apta,  quam  expressa."  Besides,  he  is  the 
Eriend  of  Spuriuna  and  Antoninns.  What  au  cmrndatit$-i 
adoieKcns  / 

V.  8'  is  a  not  uninteresting  paper  on  History.  Tutiniuft 
Capito  wishes  him,  as  he  tells  us  others  had  done,  to  write  this. 
Pliny  is  not  ill-disposed  U)  do  so,  not  because  he  thinks  he 
shall  do  it  very  well,  but  (the  sentiment  is  a  fine  one,  thougli  a 
Ultle  bombastically  expressed)  because  "it  seems  to  him  one  of 
the  best  of  actions  to  rescue  front  perishing  that  which  oujfhtto 
beelenia]."^  His  ide.-i  of  history,  however,  is  not  very  lofty. 
Oratory  and  Poetry,  he  says,  must  have  style ;  History  pleases 
howsoever  it  be  written,  becaiise  of  the  natural  curiosity  of 
man — a  doctrine  which,  in  slightly  changed  matter,  has  been 
joyfully  accepted  by  the  usual  novelist.  Besides,  his  imcle  had 
been  a  diligent  historian.  Then  why  does  he  delay?  Because 
he  wants  to  execute  a  careful  recension  of  his  speeches  iu 
important  coses,  and  he  hardly  feels  equal  to  both  tasks,  while, 
though  there  is  much  in  common  between  Oratory  and  History, 
they  are  also  diH'ereut.  The  contrast  is  curious,  and  shows  the 
overweeuing  position  which  Oratory  had  with  the  ancients.  To 
History,  says  Pliny,  things  humble  and  sordid,  or  at  least 
mediocre,  belong :  to  Oratory,  all  that  is  exquisite,  splendid,  and 
lofty.'     The  bare   bones,   muscles,    and   nerves   suit   history : 


^  Tker«  is  onollier  intereatiug  criti- 
cal remnrk  at  tlie  rnd  uf  tliD  famous 
detoriptioD  of  the  rills  (v.  4} :  "I  think 
it  tho  firat  duty  uf  a  writer  tr>  rmd  hi* 
otTM  title,  «u(l  constwitljT  luk  liiiuMlf 
wliAt  ka  Mt  down  to  writ«,  iu»l  tn  Iw 
sure  ttuit  if  be  sticke  to  his  subject  lie 
wQI  Darer  be  too  long,  but  will  b« 
hopelwsly  m  if  h«  dn^  other  mnttera 
in." 


'  iVon  yiti  oceidtre,  ijuibut  trttmitat ' 
deheatur. 

'  Tbia,  of  course,  in  Uie  old  iavidi- 
dUB  difitinctioQ  between  tmgcdy  sad 
comedjr  revived  in  uther  muterisl.  Cf. 
ttio  cui-iouH  JMUWA^  ill  Titcitua  [Ann., 
xiii.  31}  in  wbici)  he,  for  liia  port, 
glARct't  dixHaiiifuIIy  st  Ihuec  wbo  tbink 
'•  IjescM  sod  found»tiaa-«toii«"  (Nero's 
MUl>hitiie«tre)  wortb  utenlionitig.  Such 
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Oratoiy  must  liave  tlie  swelling  bulk  of  flesh  and  the  waving 
plumes  of  hair  History  pleases  by  rough,  bitter  energy ;  * 
Oratory  by  long-drawn  sweetness.  Diction,  style,  construction 
—all  are  difl'erenL  Aftt^r  which  he  gives  a  somewhat  unex- 
pected turn  to  the  famous  Thucydideau  saylug,  by  admitting 
that  history  ia  the  ktema,  and  the  agonisma  oratory.  And, 
therefore,  be  thinks  that  he  had  better  uol  attempt  at  once 
two  things  so  ditt'erent.  A  letter  to  Suetonius  about  the 
books  of  both  (v.  10),  another  to  Spurinna  (v.  17)  about  a 
recitation  by  Calpurnius  Piso,  a  third  (vi.  15)  on  a  thin  Jest 
by  Javolenus  Priscus  at  another  recitation  by  a  descendant 
of  Propertius  (who  began  "  Prisce  jubes,"  and  was  interrupted 
by  Javolenus,  Ego  tcro  non  jubeo),  may  be  glanced  at  rather 
than  discussed. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  document  of  Pliny's  literary 
criticism,  both  in  its  strength  and  in  its  weakness,  tlrnn  vi.  17. 
He  writes  in  a  state  of  indigntitinnadft  (let  us  translate  "mild 
wrath  "),  which  he  can  only  relieve  by  working  it  off  in  a  letter 
to  bia  friend  Keatitutus.  He  has  been  at  one  of  the  eternal 
recitations,  where  the  book  recited  was  not  so  usual;  indeed, 
it  was  abifoiutusimtis  —  quite  "  A  per  se,"  as  our  ancestors 
would  have  said.  But  one  or  two  of  the  audience  (clever ' 
fellows,  as  they  and  a  few  others  thought)  listened  to  it  as  if 
they  were  deaf  mutes.  Tliey  did  not  open  their  lips :  they  did 
not  clap :  they  did  not  even  rise  from  their  seats  save  when 
they  were  tired  of  sitting.  What  is  the  good  of  such  gravity, 
snch  wisdom,  nay,  such  laziness,  arrogance,  sinutterity  (a  good 
word!),  or,  to  cut  things  short,  madness,  which  lends  men  to 
spend  a  whole  day  [the  terrors  of  recitation  were  obviously  not 
exaggerated  by  the  satirists]  in  oflending  and  making  an  enemy 
of  a  man  whom  you  have  visited  as  a  friend  ?  Are  you  clever? 
Do  not  show  cn\7 ;  the  enner  is  the  lesser.  Nay,  whether  you 
can  yourself  do  as  well,  or  less  well,  all  the  same  praise  him, 


thiuga  Blioultl  be  kept  for  ji>unuila 
(fitwrHU  tirtw  octtM) :  it  is  for  the 
(Itgnit;  of  tha  Ronuui  people  tliaC  aaly 
illuatriou0  mftttvni  slmulit  0ml  placQ  in 
AnoftU.  The  two  thoughu  ura  cb»r- 
Mterutio  (if  tbo  two  mvi). 


'  l\  amaritudint,  iiutantia. 

'  I>inrti,  iwod  here,  «•  dUaiicFT  M 
lower,  with  the  aUghUj  iiividi^iin  aeoM 
whivli  ofleo  ftttAcliiM  lu  tb«  w<qtl.  juat 
u  it  (tow  to  the  English  equiTOluit 
here  UMd  for  it. 
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whether  he  be  iuferior  or  superior  or  equal.  Your  superior, 
because,  if  he  is  not  praiseworthy,  still  less  are  you ;  your 
equal  or  inferior,  because  the  better  he  is,  in  that  case,  the 
better  you  are.  Pliny,  for  his  part,  is  wont  to  venerate  aad 
admire  anybody  who  does  anything  in  literature.  It  ia  a 
(liilicult  thing,  sir,  ua  arduous,  a  fastidious,  and  it  has  a 
knack  of  bringing  scorn  on  those  who  scorn  ic.^  Itestitutus 
will  surely  agree:  he  is  the  most  amiable  and  considerate  of 
judges.  We  may  mark  this  passage  as,  of  many  interesting 
ones,  that  which  gives  us  Pliny's  measure  as  a  literary  critic 
best. 

But  the  list  of  his  noteworthy  "places"  ia  by  no  means 
closed.  VI.  21  gives  us  his  standpoint  in  another  famous 
quarrel  —  that  of  Ancients  and  Moderns.  He  admires  the 
former,  but  by  no  means  so  as  to  despise  the  latter.  He  does 
not  hold  with  the  doctrine  of  the  senescence  of  nature.  He 
recently  heard  Vergilius  Romanns  recite  a  comedy  in  the  Old 
Comedy  kind,  which  was  as  good  as  it  could  be.  The  same 
man  has  written  mimiambics  with  perfect  grace,  comediea 
in  another  kind  as  good  as  Menander's ;  he  has  force,  grandeur, 
subtlety,  bitterness,  sweetness,  neatness;  he  glorifies  virtue, 
attacks  vice,  invents  his  personages.'  and  uses  real  ones,  with 
etjual  appropriateness.  And  (as  by  this  tinm  we  begin  to 
expect  in  such  cases)  "  In  writing  about  ifu-  he  has  only 
gone  wrong  by  excessive  kindness;  and,  after  all,  poets  may 
feign."  One  sees  that  tlie  excellent  Pliny's  geese  were  swans 
in  every  quill. 

VII.  i  deals  at  some  length  with  his  own  poems,  and  gives 
some  hexameters  about  Tiro  and  Cicero,  which  are  in  style 
quit-e  worthy  of  the  subject.  There  are  some  elegiacs  (rather 
better)  in  vii  8,  which  is  an  elaborate  recommendation  of 
literary  study — the  turning  of  Greek  into  Latin,  and  vice  versa, 
the  refashioning  and  rearrangement  of  work  already  done, 
the  alternation  of  oratorical  practice  with  history,  letter- 
writing,  and  verse  of  the  lighter  kind,  whicli  receives  an 
elaborate  and  not  unhappy  encomium.     As  for  reading,  read 


fattitliota,  tt  qua  «»,   a  quilAta   ton- 


tcmnUvr,  inviccm  tontemnat. 
•  So  I  tru»l«t«  n0iiimiUi«. 
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all  the  best  models  in  all  the  styles  iu  which  jou  write. 
VII.  17  U  on  recitation;  20  of  the  same  book  U  one  of 
several  interesting,  though  slightly  amusing,  letters  to  Tacitus, 
in  which  Pliny  implies  it  to  be  his  own  opiniou,  and  (quotes 
it  as  that  of  others,  that  he  and  Tacitus  were  the  two  greatejjt 
literary  men  of  Rome,  and  that  it  was  quite  wonderful  that 
they  were  such  friends.  What  Tacitus  thought  of  the  con- 
junction we  do  not  know;  he  was  probably  too  well  bred 
a  man  to  put  his  thought  in  wurda,  though  a  Tacite-an  ex- 
pression of  it  would  indeed  be  a  treasure.  In  vii.  25  we 
meet  another  "swan,"  Terentius  Junior,  who  writes  things 
(ptam  term  omnia!  qtiavi  Latina!  quam  Grtnca!  Later,  in 
the  30th,  a  friend  having  compared  his  work,  in  vindication 
of  Helvidius  Priscus,  to  that  of  T>emostliene5  against  Midias, 
he  confesses  that  he  had  had  the  piece  in  view,  though  he  thinks 
it  would  have  been  improbuvi  ft  pa:nt  furiosum  to  have  im- 
agined rivalry  possible.  In  viii.  4  he  encourages  the  friend 
to  write  an  epic  poem  iu  Greek  on  the  Daciau  war,  thereby 
incurring  a  considerable  responsibility.  The  descendant  of 
Propertius,  on  whom  Javolenus  F'riscus  made  that  surpassing 
joke,  recurs  in  ix.  22  with  fresh  praise;  and  the  last  literary 
letter  of  importance  (the  26tb  of  the  same)  is  on  what  may 
be  called  the  grand  style  in  oratory. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  may  no  doubt  be  room  for  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  space  and  importance  allowed 
to  our  witnesses.  From  the  point  of  view  of  this  book,  how- 
ever, Pliny's  testimony  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  We 
may  regret  —  I  certainly  do  —  that  au  equal  abundance  of 
documents  of  the  same  character  has  not  come  to  us  from 
some  one  of  greater  literarj-  competence — from  Aristotle,  or 
even  from  Cionysius,  from  Longinus,  or  even  from  Quintilian. 
But  this  is  distinctly  a  case  where  the  better  is  enemy  to 
the  gond.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  was  the  actual 
state  of  critical  opinion  and  literary  taste  at  a  given  time,  it 
is  of  more  value  to  possess  such  a  collection  as  this  of  Pliny's 
than  to  have  fifty  Arts  of  Podry. 

Let  us  "write  off"  liberally  at  the  outset  for  the  drawbacks 
of  the  document,     Pliny's  Letters,  pleasant  as  they  are,  are 
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not  free  from  a  suspiciou,  and.  considering  some  statements 
of  their  own.  sometbin<;  more  than  a  Btispicion,  of  beiiiji;  not  en- 
tirely spontaneoua :  they  were,  at  any  rate  in  some  cases,  evidently 
written  for  publication.  The  author  himself,  though  a  man 
of  excellent  learning,  of  the  completest  cultivation  of  hia  day, 
of  wide  and  ardent  literarj-  interests,  and  of  no  little  commou- 
seuse,  was.  as  same  of  his  cjuoted  judgments  will  have  ahown, 
not  quite  sufliciently  possessed  of  the  finest  or  most  dis- 
criminating literary  judgment.  Moreover,  he  had  a  somewhat 
omnivorous  and  disproportionate  opinion  4>f  the  value  of  lit- 
erary work,  merely  as  such,  even  merely  as  something  that 
looked  such — compilation,  translation,  copying  verse  and  prose,. 
what  not.  Furtlier,  in  these  characteristics  he  ta  a  great 
extent  rellected  those  of  his  time — &  time  of  great  and  active 
attention  to  literature,  but  rather  one  of  talent  than  of  genius, 
a  period  of  decadence  in  many  reapocta.  and  hardly  of  resur- 
rection in  any,  and  lastly,  a  period  of  doubtful  literary  tastei, 
inclining,  when  it  was  sincere,  to  the  florid  and  Asiatic,  when 
it  aflected  superiority,  to  a  forced  Pseudo  -  Atticism  and 
couci  unity. 

Yet  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  none  of  these  allow- 
ances is  damning  to  the  individual,  while  most  of  tlieui  even 
increase  his  value  as  a  representative  of  tiic  period  itself. 
That  he  was,  and  was  regarded  by  the  time  itself  as,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  contemporary  men  of  letters,  cannot 
reasonably  be  doubted,  thouj^h  he  cerlaiuly  yokes  himself 
rather  unequally  with  Tacitus.  And  he  is  none  the  worse 
witness  that,  thougii  a  generous  admirer  of  antiquity,  he 
avowedly  was  by  no  means  so  out  of  conceit  with  his  own 
time  as  men  of  letters  often  are.  That  this  age  was  no  de- 
crepit one  need  hardly  be  said  —  with  Persius  "dead  ere 
bis  prime,"  auil  Martial,  Juvenitl,  Quintilian,  Tacitus,  iStatius, 
and  riiny  himsell,  in  full  flourishing,  with  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Arrian  coming,  with  Lucian  and  Apuleius  not  far  off 
—  to  uientiun  no  others  —  it  Iiad  something  considerable  to 
show  and  say  for  itself.  If  we  can  obtain  anything  like  a 
clear  view  of  its  opinions  on  literary  criticism  (to  which  it 
was  naturally  inclined,  as  being  itself  not  of  the  very  first, 
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aud  baving  pasU  of  the  very  Hrst  behind  il),  we  shall  not 
do  Ul.  Aud  riiuy  gives  us  help  of  a  very  special  kind,  and 
in  very  abimdant  degree,  for  the  attainment  of  such  a  view, 
whicli  v/t  may  proceed  to  take,  tifter  noticiug  briefly  the  only 
other  documcuts  of  the  time  which  require  notice  for  our 
purpose. 

ThG^e  are  the  Apocrypha'  of  Quinfcilian,  which  are,  for 
more  reasons  than  one,  best  regarded  apart  from  the  In- 
ditulrs.  There  are,  in  tlie  first  place,  the  D^dnnmlio-ns,  al- 
ready referred  lo^  —  nineteen  complete,  with  sketches,  frag- 
ments, aud  skeletons  of  a  much  larger  number,  which  oven 
thus  fulls  short  of  the  huj^e  total  of  nearly  four  hundred 
assigned  to  him  after  u  faahion.  If  the  whole  were  written 
ou  the  scale  of  the  score  that  wc  possess,  they  would  fill 
,  6ome  four  thousand  closely  printed  pages.  Interesting,  in  a 
fashion,  they  are;  aa  pointed  out  almve,  they  supply,  with 
the  works  of  the  elder  Seneca,  our  only  considerable  bodies 
in  Lntin  of  that  work  of  the  schools  which  for  centuries 
occupitd  the  growing  intellects  of  tlie  two  great  ancient  lit- 
erary nations,  and  which  supplied  the  never  -  blunted  point 
of  the  satirist's 

*'Ut  ]ni«rin  placeos  et  ilecUrnatio  (iAK.*' 

Seuecft  has  been  treated  already  in  his  proper  place.  The 
Pseudo-Quintilian  {for  tliere  is  hardly  a  page  of  the  Deciaina- 
tions  which  does  not  tly  in  the  face  of  the  In&titiUfs)  gives 
us  speeches,  adjusted  to  the  strict  canons  of  stahis  and  the 
rest,  written  in  the  well-known  style  of  the  (jicerouian  super- 
lative (one  wonders  that,  simply  to  savt;  breath  aud  time, 
the  bar  of  Rome  did  not  agree  that  any  one  who  said  -tmn'.its 
should  be  sconced  an  amphora,  or,  if  that  seem  excessive,  at 
least  a  congius),  extremely  ingenious  now  aud  then,  but  of  tJie 


'  The  DcclatruuioM  vren  Uwt  edited, 
I  think,  by  Uitt><r  in  the  Twilmer  Ub- 
nry.  That  invaluftble  coUflctJ«>D  pubi 
(iM  indeed  ti«  usual)  tJic  I>ialoyu*  with 
the  other  uiinor  work*  o(  Tacituit,  ed, 
Hidm.  It  HI")'  rI»»  be  foupd,  with 
the     aam«    comp&ny,     in     the     new 


Oxford  BOlivthMa  aanievntm,  ed. 
FurawuK.  I  DM  *  pretty  mnd  eco- 
reniout  joint  edition  of  the  nineteen 
comiilete  DecluiuitioQa  ftod  Uie  Dift- 
loigue,  whicb  appwred  »l  Oxford,  with- 
out editor's  name,  in  1693. 
■  V.  lupm,  p.  230  «v. 
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most  fantastic  and  arbitrarj  quality.  The  chief  iuterest  of 
them,  at  least  from  our  point  of  view,  is,  that  in  the  mere 
reading  one  understands  how  ini)>ussible  it  was  that  attention 
to  such  thing?  should  consist  with  attention  to  true  literary 
criticism. 

The  Dialog-US  (h  Claris  Orotoribus,  traditionally  ascribed  to 
Taciius,  though  some  will  have  it  to  be  nothing  less  than  the 
TV  Diftlocna  otlierwise  lost  De  Cansis  corrtipta:  Klo^wntia;  which 
<l»ciiLnB  Quiniiliau,  as  we  kuow  from  himself,  certainly 
r»toriJU8.  ^j-Qt^^  jg  J,  much  more  meritorious  performance. 
The  style  ia  ver)*  unlike*  that  of  the  surely  unmistakable 
author  of  the  0<'nftfmia  and  the  Annals,  the  metliod  does 
not  seem,  to  me  at  least,  after  a  good  deal  of  study  of  Quin- 
tilian,  to  be  his.  But  it  is  very  likely  about  their  date,  and 
by  no  contemptible  author.  The  opening  certainly  chimes  in 
not  ill  with  the  title  of  Quintilian's  missing  treatise.  A  cer- 
tain Justus  Falinus  had  asked  wliy,  after  the  magnificent 
crops  of  oratory  which  former  ages  had  yielded^  the  very 
name  of  orntor  had  almost  died  out,  and  had  been  supplanted 
by  "counsel"'  and  "advocate"  and  "  palrim."  Tlie  author 
replies,  with  a  due  Ciceronian Um,  that  he  had  better  rub  np 
his  memory  of  a  remarkable  conversation  on  the  subject  heard 
in  liis  youth.  Curiatius  Matenma,  both  po«t  and  orator,  had 
recited  a  tragedy  on  Cato  which  excited  the  town  nearly  aa 
much  as  another  piece  of  the  same  name  sixteen  hundred 
years  later;  and  Ifarcus  Aper,  a  man  of  Gaulish  origin,  con- 
sular rank,  and  great  fame,  and  Julius  Secundus,  met  (with  the 
writer)  at  Maternus'  house  to  talk  over  it.  The  first  of  these 
rather  despised  literature,  relying  on  mother-wit;  the  second 
was  said  to  be  indebted  more  to  art  than  to  nature:  but  both 
were  among  the  leading  counsel  of  their  day.  Secundus  gently 
su^ests  that  Cato  is  a  dangerous  subject,  and  Maternus  says 


'  1  Mj  thw  Id  itcime  fear  and  tretn- 
hVitig,  with  Aucli  kji  authority  aa  the 
Ifttn  Mr  NettlMhiji  againflt  me.  But  I 
have  been  iccuntuuietl  for  a  gi>Ofi  many 
jroan  t<>  comj«re  atyln  in  mcn-e  Ian- 
giukgea  than  one  or  two,  and  I  think 
theac  uicMt  uniik».    Btwi  the  nrguuimt 


thnt  0.  miui  mnr  suit  hix  stvlo  to  liia 
work  ifl  not  couclueive,  for  here  it  ia  th« 
yfnem!  unlikcncvw  wf  Umu  n\v\  tiavoiir, 
which  cannot  be  wholly  diflgvlMd,  that 
dcciilc*  inc. 
«  dwutiditi. 
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that  lie  has  another  tragedy  in  hand  (Thycdes)  with  which 
to  follow  it.  Then  Aper  opens  fire  upon  him :  first,  for 
deserting  oratory  and  the  bar  for  idle  play-writing;  secondly, 
for  choosing  foolish  fancy  subjects  like  Thyestes.  Mnternus 
appeals  to  Secundus.  He  is  accustomed  to  Aper'a  denuncia- 
tions of  poetry.  Will  not  Secundus  act  as  judge  ?  Secundus 
says  that  he  is  not  quite  impartial  because  of  his  friendship  for 
'Saleias  liassus  (a  contemporary  epic  poet  of  whom  we  Iiear  in 
Quintilian  as  a  particular  friend  of  his).  Oh,  says  Aper,  let 
liassus  and  others,  who  cannot  compass  oratory,  cultivate  poetry 
if  they  like.  Heni  ia  Maternus  who  can :  so  he  is  wasting  his 
tima  And  he  embarks  on  a  warm  and  by  no  means  ineloquent 
eulogy  of  eloquence  from  its  practical  side,  urging  not  merely 
its  great  political  importance  hut  other  jioiuts.  Eloquence 
opens  positions  of  opulence  and  power,  makes  you  valuable  to 
your  friends  and  the  State,  is  a  safeguard  to  yourself,  gives 
fame,  wealth,  dignity.  As  for  poetry,  it  briuga  none  of  these 
things.  It  is  of  no  use,  and  the  pleasure  it  gives  is  short,  idle, 
and  unprofitable.  What  is  the  good  of  it  ?  Who  thinks  much 
even  of  Bassus  himself?  And  if  he  or  his  friends  are  in  any 
difficulty,  to  whom  will  they  go  ?  Why,  to  an  orator.  The 
poet  spends  an  infinity  of  labour  on  his  poem,  compasses 
heaven  and  earth  to  whip  an  audience  together,  and  gets 
nothing  from  it.  Certainly  Vespasian  did  give  Bassus  five 
hundred  scatertia,  and  very  noble  it  was  of  him ;  but  this  was 
mere  alms.  An  orator  mrm  his  money.  Besides,  your  poets 
have  to  skulk  in  the  country,  and  even  if  they  stay  in  town, 
who  cares  about  them,  or  goes  to  see  them  ?  Of  course,  as 
before  snid,  if  a  man  cannot  be  an  orator,  wliy,  let  him  be  a 
poet.  Rut  eloquence  is  as  great  a  thing  from  tlie  merely 
literary  point  of  view,  uud  far  more  useful. 

Maternus  takes  this  diatribe  quite  coolly,  and  replies  readily 
enough.  He  has  had  some  little  experience,  he  says,  and 
some  little  fame  iu  botli  oratory  and  poetry :  he  does  not  care 
for  the  publicity  (so  precious  to  Aper)  which  the  former  brings, 
and,  holding  the  contrary  opinion  to  his  friend's,  he  thinks  the 
country  life  far  higher  and  better  than  that  of  the  town.  The 
great  poets  of  old,  if  you  reckon  mere  fame,  are  at  least  tlw 
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equals  of  Ibe  orators,  aud  (here  we  come  to  another  point  of 
contact  with  Quintiliati)  there  are  more  nowadays  who  run 
down  Cicero  than  Virji;il.  The  unquiet  and  anxious  life  of  the 
orator  has  no  charnis  for  him.  Ue  wants  neither  more  money 
nor  more  power:  and  he  would  have  himself  figured  on  bis 
tomh,  not  serious  and  frowning,  hut  merry  and  crowned.  At 
the  peroration  of  Matcruus  comes  in  Vipsauius  *  Mes$alla,  who, 
being  informed  hy  Secundus  of  the  nature  of  the  dispute, 
expresses  his  approval  of  it,  but  hints  a  strong  preference  for 
the  older  orators.  Aper  catches  this  up  rather  hotly,  ofter  his 
manner :  and  after  a  little  general  conversation  ]mts  the  obvious 
aporia,  Who  am  the  old  oralora  ?  running  over  the  history  of 
Kom&n  oratory,  with  some  not  uninteresting  criticisms,  and  a 
strong  contention  in  favour  of  his  own  contemporaries.  Mater- 
nus  and  Messalhi  take  up  the  same  matter  from  other  sides,  and 
the  dialogue  ends. 

Tliis  piece  at  first  promises  considerably,  and  it  cannot  he 
said  to  perform  badly  in  any  place ;  but  its  conclusion  and 
middle  part  are  of  less  importance  to  us  limn  seemed  likely 
at  the  Iwginning.  The  panegyrics  of  Oratory  and  Poetry  respec- 
tively, in  which  Aper  aud  Maternus  indulge,  might  well  have 
led  to  a  fuller  and  more  searching  analysis  of  the  respective 
iiterarj*  merits  of  the  two — instead  of  which  we  have  from 
Aper  only  a  rather  Philistine  exaltation  of  the  superior  use 
and  profit  of  oratory,  from  Maternus  a  generous,  but  slightly 
vague  and  rhetorical,  exaltation  uf  tlie  qualitie-s  of  poetry  and 
the  dcliglits  of  the  poet.  From  the  entrance  of  Messalla  the 
piece  becomes  little  more  than  a  contribution  to  the  everlasting 
ancient-and-modern  quarrel  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
liistory  ul  Itoman  oratory  un  the  other.  Yet  in  Aper,  at  least, 
we  have  a  %igorouB  projection  of  the  positive  Komau  spirit, 
combined  witli  a  fancy  far  pregnant  and  precious  style;  in 
]klaternua,  an  indication  of  that  mainly  dilettante  and  tK>okish 
temper  which  the  satirists  blame  iu  their  literary,  and  especially 
their  poetical,  contemporaries;  and  in  Messalla  (who  is  taken  by 
the  partisans  of  the  Tacicean  authorship  to  represent  Tacitus 
himself),  an   instance   of  that  looking   back   to   better  times 

'  Or  VipvtauuB,  m  tlwy  reftd  now. 
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which  is,  at  auy  rale  somelimes,  if  nol  invariably,  a  token  of 
literary  decadence. 

Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Cicero,  it  is  necessary  to  break 

tlie  rule  of  not  entering  upon  controversy,  lest  by  silence  one 

Jfr  Ntitif    *"*^"''  ^^  blame  of  neglecting  more  than  competent 

ahip'atMi-    authority.     As  in  that  other  cose.  Mr  Nullleship's 

'"^^''v^i-    estimate  of  the  critical  value  of  the  Pialo^iis  (which 

lie  unhesitatingly  attributes  to  Tacitus)  ie  higlier,  though  not 

so  much  liiglier,  than  mine.     Hr  ranka  it  with,  but  above,  the 

B-nUiu,  as  "the  two  great  documents  of  Latin  criticism":  T 

should  put  both  as  such  (though  Cicero  and  Tacitus  were  both 

o£  them  far  cleverer  tlian  Quintilian)  below  the  Instilvtiv,  and 

also  below  other  things. 

The  rejison  of  the  difference  somewhat  consoles  me  for  the 
fact.  Mr  Xettle.%liip  was  evidently  bitten  with  that  noble  error, 
the  belief  that  criticism  of  literature  must  be  criticism  of  some- 
thing that  is  7iot  literature.  Tacitus  seems  to  him  to  ask 
"  under  what  social  conditions  great  writiug  and  great  speaking 
arise," — a  most  interesting  question,  but  an  excursus  from  criti- 
cism proper.  "  He  sees  clearly,  and  this  is  the  important  point 
which  characterises  the  treatise,  that  literature  must  be  taken 
nud  juilged  as  the  expression  of  national  life,  not  as  a  matter  of 
form  and  of  scholastic  teaching," 

For  "scholastic  teaching"  so  be  it:  that  also  is  extraneous  to 
the  central  matter.  But  on  the  other  point  one  rottst  throw 
away  the  scabbard.  Never  will  literature  be  judged  adequately 
— seldom  will  it  be,  even  within  limits.  juOged  accurately — 
OS  "an  expression  of  national  life."  From  tliis  and  kindred 
fallEicies  come,  and  always  have  come,  a  brood  of  monsters, 
the  folly,  almost  as  great  as  its  opposite,  that  "  a  (wet  must 
be  a  good  man."  the  folly  that  you  can  judge  literature  by 
remembering  that  there  is  much  water-meadow  in  England* 
— hundreds  of  others.  That  literature  is  an  expression  of 
national  life  nobody  need  deny — that  national  life  can  never 
be  estimated  without  an  estimate  of  literature  is,  if  any- 
tliiug,  still  more  true.      But  literature  is  first  of  all  litera- 


'  TttoM  who  hftve  an  Hccur&te  m«m- 
ory  of  M.   T«iue's  EiufUtK  LiUntturt 


And  of  hi<  En^ith.  Notti  will  oot  object 
to  UiiM  apjiareiit  im|MiMibility. 
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ture,  and  it  must,  be  judged,  like  all  other  things,  by  the 
laws  of  its  essence,  and  not  by  the  laws  of  even  its  insepar- 
able accidents. 

How  different  was  Mr  Xettleship's  point  of  view  may  be 
jndged  from  the  mere  fact  that  he  actually  passes  over  the 
first  fifteen  chapters,  which  lo  mt;  seem  to  contain  most  of 
the  literary  criticism  of  the  piece.  Nor  can  I  (thoua;h  he 
himself  fully  admits  the  oratorical  preoccupation  both  here 
and  still  more  in  Cicero)  help  thinking  that  the  substitution 
of  the  English  "style"  for  "eloquentia"  and  "oratio"  amounts 
to  a  certain  begging  of  the  question.  Much  that  is  true  of  the 
orator  is  no  doubt  also  true  of  the  writer,  but  not  all:  and  the 
connection  with  life,  with  public  national  life,  on  which  such 
stress  is  liere  laid,  undoubtedly  applies  to  orator)*,  whether 
of  the  pulpit,  the  senate-house,  or  the  bar,  far  more  than  it 
applies  to  books.  The  most  Utcraty  side  of  oratory  (I  am 
not  ashamed  to  make  the  concession)  is  the  lowest — ihat  of 
pnre  epideictic  But  tlien,  that  ia  because  oratory  is,  after 
all,  only  applied,  not  pure  literature. 

We  see,  then,  from  this  interesting  piece,  almost  as  much  as 
from  the  poets  and  Pliny,  that  the  age  was,  so  to  say,  poly- 
_.  historic  rather  than  original»and  that,  while  it  was 

literary  toMc  "0  Stranger  to  the  very  sound  opinion  that  the 
qfthsSUver  goodness  of  a  thing  must  be  measured  in  its  own 
kind,  it  still  had  not  cleared  up  its  mind  about  the 
relative  value  of  different  kinds.  AlthougSi  oratory  had,  with 
the  rarest  exceptions,  become  the  mere  art  of  the  advocate, 
or  the  mere  business  of  the  travelling  or  resident  rhetorician, 
it  still  had  a  most  disproportionate  position.  Although  the 
satirist  laughed  at  tlie  custom  of  writing  artiticial  Greek  epics 
and  tragedies,  it  is  clear  that  these  still  held  the  highest  place 
in  the  general  opinion.  The  bilingual  practice,  not  merely  in 
these  but  in  otlier  kinds,  of  itaclt  inferred  a  certain  lack  of 
"race,"  vernacularity,  genuineness,  in  either  literature.  Some 
kinds  of  letters  were  still  hardly  known;  Pliny's  own  indulgent 
reference  to  fabcUas  is  all  the  more  interesting  that  we  are  not 
so  very  far  from  the  Zucitts  and  the  Gvldrn  Ass.     In  almost  all 
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departments  odd  conventions  and  assitinplions  prevailed,  such 
as  the  necessity  of  loose  subjects,  and  even  of  coarse  language,  in 
vers  dc  soe^U.  And  it  was  probably  the  working  of  this,  and  of 
the  strict  ideas  as  to  certain  forms  and  their  laws,  that  caused 
the  jack-of- all- trade  tendency  to  which  we  have  more  than 
once  referred.  If  the  rules  are  pretty  clearly  laid  down,  and  if 
you  are  a  man  of  reasuuable  learning  and  intelligence,  attention 
to  such  rules  will  secure  success.  There  is  no  reosou  why, 
as  Pliny  himself  seems  to  have  thought  in  his  own  case  and 
the  cases  of  many  of  his  friends,  you  should  not  be  at  once  an 
orator  and  a  historian,  an  epic  poet  and  a  comic,  a  dramatist 
and  an  epigram -writer.  And  the  'a%q  still  believed  devoutly 
in  the  rules,  though  free-lances  like  Martial  might  kick  at 
them  in  verse,  and  though  Quintiliau,  with  his  uufailiug  good 
sense,  might  hint  that  there  were  far  too  many  Figures,  and 
that  the  subdivisions  of  Greek  rhetoric  were  iu  many  cases 
idle. 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  is  this  tendency  of  ancient  criticism 
better  shown  than  iu  its  attitude  to  the  question  of  Faultless- 
"-FauiHeu-  "^63.  Of  course,  on  this  question  there  were  two 
""'■"  parties,  with  many  subdivisions  iu  each.    There  were 

the  extreme  classics  of  that  classic  time,  the  wooden  persons  of 
whom  Martial  tells  us,  for  whom  it  was  enough  if  a  thing  was 
not  "correct."  to  whom  a  fault  was  a  fault — indelible,  incom- 
pensable,  to  be  judged  ofl-hand  and  Draconically.  And  at  the 
other  side  there  were  the  sensible  persons,  like  Quintiliau,  like 
Pliuy.  like  Martial  himself  (not  to  mention  Longiuus,  whom 
some  would  have  to  be  their  contemporary),  who  contended  that 
faults  might  be  made  up  by  beauties,  wlio  sneered  at  mart 
"  faultlessneas."  But  no  one,  not  Ltuiginus  himself,  seems  to 
have  taken  up  the  position  which  the  boldest  and  most  consist- 
ent (it  would  be  question -begging  to  say  the  best)  modem  critics 
take,  that  tht:  whole  calculus  is  wrong — that  this  notion  of 
"  faults  "  mode  up  by  "  beauties,"  of  a  balance-sheet,  debtor  aud 
creditor,  with  tlie  result  struck  one  way  or  the  otlier,  is  wholly 
a  misconception.  Two,  I  suppose,  of  the  must  representative 
passages  in  English  poetry  touching  this  subject  are  Lear's 
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apostrophe  to  the  elements,  and  Milton's  episode  of  Sin  and 
Death.  The  extreme  stop-watch  and  foot-rule  critics  of  the 
first  century,  like  those  of  the  eijiliteenth,  and,  perhaps,  some 
(though  they  are  not  a  prevailing  party)  even  at  the  present  day, 
would  call  these  undoubted  faults,  both  of  them  ainaing  gainst 
the  law  or  conception  of  measure  in  language,  and  the  second 
offending  still  more  gravely  against  tliat  or  those  of  decency, 
propriety,  the  becoming,  in  imagery,  subject,  language.  The 
defenders,  or  those  who  might  have  been  the  defenders,  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  from  the  other  point  of  view,  would 
admit  in  varying  degrees  that  the  things  were  faulty;  but 
wotihl  ur^e  the  pathos  of  the  first,  the  gloomy  raagni^cence 
of  the  second,  the  force  and  power  and  grandeur  of  botli,  as 
redeeming  them — in  a  degree  and  Co  an  extent  again  varying 
with  the  individual  critic. 

Xow,  a  thoroughgoing  "  Itomantic  "  and  comparative  critic  of 
the  modem  type,  while  he  wouUI,  of  course,  scout  the  first 
party,  would  be  loath  to  adopt  either  the  method  or  the  exact 
conclusions  of  the  second.  "T^et  us  clear  our  minds  of  cant," 
he  would  say.  "These  things  are  not  '  faults'  at  all.  They  do 
not  leave  the  court  pardoned  on  consideration  of  the  previous  or 
subsequeiii  good  beha\nour  of  the  culprit,  Init  simply  because 
there  is  no  staiu  on  hia  or  their  character.  There  is  no  need  to 
plead  extenuating  circumstances :  we  stand  for  acquittal  sans 
phrusc.  These  things  might  be  faults  elsewhere,  in  other 
poems:  they  are  not  so  here.  They  are  the  absolutely  right 
things  in  the  right  place,  produciug  the  right  effect,  driven 
home  by  the  right  power  to  the  right  mark.  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  have  faults — the  somewhat  excessive  tendency  of 
the  first  to  play  on  words  out  of  season  as  well  as  in,  aud  the 
deplorable  propensity  of  the  second  to  joke  when  joking  was 
absolutely  impossible  to  him.  But  tiicse  are  not  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Longiniau  or  Quiutilianiau  'fault*  at  alL  They 
do  not  endear  the  poets ;  they  make  them  less  good ;  we  wish 
they  ttrrc  faultless  in  this  sense.  Your  '  faultlessness*  simply 
means  that  the  man  has  that  most  hopeless  of  all  faults — 
mediocrity:    and   your  'fault'  is    simply  derived    from   the 
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existence  in  your  mind  of  a  more  or  less  complicated  set  of 
rules  which  have  no  real  existence.  Nay,"  he  might  proceed, 
"  the  extremest  clnssicnl  men  are  sounder  in  a  way  than  you 
are.  They  are  right  in  thinking  that  a  fault  m  a  fault,  and 
can  never  be '  redeemed,'  much  less  purged,  by  a  beauty.  They 
are  only  wrong  in  not  knowing  what  beauties  or  what  fanlt« 
really  are." 

Now,  I  do  not  say  wliether  the  criticism  of  antiquity 
WBB  right  or  wrong  in  not  taking  this  view.  But  I  think 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  taken  at 
this  time. 

In  some  other  agreements  and  difierences  we  find  ourselves 
more  at  home.  The  everlasting  questions  of  archaic  or  modern 
Orniutt  or  language,  of  conceited  or  direct  thought,  of  ornate  or 
plain  itj/ie.  pi^yn  style,  occupied  the  critics  of  the  end  of  the  first 
and  the  beginning  of  the  second  centurj-,  just  as  they  have 
occupied  those  of  mure  recent  pasta,  are  occupying  those  of  the 
present,  aod  will  occupy  those  of  the  future.  As  has  been  indi- 
cated in  detail,  there  was  not  here  quite  the  critical  unanimity 
which  some  periods  have  shown  on  these  and  similar  questions. 
Among  the  general  there  was  something  like  an  agreement; 
it  seemM  tindenialde  that  the  popular  taste  of  Homan  audiences 
at  recitations  ran  towards  elaborate  and  sliglilly  archaic  phrase- 
ology, to  Greek  literary  subjects,  and  (both  in  verse-epics  and 
tragedies  and  in  prose  declamations)  to  topsy-turvy  conceit. 
This  was  evidently  frequent  in  verse,  though  time  has  carried 
away  most  traces  of  it ;  and  in  prose  it  is  not  entirely  alien  from 
the  magnificent  phrase-making  of  Tacitus,  ic  shows  itself  amply 
in  the  rhetoric  of  Seneca  the  son,  as  in  the  earlier  rhetorical 
examples  of  Seneca  tlie  father,  is  almost  openly  defended  by 
Pliny,  and  seems  to  receive  a  certain  amount  of  "  colour  "  (as 
the  rlietoricians  tlK'mselves  would  have  said)  even  from  some 
passages  of  Quintilian.  It  is  very  noteworthy  that  all  these 
prose-writera  incline  more  or  less  to  the  artificial  side,  while 
the  verse-satirists  argue  and  sally  for  terseness,  elegance,  con- 
cinnity.  And  the  cause  may  not  improbably  be  sought  iu  those 
very  declamations  of  which  mention  has  been  so  often  made. 
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We  have  no  euoruious  stock  of  them,  which  is  not  to  be 
iegretted ;  but  in  the  surviving  examples  we  have  material 
wliich  ia  welcome  in  its  way,  and  whicli  amply  proveB  what  haa 
been  said.* 


^  I  un  QOt  sum  th«l  I  nbould  luire 
given  an;  \ili%c«  here  to  CornelitiB  Fronto, 
if  his  ticJict  of  luliiiimioa  luul  nut  Ijwn 
(nthar  contuindtoiuly)  couaterHgiuKi 
by  Mr  Xvttl0«lii|>.  Tlie  low  o|iiiiiiirj 
which  MnrcuiAureliutwcDutobftveluid 
uf  libcmture  nmy  poonbly  have  Ixwii  tii 
p«rt  exctuod  bf  lii«  ]ireoe[)tcir'8  utt«r> 
kOCM  t*a  tlie  Kubjcct.  He  k[>]t«ini  to 
bare  beeo  ui  eminent  reprMeDUktivfl 
of  tJie  "labelhng"  scliool  of  critira. 
LucUiuB  it  "  gradle  "  (this  ia  uol  <)utie 
JtiinoB'*  view),  Alhuciit))  and  pAt-tiviuH 
mediocre,  Aociua  unequiU,  £niiiui  mul- 


Ufonn,  SalluBt  wriin  hi«t>>ry  ttru^^ 
VicioT  itteondiu,  Claudiiuf^iWf.Antiu 
inreiitistt,  SiMOna  tonffinfv^,  CaUi  rfrbU 
m\*ltij\u;it,  Ccdtus  nngwlis.  One  cao- 
not  ]icl|i  "i«>d(Iiiig  ftjijiruvwl  ami  »»y- 
\n^,  '  This  i»  vzrj  valisfKtoty  to 
know,' "  a«  I^y  Kew  did  wben  slut 
WM  LDfonneii  thai  "  Alfred  wm  a 
truiii]!,  am)  KthiC.I  a  brick,  and  Bamea 
A  MDob."  Bat  if  Ur  NetUethip  thought 
tliat  iv«thetic  aa  upfMaed  to  pkiloao- 
plikal,  criticlim  could  not  get  berooil 
t)>i<  vyttf u  ^tt  tickota-of-loave,  Le  waa 
sural?  miatakeu. 
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QUINTIUAX. 

THB  *  niBTITrTBa '— PREFACE  —  BOOK  I.  :  EI.EHCN'TARY  CDCCATION  AVD 
ORASIMAn— BOOKS  II.-Vll.  OSLT  BELKVAST  SOW  AKD  TRCX— HOW  TO 
LECTUaE  ON  AN  ACTHOK — WIT— BOOK  VIII.  :  STYLE  ;  PERSPICnTT  ; 
■LEUANCE— BOOKS  VIII.,  I5L  :  TKOPEB  AND  Fir.  C  BES— COM  POSIT  ION— 
FROBE  RBYTBM  —BOOK  X.  :  8CKVKT  OF  CLASSICAL  LITBRATCRK  — 
OBEEK  :  HOUER  AND  OTHKR  EPIC  FOKTS— TUB  LYB16TH— DRAMA — THE 
aiHTUKIAKS  —  THE  ORAtORti  AND  rUlLObOPUERS  —  LATIN  :  VIROIL — 
OTHER  El-Ji:  A.\0  IflDACTJC  POET& — ELEllIAC  AND  MIUCELLANfEUUB — 
DSAMA—  HI8T0BV— OBATOBV  :  CJCKRO— PHILOSOPHY  ;  CICEBO  AND 
BBNBCA  — UlNOE  COOitBL  OF  THE  TENTH  BOOK— QOOiU  XI.  ANO  XU. 
— THE  STYLES  OF  ORATOHY  —  '*  ATTICISM  "  —  UTERAltl  QDALITV  QF 
OREEK  AND  LATIN — QUINTILIAN's  CRITICAL  *'ETU0»." 


In  passing,  eay,  from  Cicero,  the  chief  prose  Latin  critic  of  pne- 
Augustan  tinii^,  to  Quintilian,  the  chief  uf  post- Angus  Ian,  and 
Tht   IniU-  indeed  of  Latin  critics  of  all  dates,  we  come  to  a 
'^t**-  man  of  much  less  genius  no  doubt,  and,  in  particular, 

of  far  leas  creative  literary  power,  but  still  to  ony  who,  for  our 
special  purpose,  has  some  very  considerable  advantages.  It  is 
uoc  merely  that  the  Spanish-Koman  is  a  professional  critic,  as 
well  as  a  rhetorician — that  he  is  as  much  the  pnifessional  critic 
of  Latin  as  Dioiiysius  of  Halicaruaasus  (whom  he  much  re- 
sembles, and  to  wliom,  as  has  been  said,  he  possibly  owes  not 
a  little)  is  of  Greek.  He  has  over  the  greater  writer  (whom  he 
admires  so  generously)  the  further  advantage  of  complete 
freedom  from  that  touch  of  dilettantism  (one  is  sometimes 
almost  tempted  Lo  use  a  harslier  word  and  call  it  quackery) 
which  besets  Ciceio  whenever  he  is  not  actually  pleading  or 

VOU  1.  T 
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debating,  and  which  is  not  invnriably  lost  even  then.  Further, 
Quititilinn  is  the  only  critic  of  antiquity  (for  even  Longinus, 
we  saw,  merely  glances  at  the  subject)  who  seriously  takes  the 
two  languages,  seriously  compares  them,  and,  by  the  help  of 
the  comparison,  acquires  a  view-point  over  literature  as  such — 
not  merely  as  Greek  or  Latiu  literature — which  was  shut  to  all 
bis  predecessors  and  most  of  his  followers.  If  the  liJwtoric  and 
the  Podics  of  Aristotle  form  the  great  book  of  critical  method 
for  ancient  liracs;  if  the  Ilepl  "Ti/^ov?  is  the  groat  book  of  their 
critical  inspiration ;  the  TustUuffjt  of  Oratory  contain  the  fullest, 
the  most  intelligent,  the  most  sutisfactory  applicatious  of  criti- 
cisni  to  literature,  as  it  presented  itself  to  an  iutelligeut  and 
thoroughly  educated  person,  whose  eyes  were  sharpened  by  long 
ex])ert  use,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  when,  except  for  a 
few  belated  authors,  mostly  of  curiosities,  the  list  of  the  great 
writers  of  antiquity  was  all  but  closed.  The  book  ^  is  extremely 
well  written  ;  it  is,  with  a  few  cruces,  remarkably  clear,  and  its 
range  and  thoroughness  leave  practically  nothing  to  desire. 

Tins  wide  range  of  it  (which,  accordiug  to  different,  but,  in 
each  case,  defensible  interpretations  of  its  title,  busies  itself 
with  the  whole  education  of  au  orator,  or  with  the  whole  theory 
and  practice  of  oratory)  naturally  makes  it  inchidt;  mueli  which 
does  not  fall  strictly  witliiu  uur  subject.  Bui  nearly  the  whole 
of  three  books,  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  and  a  large  and 
important  section  of  the  twelfth,  are  devoted  directly  to  that 
subject ;  while  tliertf  are  references  to  it  almost  Ihrougliout.  We 
shall  therefore,  as  we  did  in  the  cose  of  Aristotle  and  Longinus, 
give  a  kind  of  runuing  abstract  of  the  whole,  dwelling  very 
brieHy  on  the  irrelevant,  somewhat  more  fully  on  the  partly 


'  >\Tinth«'  tie  Ofnrijct  title  be  Intti- 
tutiont*  Oralorur,  ur  I^r  inslituttatie 
Oratorio,  uid  whclbcr  thu  t«  Icttur 
tmunlairil  Prinrijilr*  a/  Omlitrtf,  wr  0/ 
(Ac  SrluccUion  of  an  OraUity  lire  que*- 
titiiM  uut  vei-y  iuiiMirtiuit  to  u«.  Ttic 
■ease  of  "  ]L»titute«  **  amy  be  illuBtmtvil 
by  the  old  divtMon  tif  A«*deiiuoKl  diaira 
in.  for  in«Uiice,  3Iediome  intu  "  Icati- 
tuMa  "  (w., "  Thoury  ")  antl  "  Practice." 
But  QuiutUian  iuc)uil«H  a  good  deal  of 


tlie  practical  aide.  AM  the  edittoofl  of 
QtiiiitiliHii  an  tnllier  an  I  i<{uat<xl  by,  or 
more  or  lent  hmted  upni,  thm  of  S[mJ4* 
iiig  tuid  Ziimpt,  with  t^xictia,  &e.,  fa]p  * 
Bonnell.  Uiiwic,  17d8-18S4.  I  find  tbe 
little Taucliiiiu  piiiit  of  tlie  text  (ilnd., 
1829)  very  uwful.  Tlie  Bohn  trnna- 
Ution,  hj  tke  ill-starred  J.  8.  WalAon* 
though  not  iiuiicixwbic,  will  wrvB  Eng* 
liah  reader*  well  ocoukIi. 
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relevant,  fuUy  on  the  rest,  and  returning  to  the  consideration  of 
special  points  later. 

In  a  sort  of  Advertisement,  to  and  for  the  use  of  his  pub- 
lisher Trvplio,  and  in  a  prefatory  detiicatiun  to  liis  friend  Mar- 
.  cellus  Victorius,  (juiutiliau  gives  some  iaformation 
about  the  origin  and  object  of  the  work.  From  this 
we  learn,  among  other  things,  that  pnrt-cause  at  least  of  its 
Actual  appcartmco  was  the  fact,  not  unknown  in  more  modern 
times,  of  unauthorised  publication  of  his  lectures  by  note-taking 
pupils. 

The  first  book  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  education  of 
boys  from  the  earliest  age,  a  subject  on  which  Quintiliau  speaks 
Boot  J  •  with  much  knowledge  and  goad  sense,  as  well  as 
Kiemmiary    kindliness.     But  from  tills  lie  soon  passes  to  Gram- 

Mtafww  jj^^^^  ^^^  jjg  importance  for  us  begins.  For  his 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  quite  in  the  larger  and  humaner 
sense,  insisting  from  the  first  on  critical  reading,  though  he 
seems,  as  indeed  we  should  expect,  to  regard  the  "desperate 
hook"  of  the  extremer  kind  of  verbal  critic  with  little  favour. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  he  alleges  music  to  be  necessary,  because 
the  grammarian  has  to  speak  of  metre  and  rhythm.  And  pass- 
ing rapidly  from  considerations  of  orthography,  riglit  pronuncia- 
tion, and  audience,  he  anives  at  tlie  all- important  subject  of 
"  correctness,"  and  of  its  attainuient,  negatively  by  the  avoid- 
ance of  barbarisms  and  solecisms,  positively  by  the  selection  of 
the  best  woi-ds  in  the  best  armngeinent.  Observations  of  spccinl 
importance  in  this  context  may  be  cited:  That  the  word  in 
itaelf  (t.«.,  out  of  connection)  has  no  merit  except  its  inherent 
euphony  ;  that  (a  most  pregnant  remark)  it  is  often  difticult  to 
distinguish  Faults  from  Figuro.i  of  apeecli ;  and  some  exceed- 
atui  Omm-  iogly  interesting,  but  also  more  than  ordinarily 
"**'■•  diflicult,  remarks  on  tone  and  accent- variation.     In 

oil  these  grammatical  notes,  which  are  pi'Ctty  full  and  numer- 
ous, and  often  very  curious — showing  that,  as  he  himself  says 
pleasantly,  though  he  is  not  writing  a  treatise  on  Grumraar,  yet 
as  it  lay  iu  his  way  he  did  not  like  not  to  be  polite  to  it — there  is 
a  pervading  quality  of  not  at  all  rhilistinc  common>senBe  which 
shows  the  best  side  of  the  Roman  temperament    Although 
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BootM  SI.. 
I'll,  oiiitf 
rtlerrtnl  now 
nut/  then. 


Quintilian  acknowledges  the  convenience  of  Greek  for  ter- 
minology, and  makes  fairly  free  use  of  the  terms,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  be  has  (long  before  he  formulntes  it  later)  a  pro- 
found and  very  wholesome  distrust  of  the  Greek  rhetorical 
practice  of  splitting  a  tiling  up,  naming  the  splinters,  and  then, 
pa.ising  oti,  as  if  a  real,  solid,  and  final  examination  had  been 
attained.  And  the  same  quality  appears  eminently  in  the 
summing  up  of  his  discourse  on  words,  "  Custom  in  speaking  1 
shall  call  the  agreement  of  the  educated,  as  custom  in  living  is 
the  agreement  of  tlie  gao<L" 

Eemarks  ou  orthography  follow,  and  some  oa  reading, 
valuable,  though  not  so  valuable,  as  those  ou  the  samoi 
subject  which  come  later.  And  then  he  imsaes  to- 
certain  of  the  jn'oyyvumsmata  of  the  Greek  rheto- 
ricians, fables,  uses,  sentences,  and  "ethologies," 
which,  though  they  have  puzzled  some,  are  clearly 
the  same  as  the  dh^q*a:\«  of  Uermogcues  and  his  fellows.*  All 
these  are,  in  fact,  exercises  iu  composition.  The  rest  of  the 
book  is  (iccupied  with  the  discussion  of  other  subjects  of  the 
school  curriculum,  subsidiary  to  rhetoric.  The  second  book 
continues  the  subject  of  Composition,  but  with  more  special 
reference  to  Oratory  proper — a  tendency  which  naturally  in- 
creases; and  for  some  live  or  six  books  the  technicalities  of  the 
rhetoric-school  and  the  courts  have  the  better  of  literature. 
There  arc,  however,  two  exceptions,  which  require  notice — the 
first  a  remarkable  passage^  ou  reading  or  lecturiug  on  authors. 

"But" — he  has  just  ruled  out  the  explanation  of  the  mere 
meaning  of  uncommon  wohis  as  below  the  duties  of  a  Professor 
of  Rhetoric — "to  point  out  the  merits,  and  if  it  so  happen,  the 
faults,  is  the  properest  of  all  things  for  the  profession  and  for 
the  promise  by  which  he  holds  himself  out  as  a  master  of 
eloquence.  .  .  ."  (Ue  should  make  the  students  read  in  turn, 
and  then),  "after  setting  forth  the  cose  ou  which  the  oration  was 
composed  (for  thus  it  will  lie  more  clearly  understood),  he  should 
leave  nothing  unuoticed  which  may  bni  noteworthy  in  the  inven- 
tion or  the  elocution,  pointing  out  the  manner  of  conciliating 

'  For  tb«M  l«obaic*l  ternu  v.  ante,  bk.  i.  ob»p.  iv.,  or  llie  Index. 
«  II.  ».  6-». 
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the  juiy  in  the  proem,  the  clearness,  conciseness,  persunalve 
force  of  the  narration,  the  occasional  design  and  hidden  artifice 
(for  that  alone  is  true  art  here,  which  can  only  be  underst^xid 
by  au  artist),  wlint  foresight  there  i-s  iu  division,  wliuL  subtle 
and  thronging^  argumentation,  the  strength  of  the  inspiration. 
tlie  attraction  of  the  winning  passages,  the  roughness*  of  tlie 
objurgation,  and  the  humour  of  the  jakt^s ;  huw,  finally,  the  raau 
Hou  to  shows  mastery  of  feeling,  makes  his  way  into  the  very 
ItetHrtonan  heart,  and  adjusts  the  miuds  of  the  jury  to  his  own 
a«cAof.  contention.  Then,  as  for  style,  we  must  point  out 
wliat  words  are  proper,  ornate,  sublime,  where  the  amplification 
is  to  be  praised,  what  excellence  there  is  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion,' what  is  ingeniously  transferred;  what  the  Hgurativeness 
of  the  words  is,  how  smooth  and  squared,  yet  manly,  the  com- 
position." And  then  he  proceeds  to  recommend  the  occasional 
selection  of  passages  which  are  not  to  be  praised — the  exhibi- 
tion.  in  short,  of  a  rhetorical  helotry. 

No  reader,  I  hope,  will  need  to  have  it  pointed  out  to  him,  at 
any  great  length,  how  exactly  this  corresponds  to  the  practice  of 
the  critical  lecturer  or  reviewer,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  regard  to 
all  kinds  of  literature,  and  not  oratory  merely.  Such  a  lecturer, 
or  such  a  reviewer,  can  do  no  better  than  grave  these  words  of 
Qnintilian  on  his  mind,  and  follow  their  directions  as  best  he 
can,  whensoever  au  author  is  to  be  expounded  on  the  platform 
or  reviewed  iu  the  column.  It  scarcely  requires  more  than  the 
easiest  and  most  obvious  substitutions  and  ampliticatious  to 
make  the  passage  a  manual  iu  miniature  of  all  criticism,  he  it 
of  prose  or  poetry. 

The  other  passage  is  the  very  curious  and  interesting  section 
in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Sixth  book,  on  Wit*  As  is  well 
known,  this  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  ancient  (especially 


^  Crtbrot  aja  it  wers  "attaduog  on 
ftll  aidoi,"  "niilouliling  lilowa," 

'  A$ptnUit,  which  aamo  would  rath«r 
tnuuliit«  "  trim«b&nc]r,"  But  th«r« 
VM  KD  idea  in  &ncicat  tims§  (oot  quit* 
uoktiiiwu  in  iiiixlern)  tlinl  in  b<MtI!« 
iLTgumcnt  poUuDwa  ("tr«tlng  your 
Bdvcnnry    with   rwpoct,"  w  JohuMu 


Boid)  WM  out  of  place. 

'  Quir  tirtHt  ri  coHlraria,  tliut  i« 
to  nj,  I  PUppo«c,  brent;  aud  preg- 
naocQr>  "TmiiaferTwI "  just  l«l"w,  in 
tfae  Moae  t>t  (ranatatio,  "inttaphur," 
"  what  iugenuity  nf  metaphor." 

*  VirtM  ftMS  rijuin  jvdieia  moi«(> 
VI.  Ul 
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Latin)  and  modern  taste  are  most  out  of  harmony.  £xccpt 
Aristophanes  at  one  end,  with  his  alternations  of 
outrageous  farce  and  keen  poetry,  and  Liicinn  at  the 
other,  with  the  innocent-seeming  dow  of  his  white-hot  irony, 
there  are  perhaps  not  even  any  Greek  authors  whose  fx)mniand 
of  onr  risibility  is  alisolutely  sure;  and  the  average  Greek 
joke,  as  reported  by  the  anecdote- mongers,  is  to  us  but  a  vapid 
tiling;:.  In  Latin  it  is  even  worse.  Plautus  pretty  generally, 
but  in  a  limited  way ;  Catullus,  when  he  exchanges  passion  for 
huiiioiir;  sometimes  Horace,  for  a  pleasant  Augustan  "wit  of 
the  town";  Martial  for  a  too  often  naughty  pflrsi/Zrt^, — these 
wo  have  little  doubt  about.  But  Terence,  even  if  we  shut  our 
eyes  to  his  borrowed  capital,  is  but  comedy-and- water ;  Cicero 
Jokes  witliDut  indeed  much  dithcnlty  on  his  part,  but  with 
surprisingly  liule  efTect  on  ours;  and  the  average  Latin  jest 
is  far  worse  than  the  average  Greek.  Of  course  this  is  all 
natural  enough;  the  jest  always,  save  in  certain  transcend- 
ences, lies  more  in  the  ear  of  the  hearer  than  the  charm  or 
quality  of  any  other  kind  of  literature.  But  it  is  all  the 
more  interesliog  and  valuable  to  have  a  set  discussion  on  the 
comic  by  a  man  of  immense  reading,  excellent  taste,  and  great 
acuteness.  Besides,  Quintilian's  Spanisli  blood  or  birth  may 
vety  likely  have  given  him  a  somewhat  wider  and  more 
flexible  appreciation  of  humour  than  the  "  6rm  liomau"  wit 
itself  allowed,  or  at  least  encouraged. 

After  mentioning,  as  a  generally  accepted  thing,  the  deficiency 
of  the  comic  clement  in  Demosthenes,  aud  the  superabundant 
quantity  aud  inferior  quality  of  it  in  Cicero  (it  nmst  be  remem- 
bered that  Quintilian  had  the  TuUian  Thrt-^'-  Books  of  Jests, 
which  time  has  mercifully  hidden  from  us),  he  passes  to  the 
general  question,  and  accepts  the  almost  universal  classical 
opinion  that  laughter  has  always  something  low  about  it.^ 
In  this,  w©  know,  I'lato  and  Aristotle  both  agreed;  it  was 
a  sort  of  postulate  of  all  Greek  philosophy,  and  though  almost 
certainly  false,  was  excused,  partly  by  the  extitme  licence  of 
the  Comic  Muse  in  ancient  times,  and  partly  by  the  rarity 
of  humour  in  the  best  sense,  and  the  almost  non-existence 

'  Hoc  Itmper  Auini/<-. 
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of  Romantic  Comedy.  He  observes,  however,  acutely  cnongh, 
on  the  insiifiiciency  of  the  general  explanations  of  the  origin 
of  laughter  {tin  insufliciency  which  has  certainly  not  been 
tilled  up  to  the  present  day),  and  shows  iliat  urbane  shrewd- 
ness, which  is  one  of  his  best  points,  by  questioning  whether 
deliberate  cultivation  of  jesting  as  an  art  is  an  altogether 
satisfactory  tiling.  But  it  is  iu  his  subsequent  remarks  on 
the  kind  of  jesting  admissible  in  oratory  (we  might  here  at 
least  substitute,  with  hardly  any  wrong,  "in  literature")  that 
his  chief  merit  lies.  On  the  dangerous  business  of  verbal 
distinction  between  venvMum,  salsum, /acetum,  he  is  Innn'nous 
and  useful;  while  lii.s  remarks,  in  two  difTerent  places,  on 
urbanitas  are  not  far  from  a  locus  dassicus,  and  those  ^  ou  the 
special  treatise  of  Domitius  Marsus  on  tliac  topic  have  the 
best  qualities  of  a  review — that  is  to  say,  of  the  kind  of  review 
that  one  sees  too  seldom. 

It  is  not,  however,  till  the  eighth  book  is  reached  (for  the 
seventh,  except  in  some  remarks  on  arrangement,  is  almost 
Book  Vllj.:  purely  legal)  that  we  find  Quiutiliau,  for  a  cousider- 
■*^y'«-  able  time,  at  close  quarters  with  our  special  subject. 

After  summarising  with  remarkable  clearness  (ao  that  there  is 
nowhere  any  better  conspectus,  in  little,  of  the  matter)  the 
earlier  and  technically  rhetorical  part  of  the  biM-itutes,  he  comes 
to  tlie  third  part,  which  he  calls  "elocution."*  This  is  no 
other  than  the  iexis,  which  Aristotle  treats  not  indeed  per- 
functorily (it  was  not  in  Aristotle  to  lie  guilty  of  that  crime), 
but  with  a  sort  of  apologetic  inipatieucc,  as  one  turnii^ 
back  to  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  after  visiting  tlie  Holy  of 
Holies.  The  point  of  view,  with  some  four  hundred  years  of 
great  work,  not  merely  in  oratory,  but  in  genenil  literature, 
behind  the  critic,  and  with  the  new  requirement  of  comparison 
between  Greek  and  Ijitin  brouglit  in,  has  changed  remarkably. 
Instead  of  a  popular  and  sUgiitly  vulgar  nppendix,  it  is  (Quin- 
tilian  tells  us  that  all  orators  agreed  with  him)  the  most  difficult 


*  Somo  moHeriM  (uuU'ily  Cui]i>beU 
io  hii  PkUoiopfig  Iff  Jtkttorie)  hkve 
fDUawm)  QuinltlUn  m  tbui  two  uf  the 


word  for  "■tylo."  But  Ui«  ucvptcd 
Miue  ill  Cngliali  is  ttto  irell  mU]«]  for 
Uiia  to  be  p«rmiaaible. 
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part  of  the  subject.  At  the  same  time,  be  has  not  attained  to 
the  almost  perfect  parrktsia  of  Lonj^iinis  ;  he  dares  not  tell  us 
(though  we  can  see  that  he  was  sometimes  half  minded  to  do 
so)  that  "  beautiful  words  ore  the  light  of  thought."  He  has 
the  stereotyped  cAUtion — very  wholesome  in  its  \vay — to  those 
who  neglect  tilings  and  attend  to  worda.  But  he  will  not 
allow  words  to  be  neglected  in  their  turn,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  perhaps  the  greater,  certainly  the  most  interesting  and 
oritjinal,  part  of  the  five  books  which  follow  is  occupied  with 
what,  disguise  itself  as  it  may  under  the  term  of  "elocution," 
is  really  '*  style."  Not,  be  it  added,  the  mere  fritter  and  foppery 
which  sonietimt'H  receives  that  name,  but  literary  manner  a.x\\\ 
art  in  the  great  and  wide  sense — the  proper  subject,  that  is  to 
say,  of  literary  criticism. 

After  this  proem,  Qnintilian  begins  regidarly  on  the  subject 
— ^ptuTfi  in  Greek,  docutw  in  Latin — referring  to  his  remarks 
in  the  tirst  book  (vide  supra)  on  the  avoidance  of 
Barbariam  and  Solecism,  and  glanciug  at  Livy's 
Pataviaity,  and  at  the  alleged  over-Atticism  of  Theophrastus. 
He  has,  however,  a  good  deal  more  to  say  on  the  actual 
lexicon;  and  in  the  course  of  it  sharply  perstringes  that  sort 
of  affected  periphrasis  which  the  eighteenth  century  (though 
it  thought  it  knew  its  Quiiitiliiin)  so  dearly  loved.  "The 
Iberian  shrub"  for  "broom,"  ilie  "fishes  solidified  by  brine" 
which  he  laughs  at,  are  Thomson  in  liis  worst  mood,  Armstrong, 
Mason,  even  Wordsworth  at  times,  to  the  very  life,  and  Delille 
to  more  than  the  life — of  which  there  is  not  much  in  that 
famous  Abb(^.  The  necessity  of  making  the  epitliet  fit  the 
noun  is  excellently  inculcated;  the  use  of  archaic  technical 
terms  not  excessively  denounced.  But  I  grieve  that  Qnintilian 
joins  the  herd  in  condemning  Parenthesis,  a  heaveuly  maid 
whom  there  have  been  many  ami  great  ones,  from  Uerodotns 
to  De  Quincey,  to  love,  but  whom  few  have  dared  to  praise  as 
she  desurves.  It  is  true  that  she  speaks  chietly  to  the  sapient ; 
and  the  insipient  accordingly  do  not  love  her. 

Passing  from  perspicuity  to  '*  elegance,"  as  our  own  eighteenth- 
century  rhetoricians  would  have  said,  Qnintilian  is  equally 
admirable ;  but,  as  before,  a  certain  amount  of  "  hedging "  is 
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perceptible  in  hini.  True  beauty,  he  thinks,  is  uever  separable 
from  utility.  It  is  a  noble  seutiuient,  aad  to  a  very 
large  extent  a  true  one ;  but  it  may  be  qucstioneil 
whether  the  greatest  part  of  its  truth  is  not  esoteric — whetlier 
it  does  not  arise  from  the  suppressed  rider,  "because  true 
beauty,  in  merely  beinj^  beautiful,  is  ol  the  highest  utility." 
He  hiniseir,  however,  perhaps  did  not  care  to  penetrate  so 
tAX  with  his  analysis ;  at  auy  rate  he  does  not,  and  so  he  rather 
beats  about  the  bush.  Grace  of  style  will  captivate ;  all  the 
great  men,  Aristotle  no  less  than  Cicero,  say  that  we  ouj'ht  to 
excite  admiration.  Only  we  must  be  "  manly,  air,  manly  " ;  our 
embellishment  must  not  be  cfleminate — it  must  be  in  good 
taste.  The  three  kinds  of  oratory,  too,  will  admit  of  different  de- 
grees— even  ditteiient  kinds  of  enibellisliment.  Epideictic  almost 
demands  ostentation  of  ornament ;  debating  sometimes  permits 
it ;  it  must  bo  far  more  cautiously  used  in  forensic  sjwech. 
Even  words  must  be  most  cautiously  chosen — harshness,  a  touch 
of  the  ludicrous,  and  other  efl'ects,  unless  they  are  deliberately 
iuvited,  must  be  carefully  shunned.  The  archaic  (Irom  this 
point  of  view  there  is  no  real  contradiction  with  the  former,  v. 
supra)  will  add  picturesqueness.  but  we  must  walk  warily  with 
itt  we  must  not  aay  antigerio  for  valde.  Here,  perliaps,  one 
may  presume  tci  ditfcr  with  Quintiliau,  who  extends  his  condem- 
nation to  the  beautiful  word  arrumnu.  He  may  have  l>een  led 
to  dislike  it  by  that  sensitiveness  of  his  ear  to  the  grunt  of 
the  '*  um,"  which  we  shall  notice  later,  but  which  ought  here 
to  have  been  appeased  by  the  musical  s}'llahle3  on  eitlier  side- 
Proceeding  from  individual  words  to  connected  speech,  he 
has  some  capital  cautious  uu  unlucky  coujunclions  of  words, 
suggesting  double  meaning  —  witli,  however,  the  still  wiser 
reflection  iliat  if  you  are  always  looking  out  for  tliis,  you  had 
better  hold  your  tongue  altogether.  A  handful  of  the  rhetorical 
tickets — tapeinosis,^  mWo«t«,*  Horaooology,  Macrology,  pleonasm, 
cacozeion,^  and  so  fortii — is  taken  up,  and  they  are  shaken  out 


*  Tile  uae  uf  uuiligniGcd  cxproauou, 
ii  *'•  wart  of  stoa*"  OD  ft  moun- 
Uin. 

'  Hot  Id  ita  itaual  «(|uinletM:«  wiUi 


litoia,  tmt  iu  tlie  muik  of  cunur;  uul 
elliptic  referetKC 

'  ASecMd   »xc«u   in  any  direcUoo, 
wbeUivr  ortiiitc  or  plaiiu 
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and  showu  to  be  at  least  susceptible  of  useful  application, 
while  in  the  passages  that  follow  (the  conclusion  of  the  third 
chapter)  some  celebrated  lo^i^  are  severally  examiiiecl,  with  an 
admirable  combination  of  verbal  aciiteness  and  general  grasp. 
The  shorter  fourth  chapter  deals  in  the  same  way  with  the 
favourite  figure  of  Amplification  antl  tta  opposite  Diminution,  as 
exemplified  in  chosen  illustrations.  Then  he  turns  (and  we 
must  remember  that  the  turn  is  not  arbitrary  nor  desultory. 
but  follows  the  divisions  of  the  older  Rhetoric)  to  those  sen- 
tences or  ^qnomtt.  as  the  Greeks  termed  them,  which  had  such 
an  effect  on  ancient  audiences,  and  which,  muttttis  mwtajuiis,  are 
not  witliuul  effect  on  modern  readers.  We  have  aeen  very 
recently  how  the  mere  trick  of  what  may  be  called  "topsy- 
turvyfying  "  accepted  maxims  has.  not  once  or  twice,  but  again 
and  again,  managed  to  secure  an  audience. 

This  section  cuds  with  a  passage  of  such  weight  and  im- 
portance as  general  criticism  that  we  must  give  it  nearly  in 
extenso : — 
y^  "But  there  will  be  no  end  to  it  if  I  follow  out  individual 
forms  of  corrupt  taste.  It  is  better  to  turn  to  what  is  more 
necessary.  There  are  two  opposite  opinions  oa  this  subject ; 
some  hardly  pay  attention  to  anything  but  '  sentences ' — some 
utterly  contlemn  them;  and  with  neither  do  I  entirely  agree. 
If  sentencts  are  too  crowded  they  get  in  each  other's  way,  just 
as,  with  all  crops  and  trees,  nothing  can  grow  to  a  proper  size  if 
it  lacks  room.  Nor  dnes  anj'thing  stand  out  in  a  picture  where 
there  is  no  shading;  so  that  artists,  when  they  deal  with  many 
things  in  one  canvas^  leave  spaces  lietween  them  lest  shade  and 
object  fall  together.  Moreover,  this  same  profusion  cuts  the 
style  too  short ;  for  each  sentence  stands  by  itself,'  and  there  is, 
as  it  were,  a  fresh  beginning  after  it.  Whence  tlie  compoeitiou 
becomes  too  disjointed,  consisting  not  of  integral  members,  but 
of  separate  scraps,  inasmuch  as  the^e  things,  fach  rounded  and 
cut  oH'  from  the  rest,  refuse  conjunction.*     Besides,  the  colour  of 


'  Ctiiefly  from  Virgil  uid  Cicero, 
^  Suluutit:  or  perWpa  "voitie*  Ut  a 
hult,"  "Btopiideftd." 

'  IntUtert     invietm     ntqumnt :     or 


perhnps  "are  unable  u>  [eaii  upon  mcU 
irtlier,"  "  t<)  conifi  einse  tu  eiwli  other," 
"  t"  stood  in  eiMh  other's  slioc*.' 
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the  epeedi  becomes,  a^  it  were,  spotty  with  blotches,  bright 
indeed,  but  too  luaiiy  aud  too  din'erent.  For  though  a  selvage 
aud  fringes  of  purple,  in  their  proper  plflce,  light  up  the  gown, 
a  garment  speckled  with  patches  of  colour  is  certainly  un- 
becoming. Wherefore,  thoujih  these  sentences  may  seem  to 
Hash  and  to  strike  in  some  sense,  yet  they  are  lights  which  may 
be  likened,  not  to  flame  hut  to  sparks  amid  smoke:  they  are 
not  even  seen  when  the  whole  speech  is  luminous,  as  the  stars 
thenineives  cease  to  be  visible  in  sunshine.  And,  rising  only 
with  fitful  and  feeble  edbrt,  ihey  are  but  iiiie([ual,  and,  as  it 
were,  broken,  so  as  to  attain  neither  the  admiration  due  to 
things  eminent  nor  the  grace  of  &  close  uniformity"  (VIII.  v. 
25-29). 

The  end  of  the  Eighth  book,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Ninth, 
deal  with  the  subject  —  the  all  too  famous  and  long-studied 
BooU  subject — of  Tropes  and  Figures,  which  Qnintilian 

Vl/i.jx.:  distinguishes  from  one  another  a  little  artificially, 
Tro^tom/  guj  ^{d,  j^  Ymd  of  confessiou  that  the  distinction  is 
sometimes  correspondent  to  no  real  diflerence.  It  is 
not  till  rather  late  in  his  handling  (IX.  i.  22)  that  he  makes  that 
scornful  reference  to  the  Greek  abundance  in  this  kind  which 
has  been  itself  more  than  once  referred  to  here.  He  is  bound  to 
say  tliat  figures  arc  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  some  woidd 
make  them  out.  Xor  have  the  names,  which  the  Greeks  can 
botch  up  at  any  occasion,  the  least  inHueuce  with  htm.^  And 
he  is  particularly  earnest  in  condemning  the  practice  of  allot- 
ting a  Figure  to  every  afiection  of  the  mind — a  practice  certaiidy 
absurd  enough,  though  no  very  unnatural  consequence  of  the 
constitution  of  "  tigures"  as  real  things.' 

He  himself,  however,  is  by  no  means  stingy  of  acct:pted  Tropes 
and  Figures,  though  he  treats  them,  with  his  usual  common- 
sense,  as  name-^i,  not  things.  The  first  place,  in  his  discussiou 
and  enumeration  of  the  matter,  is  occupied  as  usual  by  Aletaphor, 
a  mode  of  speech  so  prevailing  in  both  senses  that,  here  at 


'  yeipu  enim  nt  movent  nomina  i/Ai, 
^tur  jiuijtrt  vtUiyte  Gnnit  pnmfti*ti- 

MUM   h(, 

'■*  Aad,    it    tofty    t»   uld«d,   prtttjr 


olowly  coDDrctc)  witli  the  nwni*  for 
iiuuttng  tbut  Ut«nry  crilici*iii  ihAlt 
{lOrpetii&lly  mix  itaelf  up  with  etbton 
and  p^cbologj. 
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least,  no  objection  can  be  made  to  its  constitution  into  a  quasi- 
entitj.  He  calls  it  "  the  most  frequent  and  by  far  the  most 
beautiful,"  poiuls  out,  of  course,  that  it  is  uuly  Simile  in  another 
and  shorter  form,  and  illustrates  its  kinds  by  examples  in  the 
best  critical  style.  He  specifies  these  kinds;  but  once  more 
not  to  distiu^uiali  for  the  mere  sake  of  distiuguisUing.  In  fact, 
here  as  else wli ere.  we  may  notice  that  Qniatilian,  half  uncon- 
sciously, 8t0[>8  short  at  the  points  wliere  Rhetoric  parts  com- 
pany with  literary  criticism,  and  becomes  mere  pseudo-science. 
From  Jletaphor  he  goos,  treating  them  in  the  same  way,  as  with 
all  the  trojH's  and  figures  that  he  mentions,  to  Synecdoche,  Met- 
onymy, Hypallage;  and  has  some  good  remarks  on  the  tine  but 
real  distinctions  between  the  indultjences  in  these  flights  and 
sleights  whith  are.  and  thostj  which  are  not,  pyrmissible  to  the 
orator,  whom  he  practically  identities  with  the  prose-writer  by 
contrasting  him  with  the  poet  Antonomasia,  wliich  is  of  the 
same  family,  folluws,  and  then  a  rather  disappointing  treiitment 
of  Onomatopoeia.  One  sees  here  the  Komau,  and  the  late 
Koman,  but  also  the  yearner  after  hetter  things,  in  the  observa- 
tion that  "  this,  which  tlie  Greeks  thought  one  of  the  greatest 
excellences,  is  scarcely  ollowcd  wa."  "  We  do  not  dare  to  form  a 
new  word,"  he  says,  and  tells  us  that  even  the  formation  of  such 
words,  on  strict  analogy  of  others,  was  scarcely  ventured  on,*  and 
that  the  inability  to  compound,  which  has  so  notoriously  mani- 
fested itself  later  in  her  greatest  daughter,  was  beginning  lo 
appear  in  Latin.  In  short,  Latin  had  reached  a  stationary  state 
— the  state  ot  the  nation  i/ui  cesse  dc  pfcmire,  if  not  quite  of  that 
qui  commcnrc  k  rendre.  It  had  to  become  the  picturesque  and 
delightful,  if  iferhnps  too  much  crossed  ami  blended,  Ix)w  Latin 
of  the  Dark  aud  Middle  Ages  before  it  could  recover  itself. 

Caiachresis,  Metalepsis,  the  ornamental  and  *'  perpetual " 
epithet  follow ;  and  then  we  come  to  the  fruitful  subject  of 
Allegory. 

QuintUian  is  perhaps  not  exactly  the  writer  from  whom  we 
should  expect  a  thoroughly  siLtisfactory  treatment  of  this  great 
subject — a  subject  which,  far  more  tha.n  metaphor,  escapes  the 


*  Ttii*  funotu  borror  of  the  inao/nu, 
th«    inwtitatttm    vtrttum,  ia   the  rer}' 


dominant  uot«  of  &l)  L«tin  criticiftm, 
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state  of  ft  mere  rlietorical  ticket,  and  challeuges  that  of  a  real 
liternn'  qu.ility  or  kind.  Although  it  is  unjust  to  represent 
hitu  aa  merely  conversant  in  UuCaiU  and  afraid  to  rise,  a  certain 
tiinidit)r  serves  as  the  Xemesis  of  his  common -sense.  Besides, 
his  materials  were  not  favourahle  :  the  great  allegnrical  style  of 
riftto  had  long  passed,  not  to  be  revived;  the  magnificent  ex- 
wbernuce  of  mediitval  fancy  in  this  kind  was  far  in  the  fnttire; 
the  exercises  which  Quintilian  hnd  before  him  were  either  mere 
phmscs  in  the  poets,  tedious  didactic  tilings  in  the  philosophers, 
or  such  easy  examples  as  Horace's  "0  navis,"  M'hich  he  quotes. 
We  have  therefore  no  such  handling  of  the  matter  ns  we  might 
have  had  from  Longinus.  And  when  we  are  told  that  the  moat 
ornamental  kind  of  writing  by  far  is  that  in  which  the  three 
figures — simile,  metaphor,  and  allegur}' — are  mixed,  we  seem  to 
see  the  worst  side  of  Khetoric  as  we  seldom  do  in  Quintilian. 
Once  more  there  arises  the  picture  of  a  dismal  sort  of  library- 
laboratory,  with  bottles  and  drawers  full  of  ready  cold-drawn 
or  ready  ahort-cut  figures— of  the  literary  dispenser,  with  his 
npron  on  and  his  balance  adjusteil,  taking  a  handful  of  thiin.  two 
ounces  of  that,  three  drachms  of  the  other,  and  compounding  a 
draught  or  a  pill  to  be  exhibited  in  the  forum,  or  the  lecture- 
room,  or  the  courts  of  justice,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  he 
recovers  himself  soon,  if  only  by  the  dry  fashion  in  which  he 
observes  that,  if  anybody  does  not  know  it,  the  Greeks  call 
certain  kinds  of  allegory  sarcasm,  ostcism,  autiphrasis,  and 
parucmia,  to  which  it  may  be  well  to  add  myctertsm,*  a  kind  of 
derision  which  is  dissembled,  but  not  altogether  concealed — as 
very  neatly  by  M.  Kabius  (^uiniilianus  in  the  paisage  liefore  us. 

Periphrasis,  Hyperbaton,  Hypetbole  close  the  chopter,  and 
the  book,  and  Quiutiliau  shines  on  the  latter,  while  at  the  end 
he  refers  to  his  Inst  dialogue  Oft  the  Caiuus  of  the  Corruption  of 
Sloquencc,  one  of  the  things  of  its  kind  which  we  must  regret 
most. 

The  Ninth  book  opens  with  the  distinction  between  Trope  and 
Figure,^  and  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  latter  word  which 


*  Trofie  =  Ka  axpnulon  ftlMred  from 
its  natunU  luid  obvioiu  tenti.     Figure 


=  an  «xiir««*iiin  iliSering  in  fvrm  from. 
the  ordiufcry  mwl«.; 
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illustrate  rather  amusingly  the  Delilah -eflect  of  it  on  thoae  who 
jxse  it.  We  should  not  ha%'e  been  sorrj*  to  have  had  that 
treatise  of  ApoUodorus  wliich  Qulntllian  seems  only  to  have 
known  throu;;h  Ciecilius  (the  writer  on  the  Sublime),  and  in 
which  the  author  by  no  meana  frivolously  argued  that,  in  the 
common  aeuse  of  Figure,  everything  is  a  figure,  ami  the 
enumeration  of  figures  is  impossible  and  useless.  We  should 
have  thanked  Time  for  sparing  that  otlier  of  the  Homeromastix, 
in  which  Zoilus,  with  better  sense  apparently  than  when  he 
talked  of  matters  too  high  for  him,  limited  the  word  Figure  to  a 
phrase,  in  which  the  ap{>arent  or  tirst  meaning  is  different  from 
the  second  or  real.  And  Quiniilian  himself,  when  he  comes 
to  the  distinction  between  Figures  of  Thought  and  Figures  of 
Speech,  illustrates  (whether  purposely  or  not  it  is  difficult  to 
say)  the  purely  childish  side  of  the  matter,  by  remarking  that 
in  one  of  the  Verrines.yanyam  and  liberum  ore  Hgures  of  speech. 
For,  as  the  commentators  have  gravely  worked  it  out,  jam^m 
is  a  ralillogia  or  repetition,  and  libcrum,  contracted  from 
libeirum,  is  an  instance  of  Syncope.  A^erily,  one  exclaims, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  ApoUodorust  And  when  he 
further  observes  that  ihe  greatest  power  of  Figures  is  to  render 
oratory  attractive,  one  feels  inclined  to  say,  "  The  figure  is 
nothing,  and  the  power  of  making  figures  is  leas ;  but  there  ant 
attractive  qualities  in  oratory,  and  yon  may  ticket  them  as 
figures,  within  moderation,  as  yon  like." 

But  it  wonld  Iw  a  delusion  to  suppose  Quintilian  himself 
deluded.  Immediately  after  the  passage  just  quoted  comes  his 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  regard  to  the  Greek  nomenclu- 
ture,  a  fresh  ob8er\'ation  in  the  same  key  "to  exiiibit  anger  or 
grief,  or  any  other  passion  in  literature,  is  not  of  itself  to  be 
figurative,  though  ono  may  use  figures  in  the  expression,"  and 
— after  two  quotations  from  Cicero,  in  which  crowds  of  figures 
are  introduced  and  named — a  distinct,  though  gentle,  hint  that, 
much  as  he  admires  Cicero,  he  ihinks  him  too  prodigal  here. 

Two  long  chapters,  the  second  and  third  of  the  Ninth  Book, 
contain  Quintilian 's  own  survey  of  figures  as  distinguished  from 
tropes,  and  as  divided  into  figures  uf  thought  and  speech  respec- 
tively.     He  opens  the  first  division  with  Interrogation — the 
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rhetorical  interrogation,  of  courae;  he  goes  on  to  AnticipntioD 
{pnrifjms  in  a  sense  different  from  the  usual  one);  Feigned 
Uoubt,  Communication,'  Feigned  Passion,  Prosopopeia,  Apos- 
trophe. Hy polyposis,  and  then  regains  more  open  and  higlier 
ground  for  a  time  with  the  great  figure  of  Irony,  of  wliicti,  how- 
ever, he  makes  relatively  as  little  as  of  Allegory.  Aposiopesis, 
Ethopceia,  and  Kinphasis  folhiw,  with  something  lo  which  lie 
gives  no  definite  name,  but  which  approaches  Parable.  After 
this  he  becomes  rather  technically  forensic,  and  winds  up  with 
a  shower  of  names  of  the  verbal  hair-aplittiiiy  kind. 

Verbal  figures— "Figures  of  Speech"  proper — begin,  after  some 
general  remarks,  by  examples  which  seem  to  bring  us  back  to 
the  old  conclusion  tliat  "everything  is  a  figure,"  and  wliich  are 
sometinie-t  barely  intelligible,  as  where  Sthenelus  mtictu  pug^nee, 
which  seems  to  us  a  most  ordinary  expression,  is  said  to  show 
two  figures  combined."  The  Figures  themselves,  where  named 
distinctly,  range  from  such  familiar  things  afi  Parenthesis  and 
Climax  to  more  technical  one^  in  Epanodos '  and  Paradlastole.* 
Others,  familiar  and  less  familiar,  follow,  but  at  last  Quintiltan 
grows  impatient,  and  after  ])lumply  denying  that  Paroniolo^ia  ^ 
and  Parasiopesis  *  are  figures  at  all,  declares  roundly  tliat  he  shall 
pay  no  attention  to  authors  who  have  made  no  end  of  mere 
term-seeking,  and  have  classed  ailments  among  Figures.  And 
he  winds  up  the  whole  with  a  weighty  caution  against  abusing 
even  those  Figuras  which  he  has  admitted.  Of  such  abuse, 
almost  all  times,  whether  they  have  been  devoted  to  nominated 
Figures  or  not,  leave  more  than  auflicient  record:  but  it  can 
never  have  been  more  tempting  or  more  frequent  than  when  the 
process  of  pepperiug  style  with  the  contents  of  a  certified 
chemist's  shop  of  Figures  was  almost  prescribed  by  the  orthodox 
curriculum  of  literarj*  education. 

The  connection,  however,  with  strictly  literary  criticism  be- 


'  lu  llie  tcohnic&l  mom  of  "  uking 
th«  ftudicDce  ioto  coofldmce."  of  Mking 
Uw  }ury  vhat  (Ary  would  ilu  Ut  aocb  ft 
CMC,  &0. 

'  Sdata  being  UMiJ  far  tcitv  uid 
pugnoB  for  pugaandi,  aod  cmJi  um  ttt 
ODo  wiinl  (or  ftuntb«r  beSug  r«ckoue(i  m 
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comes  closer  Btil)  in  the  following  (fourth)  chapter  of  tlie  Ninth 
Book,  whicli,  together  with  the  surveys  of  literature 
ia  the  Tenth  and  Twelfth,  is  t/u  "place"  of  Quiotilian 
(or  our  snbject.  For  it  deals  directly  with  Composition,  in  the 
Hyher  sense  of  attention  to  style,  and  before  very  long  we  see 
tliat  what  is  immediately  uppermost  in  Quintilian'a  mind  at  the 
moment  is  tlie  order  of  the  words,  and  the  consequent  rhyth- 
mical effect.  He  spends,  after  a  fashion  pardonable  to  the 
professional  declairaer  and  teacher  of  rhetoric,  some  time  on 
general  remarks,  rebutting  the  silly  talk,  common  then  as  now, 
about  the  superiority  of  natural  to  artificial  eloquence,  the  frip- 
pery of  style,  and  tlie  like.  And  then  he  mounts  the  battle- 
borstj  of  all  true  critics,  the  argument  from  altenttion  of  ar- 
rangement of  words,  adding,  truly  enough,  that  the  more 
l>eautifnl  the  sentence  which  is  thus  (listnrted.  the  worse  will 
ihe  distortion  seem.  He  turns  to  an  interesting  and  quite 
relevant  historical  digression  on  the  lateness  of  deliberate  style, 
and  on  its  diflereucea,  narrowing  these  for  the  present  to  two, 
"loose  "  and  "  firm,"  by  which  it  would  appear  that  he  does  not 
mean  the  usual  contrast  of  "  loose  "  and  "  periodic,"  but  merely 
that  between  irregular  conversational  style  and  set  speech. 
Then,  noting  the  technical  divisions  of  i>hra8e8,  clauses,  and 
sentences,  he  considers  the  order  of  words,  and  (beln^  a  Latin) 
of  course  urges  the  conclusion  of  the  senteuce  with  a  verb, 
where  possiblo,  and  perstringes  certain  sentences  of  MjMenas, 
a  notedly  "precious"  writer,  in  which  we  can  only  dimly  per- 
ceive the  ofl'ence. 

Beniarks  on  emphasis,  hiatus,  cac4>phonous  conjunction  of 
consonants,  jiugle,  plethora  of  monosyllables,  and  tlie  like, 
Prote  follow,  and  then  the  great  and  difficult  subject  of 
rhythm,  rhythm  is  tackled  directly.  Distinj'uishing  it  from 
metre,  correctly  if  not  quite  sufhcieutly,  by  the  necessity  that 
the  latter  should  show  a  certain  order,  he  proceeds  to  deal  with 
the  proper  rhythm  of  prose  in  tlie  moat  dilHcult,  but  not  least 
important,  passage  of  his  book,  rightly  insisting  in  sum  on  the 
presence  of  numbers,  which  are  not  to  be  monotonous.  Some  of 
his  minor  directions  are,  indeed,  dark  to  us,  especially  his  objec- 
tion, not  merely  in  prose,  but  even  in  verse,  to  polysyllables  at 
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the  end.  And  though  we  are  in  full  light  agaiu  when  he 
denounces  complete  verses  iu  prose  (tlie  chief  formal  fault  of 
Mr  Buskin),  he,  licre  alsu,  goes  too  far  far  us.  The  most  ddicale 
English  ear  would  not  object  to  the  equivalent  of  Sallust's 
"  Falao  queritur  de  natura  sua," '  to  ihe  commencement  of  a 
faexaineter  in  ihe  Tivuvus,'  or  to  the  muflled  Galliambic  oL 
Thucydides.* 

But  this  in  the  last  case  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
pteon  is  hardly  im  Knglish  poetic  fool  at  all,  and  iu  the  first  i« 
the  fact  that  we  have  nothing  corresponding  to  the  strangely 
broken  rhythm  of  the  T^tin  comic  senarius  and  tetrameter.  It 
is,  however,  in  dealing  witli  the  feet  of  prose  that  Quintilian, 
like  Aristotle,  gets  most  out  of  our  depth,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  that  we  really  do  not.  know  enough — if  we  know  any- 
thing— about  tlie  pronunciation,  or  intonation,  of  Greek  and 
I<atin.  Yet  the  general  drift,  if  here  and  there  we  do  not  quite 
"  feel  our  feet,"  is  unmistakable  and  unmistakably  correct,  and 
the  whole  is  an  excellent  sample  of  a  kind  of  criticism  most 
necessary,  much  neglected  iu  modern  times  till  very  recently, 
and  entirely  independent  of  any  mere  rhetorical  technicality. 
And  it  ia  followed — at  section  116  onward- — by  some  general 
remarks  of  capital  importance,  laying  down  among  other  things 
that  tlie  chief  touchstone  of  compositiou  is  ihe  ear,  and  ad- 
mitting that  in  many  cases,  both  of  selection  of  single  words 
and  orr/onrtrtfKv  of  phrases,  it  is  impossibli.*  to  render  an  exact 
reason  why  one  thing  is  right  and  auotlier  wrong.  It  Is  so: 
and  there's  an  end  ou't!     In  the  peroration  of  the  Book,  first 


'  Sftid  to  b«  ftQ  uuuliic  tlecAiiyllabl* — 
liitltbting  nuough' 

I  ^tXt.  The  Br^t  wordH  Ui  H  tn^ke  tltr^ 
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the  orator  receivea  some  special,  aod  then  (&t  138  onward)  the 
author,  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose,  some  "eneral,  cautions  and 
admonitions  as  to  musical  efTect. 

Bui  all  this,  ^ood  as  it  is,  could  be  easily  spared,  if  the  choice 
lay  between  it  and  the  Tenlh  book.  For  here,  and  here  only,  do 
we  get,  from  an  eminent  critic  of  the  first  rank,  a 
Swrry'ji  0/  Critical  survey  of  ihe  joint  literatures  of  Greece  and 
Uiatnocu  Rome,  during  tlie  main  classical  course  of  both.  In- 
teresting as  this  would  Im;  from  any  one  of  tolerable 
ability,  seeing  that  it  is  precisely  what  we  lack — doubly  inter- 
esting as  it  is  from  a  man  of  Qiiintilian's  learning,  long  practice 
in  tenchinj?,  and  interest  in  the  subject — it  becomes  trebly  so 
from  certain  characteristics  of  his  which  have  been  more  than 
once  glanced  at,  and  which  make  him  an  almost  perfect,  cer- 
tainly a  typical,  exponent  in  rational  funn  of  wliat  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  standard  orthodoxy  — the  texttis  receptva  of  the 
critical  creed — of  the  ancients.  Aristotle  came  too  early  to  give 
this  opinion  with  full  knowledge,  and  would,  perhaps,  always 
have  been  disiQclined  to  give  it  in  the  same  way.  Longinus, 
we  feel,  is  an  exception  of  genius.  But  what  Quintilian  says 
the  enormous  majority  of  cultivated  Greeks  and  Kotnans  (allow- 
ing in  the  former  case  for  particulnriet  aud  parochial  contempt 
of  the  latter)  are  likely  to  have  tlioviglit.  He  prefaces  the  sur- 
vey by  on  interesting,  and  perhaps  not  really  equivocal,  ex- 
planation of  the  reasons  for  its  insertion.  I  say  "perhaps  not 
really  equivocal,"  ticcauso  Quintiliau,  a  very  genuine  purson, 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  give  it  the  form  of  an  apology  if  he 
had  meant  it  apologetically.  Tlie  orator  on  his  probation  must, 
he  says,  study  and  imitate  for  himself  all  the  best  authors,  not 
merely  the  orotors  themselves,  but,  as  no  less  an  authority  than 
Theophrastus  recommended,  poets,  and  historians,  and  philos- 
ophers. But  this  must  be  done  with  care  and  judgment;  for 
the  methods  of  history  are  not  tlie  same  as  those  of  oratory, 
and  it  is  no  use  addressing  one  kind  of  juryman  with  the 
pregnant  terseness  of  Sallust,  or  another  kind  witii  the  lacUa 
vbertas  of  Livy,  while  the  philosophers  require  the  same 
caution,  put  in  a  different  way.  And  some  remarks  of  his 
OQ  at  least  the  more  celebrated  authors  will  be  expected  by 
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his  friends  ^ — to  whicli  friends  we  owe  more  ihanka  than  la 
always  the  case. 

He  " begins  with  Zeus"  that,  is  to  say»  Homer,  and  delivers  a 
very  neat  set  criticism  on  him  from  that  oratorical  puini  of  view 
which  was  so  common  in  regard  to  both  Homer  and  VirgiL 

"For  he,  as,"  in  his  own  words,  "the  violence  of  rivers  and 
the  courses  of  the  springs  take  their  beginning  from  the  ocean, 
-^  . ,  has  given  an  example  and  &  starting-point  to  all 

Homtr  and  parts  of  eloquence.  Him  none  has  excelled,  for 
•****■  ^P*^  great  things  in  sublimity  as  for  small  ones  in 
propriety  of  speech.  At  once  abundant  and  com- 
pressed, agreeable  and  serious,  wonderful  now  in  volume,  now 
in  terseness,  is  he;  and  not  only  in  poetical,  but  also  in 
oratorical,  virtue  most  eminent  For,  not  to  say  anything  of 
his  panegyrics,  his  hortallves,  his  consolations,  do  not  the 
Ninth  Book,  \nl\\  the  embassy  sent  to  Achilles,  and  the 
quarrel  between  the  generals  in  the  First,  and  the  sentences 
expressed  in  the  Second,  set  forth  every  device  of  advocacy 
and  debate?"  &c.,  &c. 

Others  he  treats  more  briefly.  Hesiod  is  in  the  middle  style 
only,  but  easy  and  sententious  m  that.  Anlimechua  ^  (one  of 
our  losses)  is  second  to  Homer,  has  force,  energy,  originality, 
but  is  delicienl  in  attractiveness  and  in  ordonnanu.  I'anyasis 
(another)  excels  Hesiod  in  subject  and  Antimachus  iu  treat- 
ment. Apollonins  has  an  evenly  sustained  mediocrity.  Aratus 
is  "equal  to  the  work  to  wliich  he  thought  himself  equal" — an 
ingeniously  double-edged  compliment.  Theocritus  (oue  must 
quote  the  whole  of  this,  and  waive  the  discussion  of  it)  "is 
admirable  in  his  peculiar  style,  but  his  rustic  and  pastoral 
muse  shrinks  not  only  from  appearing  iu  the  forum,  but  even 
from  approaching  the  city."  And  then  Pisander,  Nicauder, 
Euphorion,  Tyrtjtus.  Callimachus,  Philetas  are  slid  over  rapidly, 
while,  though  Aristarchus  had  sanctioned  three  iambuffraphi, 
Simonides  and  Hipponax  are  passed  in  silence,  Archilochus  only 
receiving  very  high  praise  for  vigour  and  all  similar  qualities. 


'  V.  Mttpru,  [>|>.  20,  B5.  PcrbApa 
DO  tiDgle  "winddiU  ol  the  Mubw" 
would  be  to  gr««t  ft  gftin  k>  Utanuj 


critioiini,  ia  mp«ot  of  ar««k,  u  Um 
reooTvry   »f  «  nulMtootuU  ]ioHioa   o( 

.^Dtimftcbui. 
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So,  too,  of  the  nine  canonical  lyrists,  Bacchylides,  Ibycus, 
AiiQcrcon,  Alcmftn,  and  even  Snppho,  are  overlooked.  Pindar 
has  a  brilliant  testimonial,  to  which,  however,  tlie 
auUiority  of  Horace  seems  to  be  thought  necessary 
as  an  indorsement.  Stesichorus  is  "equal  to  a  great  subject, 
strong,  dignifieiJ,  but  exuberant."  Alcji'us  is  magnificent,  but 
descends  to  sportive  and  amorous  subjects  {€ccc  idola  sckolfc !) ; 
and  Simonides,  tliou^b  of  no  very  lofty  genius,  is  correct  and 
pleasing. 

The  Old  Comedy,  with  the  usual  three  selected,  but  not 
characterised  separately,  is  better  adapted  for  the  orator's  iise 
than  anything  save  Homer :  it  is  the  cream  of  Attic ; 
it  is  graceful,  elegant  (and  one  may  wonder  for  a 
moment,  hut  it  is  a  useful  warning  as  to  the  connotation  of  the 
word),  "sublime."  The  judgment  of  the  three  tragedians  is 
scarcely  worthy  of  Quintilian.  He  speaks  of  ^Kschylus  very 
much  as  a  Frenclmian,  not  in  the  times  of  utter  ignorance,l 
used  to  speak  of  Shakespeare.  He  is  half  silent,  half  enig- 
matic, on  Sophocles ;  but  he  gives  Euripides  obviously  heart- 
felt praise,  aad  thinks  him  the  most  serviceable  study  of 
all  for  the  orator.  To  which  observations  Aristophanes  would 
pretty  certainly  have  retorted  (clotliing  the  retort  in  language 
perhaps  sadly  lacking  in  decorum)  timt  it  was  not  very 
wonderful  that  the  sophist  should  he  useful  to  the  rhetorician. 

Very  high,  too,  is  the  praise  of  Meuander.  Indeed,  aa  we 
have  seen  before,  Menander  held  a  much  higher  position  with 
the  ancients  than,  if  we  had  more  than  fragments  of  him,  he 
would,  from  those  fragments,  be  h'kely  to  hold  with  tiie  moderna.i 
He  is  praised  (almost  in  the  very  words)  for  his  "  criticism  of 
life,"  '^  and  a  tradition  is  mentioned  that  he  was  an  orator  as  well 
as  a  poet.  But  whetlier  this  be  the  case  ur  nut,  passages  in  his 
plays  are  cited  as  possessing  all  the  charms  of  elo<|ueuce,  and 
he  is  especially  extolled  for  that  presentation  of  character — 
ethopaia — which  the  ancients  exacted  from  the  orator  even  more 
tliau  from  the  poet.  Philemon  is  the  other  late  comic  men- 
tioned, and  though  the  taste  of  the  age  that  preferred  him 
is  denounced  as  bad,  he  is  admitted  as  a  fair  second. 
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Herodotus  and  Thucydides  are  of  course  put  in  (rout  of  the 
historiHns,  and  arc  contrasted  fairly,  though  not  with  a  great 

r*<  Hit.    deal  of  peuetration.    Theopompus,  Philistus,  Ephorns, 

to}'iaiui.  Clitarchus,  and  Tiiuajceues  ore  slightly  mentioned: 
but  Xenophon.  somewhat  to  our  surprise,  is  put  oft"  to  the 
philosopbera  Yet  Lliis  is  of  itself  a  useful  datum  for  our 
inqnirj',  when  we  think  liow  low  u^  should  put  Xenophon*8 
coutributions  to  pliilosophy  (as  distinguished  of  course  from 
philosophical  biogmphy),  how  much  higher  even  the  rather 
dry  annals  of  the  Hdknics,  how  much  higher  still  the  agreeable 
miscellanies,  and  tlie  pleasant  didactic  romance  of  the  Otfro- 
podia,  and  how  far  highest  of  all,  the  Anahttjivi,  with  its  vivid 
realisation  of  action  and  scenery,  and  the  narrative  power  which 
gives  a  romantic  interest  to  the  rather  undeserved  escape  of  a 
gang  of  mercenary  filibusters. 

Conscious,  probably,  that  the  comparison  of  them  must  be 
hackneyed,  Quintilian  does  not  dwell  long  on  tlie  Greek  orators, 

TAx  oratora  ^^^^  "^'^  *'^^^  ''"'^  ^^  "^^^  '^*^^  which  he  Selects,  and 
and  phita-  of  the  later  speakers  mentions  only  Demetrius  Pha- 
'**''  *■  lereua.  He  is  much  more  eulhusiaslic  about  the 
philosophers,  discerning  "  agreeablcness  "  of  style '  in  Aristotle, 
a  judgment  in  which  few  of  ns  who  have  groaned  over  the  not 
indeed  obscure,  but  hard  and  juiceless,  language  of  the  Ethics 
and  the  Organon,  will  quite  acquiesce,  while  we  might  think 
it  rather  kind  even  for  that  which  clothes  the  more  popular 
matter  of  the  PotUic-^,  Poetics,  and  Rhetoric.  But  it  would  not 
be  easy  belter  to  recognise  the  mastery  of  Plato,  "  whether  in 
acumen  of  argument,  or  in  a  certain  divine  and  Homeric  faculty 
of  style."  He  rises  far  above  mere  prose,  and  seems  instinct, 
not  with  human  reason,  but  with  a  sort  of  Delphic  inspiration. 
Xenophon  at  last  receives  due  meed  for  his  "  unaffected  delight- 
fulness  beyond  the  reach  of  aflfectation,"  and  the  "persuasive 
goddess  that  sits  on  his  lips."-  Perhaps  Theopbrastue  may 
be  a  "little  overparted"  with  "divine  brilliance,"'  though  of 


'  Efijtpimdi  t\MviUu.  Cicero  u 
cqu&llj  compUmeoUry,  how«T«r,  io 
flpMking  uf  Ilia  Jlunvix  (iiimm  -  oiid 
ti)6  ohuitAble  hare  tbougbt  t)i&t  ^X\e*« 


<)U«]iCi»  w«r«  iUMor«nbl«  in  the  loot 

'  RuimIU  uu  PcriolaK 
*  Nitw  din'nti*. 
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coiirse  the  epitliet  is  a  mere  translation  of  the  name  Aristotle 
gave  him. 

When  the  critic  approaches  his  own  countrymen  his  words 
have,  perhaps,  an  even  greater  interest.     He  begins  of  conrse 

latin with  Virgil,  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  ranks  him  next 

Vitvit-  to  Homer,  and  nearer  Homer  than  any  one  is  near 
himself.  Yet  a  suspicion  crosses  one's  mind  whether  Quin- 
tUian  was  exactly  emhusiastic  about  the  elegant  Mantuan,  for 
he  talks  about  his  being  "  obliged  to  take  more  care,"  *  about 
his  losing  in  the  higher  qualities,  but  iinding  compensa- 
tions, &,c. 

So  for  80  good.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  this:  "All  others 
must  follow  afar  ofT.     For  Macer  and  Lucretius  are  indeed  to 

Other  rpic  ^^  ^^'  ^^^  "^''  ^'^^  Supplying  phrase — that  is  to 
ami  didactic  say,  the  body  of  style.  Each  is  elegant  in  his  own 
'***'*  subject,  but  the  one  is  tame  and  tht!  other  diHicuU." 

Now,  as  to  Maccr  we  know  little  or  nothing ;  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  Roman  Armstrong  or  Darwin,  who  wrote  about 
herbs,  drugs,  Ac."  But  Lucretius — a  greater  master  of  pla-ase 
than  Landor  himself,  nay,  a  greater,  perhaps,  than  Milton — 
"not  good  for  supplying "  it,  and  merely  "difficult"?  One 
wants,  again,  some  Aristophanic  interjection.  Varro  is  damned 
with  faint  praise  as  not  indeed  despiiyiblo  (now  spermmdits 
quulcift),  but  pnntm  locupha.  tlnnius  is  spoken  of  as  some  of 
our  own  critics  nsed  to  speak  of  Chaucer  —  as  a  gigantic 
and  aged  oak,  venerable  but  not  bes-utifiil.  Ovid  is  "wanton," 
and  too  fond  of  his  own  conceits.  Valerius  floccus  is  a  great 
loss.     Others — Severus,  Bassus,  Kabirius.  Pedo' — names  to  ns 


'  Ex  fv^  maQU  Utbontndum. 

^  Hia  fr*t;[iieDU  iu  Bsehnsua'*  Pott*K 
MinarcM,  \iA.  vi  pp.  344,  'Hb,  run  to 
•erentceii,  uniid  6xoc«dii)g  two  lica, 
and  only  two  w>  l'>Dg.  Tlio  most 
oomplet«  i«  this — 

Bum  opUnt  aaube,  4UU  M  noo  mcrglt  In 

RsdU." 
T)iU  w  certainly  nut  much  b«tt«r  t4tkii 
hHrnUii,  "tame"  in  plirMo. 
'  Of  Cor&ftliuB  Ser«nu,  »  friend  »f 


Ovid,  who  wrote  on  tbe  Sidltaa  war, 

and  of  whom  l^u'mtitiaii  tliiuka  tliat. 
luul  he  WvtA,  be  mijht  haTe  been 
iwoud  to  Virgil,  we  have  wjino  doeen 
odd  line*,  niid  a  more  solid  fragueot  of 
tweiity-fivp,  cDRhrining  that  pla^iariam 
from  Sextiliiu  Eua  which  ba*  be«D 
uotioec)  aliovo  (p.  23fO.  U  haa  Man 
tuvrit.  For  Saleius  Baatua  Me  abort 
(p.  281}.  The  five  aorape  which  we 
ptMMM  of  Kabiriin  warrant  no  judg- 
ment     tiut  Seneca  the  Khatorfdan, 
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mostly,  though  we  have  fragments  of  at  least  three,  are  dis- 
missed, the  two  first  with  high  praise,  the  two  last  with  the 
scarcely  enbhusiaetic  remark  that  tlie  orator  may  read  them,  if 
hi  has  time.  Lucau  is  ardent,  eager,  and  of  noble  senleutious- 
nesa,  but  rather  an  orator  than  a  poet.  Domitian  would  have 
been  the  f^reatest  of  poets,  if  the  gods  had  pleased.  Hut, 
unluckily,  they  did  not  please! 

In  elegy  Tibullus  is  Quintilian's  choice,  but  he  admits  that 
others  prefer  Prnpertius.     Ovid  is  more  luxuriant  than  either; 

BUuiac      Villus  harslier.     Horace  receives  praise  tluice  over 

oiuimM-  as  terse,  pure  and  just  in  satire,  hitter  in  iambics 
ntou*.  (lanipoone),  and  almost  the  only  Komen  deserving 
to  be  read^  in  lyric — where  he  sometimes  soars.  He  is  full  of 
pleasant  grace,  and  is  agreeably  audacious.  After  this,  or 
rather  before  it,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Catullus  is  only 
mentioned  for  "  bitter "  iambica.  As  older  satirists  ("  Satire 
is  ours  !  "  says  Quintilian  with  a  pleasant  patriotic  exaltation), 
Lucilius  and  Varro  have  praise. 

The  remarks  on  Tragedy  we  are  unfortunately  unable  to 
check;  but  it  is  inierestinf;  that  Quintilian  apparently  thought 
Latin  better  cfT  here  tlian  in  Comedy,  which  we 
certainly  should  not  have  expected.  He  quotes 
the  traditional  praise  of  the  language  of  Plantus  without  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  on  it,  but  in  a  fashion  pretty  clearly 
intimating  that  he  was  unable  to  agree.^  "  The  ancients  extol 
Cffciliua," — another  phrase  which  can  only  be  pointed  in  one 
way;  and  Terence,  though  extremely  elegant  in  his  kind, 
scarcely  attains  to  a  faint  image  of  Greek.  It  seems,  however,  as 
if  he  would  have  thouglit  better  of  Afrauius  had  it  not  been  for 
that  foulness  of  subject  which,  from  the  frequency  of  meuliou 
of  it  in  connection  with  the  author,  seems  to  have  turned  the 
by  no  means  squeamish  stomach  even  of  less  moral  Romans. 


Ih-ama. 


to  %  cuntest  niitieed  k'bov«  ||t,  234), 
hw  pmM!n~e<l  n  Mock  of  twetitj'thrw 
lines I'f  .Mbiuovaiiuii  Vi^Aa  un  Uiv  vnyKge 
of  OcmuDicuK,  which  h*ve  »  ccrtAio 
dMUmatury  viguur.  Sec  BAclirvna, 
vi  351 -3&6.  (Some  «l»^e«  h«ve  iilw 
b«eu  ntlriUitod  to  Potlu.) 


*  At  Ljfrieorum  tdtm  llantiva  firt 
fotvt  tfgi  di'jnut, 

'  In  eamadia  maitimt  elaudieamtu: 
iietl  I'arro,  J/um*  {^Siii  Stittmit  aen- 
Untia),  PlatUintt  fiimt  $mm>nt  {«»• 
turat  fuitue,  $i  Latine  ^07111  raVmf. 
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He  is  much  more  patriotic  in  regard  to  History — in  fact,  his 
patriotisni  rather  oiitnina  liis  discretion.  One  may  have  the 
highest  admiration  of  Sallust's  laast-erly  sweep  ("im- 
mortal velocity  "  Quintilian  himself  calls  it),  of  his 
pref;nant  thought  and  vivid  repre^untAtion,  yet  hesitate  to 
match  the  two  miniatures  or  Kit-cats  of  the  Jx/gurtha  and  the 
Catiline  ngftiriat  the  mighty  grasp  and  volume,  alike  in  whole 
and  in  detail,  of  the  J*dopuniusiim  IVar,  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  Sallust  wrote  a  larger  Ilistort/  in  four  books, 
which  is  lost  except  in  fragments.  Livy  with  Herodotus, 
though  Quintilian  thinks  the  latter  ought  not  to  feel  iudiguaut 
at  the  match,  is  only  not  so  ivipar  cornjressus.  because  there  is 
here  no  unequjility  in  scale  and  range.  But.  once  more,  the 
expression  of  o^uniuu  is  a  valuuble  one,  and  we  must  come 
back  to  iL  Of  Servilius  Nonianus  and  Aufidius  Bassos  we 
know  nothing ;  but  the  section  ends  with  a  high  and  most 
interesting  panegyric  un  a  certain  unnamed  living  historian, 
whom  we  must  all  hope,  tiiough  some  would  identify  him 
with  Pliny,  to  be  Tacitus.  If  kf  had  been  equalled  with  even 
the  greatest  of  the  Greeks,  Thucydides  might  havo  made  room 
for  him  with  hardly  coudesccuding  good-humour. 

Having  thus  put  himself  in  the  mood  of  "our  country  right 
or  wrong"  by  this  lime,  Quintilian  is  emboldened  to  match 
Ornionr—  Ciccro  against  any  Greek  orator,  though  he  proceeds 
^^i^*"*-  to  explain  that  this  is  not  meant  to  depress  Demos- 
thenes. TliuB  minded,  he  certainly  does  nut  go  to  work  "with 
a  dead  hand,"  as  the  French  say,  and  endows  his  favourite  not 
merely  with  the  energy  of  Demosthenes,  but  with  the  flow  of 
Plata  and  the  sweetness  of  Isocrates.  (One  may  invoke  the  aid 
of  Kctiu — courteous  nymph — and  assent  at  least  to  Isocratea) 
And  then  he  passes  to  other  Latin  orators,  praising  Pollio  for 
pains,  and  Messala  for  an  aristocratic  elegance.  Ctesar  (it  is 
noticeable  tiiat  he  says  uolliing  of  the  Commentarifs)  has  quali- 
ties in  his  speeches  which  might  have  made  him  a  rival  to 
Cicero,  especially  the  elegance  of  his  diction.  Civlius  for  wit; 
Calvus  for  severe  correctness ;  others  for  other  things,  receive 
homage. 

In  Latin  philosophy  he  again,  with  some  rasliness,  advances 
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Cicero  as  a  rival  to  Plato^  and  ends  with  a  curious  and  interest- 
Philoaophy—"^^  pasaage  on  Seneca,  whom  he  had  been  supposed 
fWi*  ami  to  condemn  and  even  hate,  whose  vitiated  taste  he 
.  r.ttfca.  jj^nj  reprehends,  but  to  whose  real  merits  he  now 

makes  liandi^uuie  cunoessiuns.  This  i^^  quite  one  uf  Quiiililiuu's 
best  "  diploma-pieces  "  as  a  literarj'  critic,  in  the  division  of  de- 
cided but  not  illiberal  censure,  qualified  by  just  and  not  grudg- 
ing allowance  for  merits.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  too  long  to 
quote. 

With  the  rest  of  tlie  book,  interesting  as  it  is  and  germane 
to  our  subject,  we  must  deal  more  succinctly.  It  first  handles 
Minw  Imitation  of  the  styles  just  run  through,  and  con- 

€ouMti  q/" the  tstina  some  of  the  best  advice  available  anywhere 
'IrMh  BoU:  ^^  ^y^^^  Ij^j      ^Jjjj  danger  of  imitating  one  style 

is  especially  dwelt  upon,  and  QuinlUian  draws  nearer  to  Greece 
or  England  than  to  Itome,  in  tlie  simple  observation  that  he 
has  known  Ciceronians  think  themselves  quite  accomplislied 
when  ihey  ended  a  sentence  with  tsse  ruieatur.  Jlabemus 
eriticum  !  Another  most  excellent  chapter  is  devoted  to  Writ- 
ing— that  is  to  say,  tc  "exercises  in  composition,"  which,  under 
the  dispensation  of  Rhetoric,  were  much  iu  use.  Wo  know 
that  Cicero  wrote  theses  at  the  moment,  and  on  the  subject, 
of  his  sorest  trouble.  (^uintiUan's  advice  here  again  is  ex- 
cellent; and  it  it  were  worse,  it  would  be  saved  by  the  de- 
lightful story  he  tells  of  Julius  Floras,  a  Gaulish  provincial 
(for  literary  talent  was  beginning  to  be  centrifugal),  who,  to 
his  nephew  and  Quintilian's  friend  Julius  Secundus,  when  he 
was  troubled  about  his  style,  observed,  "  Do  you  want  to  write 
better  than  you  can?"  Nor  should  the  subsequent  observa- 
tions on  rough  copies  be  passed  over.  The  rough  copy  is  the 
superstition  of  those  who  wish  to  write  better  than  they  can. 
In  some  respects,  and  especially  for  the  urbane,  intimate, 
uu-Philistiue  commou-sense  of  it,  this  is  one  of  Quintilian's 
best  chapters.  He  follows  it  up  by  a  short  one  on  Correction, 
wisely  observing  that  we  may  indulge  in  that  too  much;  by 
another  on  Translation,  dedication-writing,  and  so  forth;  by 
yet  another  on  premeditation,  and  by  a  last  on  speaking  ex- 
tempore, which  he  says  (irrefutably  from  his  oratorical  point 
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of  view,  and  perhaps  not  much  less  so  from  Che  poiut  of  j^eneral 
literature)  is  all  but  a  sItu  qua  noii.  In  these  later  chapters 
he  is.  as  we  may  say,  pursuing  the  art  of  ihc  critic  the  reverse 
way — that  is  to  say,  he  is  counselling  the  author  how  to  antici- 
pate the  critic  Bnt  it  ought  to  be  needless  to  add  tliat  they 
are  not  the  less  important  as  chapters  of  a  manual  of  criticism 
itself. 

The  Eleventh  book  is  wholly  professional,  dealing  with  the 
manner  and  general  conduct  appropriate  to  the  orator,  the 
-^^  cultivation  of  the  memory,  deliver)*,  gesture,  and 

XL,  XT/.:  80  forth.  It  therefore  yields  us  nothing,  while  the 
7^  ttykt  tif  ijegiuning  of  the  Twelfth,  with  its  respectable  para- 
dox that  a  good  orator  must  be  a  good  man, 
may  not  look  more  promising,  nor  the  subseq^uent  demonstra- 
tion that  he  oujiht  to  be  acquainted  with  the  civil  law,  and 
with  examples  and  precedents,  tliat  he  must  have  firmness 
and  presence  of  mind,  years  of  discretion,  and  also  reasonable 
fees  and  retainers,  that  he  must  study  his  brief,  not  lay  him- 
self out  too  much  fur  mere  applause,  and  while  preparing 
carefully,  be  ready  with  impromptus  and  extempore  speech 
when  necessary.  Rut  when  we  are  be-^nnuing  to  get  a  little 
weary  of  this  good-man-of-the-Stoics,  called  to  the  bar,  an 
abrupt  turn  to  the  style  of  omtory  refreshes  us.  The  sketch 
of  literature  in  the  Tenth  Book  had  b<>en  made,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view ;  it 
had  been  occupied  with  the  authors  whom  an  orator  should 
read,  and  the  qualities  which  wure  to  be  discovered  in  them. 
Here  the  stamlpoint  changes,  and  tlie  literary  quality  of 
what  the  orator  himself  is  to  produce  is  the  question.  After 
a  distinctly  interesting  parallel  from  painting  and  sculpture, 
to  illustrate  diflerences  of  style,  Quiutiliau  takes  up  these  dif- 
ferences, iu  some  cases  repealing  the  descriptions  of  Book  X., 
in  reference  to  Ltitin  orators,  and  especially  renewing  hi»  eulogy 
of  Cicero  as  excellent  in  every  oratorical  quality.  This,  how- 
ever, he  admits,  was  by  no  means  the  universal  opinion,  either 
of  Cicero's  contemporaries  or  of  succeeding  critics.  And  he  hits 
a  distinct  blot  in  too  much  literary  criticism  by  pointing  out 
that  white  these  earlier  critics  usually  censured  the  great  Ar- 
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pinate  as  too  flowery,  too  Asiatic,  too  fond  of  jests,  liis.  Qiiin- 
tiliau's,  own  contemporaries  were  apt  to  speak  of  him  as  dry 
and  wantinji  in  succulence.  Next  he  turns  to  the  three  famous 
divisions  of  oratorical  style  —  Attic,  Asiatic,  and 
Khodian :  the  first  chastened,  cnerRetic.  correct ;  the 
second  redundant  and  flowery ;  the  third  a  mixture  of  the  other 
two.  And  then,  with  his  usual  unpretending  shrewdness,  he 
proceeds  to  point  out  that  aUhau|;h  there  certainly  is  an  Attic 
style,  and  this  style  is  far  the  best,  yet  that  there  are  many, 
nay,  infinite  varieties  and  subdivisions  of  it — that  Lysias  is  not 
in  the  least  like  Andocides.  Jsocrates  dilVereut  from  either, 
Hyperides  apart  from  all  three.  And  so,  with  perfect  good 
sense,  he  objects  to  the  limitation  of  the  "odour  of  thyme,"  the 
Attic  charm,  to  those  who  "  flow  as  a  slender  stream  making  its 
way  through  pebbles" — that  is  to  say,  to  those  who  write  in  a 
studiously  correct  and  elegant  style,  with  no  magniloquence  or 
turbid  rush. 

More  interesting  still,  because  it  is  the  first  and  by  far 
the  best  thing  of  the  kind  that  we  have,  is  the  passage 
which  follows  on  the  oratorical — we  may  excusably  read  the 
"literary" — qualities  of  the  Latin  language  as  com- 
qiutlifn  <if  pared  with  the  Greek.  There  are,  it  ia  true,  phonetic 
difiiculties  here,  and  probably  no  wise  man  will 
pretend  to  understand  Quiutilian's  praise  of  the 
"  sweetness "  of  the  Greek  phi,  as  compared  with  the  harsh 
repnisiveness  of  the  I-atin  /  and  v.  No  one  but  a  student  of 
phonetics  themselves  (that  is  to  say,  of  a  science  as  arbitrary 
as  the  most  lechuicHl  part  of  the  Hermogeuean  rhetoric)  can 
perceive  any  diflcrence  between  j)Ai  and/,  or  the  repulsiveness 
of  the  latter  and  of  t:,  or  the  extra  harshness  of  /r  as  in  fraitgil. 
Fr,  to  a  modern  English  ear,  gives  a  very  harmonious  sound 
indeed.  He  incidentally,  however,  as  far  as  v  is  concerned, 
gives  us  a  "  light"  by  saying  that  the  sonnd  of  the  digamma  was 
preserved  in  Scrvus  and  Cervus,  so  that  the  Komaus  adopted  the 
"Wellerian  fonn  in  these  words ;  and  has  a  specially  interesting 
obeervation  (because  it  applies  equally  to  Anglo-Saxon)  on  the 
ugliness  of  terminations  in  m,  "like  the  lowing  of  an  ox,"  as 
opposed  to  the  clear  ringing  Greek  ».     The  intonation  of  Latin 
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he  also  thinks  inferior  to  Greek,  and  still  more  the  vocabulary. 
But  siirvum  eorda  !  after  all : — 

"  Wherefore,  if  any  demand  from  Latins  the  grace  of  Attic 
speech,  let  liiui  give  us  the  same  sweetness  of  utterance,  and  an 
equal  ahuiidAnce  of  wonls.  If  this  he  ileuied,  we  must  match 
our  meaning  to  the  words  we  have,aor  mix  a  too  great  subtlety 
of  matter  with  words  too  strong,  not  to  say  too  stout,  for  it,  lest 
the  cunibination  lose  either  excellence.  The  leas  the  mere 
language  helps  ns,  the  more  we  must  reinforce  ourselves  by  in- 
vention of  matter.  I-et  us  extract  sublime  and  varied  mean- 
ings. Let  us  stir  all  the  passions,  and  Uluuiinate  our  addresses 
with  gleaming  metaphor.  We  cannot  be  so  graceful ;  let  us  be 
more  vij^orous.  We  are  conquered  in  subtlety ;  let  us  prevail 
in  weight.  They  are  surer  of  propriety,  lut  as  overcome  by 
numbers.  The  genius  of  the  tireeks,  even  in  their  lesser  men, 
has  its  own  ports;  let  ns  spread  more  ample  sail  and  fill  it  with 
a  ujightier  breeze.  Nor  let  us  always  seek  the  deep  ;  we  must 
sometimes  follow  the  windings  of  the  shore.  They  may  slip 
over  any  shallows ;  let  me.  find  a  deeper  sea  in  which  my 
bark  may  not  sink," 

A  very  little  farther  ^  and  we  find  Wordsworth's  paradox  in 
the  Preface  to  the  Lyrical  Baliads — that  there  is  no  natural 
eloquence  but  in  the  speech  of  ordinary  folk  —  anticipated, 
stated,  and  very  happily  and  thoroughly  answered,  though  in 
reference  to  prose,  not  verse ;  and  after  this,  some  interesting 
further  observations  on  senitntm — deliberate  and  ostentatious 
sententiousne.sses. 

Later  still  he  returns  upon  hiniseff,  and  adopts  a  fresh 
thrcefolii  division  into  tV;;^i'tii'  or  plain  ;  ahpov  or  grand ;  and 
av$T}pQv  or  dorid,  examples  of  each  of  which,  with  oratorical 
adaptations,  he  proceeds  to  give,  perorating  on  plain  and  florid 
style,  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  hia  precepts.  He  concludes 
with  a  sort  of  postscript  on  the  necessity  of  the  orator's 
withdrawing  before  his  natural  force  is  abated,  and  ihua 
leads,  by  a  not  ungraceful  parable,  to  his  own  Finis, 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  above  analysis,  however  jejune 
and  imperfect,  of  this  remarkable  book  will  at  least  serve  as  a 
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basis  for  Bome  intelligible,  if  brief,  remarks  on  its  position 
QitititUitm'e  *"^  value  in  the  history  nf  literary  criticism.  Its 
eriiieai  dnius  as  a  docimieut  of  this  Is,  like  that  of  all  oilier 
•tboi.  ancient  documents  without  exception  (even  the  Uspl 

"T^ou?  cannot  rnnk  aa  completely  exceptional),  an  indirect  one, 
one  of  but  partial  relevance  to  the  gospel  of  criticism.  The  Law 
of  Rhetoric  was  bnt  a  schoolmaster,  teaching,  like  all  good 
schoolmaatpra.  many  tilings  which  had  no  absolute  t)eftring  on 
the  future  life  of  its  pupils.  And  it  is  nil  the  more  curious 
that  Quintilian  should  nevertheless  give  us  so  much  that  is  of 
direct  im^iortauce,  because  he  is  not  merely  a  literary  critic 
at  intervals,  but  almost  n  literary  critic  Tnaf^rd  lui  Except 
in  the  case  of  Cicero,  where  his  professional  feeling  comes 
in,  he  displays  no  very  great  enthusiasm  for  literature.  He 
is  never  tempted,  as  not  merely  Lonj^inus,  but  even  Dionysius, 
is,  to  take  a  particular  author,  book,  piece,  and  thoroughly 
analyse  him  and  it,  to  grasp  it,  turn  it  lovingly  inside  out,  hold 
it  up  to  the  admiration  of  others,  deck  it  with  the  ornameut, 
and  adore  it  with  the  incense,  of  his  own.  His  interest,  though 
liberal,  is  just  a  trifle  utilitarian.  He  holds,  like  Scott's  coun- 
sellor, that  "  a  lawyer  without  history  or  literature  is  a  mere 
mechanic,"  and  he  studies  both  accordingly;  but  his  study  is 
maiuly  a  means  to  an  end.  He  may  not  be  exactly  insensible 
to  the  pure  beauty  of  literature  in  and  by  itself;  but  it  may  be 
suspected  that,  if  he  spoke  of  it  freely,  he  would  speak  in  much 
the  same  tone  that  he  uses  iu  an  odd  passage  ^  about  working  in 
the  country,  where  he  thinks  t)ie  beauty  of  tree  and  flower,  the 
song  of  birds,  the  sound  of  streanw,  likely  to  distract  rather 
than  to  inspire.  The  prose  of  the  Komau  nature,  its  business- 
like character,  its  matter-of-factness,  all  betray  themselves  a 
little  in  hiui, 

It  is  Ihurefore  not  wonderful  that  he  embodies  for  us,  in  a 
very  edifying  fashion,  that  distrust  of  the  Komantic  which 
appears  so  often,  if  not  so  constantly,  in  the  [lOst-Homeric 
classical  ages,  up  to  bis  own  time,  though  soon  after  it  was  to 
break  down  iu  writers  like  A]iuleiu8.     We  saw  that  if  he  did 

>  X.  iiL  23-34.     It  U  iMtunl  to  tiocipora  Hum  with  the  nmiirk*  of  Ap«r  mm! 
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not  absolutely  dielike  or  despise,  he  ignored  the  romantic  ele- 
ment in  Xenophon,  that  the  "seizing"  situation  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  leaderle^s  thouj^h  victorious,  a  handful  isolated  in  the 
heart  of  a  hostile  country,  the  moving  accidents  of  their  journey 
across  the  mountain  walls  and  through  the  warlike  clans  of 
Kantistan,  and  all  the  rest,  till  the  sight  of  the  sea,  and  the 
rush  to  the  hill-brow  to  behold  it,  and  the  shout  of  welcome — 
even  though  the  incident  be  as  rhetorical  a  thing  as  history  and 
literature  contain — pass  entirely  unnoticed  by  him.  His  aston- 
ishing dismissals  of  Lucretius  (though  he  may  have  been  pre- 
judiced by  Cicero  ^  there)  as  merely  "  difficult,"  of  Catullos  as 
merely  "bitter,"  group  themselves  with  this  very  well  The 
grim  force  of  the  Lucretian  despair,  which  would  so  fain  per- 
suade itself  to  be  scientitic  acquiescence  in  contemplation  from 
the  temples  of  the  wise,  the  throb  of  the  CatuUtau  passion,  are 
not  his  business.  Indeed,  what  ctmiio,  what  Judicfs,  would  pay 
any  attention  la  the  drift  of  the  atoms  in  the  void  ?  what 
respectable  paterfamilias  but  must  highly  deprecate  verses,  not 
merely  immoral  but  extravagant,  to  Ipsithilla  and  Lesbia, 
a4;tempta  to  reproduce,  in  sober  Latin,  the  Greek  ravings  of  a 
Sappho  or  about  an  Attis  ?  ApoUonius  Khodius,  too,  who  to 
us  seems  a  Homantic  before  Romanticism,  touches  no  chord  in 
Quiiitilian's  breast.  And  we  may  be  tolerably  certain  Chat  the 
chords  which  were  not  re-sponsive  in  the  breast  of  Quintilian 
were  at  least  equally  mute  in  other  breasts  of  his  time. 

But  these  shortcomings  are  not  only  inevitable,  they  are,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  historian,  almost  welcome.  Wo  may  protest 
as  lovers,  but  we  register  and  interpret  as  students.  Moreover, 
Quintilian,  like  all  the  greater  men  in  all  periods,  and  some 
even  of  the  smaller  in  some,  supplies  us  with  a  great  deal  of 
matter  fnr  registration  and  interpretation,  without  any  protest 
at  aU.  In  the  first  place,  we  see  in  him  the  gradual  dellection 
or  development  (whichever  word  may  be  preferred)  of  Rhetoric 
into  pure  Literary  Criticism,  assisted  by  the  practical  disappear- 
ance of  symbouleutic  oratory,  by  the  degradation  of  epideictio, 
and  by  the  practical  Koman  contempt  for  mere  technicalities, 

>  TbiB  remark  is,  of  oounv,  ooftde  «ubj«ct  to  the  utkoerUintiw  referred  to 
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unless,  as  in  the  case  of  law.  they  are  intimately  and  almost 
iuL'Xtricably  connpctod  with  some  practical  end.  It  would  be 
possible,  ns  we  have  seen,  by  a  process  of  mere  "  lifting  out," 
witii  hardly  any  important  garbling  of  phrase,  to  extract  from 
the  Institutions  a  "  Treatise  on  Compoaition  and  Critical  Read- 
ing "  which  would  be  of  no  mean  bulk,  of  no  narrow  range,  and 
would  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  strictly  relevant  and 
valuable  detail.  And  this  treatise  would  be  illuminated — for 
practically  the  only  time,  in  the  range  of  ancient  literature  on 
the  subject,  to  any  considerable  extent — by  that  searchlight  of 
criticism,  the  comparative  method;  wliile  it  would  also  display, 
throughout,  the  oilier  illuminative  powers  of  wide  reading,  sotind 
judgment,  and  an  excellent  and  by  no  means  merely  pedestrian 
oomnion-senae. 

We  may  regret,  indeed,  as  we  have  regretted  already,  that 
these  good  gifts  were  not  turned  to  the  business  of  direct  lit- 
erary examination  of  particular  books  and  authors,  after  the 
fashion  of  Dionysius  ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  why  they  were  not. 
And  their  actual  use  has  resulted  in  passage  on  passage,  in 
chapter  on  cliapler,  of  the  must  precious  material.  Quintilian 
can  only  be  despised  by  those  who  consider  themselves  de- 
frauded if  critics  do  not  attempt  the  mrtforosophia  of  the  highest 
o^thetic  getieralisations.  Ii  is,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  tliat 
these  airy  flights,  in  this  particular  matter,  have  too  often  had 
the  ultimate  Icarinn  fate,  and  have  not  often  met  even  with 
the  temporary  IcarJau  success.  The  "  high  priori  way "  has 
never  led  to  any  permanent  conquest  in  literary  criticism ;  and 
it  is  never  likely  to  do  so,  because  of  the  blessed  infinity  and 
incalculableness  of  human  genius.  It  has  constantly  led  that 
genius  into  deserts  and  ivijtassea.  Even  things  that  look  like 
generalisations  firmly  based  on  actual  experience  have  to  be 
cautiously  guarded,  and  put  forth  merely  as  working  hypotheses. 
You  make,  with  the  almost  superhuman  compound  of  learning 
and  reason  belonging  to  an  Aristotle,  a  general  theory  of  Toetry, 
and  a  special  one  of  Tnigedy,  which  require,  and  command,  almost 
universal  agreement.  In  a  few  hundred  years  there  drops  in 
a  graceless  sort  of  prose  tale-tellers,  who  by  establishing,  slowly 
and  uncertainly  at  tirsl,  but  after  a  couple  of  thousand  years 
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uumistakably,  tho  kind  of  prose  fiction,  sap  tlie  vcrj  founda- 
tions of  your  theory  of  poetry.  Later  still  arises  a  more 
graceless  sort  of  strolling  actors,  ne'er-do-weel  university  men 
in  England,  cavaliers  or  shavelings  in  Spain,  who  in  the  same 
way  bring  it  about  that  your  tlienry  of  tragedy  has  to  acknow- 
ledge itself  to  be  only  a  tlieory  of  one  kind  of  tragedy. 

The  other  way  is  the  way  of  safety ;  and  if  it  be  objected  that 
it  is  the  way  of  plodders  only,  one  could  undertake  to  make  a 
very  striking  &)mpaDy  of  plodders  from  Lougiuus  to  Mr  Arnold, 
who,  sometimes  not  quite  wittingly  or  willingly,  have  done  all 
their  beat  work  in  it  It  would  be  but  re-suiumarising  our 
summary  to  point  out  once  more,  in  any  fulness,  what  work 
Quint ilian  has  done.  He  has  given  us  a  history  in  little  of  the 
choicest  Greek  and  T^tin  literature;  he  has  drawn  and  placed 
for  us  the  contrasted  styles,  not  merely  of  oratorical,  but  of  all 
prose  composition ;  be  hab  handled  tlie  literary  side  of  grammar 
with  singtxiar  fairness  and  sense ;  and  has  dealt  more  satisfao- 
torily — to  us  iit  least — than  auy  other  ancient  writer  with  the 
aU-iinporta.nt  and  most  difficult  question  of  euphony  in  written 
speech.  No  one  among  ancient  writers  has  treated  the  important 
but  delusive  subject  of  the  Figures  with  more  souse  and  skill ;  no 
one  has  contrived  to  get,  out  of  some  of  the  merest  technicalities 
of  the  Rhetoric  of  tlie  Schools,  such  a  solid  extract  of  critical 
power.  The  technical  observations  in  liook  X.,  wliich  for  want 
of  space  we  passed  over  rapidly,  form  the  most  invaluable  Intro- 
duction to  CotiiposUian  to  be  found  in  any  language;  they  put 
our  modern  books  of  the  kind  to  shame,  at  once  by  the  practical 
character  of  their  suggestions,  and  by  their  freedom  from  mere 
mechanical  arbitrariness  of  prescription  on  points  where  idiom, 
good  usage,  and  individual  ability  are  really  the  only  arbiters. 
And  lastly,  on  the  all-important  and  ever-recurring  battle  of 
the  styles,  Plain  and  Ornate,  Attic  and  Asiatic,  or  whatever 
antitliesis  be  preferred,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find 
a  more  intelligent  pronouncement  than  Quintiliau's. 

He  can  therefore  afibrd  to  smile  at  those  who  say  that  ha 
chanetlk  mr  k  terrain  dea  piHncipes,^  and  to  reply  that  terraini 

*  Tb^y,  op,  cU,,  i.  207.  I  veuture  to  Uiiuk  thdt  Ur  Nettlwhip  also  ta  not 
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is  exactly  the  word  which  does  not  nppl}*  to  the  principles  with 
whicii  he  is  reproached  for  not  dealing.  The  only  reproach  to 
which  he  is  perhaps  upeu  is  one  which  all  antiquity,  from 
Aristotle  to  Longinus,  and  including  l>oth  these  ^reat  men,  shares 
with  him.  This  is  the  reprofich  of  never  completely  clearing 
up  the  mind  about  jihetoric,  and  of  perpetually  confusing  it 
with  tlie  Art  of  Prose  Literature,  or  else  leaving  prose  literature 
without  any  "art"  at  ail.  We  have  seen,  loiii"  ago,  haw  this 
confusion  arose,  and  how  it  was  maintained  by  conditions  which, 
though  working  more  feebly  in  Quintilian's  days,  were  still 
working.  The  niattor  came  to  a  head  (though,  oddly  enough, 
the  person  chiefly  concerned  seems  not  quite  to  have  understood 
it)  wlieu  Lucian  formally  renounced  Ithetoric  and  took  to  esaay- 
writing  in  dialogue,  when  Apuleius  in  the  Golden  Ass  mingled 
declamation,  dialogue,  philosophy,  and  romance  iu  one  oUa 
podridoj  with  a  daring  sauce  of  new  prose  style  to  make  it  go 
down.  But  the  barbarians  were  then  at  the  gates ;  and  the  real 
recognition  and  reconstruction  was  not  to  take  place  for  ages 
later,  if  it  has  completely  taken  place  even  yet. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LATER     WRITERS. 

XVVUB  OBtUTB  :  THE  '  K0CTE8  ATTIC*'— MACBOBIUB  :  THE  '8ATURSAUA* 
—  SHHVirB  ON  VIROIL  —  OTHKR  COMMENTATORS—  AUBONIUH —  TB» 
'aNTHOLOGIA  UATINA'— the  latin  KHKTOKICUNH— RUTIUDa  LCP08, 
ETC. — C0R1U»  KUKTUNATIAKL'it  :  HIS  CATKCUiail — MAEIUS  VICTORINCB 
our  CICBRO — UTHEUS— MARTIAN C8  CATSLLA. 


The  period  from  Nero  to  Hudriaa  is  not  merely  tlie  central  and 
most  important  period  of  Latin  criticism,  but  it  contains  a  pro- 
portion altogether  disproportionate  of  the  bulk  as  of  the  value 
of  Latin  contributions  to  the  subject.  We  must,  however,  com- 
plete our  view  of  that  subject,  before  eumming  up  its  general , 
characteristics,  with  another  chapter  surveying  the  yield  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth — perhaps,  in  \iew  of  the  uncertainty 
of  date  of  Martianus,  we  should  add  i;he  fifth — centuries.  The 
crop,  if  not  very  abundant,  or  of  the  very  greatest  value,  is 
neither  very  scanty  nor  very  uniuterestiug.  It  sliall  consist, 
in  the  specimens  of  it  which  we  can  afford  to  examine,  first  of 
the  two  famous  and  by  no  means  unamusing  miscellanists,  the 
authors  of  the  Noctcs  Atticcn  and  the  Saturnalia ;  then,  by  an 
easy  transition,  of  the  commentatoi-s  aud  scholiasts  represented 
by  their  prior  .Ser\'ius,  himself  an  interlocutor  in  the  Macrobian 
symposium :  in  the  third  place,  of  a  poetical  contingent,  much 
less  important  indeed  than  that  furnished  by  the  satirists  from 
Horace  to  Martial,  but  not  quite  insignificant;  and  lastly,  of 
the  technical  rhetoricians,  ending  with  one  of  tlieir  latest  repre- 
sentatives, but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all,  Martianus 
Capella.    The  chapter  will  thus,  at  least,  not  lack  variety. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  liave  a  better  example  of  the  iu- 
dUposition  of  the  Latin  mind  towards  literary  criticism  proper, 
^  ,  than  that  wtiich  is  afforded  by  the  famous  NixVs 

OtUiw:  the  -^''wfl:  of  Aulus  GelUus.'     We  know  nothing  of  this 
Nocte*  good  person  except  that  he  was  probably  of  more  or 

less  pure  Roman  descent,  that  he  probably  lived  for 
the  most  part  of  his  life  at  Kome  and  al  Athena  in  the  early 
second  century,  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Herodes  Atticus, 
probably  knew  Plutarch,  and  was  extremely  intimate  with,  and 
a  great  admirer  of,  the  rhetorician  Favoriuus.  T!ie  well-known 
miscellany  which  he  has  left  us,  and  which,  in  purporting  to 
give  the  results  of  Htndy  or  cojiversation  in  an  Attic  country- 
house,  has  been  for  seventeen  hundred  years  so  fruitful  in 
imitations — mother,  indeed,  of  a  family  sometimes  a  great  deal 
fairer  than  herself — is  an  amusing  book  and  a  valuable,  because  it 
preserves  for  us  a  great  number  of  quotations  from  lost  authors 
or  books,  because  its  farrago  of  matter  is  good  pastime,  and  not 
least  because  of  a  certain  Pepysian  or  Boswellian  quality  in  its 
author.  But  though,  amid  its  jumble  of  things  ethical,  physical, 
logical,  legal,  and,  above  all,  philological,  perhaps  the  larger 
part  is  occupied  with  literature  or  at  least  with  books,  it  is 
quite  astonishing  how  small  is  the  proportion  that  can  be  called 
literary  chticism,  and  how  rudimentary  and  infantine  even  that 
small  proportion  is.  Qellins  had  nearly  all  the  qualities  and 
acquirements  of  the  dictionary-maker;  he  was  interested  in 
etymology,  was  a  most  exact  and  careful  purist  in  the  definition 
and  usage  of  words,  and  evidently  prided  himself  on  his  collec- 
tions of  illustrative  phrases  and  passages.^  But  almost  invari- 
ably it  must  be  said  of  turn  that  htcrct  in  litem,  or,  if  he  escapes 
that  adhesion,  that  he  gives  himself  over  to  the  substance 
and  meaning,  not  to  the  literary  form  and  art,  of  what  he  quotes 
and  studies.  In  all  the  nineteen  or  twenty  books  of  his  work 
there  are  probably  not  nineteen  or  twenty  pages  of  real  literary 
criticism  ;  and  where  he  does  give  us  any  it  is  of  the  "  strawiest " 

^  Ed.  Herta,  2  vol*,,  Leip^  1889.  ofrnonw.       0«llius    w    imiI    tbe    uolj 

'  C(.  the  amuaing  oliaptcr  (vL  17)  critje  who  hw  alluwcd   p«nllel   pM- 

m  which  he  tella  witb  innocent  pride  aa^eskochoko  hU  critical  faculUcv,  or 

bow  bt  overwhelmed  qvtfupiam  yrtn-  hu  eadcAToured  to  toftkc  up  by  tb« 

w/wn  with  »pt  citatiotu  on  the  word  fonner  for  the  nhseuce  of  Uie  UUor. 
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character.  Take,  for  instance,  his  comparison  (il  23)  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  comic  writers,  and  especially  of  some  passages 
of  CV'cilius  with  Iheir  originala  in  Menander.  In  preferring 
tlie  Greek  he  is,  of  course,  quite  right;  but  it  is  noteworthy 
tliat  he  can  hardly  render  any  specific  reason  for  his  preference. 
He  says,  vaguely  if  truly,  that  the  Latins  seem  low  and  sordid 
beside  the  wit  and  brilliancy  of  the  Greeks,  that  Ciecilius  ap- 
pears stupid  and  frifjid  by  Menander.  But  as  to  detail  he 
prudently  adds,  nVnl  liiatm  t-yo  quantum  iliffcrat ;  and,  less 
prudently  transgressing  this  rule  later,  confines  himself  wholly 
to  the  matter,  accusing  the  Boman  of  leaving  ont  a  simplex  H 
Tertiin  rt  HdcctaMle  remark  of  tlie  Greek.  And  if  he  comes  a 
little  nearer  iu  praising  (or  making  his  favourite  Favorinus 
praise)  the/arwm  vxannor  of  Enniua,  it  is  still  pretty  clear  that 
he  does  this  merely  or  mainly  from  the  side  of  the  dictionary- 
maker,  pleased  at  getting  a  light  un  the  exact  meaning  oljUtvus. 
Although  to  our  ears  his  preference  (vi.  20)  of  "Ora"  to 
"Nola"  (in  the  passage  which  Virgil  is  said  to  have  altered 
from  a  rather  petty  spite  to  the  Nolans),  "  because  it  makes  a 
sweet  hiatus  "  with  Vescvo  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  line,  may 
seem  all  wrong,  the  principle  is  mslhetic  if  the  application  is 
not.  But,  as  a  rule,  we  shall  Htid  that  his  critical  opinions, 
where  thej*  are  not  concerned  with  purely  verbal  matters,  are 
always  decided  by  moral,  philosophical,  or  in  some  other  way 
extra-literary  considerations.  Even  in  an  extremely  interesting 
passage  towards  the  end  (xix.  9)  where  he  makes  Ortxci  plusruli 
attack  the  Spanish-Latin  rhetor  Antonius  JuUauus  *  ou  the  score 
of  the  inferiority  of  lloman  to  Greek  erotic  poets,  and  gives 
the  passages  with  which  .Tulianus  retorted,  the  chief  interest 


'  This  AntoDiufl  Juli&niu,  from 
■mother  ttotice  (u.  9),  sevina  to  Iiav« 
bMti  •  perMJU  of  alightly  floritl  but  by 
DO  means  bad  taeto.  For  GvlJiui  tcllx 
ui  tlut  he  UBcd  tu  thy  bb  cu%  w«r*  d«- 
lighhid  Olid  oiuximcd  bj  Die  eolned 
woftU  in   tli«   fint   mimikmlHc  of  C. 


MatiuB,*  Kuch  m  ColutiJmlativi^  wltich 
in  certftinly  uot  «  little  ctutrmmg  tad 
very  Caroline.  After  xll,  the  f&uioiu 
iMlvic«  to  regard  and  avoJd  an  unmual 
word,  tanquan  teop^um  (nbicb,  X/j 
the  nay,  Goltiiu  give*  ue),  is  fatal  to 
pottry. 


'  Thi  (ngvanu  of  UiU  antbor  nwy  be 
PmimI  atUiar  ta  tka  alztb  volniuf  or  Bjiotimul 
ftrio  UNaf  Miimm,  or  in  Um  apfwdlx  lo 


Otto  Cnuhi*'*  edition  of  Btrowlw  (I^lpaio, 
ISM).  Ha  fcat  aaotbcr  WMd  iriitola  Hcrrlek 
mlxht  h&vc  EagUibed,  aAi«a«rtL 
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for  H8  is  that  even  the  Greeks  except  Catullus  to  some  extent, 
and  CalviiB,  from  their  censure.  For  there  is  little  or  nothing 
but  logomachy  to  be  got  out  of  the  condemuatiou  of  Horteusius 
as  invatttstt'S  nnd  Cinna  as  iUtpulux. 

This  same  imputation  of  logomachy  is  liard  to  clear  from  the 
dispute  in  x.  3,  whether,  though  Calus  Gracchus  is  undoubtedly 
fortis  ct  vehement,  it  is  or  is  not  intolerable  that  he  should  be 
deemed  Kvcrior,  aniplior,  acnor,  than  Cicero,  If  Gellius  had 
kept  to  the  same  words,  and  had  said  fortior  and  veJtenuiUior, 
the  observation  just  made  might  seem  unkind ;  but  as  it 
ia,  one  seems  to  be  dropping  into  tlie  well-known  jargon  of 
cur  own  times,  and  of  all  tintes,  to  be  hearing  one  reviewer 
asserting  that  Johnson  is  "  alert "  and  another  replying  that 
Thompson  is  "nimble,"  or  opposing  the  "poignancy"  of  Smith 
to  tlie  "swiftness"  of  Brown.  But  tlie  alteuliou  to  words 
certainly  comes  in  better  when  the  critic  objects  to  the  use. 
in  an  otherwise  »on  sane  incommotlf.  adapted  version  from 
Euripides  by  Knnius,  of  ujtiobiUs  and  opiUenti  for  dBo^ovvre^ 
and  &oKovvT€tt.  Xll.  3,  however,  is  a  good  l4Kua  for  us  in 
more  ways- than  one.  It  opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  about  Seneca  in  the  age  succeeding  his  own, 
a  difference  of  which  Quintilian  had,  a  little  earlier,  given 
us  an  inkling.  "  ftorae,"  says  Gellius,  "think  of  him  as  of 
a  most  unprofitable  writer,  one  not  worth  reading,  because 
they  hold  his  style  vulgar  aud  hackneyed,  his  matter  and 
opinions  distinguished  either  by  inept  and  empty  haste  (impdu) 
or  by  frivolous  and  Old-Bailey  (causidieaH)  wire-drawing,  his 
erudition  vernacular  and  plebeian,  and  posseting  uothing  cither 
of  the  dignity  or  the  grace  of  the  classics.  Others,  while  not 
denying  timt  he  has  little  grace  of  phnt^^e,  maintain  that  his 
matter  lacks  neither  information  nor  teaching  power,  and  that 
he  has  no  unhappy  gravity  and  severity  in  castigating  vice." 
He  himself  will  give  no  general  censure,  but  consider  Seneca's 
opinion  of  Cicero  and  Euoius  aud  Virgil.  This  "  consideration," 
according  to  his  wont,  is  rather  a  string  of  quotations  with 
objurgatory  epithets  than  a  regular  criticism.  Oue  may  not 
agree  with  Seneca  or  one  may  (there  arc  certainly  some  who 
would  indorse  his  confession  and  avoidance  of  Cicero's  faults  in 
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the  words  non  fjiis  sed  tempm^is  vUium).  But  the  words  which 
Grellius  liimsclf  usea—instUsissime,  homo  nuffator,  inepti  et  in- 
mhidi  ^  hominis  joca — surely  require  some  little  argument  to 
justify  them,  and  tliis  argument  is  what  Gellius  never  gives. 
We  may  thank  him,  however,  for  the  criticism  as  well  as  for  the 
anecdote  preserved  (xiii.  2)  in  the  story  of  the  meeting  of  the 
tragic  poets  Pacuviua  and  Accius  at  Tarentum,  in  the  extreme 
old  age  ot  the  former.  Pacuvius  had  asked  liis  young  guest  and 
craftsfellow  to  read  his  tragedy  of  Atrt'u3,ai\d,  after  the  reading, 
praised  it  as  sonorous  and  grand,  but  perhaps  a  little  harsh  and 
austere.  "  It  is  so,"  said  tlie  junior,  "  but  I  am  not  very  sorry, 
for  I  hope  to  improve.  It  is  the  same  in  wits  as  in  fruits:  the 
hard  and  harsh  mellow  and  sweeten,  but  those  that  are  at  first 
flabby,  and  soft,  and  moist,  do  imt  ripen  but  rot.  I  thought  it 
best  to  have  something  in  luy  genius  for  time  and  age  to 
mitigate."  A  sound  principle,  though  not  quite  a  universal  one, 
as  one  may  see  m  studying  a  certain  life-work  which  ranges 
from  "Claribel"  to  "Croasiag  the  liar." 

He  is  in  his  more  meticnloiis  moods  when  (xiii.  18)  he 
accuses  Plato  of  misquotation  and  Euripides  of  plagiarism ;  but 
a  couple  of  chapters  later  a  set  discourse  ou  euphony,  starting 
from  a  saying  of  Valerius  Probus,  seems  to  promise  well.  Some 
one  had  asked  Probus  whether  it  was  better  to  use  the  termin- 
ations em  or  im,  rs  or  is,  for  the  accusative,  where  both  occur. 
Aitrtm  tuam  interroga,  said  Probus,  which  is  no  doubt  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  But  his  questioner,  either 
foolish  or  dogged,  asked  how  he  was  to  do  this,  and  Probus  re- 
plied, "  As  Virgil  did  when  he  wrote  Urhime  invisti't  Ctrsar 
but  l/rbcs  habitant  magnas."  Nor  are  we  sorry  to  hear  that 
when  the  questioner  still  bored  on,  saying  that  he  could  not 
understand  why  one  should  be  better  in  one  place  and  another 
in  another,  Probus  retorted,  "  You  need  not  trouble  yourself;  it 
will  do  you  no  harm  whatever  you  use."  I'rope  inchmenUT, 
says  Gellius  ("  Served  him  right,"  most  of  us  will  say).  But  he 
goes  on  to  accumulate  some  other  instances  ot  this  application 
of  the  ru]e  of  euphony,  and  perliaps  here  draws  as  near  to  true 
criticism  as  he  ever  does.    Kor  is  he  wrong,  though  he  may  be 

*  A  OcUian  oynnnytn  ur  \-itriniit  for  intpUu,  tiol  fojud  in  AuguMUn  LaUd, 
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faociful,  ill  deciding  in  regard  to  certain  almost  literal  Virgiliau 
imitations  of  Homer,  that  the  Greek  is  simpticior  (t  situxrior, 
Virgil  pe<aTeptK<oT€po<;  H  f/uodavi  tpvasi  femtmvM  tmrnisso 
fucatior} 

He  may  strain  the  word  a^in  too  muclt,  when  he  bestows  a 
page  on  the  dilTerence  of  vmltU  honiinibtis  and  muUis  mortaiibuH 
(xii.  28),  but  he  recovers  esteem  when  in  xiv.  6  we  find  him 
rejecting,  not  without  contumely,  contributions  to  his  Noctxs  on 
the  questions  "Who  was  the  first  giammariaD  7"  and  "Why 
Telemachus  did  not  nudge  his  bedfellow  Pisistratus  but  kicked 
him  I "  &c.,  &a  Proiwrans  rtddidi,  says  he,  with  the  shudder 
one  can  fancy,  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  does  himself  "  some- 
thing grow  to  "  this  kind  of  disease. 

We  may  close  this  autholt^y  of  the  Gelliau  criticisms  with 
some  account  of  one  of  the  most  elaborate  —  a  discourse  of 
Favorinua  on  Pindar  and  Virgil.-  After  quoting  the  Roman 
poet's  traditional  saying  about  himself — that  he  brought  forth 
his  verses  as  a  bear  does  her  cubs,  licking  them  slowly  and 
busily  into  shape — he  points  out  that  the  facta  exactly  bear 
out  ilie  description,  and  that  certain  verses,  not  having  under- 
gone the  process  of  licking,  are  very  inferior  to  the  others. 
Among  tliese  unlicked  cubs,  it  seems,  Favorinus  would  place  the 
Etna  passage.  Even  Pindar  himself,  whom  Virgil  followed,  is, 
the  critic  thinks,  ipso  inioh-nti&r  tumidiorqw:  in  the  place;  but 
Virgil's  verse  is  such  that  Favorinus  calls  it  "  begun,  not  made." 
And,  the  two  passages  having  been  cited  in  full,  he  indulges  in 
the  following  drastic  verbal  censure:  "At  the  very  beginning, 
Pindar,  paying  more  attention  to  the  truth,  said  what  was  the 
fact,  and  a  matter  of  ocular  demonstration,  that  Etna  smoked 
by  day  and  flamed  by  night.  But  Virgil,  laboriously  seeking 
noisy-eounding  words,  confuses  the  two.  The  Greek  says  plainly 
that  fountains  of  fire  are  belched  forth,  and  rivers  of  smoke  flow, 
and  yellow,  curUng  volumes  of  Home  are  borne  down  to  the 
shores  of  the  sea  like  fiery  snakes;  but  this  fellow  of  ours, 
choosing  to  interpret  paov  Katrvov  aWtova  by  atram  nuUm 


'  "  Hobbledehoy uh,  fetiH  got  up  with      FrcDch  fAeriite. 
iii»erl«J<>ipleU»e«."     /VrrMmMK & pu«t-  '  ivil.  10. 

cUuical  word,  ii  &lmoHl  eiutly  tlu 
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turbine  piceo  et  faviUa  /umantem,  makes  a  crass  and  clumsy 
mixtare,  and  translates  the  Kpowow  of  Haines,  both  harshly 
and  inexactly,  into  '  globes.'  Ajiain,  when  he  talks  of  '  licking 
the  stars,'  he  makes  an  idle  and  empty  ex a;;ge ration.  Nay,  the 
phrase,  *  emittinf;  a  black  cloud  of  smoke  full  of  pitchy  whirl- 
wind.s  and  glowing  aahes,'  is  bad  style  and  almost  nonsense.* 
For  glowini<  thiugs,  quoth  he,  neither  smoke  nor  are  black ; 
unless  by  an  improper  vulgarism  he  applies  candtnte,  not  to 
glowing  but  to  merely  '  hot '  ash.  But  when  he  talks  of  '  rocks 
and  cliffs  being  belched  and  flung  up.'  adding  immediately  that 
they  are  'melted,  and  groan,  and  are  Hung  in  handfuls  into  the 
air,'  neither  did  Pindjir  write  this,  nor  would  anybody  else  think 
of  saying  it,  and  the  thing  is  the  most  mouslrous  of  all 
monstrosities." 

The  classical  hatred  of  bombast  and  the  classical  propensity 
to  "  stick  at  the  word  "  iu  criticism  are  both  very  well  illus- 
trated here ;  but  we  should  hardly  guess,  from  the  sample,  that 
there  existed  in  classical  times  much  power  of  grasping  the 
literary  and  poetical  merit  of  a  passage  as  a  whole.  Virgil, 
if  he  had  cared  to  defend  himself,  would,  no  doubt,  have 
called  attention  to  the  Pindaric  words,  T€pa<;  and  ffavfta^  as 
ju-stifying  even  "  monstrosity  "  in  his  own  expanded  description, 
and  have  urged  that  this  description  was  at  least  partly  intended 
to  indicate  the  terror  and  confusion  of  mind  caused  by  so 
portentous  a  phenomenon. 

But  this  absence  of  the  synoptic  grasp  of  aasthetlc  means,  as 
applied  to  produce  literary  eOect,  is  precisely  what  we  notice 
most  in  the  ancient  criticism  which  has  come  down  to  us.  And 
it  may  be  added  that  it  is  also  precisely  what  we  should  e.xpect 
to  follow  from  the  limitations  of  tlie  ancient  Rhetoric.  Gram- 
mar provided  rules  for  the  aiTaugement  of  words,  and  lexico- 
graphy provided  lists  of  them,  with  their  authority  and  their 
use  carefully  ticketed ;  so  here  criticism  was  at  home.  Khetoric 
provided  lists  of  Figures  with  which  a  man  could  compai-e  the 
passage  before  bim.  But  there  was  no  training  in  the  process 
of  simply  "submitting  to"  this  passage,  interrogating  oneself 
whether  it  exercised  a  charm  or  not,  and  then  interrogating 

'  Jnenarrabiie  tt  proptmotttitH  iTuen$ilii/e. 
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oneself  further  whether  that  charm  was  gcniiiue,  and  what  was 
its  cause.  After  all,  Oelliiis  haa,  as  we  have  seen,  sometimes 
come  near  t^  the  discovery  of  ttie  true  meihod,  and  that  he 
loved  literature  there  can  be  no  doubt.^ 

Nor,  much   later,  shall  we  find  things  different  with  that 
favourite  of  the   Middle   Agea  and   of  Dr  Johnson's  youth, 
JUacrohiuA  •  Mftcrobius,^  who,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
Tht  century,  undertook  a  pendant  to  the  work  of  Gel- 

"™*  liu8.  It  is  not  surprising  that  tlie  autfior,  jKt  ot  nmn. 
Macrobu,^  should  have  been  a  favourite  (tor  his  commentary  on 
tlie  Somniuvi  Scipionis  principally,  no  cioubt)  with  tlie  period 
between  Darkness  and  Kenaissauce.  He  has  precisely  the  "  fine 
confused  feeding  "  in  the  way  of  matter  and  manner  that  these 
ages  loved ;  and  they  would  not  be  likely  to  (juarrel  with  him 
for  his  lack  of  the  criticism  which,  as  wc  shall  see,  they  them- 
selves hardly,  in  more  than  a  single  instance,  relished  or  under- 
stood. But  he  certainly  illustrates,  even  in  a  greater  degree 
than  Gcllius,  the  small  propulsion  of  the  Komans  and  their 
vassals  towards  the  proper  subjects  of  this  book.  Once  more 
we  find  that  etymology,  mythology,  grammar,  t\\e  farrago  of  the 
antiquary  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  literary  enthusiast, 
of  the  philologist  ab  opposed  to  the  critic,  receive  ample 
attentiou.  And,  once  more,  what  we  are  specially  in  quest  of 
remains  practically,  if  not  entirely,  uuhandled. 

There  are  few  more  striking  loci  in  connection  with  this 
subject  than  the  end  of  the  first  book  of  the  Saturnalia. 
The  guests  have  been  talking  mythology  aod  etymology  for 
BOme  stricken  hours,  till  at  last  n  break  occurs.  Vettius 
I*rsBtextatus,  the  host,  has  just  ended  a  long  mythological 
dissertation,  to  the  admiration  of  everybody,  when  Euaugelua 
(the  irreverent  humourist  of  the  party)  breaks  in,  with  some 
amusement  at  the  practice  of  citing  Virgil  as  an  auUiority. 
He  supposes  that  the  notion  of  making  Latin  poets  into  philos- 
ophers is  an  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  and  hints  that  the  process 

'  It  rm;  perhapa  Hem  to  Dums  wbo  iteniB  hanlly  nvquires  more  tlwn  re- 
know  liim  well  that  he  mighl  h»Ti  preaentAtivtt  trMtiuant. 
ban)  ftllowed    mure   >ipiu-c   liere :   and  *  Eil,  KysieiihAnlt,  I^p«jc,  18SS. 
c*rtfti&ly  h«  give*  plentiful   nuuriftl.  >  Roman  dt  la  Jtott,  X.  7. 
Hut  the  individuKi  itDpnrUmoe  uf  Ilia 
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is  dangerous,  since  even  TuUy  himself,  who  was  as  formal  a 
professor  of  philosophiaing  as  of  oratory,  so  often  as  he  talks  of 
the  nature  of  the  gods,  or  of  fate,  or  of  divination,  injures  the 
glory  which  he  has  got  t<^ether  through  his  eloquence,  by  his 
desultory  handling  of  things.  Symmachus,  the  scholar-atates- 
nian.  rebukes  this  blasphemer  gravely,  observing  that,  as  for 
Cicero,  he  is  cxmviciis  imptTtfirahilis,  and  may  be  left  aside  for 
the  moment,  but  that  he  fears  Euangelus  hns  learnt  his  Viigil 
only  as  boys  do,  and  thinks  him  only  good  for  boys,  with 
nothing  higher  in  him.  Euangelus  is  by  no  means  abashed,  and 
takes  the  ofi'ensive.  It  was  all  very  well,  he  says,  for  us  as 
boys  to  take  Virgil  at  our  master's  valuation,  but  did  not  he 
himself  pmnounce  himself  far  from  faultless,  inasmuch  as  he 
wished  tliem  to  bum  the  yEnrid  f  No  duubt  hy  was  afraid^ 
not  merely  of  ethical  blame  for  such  scenes  as  the  re<tuest 
of  Venus  to  her  lawful  husband  in  favour  of  her  illegitimate 
son,  but  of  critical  blame  for  his  now  Greek,  now  barbarous* 
diction,  and  (or  the  awkward  ofdcnnancf  of  his  work.  To  this, 
cum.  omnea  exhornimrnt,  Symmachus,  still  calm  and  sententious, 
makes  answer  by  putting  Virgil  beside  Cicero,  and  saying  of 
his  glory,  that  as  it  can  grow  by  no  one's  praise,  so  it  is 
diminished  by  no  one's  abuse.  Any  grammarian,  he  continues, 
can  refute  these  calumnies  ;  and  it  would  be  a  sliame  to  ask 
Servius  (the  famous  Virgilian  scholiast,  who  is  present)  to 
take  the  trouble.  But  he  should  like  to  know  whether,  as 
Euangelus  is  dissatisfied  with  Virgil's  Poetic,  he  likes  his 
Rhetoric  better.  "Oh!"  says  Euangelus.  "you  have  made 
him  a  philosopher,  and  now  you  are  going  to  make  him  an 
orator,  are  you  ? " 

A  conversation  of  this  kind  gives  us  no  bad  reason  to  expect 
something  like  literary  criticism  proper,  something  such  as 
Coleridge  has  given  us  in  the  Bioffrapkia  Literaria  in  reference 
to  Wordsworth.  But  Symmachus  for  the  time  contents  him- 
self with  undertaking  to  defend  the  Mautunn's  rhetoric,  while 
the  others  overwhelm  the  impenitent  Euangelus  with  a  string 
of  affirmations  as  to  the  poet's  proficiency  in  politics,  law, 
augury,  astrological  and  other  philosophy,  fidelity  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Latin  language,  &c     But  the  jostiHcations  of  these 
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praiees  are  deferred  by  the  aunouncemeut  of  dinner,  and  for  a 
time  the  conversation  turns  to  lighter  subjects — the  famous 
string  of  stories  for  which  Macrobius  is  most  conmionly  quoted, 
including  scandal  about  Princess  Julia.  Only  in  the  third 
book,  and  then,  it  would  seem,  after  a  lacuna,  is  the  detailed 
criticism  of  Virgil  resumed. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  find  fault  with  the  quantity  of  it,  for 
it  fills,  with  a  digression  or  two  of  the  ligliter  kind,  such  as  that 
on  the  dessert  when  it  appears,  four  whole  books,  atid  some  two 
hundred  and  forty  pages  in  Eyssenhardt's  text.  But  the  quality 
is,  at  any  rate  from  our  point  of  view,  uot  ()uite  so  satisfactory'. 
Aluch  simply  consists  in  citation  of  passages  illustrating  different 
"  Figures."  A  very  lai^e  part,  probably  the  largest,  is  mete 
and  sheer  quotation  from  Virgil  himself,  from  Homer,  and  from 
other  poets,  I^tin  and  Greek,  with  whom  he  is  compared.  And 
the  comparison  is  carried  on  almost,  if  not  quite  entirely,  on  that 
most  unsatisfying  parallel-passage  system  which,  in  its  abuse, 
has  ever  since  been  the  delight  of  the  pedantic  criticaster— 
and  the  abominatioti  of  the  true  critic 

Of  course  the  parallel  passage,  rightly  handled,  is  invaluable 
— is  practically  indispensable  to  true  literary  criticism.  Tlie 
"  Truth, "  passages  of  the  AreopagUica  and  Halifax's  Character  of 
a  TrimjneT,  the  "  Death  "  passages  of  Raleigh,  Marston,  and 
Lee,  the  dilTerent  harmonies  which  the  motive  "Ask  me  uo 
more"  has  suggested  to  Carew  and  Tennyson,  the  accounts  of 
the  passing  of  Arthur  or  the  parting  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere 
in  Malory,  and  in  his  probable  verse  original,  are  the  constant, 
the  iue-thaustible,  texts  and  exercises  of  the  critical  faculty. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  unfair  to  Macrobius  to  say  that  hardly  in 
a  single  occasiou  does  he  make  any  such  use  of  his  parallels. 
And  iu  literary  criticism,  prupurly  so  called,  such  pamllels  as 


and 


"  Kec  jam  ampliun  dIU 
apparet  tellun,  cielnm  undique  et  undiq-ue  pontut," 


are  all  but  valueless.    They  merely  show  what  might  be  demon- 
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strated  once  for  all  in  a  page — what  does  not  need  demonstrating 
to  any  intelli'^ent  person  who  haa  read  Hfty  lines  of  the  two 
poets — tbftt  Virgil  was  an  excellent  translator,  and  was.  rather 
more  frequently  than  becomes  a  great  poet,  content  simply  to 
translate. 

The  rest  of  the  matter  lies,  for  the  most  part  if  not  wholly,  as 
much  as  this  or  more  in  the  uttermost  precincts  of  literary 
criticism  proper.  The  illustrations  of  Virgil's  attention  to  that 
relijfious  ritual  and  litui-gical  lani^age  which  was  so  important 
at  Rome  are  very  curious,  very  interesting,  very  valuable,  but 
they  scai"cely  touch  the  friuge  of  literature :  a  Komau  Ulackmorei 
could  be  as  prolitic  of  them  as  the  Komau  Drj-den. 

The  contents  of  Book  TV.  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  against  me^^ 
and  1  shall  confess  that  they  come  nearer  to  a  certain  conception 
of  literary  criticism.  But  I  should  reply  that  this  conception 
itself  is  an  ar^ment  on  the  side  I  am  taking.  One  of  the  gaps, 
common  at  the  opening  of  the  books  of  the  Saturnalia,  plunges 
us  into  the  midst  of  a  demonstration  of  Virgil's  pathos,  that 
word  being  sometimes  used  in  tlie  Greek  plural  jtitftr.  and  re- 
ferring to  tlie  lilxetoriail  "  passions "  appealed  to.  We  Hud, 
liowever,  almost  directly,  that  the  citations  are  only  applied  to 
illustrate  and  enforce  Virgil's  technical  comuiaud  of  rhetoric,  aSi 
Symmachus  had  foreshadowed.  The  parts  are  accordingly  dealt 
out  in  the  orthodox  way  between  accuser  and  defendant,  and 
the  passages  quoted  are  distributed  once  more  under  figures — 
Irony,  Hyperbole,  and  the  rest.  Tliis.  of  course,  is  literary  criti- 
cism after  a  fashion,  though  a  fashion  which  Quiutilian  had 
already  treated  with  some  disdain  (almndoning  it  almost  entirely 
in  the  best  parts  of  his  own  critical  work),  and  which  Longinns, 
though  he  too  was  not  quite  bold  enough  to  discJird  it  entirely, 
avoids,  either  cunningly  or  instinctively,  in  all  his  best  passages. 
Macrobius  and  Ids  distinguished  company  seem  to  wish  for 
nothing  better,  and  after  they  have  complacently  ticked  off  the 
sorts  and  sources  of  the  pathos — time,  place,  circumstance,  age, 
mood,  maimer,  and  so  forth — they  decide  triumphantly,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Fifth  Book,  that  Virgil  must  be  held  no  less 
of  an  orator  than  of  a  poet.  Indeed,  Eusebiiis,  who  has  con- 
ducted the  rhetorical  inquiry,  draws  a  neat  parallel  between 
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Virail  and  Cicero  himself.  Tlie  eloquence,  he  says,  of  the 
Maiitiian  is  multiplex  ard  multiforin,  &m\  coniprtiliends  every 
kind  of  speech.  In  your  Cicero  [Euaebius  of  coui-se  is  a  Greek] 
there  is  one  tenor  of  eloquence,  the  abundant,  and  torrential,  and 
copious.  For  the  nature  of  orators  in  not  uniform,  but  one 
flows  and  overflows,  another  aflects  u  brief  and  concise  mannei-. 
The  thin  and  dry  and  sober  speaker  loves,  as  it  were,  a  parsi- 
mony of  words,  his  rival  revels  in  full  and  florid  and  amply 
illustrated  rhetoric.  Virgil  is  the  only  mau  who,  while  others 
arc  so  dissimilar,  blends  his  own  eloquence  of  every  kind.  And 
he  subsequently  distributes  these  kinds  more  specially  to  Cicero, 
Salluat,  Frouto,  and  the  younger  Pliny.  The  passage  which 
follows,  for  three  or  four  pages,  till  the  scoffer  Euangelus  brings 
on  the  Homeric  parallels  by  asking  whether  they  think  a 
Venetian  farmer's  \My  is  likely  to  have  known  Greek  literature, 
is  one  of  the  most  literary  in  the  book.  But  it  is  (as  a  devil's 
advocate  must  point  out)  curious  and  a  little  unfortunate  that 
once  more  we  find  the  subject  drawn,  as  it  were,  irresistibly  to 
the  oratorical  side.  In  no  other  brancli  of  literature,  it  seems, 
could  a  Roman  or  a  late  Greek  (which  Macroblus  probably  was) 
taste  the  jtiinuticD  of  diftercincc,  the  savours  and  quab'ties  whicli 
concern  criticism  proper.  Elsewhere  he  "stuck  in  letters,"  or 
in  Figures,  or  iu  the  merest  schematic  construction  of  pi-osody. 
or  in  the  matter,  as  opposed  to  the  form  and  spirit,  of  the 
literature. 

Another  piece  of  criticism,  proper  if  not  consummate,  will  be 
found  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Fifth  Book,  in  the  shape 
of  a  fresh  comparison,  to  be  itself  compared  with  that  cited 
above  from  Gellius,  between  Pindar's  -Etna  in  the  First  Pythian 
and  Vila's  in  the  third  ^nfid.  It  is  un  even  weiiker  piece. 
For  the  critic,  a  Greek,  cavils  at  Virgil  quite  in  the  Kymer- 
and-Bennis  style,  not  merely  becaiise  he  speaks  of  au  ntntm 
nuhtiii  as  fnviantcm  eandentt  favilfa,  but  (exactly  as  if  he  were 
an  eighteenth -century  French  critic  speaking  of  Shakespeare) 
because  the  poet  actually  indulges  in  such  shocking  words  as 
crucians. 

The  Sixth  Book  deals  with  Virgil's  borrowing  of  diction  and 
phrase  from  the  older  Latin  \weta,  and  has,  of  course,  great 
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liDguistic,  and  a  certain  portion  of  literary,  interest.  Bat  it  is 
again  remarkable  how  little  this  latter  is  improved  or  worked 
out.  As  in  Lhu  Homeric  case,  the  literary  interest  of  the  fact 
that  Virgil  was  content  simply  to  "lift"  Ennian  phrases,  like 
stdlis  ftilgetitihiis  or  toUitur  in  r{rlurn  clamor,  is  limited  to  the 
demonstration  that  Virgil  "  stole  his  brooms  ready  made,"  as  the 
Berkshire  broom-squire  did.  And  no  attempt  is  made  (as  might 
«asily  have  been  done,  and  in  fairness  to  Virgil  should  have 
been  done)  to  show  the  taste  with  which  the  poet  selected  beauti- 
ful words  and  happy  phrasea  Servius,  later  in  the  book,  has 
some  not  uninteresting  verbal  criticism,  but  attempts  nothing 
more.  In  fact,  in  all  this  bulk  of  work  there  is  not  as  much 
literary  criticism  in  the  proper  sense  as  Lonc^iuus  has  often 
given  us  in  a  paragraph,  and  hardly  an  attempt  at  even  that 
general  characterisation  which  wo  Hud  sometimes  in  Gellius 
and  still  more  in  Quintilian.  The  place  and  power  of  Virgil 
remain  untouched,  or  are  referred  to  only  in  the  vaguest  con- 
ventionalisms. 

One  of  the  contributors,  as  has  been  said,  to  the  Macrobian 

symposium  is  no  less  a  person  than  Maurus  (or  Marius)  Servius 

S«rvim  on  Honoratus,  the  greatest  commentator  on  the  greatest 

VirgU.  Latin  poet  in  general  repute,  and  obWousIy,  from  the 
figure  he  makes  in  the  Satiimalia,  a  man  held  in  very  high 
esteem  for  erudition  and  ability.  We  have  his  cooimeutary,^ 
together  with  those  of  other  ancient  commentators  of  less 
repute.  They  ore  extremely  voluminous ;  -  they  are,  and  always 
have  been,  justly  respected  for  their  value  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  poet.  Servius  had  before  him,  and  undoubtedly  used,  a 
very  large  bulk  of  precedent  annotation,  and  represents,  almost 
fully,  the  "  Variorum  "  editor  of  modern  times.  We  might  there- 
fore expect  to  find  in  him,  if  not  something  like  the  proceedings 
and  results  of  Mr  Furness  in  his  SluOcespcarc,  at  any  rate  some- 
thing like  those  of  the  Johnson-Maloue  time.  Let  us  see  what 
we  actually  do  find.  He  gives  us,  at  the  very  first,  a  definition 
of  the  duties  of  a  critical  editor,  in  which,  on  the  face  of  it, 
there  is  very  Utile  to  blame.    The  life  of  the  poet ;  the  titles  of  his 


>  Ed.  LioQ,  2  vola.,  G(ittlu(£cii,  1326. 
'  Tbe  edition  juit  quot«d  oontiuat, 


witlwut  it«  iudices,  nil  but  1000  piig«i 
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work;  the  quality  of  the  pwm  ;  the  intention  of  the  writer;  the 
number  of  the  books,  the  order  of  thetn,  the  explanation  of  them. 
Looking  at  this  ofl'-hand,  oue  may  wonder  a  little  at  the  elevation 
to  co-ordinate  houours  of  the  number  and  order  of  the  books,  and 
of  course  perceive  that  qualitas  camiinis,  the  critical  point,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  rather  widely  differing  Interpretations  as  a  promise. 
In  the  vague  modem  sense  of  "quality" — a  sense,  too,  not  ab- 
solutely unknowu  in  ancient  times — it  covers  by  itself  almost 
all  that  the  most  iu:complisbed  and  wide-ranging  criticism — the 
criticism  of  Coleridge  or  of  Arnold,  of  Hazlitt  or  of  yainte-Beuve 
— can  extend  unto.  In  the  narrow  technical  sense  of  the  Greek 
ttwott;?.  it  comes  to  verj*  little  more  than  the  mere  technical 
classiHcation  of  the  piece  as  epic  or  what  not,  and  offers  us  food 
as  little  sappy  with  critical  juice  as  the  most  arid  distinctions 
of  Rhetoric. 

But  we  have  barely  turned  a  page  when  the  sense  in  which 
Servius  understands  the  comparative  extent  of  the  duties  he 
has  so  lucidly  mapped  out  breaks  upon  us.  The  "  life,"  brief  and 
business-like,  leaves  no  special  room  for  complaint  except  to 
f*necdote-niongera.  But  all  tlie  rest,  except  the  "  explanation," 
is  huddled  up  in  less  than  a  page,  and  in  forms  as  succinct  as  the 
answers  to  a  catechism.  Title  ?  "/Eneis."  derived  from  ..Eneas, 
cf.  Juvenal's  " Theseis."  Quality?  Quite  clear:  the  metre  is 
heroic,  the  action  "  mixed  "  (t.e.,  the  poet  sometimes  speaks  him* 
self,  sometimes  introduces  others  speaking).  It  is  also  Heroic, 
because  it  contains  a  mixture  of  diviue  and  human  tilings,  of 
truth  and  fiction.  For  .£neas  really  did  come  to  Italy,  but 
clearly  the  poet  made  it  up  *  when  lie  represented  Venus  speak- 
ing to  Jupiter,  or  the  mission  of  Alercury.  The  style  is  gmn- 
diloquent — that  is  to  say,  the  phrase  is  lofty  and  the  sentiments 
noble.  Besides,  are  there  not  three  kinds  of  speaking,  the  low, 
the  middle,  the  grand  ?  This  is  the  grand  style.  Virgil  in- 
tended first  to  imitate  Homer,  then  to  magnify  the  ancestry  of 
Augustus  (proofs  of  this  latter  given).  Here  there  is  no  dispute 
about  ihe  number  of  the  author's  books,  though  in  other  cases 
(such  as  that  of  Plautus)  there  is.  And  there  is  not  much 
doubt  about  the  order,  though  a  mere  crotcheteer  might  put 

'  CofutM  CMC  compoaiium. 
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them  in  the  order  2, 3, 1,  iu  hb  igiiorauce  that  the  art  of  the  poet 
consists  in  beginning!  at  the  middle  and  anticipating  the  ftitnre 
(see  Horace).  This  shows  that  Viryil  was  a  skilful  bard.  That 
ia  all.  Sola  supereet  explanatio  quae  in  stqtitnti  expontitmK  proba- 
bitttr. 

Sola  suftertM  £j-pianatu> !  All,  except  the  mere  %'erlMiI  part,  ia 
swept  aside,  as  settled  and  done  for,  in  these  thirty  or  forty  lines. 
Of  the  quality,  in  the  fuller  and  higher  sense,  of  the  Virgilian 
art  nothing ;  nothing  of  its  comparative  value  even  with  that  of 
Homer  himself,  still  less  of  other  Greeks,  or  with  that  of  Enuius, 
of  Lucretius,  of  Statius,  of  the  scores  of  Roman  epic  or  "  heroic  " 
poets  whom  and  whose  books  Servius  had  before  him.  while 
their  names  only  are  before  us.  Nothing  of  his  way  of  managini> 
his  metre^  his  diction,  his  prosopopceia,  his  scenery,  his  dialogue. 
And  in  the  settlement  of  tlie  questions  thai  are  attacked,  the 
meet  school  boy -like  abstinence  from  anything  but  reference  to 
stock  authorities,  stock  classiti cations.  Nothing,  for  instance, 
one  would  think,  would  be  easier  and  more  attractive,  for  a  man 
who  thinks  that  Vila's  is  the  grand  style,  than  to  prove  it  to 
be  so.  nothing  more  curious  and  fascinating  than  to  reply  to 
the  objections  of  those  who  think  it  is  not,  if  there  be  such 
heretics  (and,  as  we  know  from  the  Euaiigelus  of  the  Sattrr- 
nafia,  there  were  such,  even  in  those  dnys^.  But  no  glimpse  or 
glimmer  of  any  such  thing  enters  the  mind  of  our  scholiasts 
There  are,  everybody  allows,  three  styles:  Jjovf,  Middle,  and 
Grand.  Nobody  calls  Virgil  low;  you  surely  would  not  call 
him  middle;  therefore  he  must  be  grand.  Q.E.D. ;  and  demon- 
strated it  is  most  nmtheiiiatically.  TheN  what  kind  of  poem  is 
it  ^  You  run  your  finger  down  the  official  list  of  kinds  and  find 
"  Heroic ;  written  in  hexameters  and  dealing  with  mixed  kinds." 
Virgil  is  in  hexameters,  but  w  he  mixed  ?  Let  us  run  the  care- 
ful finger  down  yet  another  table,  "  Mixed :  that  which  Is 
partly  divine  and  partly  Imman,  partly  false,  partly  true." 
Let  us  see  whether  this  will  apply  to  Virgil.  It  does.  Then 
Virgil  is  Heroia  Next,  about  order  and  so  forth.  Ought  not 
Books  11.  and  III.,  wtiich  tell  the  voyage  of  iF.neas  up  to  the 
events  recorded  in  the  opening  of  Book  1.,  to  come  before  it  ? 
This  gives  a  moment's  pause,  but  let  us  look  at  our  Horace — Ul 
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^011  nunc  dicat,  and  so  forth.     Once  more,  we  need  not  trouble 
onrselves:  the  order  is  all  right. 

To  some  readers  this  iiccount  may  savour  of  tlippaiicy;  and 
to  them  it  is  impossible  to  otter  any  excuse.  To  others,  wlio 
may  not  be  likely  to  take  the  tronble  to  read  Serving  for  them- 
selves, it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  practically  uuthiug  is  put  in 
his  month  which  he  does  not  say.  that  his  method  is  hardly 
caricatured  even  in  form.  It  is  one  of  the  Ijest  illustrations  we 
have,  or  could  reasonably  e.xpect  to  have,  of  the  whole  system 
of  ancient  criticism,  save  in  its  very  greatest  examples,  and  to 
Home  extent  even  in  these.  You  construct,  or  accept  from 
tradition  as  already  constructed,  a  vast  classification  of  terms 
and  kinds,  hiemrcliically  arranged ;  and  when  a  subject  presents 
iLself  you  simply  refer  it  to  the  classification.  Practically  no 
intellectual  labour  is  required,  and  still  less — a  mere  minus 
quantity  indeed — of  cultivation  of  the  tcsthetic  sentiment.  The 
neces-sary  cards,  with  the  necessary  descriptions  on  them,  are  in 
cell  B  or  A,  compartment  x  or  y,  case  3  or  5,  room  I.  or  \n. 
You  take  them  out  and  you  tie  them  on,  and  there's  an  end  of 
the  matter.  Nay,  some  fifteen  Imndred  years  after  Serviua, 
there  are  other  authorities  who  conduct  criticism — and  are  in- 
dicant when  it  is  not  conducted — in  the  very  self-same  way. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  super^id  t-xptanatio ;  the  explanation  does 
i-emain,  and  there  may  be  much  in  that.  In  point  of  bulk  there 
is  very  ranch;  in  point  of  value  there  is  a  great  deal ;  but  in 
point  of  strict  criticism  there  is  simply  nothing,  tliongh  the  same 
reference  to  card,  and  cell,  and  compartment,  and  case  abounds, 
as  thus : — 

Arma  virnmqto:.  Armn  means  "  war":  it  is  the  trope  oollsd 
Metonymy.  So  totfa  for  "  peace,"  see  Cic.  As  for  Anna  virwoi- 
tpte,  it  is  another  figure — that  by  which  we  change  the  order : 
some  call  it  Hyperbaton.  The  whole  phrase  is  a  professive 
poetic  beginning  ;  Mum,  &c.,  an  iuvocative,  and  urhs  antiqua  a 
narrative.  As  for  virum,  he  does  not  mention  the  name,  but 
indicates  the  person  circumstantially.  And  now,  as  Thackeray 
aoys  somewhere.  "  we  know  all  about  it,  and  can  proceed"  to 
write  the  exordium  of  an  *Kneid. 

Par,  very  tar,  be  it  from  me  to  speak  with  any  ignorant  or 
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vulgar  cODterapt  of  SerWus.  His  erudition  is  very  great ;  his 
verbal  expositions  are  almost  always  very  sound  and  gram- 
matical ;  but  for  hini  we  should  lack  a  whole  world  of  tradi- 
tional  informatiou,  without  which  the  meaning  of  Virgil  would 
either  be  entirely  dark  to  us,  or  attainable  only  by  the  rashest 
of  guesswork.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  accordin<:;  to  the 
"  figure  "  system  of  criticislug  he  is,  us  the  Roman  orators  say. 
aeeiiratmimv*.  When  Virgil,  as  he  so  often  does,  borrows  a 
phrase  from  Enriius  with  a  slight  alteration,  Servius  points  out 
that  it  is  an  aeyi-vloyvi,  and  uo  doubt  feels  much  comforted  by 
the  fact.  Something  else  is  an  amblymi  (a  "blunting,"  lessen- 
ing, litotrs).  There  are  derivations,  anticipating  the  modern 
philologist,  of  the  most  scientific  kind,  as  that  of  cojisilia  for 
eomidia,  because  people's  minds  become  quieter  when  they  sit 
down.  There  is,  indeeil,  a  very  great  deal  of  miscellaneous 
informatiou  of  all  kinds. 

But  of  criticism  nothing,  or  less  than  nothing.  Occasionally, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  buoks,  it  does  seem  to  occur  to  the  ex- 
cellent commentator  that  something  more  may  be  expected  of 
him.  Especially,  and  indeed  moat  naturally,  is  this  the  case 
with  the  Fourth.  He  tells  us,  quite  properly,  that  Apollonius  had 
written  an  Arffonaiiiica,  and  that  the  whole  book  is  borrowed 
from  it.*^  It  ia;  a  fact  of  which  those  persons  who  (having 
better  knowledge  than  Dante  had)  still  take  Virgil  for  a 
supreme  poet  might  perhaps  take  more  notice  than  they  have 
usually  taken.  But  to  Servius,  and  persons  of  Servius'  way  of 
Ihiuking,  there  would  not  have  been  much  in  this,  lie  goes  on. 
U  is  almost  entirely  in  affection,  though  it  has  pathos  in  the  end, 
where  the  departure  of  JEneas  Iwgeta  sorrow.  It  consists  en- 
tirely in  counsels  and  subtleties.  The  style  is  very  nearly 
comic — which  is  not  surprising,  considering  that  it  treats  of  love. 
But  there  is  a  proper  junction  with  the  former  book,  which  is  a 
proof  of  art,  as  we  have  often  said.  An  abrupt  transition  is  a 
bad  transition,  though  some  people  foolishly  say  that  this 
junction  is  not  well  managed,  &c.,  &c. 

One  may  be,  I  hope  without  affectation,  a  little  aghast  at  this. 

'  The  eottiUHuetic  Mkniiiita  usuklly 
urgu  that  not  the  whole  i«  oonireyed, 


aud  that  Virgil  combinee  bU  eoDvej. 
ftDGM.     Let  it  be  eo. 
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Grant  that  Virgil  shows  his  want  of  originality  by  his  relying 
on  Apollonius.  Grant  that  in  the  delineation  of  Dido's  tragic 
"  All  for  Love  and  the  World  well  Lost "  for  such  a  tame 
scoundrel  as  ^ncas,  he  has  none  of  the  lightning  strokes  of 
Lucretius  or  Catullus.  Yet  most  of  us  think  that  the  Fourth 
book  is  a  great  thing,  some  that  it  is  a  much  greater  thing 
than  the  jSneid  of  which  it  forms  part.  Servius  might  think, 
was  entitled  to  think,  and  has  the  consent  of  many  respectable 
moderns  in  thinking,  dilferently.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  thought  about  it  at  all.  He  found  in  his  books  a  distinction 
between  "affection"  and  "pathos,"  and  applied  it.  He  had 
learnt  from  the  same  books  that  Love  was  an  inferior  subject, 
Comedy  an  inferior  style,  and  the  former  a  proper  theme  of  the 
latter.  So  the  Fourth  book,  with  its  steady  rise  towards  the 
hopeless,  the  hapless,  the  inevitable  end,  is  p(rjte  eomicua.  Cer- 
tainly the  criticism  is,  from  our  point  of  view. 

But  the  very  value  of  Servius,  as  of  so  many  other  writers,  is 
precisely  this,  that  he  is  not  writing  from  our  point  of  view,  that 
he  is  writing  from  a  point  of  view  entirely  different.  When  he 
annotates  Sst  in  seccssti  "  Topotfusia  est — i.e.,  fictus  secundum 
poeticam  licentiam  locus.  .  .  .  Nam  topcgraphia  est  rei  vene 
descriptio,"  it  may  be  difiicnlt  to  repress  a  smile.  So  also 
when  he  |K)ints  out,  in  reHpect  to  one  of  Anna's  speeches  to 
X>ido,  not  that  it  is  touching,  or  eloquent,  or  indicative  of  a 
wonderful  knowledge  of  the  hnman  heart,  and  an  equally 
wonderful  grasp  of  pathetic  expression,  but  that  it  is  regular 
Shetoric — siiasUme  o?nni  parte  pltna ;  nam  purgat  objccta,  et 
oskndit  utiiiiaU-m,  et  a  timore  persuadct.  But,  after  all,  he  is 
only  plajnng  his  own  game,  not  ours.  It  is  impossible,  or  at 
any  rate  very  diflicult,  to  be  sure  whether  it  is  in  innocent 
unconsciousncas  or  dry  humour  that  he  quotes,  without  comment, 
the  objection  to  the  phrase  nepos  Veneris  that  it  is  unbecoming 
to  represent  Venus  as  a  grandmother.  Again,  in  one  of  his  short 
prefaces  to  the  Seventh  book — at  the  point  when,  to  modem 
readers,  the  interest  of  the  ^neid  is  all  but  over,  and  the 
romantic  wanderings  of  yKneas.  the  passion  of  the  Fourth  book, 
the  majesty  and  magnificence  of  the  Sixth,  are  exchanged  for 
the  kite-and-crow  battles  of  Trojans  and  Kutnlinns,  the  doll-like 
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fignre  of  Lavinia,  and  the  unjuat  fate  of  ths  liero  TumuH  at  the 
hands  of  a  divinely  helped  iuvader — he  tells  us  that  the  earlier 
books  hnve  been  like  the  Odyssey  (as  indeed  they  are),  not  because 
of  the  romantic  interest,  which  of  course  be  did  not  see,  but  as 
being  graviwes  varietate  personarum  et  alloctUionwn,  while  the 
last  books  are  like  the  Iliad,  as  being  negotiis  \:nlidiorts! 

So,  again,  the  relatively  long  preface  to  the  Bucolics  tells  us 
that  the  word  comes  from  the  Greek  for  oxen,  which  are  the 
principal  rustical  animals ;  tliat  these  [K>ems  were  invented  in  the 
time  of  Xerxes,  when  the  Lftconians  (one  does  not  quite  see 
why,  as  Xerxes  never  lande<l  in  the  Peloponnese)  were  kept  to 
their  walls  or  the  mountains ;  that  the  gualitas  is  a  humilU 
chai'acter,  thus,  with  the  medius  of  the  Qeorgies,  vindicating  all 
the  three  styles  for  Virgil.  For  we  must  not  require  lofty 
speaking  from  humble  rustics.  He  then  gives  us  a  curious 
specimen  of  the  critical  punctiliousness  in  matters  of  mint, 
anise,  and  cumin  wliich  accompanied  blindness  to  weightier 
things.  In  bucolic  verse  there  ought,  it  seems,  to  be  a  pause 
at  the  fourth  foot ;  and  if  that  foot  is  a  dactyl  so  mucii  the 
betttif ;  and  it  is  better  also  that  the  first  foot  should  be  a  dactyl 
and  included  in  the  word  ;  and  so  forth. 

For  a  final  specimen  he  tells  us,  in  the  corresponding 
introductioD  to  the  Ckorgics  themselves,  that  as  Virgil  had 
followed  Homer,  and  had  not  come  near  him  in  the  ^Sneid,  as 
he  had  followed  Theocritus  and  run  a  good  second  iu  the 
Eclogues,  so  he  followed  Hesiod,  and  "  simply  left  him  "  {pt-nitus 
religuii)  in  the  Oforgics.  It  required  enormous  skill  to  do 
what  he  has  done.  (So  far  so  good  ;  but  before  very  long  we 
come  again  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.)  The  book  is  didactic, 
and  therefore  it  should  be  written  to  somebody,  for  teaching 
presupposes  two  personages — the  teacher  and  the  taught.  Again, 
one  does  not  know  whether  to  smile  or  not,  to  take  the  matter 
gravely  and  urge  that  any  Ifcktr  benevolus  will  occupy  quite 
suhiciently  the  prramuxm  disciptUi,  or  to  pass  the  matter,  oiH 
ntbridma,  and  reflecting  that  our  legs  also  are  not  uuexpoaed 
to  the  arrows. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  take  special  examples  from 
the  minor  commentators  on  Virgil  or  on  other  Latin  poets :  for 
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their  charaoberialics  are,  so  far  as  t  know,  exactly  uniform  with 
Otfur  com-  those  of  Servlus  and  with  those  uf  the  Greek  scboU- 
mtmatonf.  a^ts.  In  explanation  of  words  and  things  diligent 
to  admiratioTi,  n.nd  extremely  serviceable,  if  not  always  (accord- 
ina;  to  modern  standards,  which  are  very  likely  temporary)  scien- 
tific. In  matters  of  prosody  excellently  minute  and  regulnr, 
though  occasionally  a  little  nrhltrary.  Not  very  seldom  careful, 
to  an  almost  touching  extent,  of  referring  phrases  to  the  ac- 
cepted categories  of  Figure,  and  applying  the  stock  Rhetorical 
divisions  and  classifications.  But  not  merely  in  the  higher, 
but  even  in  the  middle  regions  of  criticism  proper,  so  nieflgre 
that  they  may  almost  be  called  entirely  to  seek.  Quite  rudi- 
mentary in  Comparison  ;  in  tndicatin)^  character,  content  to 
accept  stock  divisions,  and  not  even  attempting  individual 
sUjvakmriit..  Abstaining  with  snch  uniformity  that  one  can 
easily  perceive  the  entire  absence  of  any  demand  for  it,  from 
any  attempt  to  deal  with  the  literary  beauty  of  phrase  or  of 
passage,  to  bring  out  its  effect  on  the  reader,  to  estimate  it  as 
a  work  of  art,  like  a  picture  or  a  statue.  And  now  and  then, 
as  we  have  seen,  not  merely  not  applying  the  right,  but  applying 
totally  wrong,  testa  to  literature  and  especially  to  poetry,  de- 
manding from  this  latter  compliance  with  the  arbitrary  require- 
ments of  traditional  Khetoric,  and  praising  it  for  such  compliance. 
Are  they  to  be  blamed  for  all  this  i  Certainly  not;  no  one  is 
to  be  blamed  for  not  doing  what  he  never  intended  to  do  and 
what  nobody  wanted  him  to  do,  for  doing  what  was  his  com- 
mission and  his  business.  Hut  they  are  to  be  cited,  and  ex- 
amined, and  recorded  as  witnesses  to  prove  that,  for  the  moat 
part  at  any  rate,  criticism,  in  the  best  and  highest  sense,  was 
what  no  critic  thought  of  giving,  and  no  i-eader  tbouglit  of 
dtMuanding,  under  the  Latin  dispensation. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  accompany  (as  we  did  in  the 
case  of  Greek)  this  view  of  the  later  criticism,  more  or  less 
formal,  with  some  account  of  the  poets  wliere  they  touch  the 
subject.  These  touches  are  not  frequent  or  important,  but 
we  find  some  in  Ausonius  for  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  in  the  curious  collection  bearing  (with  what  iniparitj  of 
sugge.<4ted  contrast!)  the  title  of   the   Latin   Antholog}',  and 
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supposed  to  have  been  put  together  at  Carthage,  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth,  or  a  little  later. 

The  unequal  and  decadent,  but  sometimes  fascinating,  author* 
of  the  MosfUa  and  the  Cupido  cruei  a^xut,  of  the  two  chamiizig^ 
epigrams  to  wife  and  mistress — 


mad 


"  Uxor  vivanoa," 

'*  DefomKin  quidain  te  dicunt,  Crispa  *- 


Atuoniu*. 


• 


has,  in  his  epipams  themselves,  followed  Martial  in  directions 
where  he  is  a  less  blameless  guide  than  in  his  literary  criticism. 
But  he  has  not  followed  him  here ;  and  though 
mnch  of  the  collection  is  simply  a  translation  of 
the  Greek  Anthology,  I  do  not  remember  any  literary  following 
thereof.  But  the  carious  verse  celebration  of  what  we  may  call 
the  University  of  Bordeaux,  with  its  "  commemoration,"  in 
separate  pieces  of  varying  length  and  metre,  of  a  couple  of 
dozen  of  Professors;  the  Fourth  Idyll,  to  his  namesake  and 
grandson  on  his  studies ;  and  the  Epistles,  especially  those  to 
Faullus  the  Bhetor  and  to  Tetradius,  all  have  more  or  less  to 
do  with  the  subject. 

We  find,  and  are  not  surprised  to  tind,  that  of  the  Professors 
at  Bordeaux  the  majority  are  Professors  of  Rhetoric.  Com- 
pliment has  naturally  rather  the  better  of  criticism  in  the 
addresses  to  them,  but  certain  things  emerge.  Tib.  Victor 
Minervius  is  "another  Quintilian,"  especially  for  fluency  and 
for  the  DemosthtnieiLm  (I  suppose  5«wJtij^)  ;  but  it  is  a  littlo 
suspicious  that  the  fullest  praise  is  given  to  his  vtrmory. 
Latinns  Alcimus  Alethius  seems  to  have  been  himself  a  care- 
ful critic,  and  appears  to  have  written  specially  on  Sallust 
and  on  the  Emperor  Julian  —  perhaps  the  books  are  some- 
where? Attius  Pateia  was  "a  descendant  of  the  Droida," 
and  we  should  have  been  glad  to  know  whether  he  displayed 
that  "Celtic  spirit"  in  literature  of  which  we  have  heard 
more  than  enough  in  these  days.     But  Ausonius  is  vague  aa 

■  AuaooilM  receiveil   UtUe  ftUcntioa  Oar^ua  PocUtntM.      Then    w    now. 

from  •chobrt  till  rer7  recwnUy  t  •nd  I  however,  I  beli«\r,  rditioos  by  PBjper, 

know  him  ouly,  m  I  b«\-T  long  known  I^|wic,    I8$«.    utd    SobeukI,    BerUni 

him,  in  Uw  Uelplua  editioa  wd  the  ISdS,  b«iidM  mooognplw. 
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the  Celtic  vague  itself.  Attius  Tiio  Delpbiuius  was  a  poet 
aa  well  aa  an  orator.  Others— tbe  dead  Luciolus,  Alethius 
Micervius  the  Younger,  the  Oramuiarian  Lentulus,  "  cwjiwrnine 
Laxcivus  "  (quite  innocent,  Ausonius  tells  us),  his  brother  Jucuo- 
du8,  are  more  generally  commended.  Pieces,  two  grouped  and 
some  siniile,  to  ihe  Greek  and  the  Latin  {•ramninriaus  of  Bor- 
deaux— show  that  the  lan«;uajfe8,  as  well  as  the  literatures, 
received  plentiful  attention.  The  compliment  to  Exuperius 
of  Toulouse  goes  closer,  and  is  decidedly  double-edged.'  Eru- 
dition is  specially  attributed  to  Staphylius,  who  knew  not 
only  Livy  and  HemdotuB,  but  "all  that  is  stored  In  tlie 
thou.iand  volumes  of  Varro  "  (sfj-ccntis,  of  course).  It  is  observ- 
able that  the  grammarians*  appear  to  have  chiefly  lectured 
on  poetry,  the  Rhetors  on  prose,  and  the  whole,  with  touches 
numerous,  if  not  very  delinitc,  suggests  to  us  a  study  liberal 
enough,  but  perhaps  not  very  wide,  rather  undis criminating. 
The  Idyll  to  Ida  nephew  enters  naturally  into  a  few  more 
particulars.  A  generous  but  general  incitement  to  the  study 
of  the  tongues  is  followed  by  detail.  The,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
very  odd  conjunction  of  Homer  and  Menandcr  is  an  additional 
testimony  to  the  popularity  of  the  great  New  Comic.  It  can 
hardly  be  accidental,  for  it  is  separated  by  some  lines  from 
any  other  mention.  In  fact,  Ausonius  is  not  prodigal  of  names, 
only  those  of  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Terence  being  mentioned 
for  Liitin  poetry,  and  the  work,  though  not  the  name,  of 
Salluat,  with  some  other  histories  of  the  last  Republican 
period.  Lastly,  the  Epistles,  Iteaides  supplying  fresh  instances 
of  Ausonius'  rococo  fancy  for  the  cento — even  the  Macaronic 
cento — supply  a  perhaps  humorouH  prose  criticism  in  form  of 
his  own  work,  which  is  worth  sabjoiuing.' 


'  He  hu  prftited  him  (Prof,  xiii.) 
for  bii  ttMUHy  walk,  hi*  iwr&a  ingentia, 
bit  hudaome  draM,  wid  itddi — 
"Oopla  rut  tawU  loBgB  poldtBrrlinfe  i  fuaa  M 
Avdil*  (fNM  ictifma  fihJMa  jibKifni. 
JHjaHflaM  *eina  ttUidi  kUU  nferv  «»««." 

'  It  mmy  Ijc  bartly  mcewary  to  ap- 
pend th«  CftutioD  UlM%  yramnalKVf  U  a 
gufxl  tle*l  more  Ltmu  "KnuiinikrUti" 
in   tlM  mott  limited  seoM,  iocluding 


"  philolosBt,"  "  oritic,"  kc  Soow  pre- 
fei-red  Uuratva,  u  tbe  LaUd  word. 

''  In  nrhU  rwtrm  ;  in  dojii^iido  AiW- 
etHfi ;  a  propotitu  ditertpantan  ,*  in 
nrribtii  mnwMMalMniw  rrperium,  in 
eavUliindo  mUura  inrtnuMum  nn  artt 
eunditum  :  ttiluli  mtti  tl  ftllit  ifftutfi  ; 
)ico  <U  tnimo  ptaniptdm  fMC  dt  comrdii 
Aifl  ri'vnm. 
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The  Anthologia  Latina,^  which  a  certain  noble  youth  of  the 
name  of  Octavian  composed  at  the  bidding  of  some  Vandal 
The  Aatho-  chieftain,  perliaps  as  late  as  532,  at  the  extreme 
logia.  UUna,  verge  of  the  twilight  of  tlie  West,  ie  not  entirely 
deserving  of  the  transferred  senne  attached  to  its  patron's 
nationality.  It  has  preserved  one  or  two  pretty  things  for 
us,  and  more  curious  ones.  And,  in  our  particular  relation, 
it  shows  that  literary'  society  and  occupation  had  by  no 
means  gone  wholly  out  of  fashion.  Both  with  individuals 
and  coteries  Virgil  was  a  perversely  favourite  subject;  and 
the  deplorable  persons  who  called  themselves  the  Twelve 
Wise  Men  wrote  distichs,  and  pentastichs.  and  polystichs, 
d  Jonnir  {Uhutt,  on  the  contents  of  the  books  of  the  .-ff/ifirf 
and  other  subjects.  The  epigrams  attributed  to  Seneca  are 
probably,  whether  they  belong  to  any  of  the  known  Senecas 
or  not,  of  an  older  and  better  time;  and  the  pair  (Xos.  27 
and  38)  on  the  theme  of  jEre  perennivs,  though  the  sentiment 
is  of  course  a  commonplace,  have  a  grip  and  ring  of  style 
which,  at  any  rate  after  the  flaccid  barbarisms  of  the  sixth 
century,  shows  well.  But  for  the  literary  taste  of  this  time 
itself,  the  works  of  a  certain  Luxorius  (a  contemporary  it  would 
seem,  ami,  from  tlie  word  specJaMUs,  probably  of  othcial  rank) 
are  most  valuable.  They  are  of  some  bulk,  consisting  of  not 
much  lefts  than  a  hundred  pieces,  Riling  some  forty  ]>age8  in 
Baehrens's  edition.  The  body  of  the  work,  according  to  the. 
usual  pjnP'i  tfocilUas  of  the  epigrammatist,  consists  of  tbingi> 
licentious  or  trivial  enough;  but  Luxorius  had  read  hii^  Martial 
in  this  respect  more  closely  than  AusoniuR.  that  he  begins 
with  three  or  four  pieces  of  a  critical  or  scmi-criLicol  kind. 
He  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  danger  of  writing  after 
the  ancients;  but,  as  he  says  with  some  force  to  the  Reader, 
"  If  you  think  tham  of  better  quality,  why  don't  you  read  them 
and  not  me  ? "  He  consoles  his  book,  should  it  meet  with  con- 
tempt at  liome  and  Carthage,  with  the  observation  that  things 
must  be  content  with  their  proper  places ;  and  in  a  fourth  piece 

'  Partte  l^itini  ilinortJi,t6.b»e}inni,  lliology,  Kod  hts  much  coDc«ra  for  ua, 
to),  iv,  HiditniiM  Atrullitiiu-iii,  whu  in  Oeliliei-atelj  [>o*tpu»M  t<i  ttiv  neit 
oomw  between  Au»ouiua  and  the  An-       Book. 
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]8  that  if  his  epigrams  are  short,  why,  the  reading  will  be 
the  sooner  finished.  The  tone,  witli  a  good  deal  less  disguised 
conceit,  is  very  much  that  of  a  literary  f'W«'  or  President  of  the 
eighteenth  century — a  kind  of  person  with  whose  general  tastes, 
literary  and  other,  Luxoriua  would  probably  have  sympathised 
well  enough. 

We  may  now  complete  our  survey  of  the  actual  documents 
^dealing  with  such  remnants  as  we  have  of  the  technical 
The  Latin  treatises  on  Khetoric  in  Latin.  These  are  neither 
JitKtoricittiis.  numerous  nor  bulky,  nor,  with  one  exception  at  the 
very  end  of  tlie  classical,  and  gate  of  the  medieval,  period  (to 
which  latter  some  of  them  even  beloii}»),  of  much  interest  or 
importance.  The  fact  may  seem  a  little  surprising,  iu  face  of 
the  immense  interest  in  the  practice  of  th«  subject,  which 
not  merely  Seneca,  and  Quintilian,  and  Fliny,  but  all  others, 
show.  But  the  surprise  will  vanish  at  a  little  consideration. 
liefore  the  Ramans  attempted  it.  the  technical  part  of  Ulietoric 
had  been  reduced,  as  we  saw,  to  a  settled  scheme  of  extreme 
intricacy  by  the  Greeks,  and  these  claimed  to  be  as  much  the 
niaster«  of  the  subject  as  Jews  were  of  i^Iedicine  in  the  Middle 
Ageu.  1^-obabIy  every  Roman,  though  he  might  attend  his 
own  countrymen's  declamations,  learnt  the  art  of  Khetoric 
from  a  Greek  professor  at  one  lime  or  another,  and  was 
familiar  with  the  Greek  tfcJtnce.  It  was  only  after  the  separ- 
ation of  the  Empires,  and  not  even  immediately  then,  that 
Greek  ceased  to  he  the  language  of  education.  Mureover,  the 
Romans,  though  of  orderly  and  basiness-like  habits  of  thought. 
had  neither  the  liking  nor  the  language  suited  for  the  intcnser 
and  minuter  technicalities  of  the  Art. 

It  may  be  almost  suflicient  justification  of  the  last  paragraph 
to  mention  that  the  whole  body  of  Latin  Rhetoricians,  as  given 
In  the  standard  edition  of  Capperonnier,*  fills  but  a  volume  of 


*  Mhftorrs  />rfi»i  [Arg«ul<>rati,  1756). 
It  u,  however,  wurth  while  to  Rub- 
M.itut«,  »r  4tld.  titr.  newer  Mltttun  »f 
Hfclm  (2  Tola..  Ld()flic.  1903).  wliich 
glTPi  Dot  aniy  rritical  »|ip<u-atn«  aim) 
very  uaeful  indioM,  but  K>me  mure 
t«KU  from   MS8.      Rrae«ti'«   tneimn 


TerhniJnffiir  tiOtuutrvm  BketanmOjip^, 
ir95)  in  oQlj  tcM  oeocHUT  ttuui  iU 
Graek  compMiion,  iflukinucli  m  Latin- 
Engluh  lexicogmplien  hax'c  bceti  (cm 

neglei-tfiil  vf  rhefiricMl  Mt^tiljulary  thiui 
Ureek-Eoglish— but  fftilt  ntcttnrj. 
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some  400  not  very  lai^e  quarto  pages ;  and  that  this  is  made  up 
by  the  insertion  not  merely  of  the  Rhetorical  part  of  Martianus 
Capella,  but  of  such  purely  mediaeval  or  "  Bark  Age  "  work  as 
that  of  Bede,  Isidore,  and  possibly  Alcuin.  These  latter  will 
find  better  place  in  the  next  Book.  Martianus  shall  be  noticed 
by  himself  presently ;  we  may  meanwhile  run  over  the  rest. 

The  first  in  order,  and  perhaps  the  oldest,  is  the  Treatise  on 
the  Figures  of  P.  Rutilius  Lupua,  a  rhetorician  often  quoted 
JtvtUiuM  by  Quinlilian.  It  is  in  the  dictionary  form,  bnt 
Luput,  dx.  j^ot  alphabetically  arranged.  The  deiinitious  are 
technical,  meagre,  and  chiefly  limited  to  that  jejune  splitting 
of  kinds  wliich  has  been  noticed  under  the  head  of  Greek.  The 
illustrative  quotations,  which  are  numerous  and  not  usele&s, 
are  wholly  from  Greek  authors,  many  of  them  indicating  by 
their  time  that  the  Oorglas,  whose  four  books  Quiatllian  tells 
ua  that  Kutilius  abstracted  into  one,  was  not  the  sophist  of 
Leouliui.  but  a  later  Athenian  rhetorician.  Except  for  the 
close  connection  which— until  qnite  recently  if  not  still — has 
existed  between  the  Figures  and  criticism,  this  has  little  interest 
for  us. 

The  next  treatise,  that  of  Aqnila  Konianua,  is  in  the  same 
way  only  a  latin  accommodation  of  the  work  of  Alexander  (o. 
Mpra,  p.  102).  It  is  of  the  same  class,  a  non-alphabetical 
dictionary  in  miniattire,  and  devoted  to  the  same  subject. 
Of  the  same  class  again,  exactly,  is  the  tractate  of  Julius 
Bufiuianus.  who,  since  he  keeps,  as  Itutilins  and  Aqnila  had 
not  done,  the  Greek  words  sfhana  for  ^fiffiira,  and  lexis  for 
dociUio,  was  probably  a  closer  adapter,  paraphrast,  or  translator 
of  his  original  even  than  they.  He  has  added  a  short  parallel 
treatment  of  the  other  division  of  scJicrtmUt,  the  intellectual  or 
dia  noetic 

CuriuB  or  Chirius  Fortunatianus  (a  writer  at  any  rate  senior 
to   Cassiodorus,   who   epitomised   him)   was    more    ambitious, 
.  and  instead  of  confining   himself  to   the   Figures, 

tunaiiantis:  composed  a  regular  art  of  the  Rhetoric  of  the 
A"  Schools  in  three  books.     U  supplie-s  an  interesting 

and  early  example  of  the  catechetical  form  which 
WR8  BO  popular  during  the  middle  ages,  which  continued  to 
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flourish  till  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation, 
and  the  disuse  of  which  has  certainly  been  accompanied  by 
«  loss  in  exactness  of  actual  knowledge,  corapensated,  or  not, 
by  a  fjain  in  the  philosopltical  characler  of  such  as  is  acquired. 

"  Q.  What  is  Rhetoric  ?  A.  The  science  of  speaking  well. 
Q.  What  is  an  orator  ?  A.  A  good  man  skilled  in  speaking. 
Q.  What  is  the  duty  of  an  orator?  A.  To  speak  well  in  civil 
cases.  Q.  WJiat  is  ]iis  end  ?  A.  To  persuade  so  far  as  the 
condition  of  things  and  persons  allows." 

And  so  forth — the  writer  proceeding  by  the  simple  method 
of  throwing  into  catechism- form  the  same  kind  of  dictionary 
matter  which  we  have  Just  noticed,  sometimes  with  very  odd 
effect,  as  in  Qufr.  rst  anf^srhi/nfos  f — a  question  which,  if  Mrs 
Quickly  had  heard  it  and  had  understood  Greek,  would  doubt- 
less have  made  her  adjust  to  the  occasion  her  objection,  to 
"  Jenny's  case."  The  thinj;;.  though  curious,  drags  Rhetoric 
farther  out  of  its  proper  course  than  ever,  and  one  perhaps  at 
no  time  feels  more  inclined  to  join  in  the  contempt,  of  scholastic 
methods,  mistaken  as  one  knows  it  to  be,  than  when  reading 
such  questions  as — Assmnpta  qualitas  facit  statiunt  and  the  rest 
of  this  liturgy  of  abracadabra  in  catechetical  form.  In  uo 
rhetorical  treatise,  indeed,  is  the  question  of  style  so  uncere- 
moniously ignored.  A  long  handling  of  the  stasciis  is  followed 
by  shorter  ones  of  other  technical  divisions,  "Elocution" 
receiving  the  most  perfunctory  treatment  possible  (though  with 
a  certain  practicality).  How  are  you  to  acquire  diction  ?  By 
reading,  speaking,  hearing  others  speak,  and  inventing  new 
words  (which  must  not  be  done  too  often).  Put  your  long 
wonla  last;  but  begin  a  sentence  if  you  can  with  a  long 
syllable,  and  do  not  keep  too  many  short  ones,  or  loo  many 
monosyllables,  together;  avoid  archaisms;  and  attend  to  such 
minute,  but  in  at  least  some  cases  arbitrary,  rules  aa  the 
following ' : — 

"  Let  your  construction  be  more  frequently  round  than  flat ; 
let  it  not  gape  with  Loo  frequent  collision  of  vowels,  especially 
long  ones;  nor  be  rough  with  the  conflict  of  two  consonants; 
3et  not  many  monosyllables  be  joined  together;  let  there  be  no 

1  Op.  <rit.,  p.  93. 
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great  stretcli  of  short  syllables  nor  many  long  ones ;  let  not  the 
first  syllable  of  a  word  be  the  same  as  the  last  of  the  word 
before,  nor  let  the  two  together  make  any  awkward  compound ; 
let  not  the  oration  be  deformed  by  many  thin  ^  words  or  vast 
syllables ;  and  let  not  many  genitive  plurals  come  together."* 

Cautious,  it  will  be  observed,  sometimes  judicious,  sometimes^ 
capricious,  but  never  reasoned. 

The  commentary  of  Marias  Vietorinus  on  Cicero's  Rhetoric 
is  the  longest  of  all  these  treatises.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of 
M'friftM  matter,  and  there  is  no  discoverable  reason  why  it 
VicionHH*  should  not  have  contained  a  great  deal  more.  For 
on  Cirero.      ^^   ^^^^  g^^   ^^^^   ^^   Ciccro's   words,   "  I    havc 

thought  to  myself  of  this  often  and  very  much/'  is  as  follows : 
*'  If  there  be  only  one  of  these,  it  does  not  indicate  a  sufficiently 
leugthy  cogitation.  For  we  may  frequently  think  of  a  thing. 
but  immediately  desist  from  the  thinking.  We  may  also  think 
long  upon  a  thing,  but  do  it  only  on  a  single  day.  He  there- 
fore has  properly  joined  the  two,  and  said :  *  O/Un  and  much 
have  I  thought  to  myself  on  this.'  And  because  a  thing  ought 
not  to  be  published  unless  it  be  certain  and  tlie  result  of 
deliberation,  he  rightly  saya :  '  I  thought  of  this  to  mi/self.'  *' 
All  this  is  exceedingly  true ;  but  it  is  also  exceedingly 
trivial.  And  the  second  is  like  unto  it.  Boiiine  an  mali  plus 
attitlerit  hominibus  et  civitatibm  ac  ehpiattia :  "  The  cause  of 
his  deliberation  is  not  whether  eloquence  be  good  or  bad.  but 
whether  it  have  more  of  good  or  of  bad  in  it.  The  order  of  the 
words,  however,  is  not  unimportant,  for  he  might  have  said,  'of 
bad  or  of  good.'  But  Cicero  stuck  to  the  nature  of  eloquence, 
which,  when  it  first  began,  did  good  to  men,  for  it  brought  them 
together.  But  later,  when  it  was  depraved  by  the  iu^euuity  of 
bod  men,  it  hurt  the  republic  very  much.  So  he  arranged  the 
words  in  the  proper  order  in  saying  Boninr,  Ac.  The  republic 
consists  of  two  parts,  private  and  public — that  is  to  say,  of  men 
and  states.  We  may  notice  tins  also  in  the  Verrines,  how 
Cicero  always  defends  either  men  or  cities." 

*  ExilibuM.  Kod  wliicb  is  undoubtedly  ou«  of  ttu 

'  To   svuici    Uic   um-wi   tuund,  the       gratt    dirfvcto  i^f    LmUo   m  of   Anglo- 

"  lofriog  "  to  which  QuintiliMi  obJ«eu,      S«xoD. 
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A  man  who  is  content  to  wriie  like  iliis  need  never  stop  while 
paper,  pen,  anil  ink  liold  uut>,  or  till  the  kindness  of  nature,  or 
the  impatience  of  men,  puts  an  end  to  his  life.  Sometimes  the 
comment  is  not  quite  bo  nugatory,  especially  when  Victorinus 
illustrates  the  differences  between  Cicero  and  Hermagorna. 
But  he  seldom  even  approaches  literary  criticism. 

The  rest,  save  one,  may  he  almost  silence.  The  ambitiously 
entitled,  Institutionra  Oraiwice  of  Snipicins  Victor  is  incomplete. 

_,  What  we  have  of  it  follows  the  usual  order  of  "  states  " 

narratmn,  i&c.  witJi  some,  but  only  a  few,  peculiari- 
ties. Mo«t  of  the  other  articles  are  both  meagre  and  late. 
Emporins  deals  with  cthopa-ia,  the  Commonplace,  and  one  or 
two  other  matters.  There  is  a  Latin  \'er8ion  of  the  Profftfni' 
■namtata  of  Mermogenes.  Tlie  probably  spurious  Prindpia 
liketoruxs,  attributed  to  St  Augustine,  are  at  least  commended 
by  his  name,  yet  hardly  by  anything  else ;  and  the  same  may  he 
said  in  lesser  degree  of  the  Comjundium  of  Cassiodorus.*  The 
verses  of  Knfinus,  on  the  rhythms  suitable  to  oratory,  have  more 
interest.     And  so  we  may  come  to  MartJanus. 

Inferior  as  Latin  criticism,  ou  the  Rhetorical  side,  is  in  com- 
parison with  Greek,  it  is  not  fanciful  to  say  that  it  ends  with  a 
better  note,  though  a  quaint  and  fantastic  one.  The  later 
stages  in  Greek,  as  we  have  seen,  were  mere  arid  technicalities 
or  idle  epideictic — ghosts  of  things  no  longer  alive,  and  never 
perhaps  alive  with  the  best  kind  of  life,  ^^^lat  followed  in  the 
Byzantine  i^^e  had  at  best  the  character  of  literary  research. 
Such  a  book  as  that  of  Phatius,  invaluable  as  it  is  to  us,  has  no 
life-promise  in  it,  either  as  reganls  it<t  own  generation  or  for  the 
iutiue. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  much  of  both,  as  we  look  back  on 
it,  in  the  eccentric  treatise  on  the  Afarrioffe  of  Philt^cgy  ami 
Jitariianud  McrvHrjf,  by  Martianus  Capella.*  Of  the  author  and 
Captlla.  ^)ale  ©f  the  book  we  know,  wiih  accuracy,  hardly 
anything  at  alL  His  full  name  appears  to  have  been  Martianus 
Miuueius  Felix  Capella,  and  he  is  described  as  a  Carthaginian. 
His  date  is  much  contested,  as  well  as  his  religion,  his  occupa- 

*  Wi  ih&U  rftuTD  to  thcfl»  in  the  tMxt  Book. 
>  Ed.  KjTMWiliivtU.     Leiimie,  1S6S. 
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tions,  and  other  things  which  no  mortal  need  trouble  himself 
about ;  while  this  date,  which  is  of  some  importance,  cannot  be 
adjusted  very  exactly.  There  is,  however,  not  very  much 
dispute  that  it  must  have  been  somewhere  in  the  fifth  century. 
"  Before  439  "  is  all  that  his  latest  editor.  Eyssenhardt,  will 
say. 

What  is  certain  is  that  the  treatise  is  written  in  a  very  laie 
and  not  a  little  barbarous  Latin  style,  and  that  it  was  popular 
in  the  Middle  Agee,  with  that  peculiar  popularity  wliich  seems 
to  have  settled  itself  upon  Boetliius,  Oroeius,  and  other  writers 
of  the  last  age  before  chaos — the  age  to  which  those  who  kept 
up  education  in  chaos  itself  would  be  most  likely  to  look  baclc, 
as  connecting  them  with  the  greater  past  yet  not  too  far  off. 

Further,  while  we  find  in  Martiauus  a  6rm  outline  of  the 
exact  scheme  of  Humaner  Letters  which  prevailed  from  500  to 
1500,  we  find  in  his  frame  and  setting,  slightly  preposterous  and 
more  than  slightly  fantastic  as  it  is,  just  that  touch  of  romance — 
of  youth,  with  its  promise  as  well  as  its  foolishness — wiiich  is 
waniinf*  in  liyzantine  work,  and  which  has  Future  in  it.  On 
both  these  characteristics  of  the  whole  book  we  must  say 
something,  before  coming  to  its  rhetorical  part. 

The  title  of  the  book  (to  observe  Sen'ian  formality)  has  been 
already  given.  Its  form  is  that  of  the  Varroniau  mtnra,  or 
miugle-mangle  of  prose  and  verse  ;  and  it  is  divided  into  nine 
books.  Tha  first  two  of  these  serve  as  an  introduction,  contoin- 
iog  a  wonderful  rigmai-oie,  in  more  wonderful  jargon,'  about 
things  in  {general,  divine  and  human,  the  old  mythology  and 
phyaios.  with  abstract  philosophical  personifications,  S(^ia, 
Phronms,  and  so  forth,  coming  in.  At  last  it  settles  down  to 
the  real  plan  of  the  treatise,  which  is  that  the  Seveu  Liberal 
Arts,  as  adopted  (very  mainly  from  this  book)  by  the  Middle 
Ages,  being  estated  as  brideHmaids  (or  something  like  it)  to 
Philology,  each  Art  has  a  book  to  herself,  and,  in  the  tlowery 
fantastic  fashion  of  the  Introduction,  gives  a  summary  of  her 

>  There  U,  howerflr,  &  ccrtun  bAr*  started.       Tht   gay  bombMtJQ    orna- 

b&ric   cli&nn  —  of    tlio  iiiiMt-riti^   kn<I  iiicnl  of  Anglo-Swxuu  {irowt  -  writing* 

fAatbei-  belt  and  beftd>dreas  kiod —  both    in    LaUu    aud    reniaculu-,  has 

ftbout  this  furtbeel  devclopnwDtuf  the  wuetiiuM  beeu  credited  to  MftMiauu*. 
"AMcao  stj-le"  which  Apuleius  had 
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teaching  to  the  assembled  gods.  This  summary  is  of  the  most 
precise  and  business-like  character,  despite  its  "trimmings,"  so 
that  tiramniar  is  not  ashamed  to  inform  the  gods  that  "  Ulcus 
makes  ulccris,  but  pecus  pecoris,"  and  Logic  rattles  off  things 
like  Prima;  formm  primus  modus  est  in  gvo  conficitur  ex  duohus 
tinivtrsalibm,  and  so  forth,  after  &  fashion  which  suggests  that 
the  marriage  itself  might  have  been  celebrated  by  Dean  Aldrieh 
with  great  propriety.  The  be<^iiinings  and  ends  of  the  books 
are  generally  decorated  with  verse,  and  witli  fancy  pi-osojjopasite 
of  diflerent  kinds :  but  the  stuCF  of  the  text  is  exactly  what  it 
was  intended  to  be — solid  schoolbook  matter. 

The  book  devoted  to  Khetoric  is  the  fifth,  being  preceded  by 
those  of  Grammar  and  Logic,  in  the  usual  and  indeed  natural 
order  of  the  Trivium  : — 

*'  Gram,  loquitur,  Via.  vera  docet,  Witt,  verba  colont," 

though  Martiauus  does  not  arrange  the  Quadrivium  exactly 
according  to  the  second  line  of  the  mnemonic — 

"  Mm.  caait,  Ar.  Duinerat,  Oto.  poiidentt,  Att.  colit  Astro," 

bis  order  being  Geometry,  or  rather  Geography,  Arithmetic, 
Astronomy,  Music. 

Tint  book  on  Rhetoric  opens  literally  with  ft  flourish  of 
trumpets, — 

"  Interea  imiiuere  tubce," — 

which,  aa  some  sixteen  rather  bombastic  hexameters  full  of 
[^ncufu.s-tags  inform  us,  quite  alarms  the  gods,  major  and  minor. 
In  the  midst  of  it  there  steps  forth  "  a  stately  woman  of  lofty 
stature,  and  confidence  greater  than  common,  but  radiantly 
handsome,  helmed  and  crowned,  weaponed  both  for  defence 
and  with  flashing  arms  wherewith  she  could  smite  her  enemies 
with  a  thundering  coruscation.  Under  her  armpits,  and  thrown 
over  her  shoulder  in  Latian  fashion,  was  a  vest,  exhibiting 
embroidery  of  all  possible  ji^urcat  in  varied  hue,  while  her 
breast  was  baldricked  with  gems  of  the  most  exquisite  colour. 
As  she  walked  her  arms  clashed,  so  that  you  would  have 
thought  the  broken  levin  to  rattle — with  explosive  handclaps^ 
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like  the  collision  of  clouds,  so  that  yon  might  even  believe  her 
capable  of  wielding  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove.    For  she  it  is 

who,  like  a  luighty  queen  of  all  thicjjrs,  can  direct  them  whither 
she  will  antl  call  them  back  whence  she  chooses,  and  unbeud 
men  to  tears  or  incite  them  to  rage,  and  sway  the  minds  of 
civic  crowds  as  of  warring  ariuies.  She  brought  beneath  her 
sway  the  senate,  the  rostra,  the  courts  at  Itome,"  &c.,  &c.,  the 
innocent  and  transparent  allegory  of  the  earlier  part  changing] 
into  a  half-historical,  half-philosophical  account  of  the  functions 
of  lUietoric  generally.  She  is  followed  by  a  great  crowd  of 
men,  some  Greek,  some  Roman,  among  whom  (it  is  worth 
mentioning,  as  a  proof  of  the  tasle  of  the  age)  .i^^schines, 
lacerates,  and  Lysias  are  specially  mentioned  for  the  one 
tongue,  and,  with  some  uncertain  names,  Pliny  and  Fronto 
in  the  other.  Cicero  is  later  put,  by  Rlietoric  herself,  as  beyond 
competition  in  either.  She  displays  her  declamatory  skill  in  a 
formal  e.\uriliuni,  and  then  plunges  into  the  usual  matter  of 
Khetorical  treatises.  The  treatment  is  technical,  but  by  no 
means  ill-arranged,  clear  ennugh  even  in  the  bewildering  laby- 
rinths of  the  stains,  not  excessive  in  the  Figures,  and  altogether 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Latin  Ehctorica.  When  she  finishes. 
Mercury  beckons  to  her  to  join  the  group  of  those  who  had 
played  their  part,  and  to  salute  the  bride.  So  she  walks  with 
much  confidence  up  to  Philology,  gives  her  '"a  sounding  kiss — 
for  she  can  do  nothing  silently  even  If  she  would — on  the  top 
of  her  head," '  and  joins  the  society  of  her  sistei-s. 

fiecurring  to  the  speech  nf  one  of  these  sisters.  Grammar,  and 
combining  it  with  this,  we  shall  have  no  ill  notion  of  the  helps 
to  literary  criticism  with  which  the  next  thousand  years  of  the 
world's  history  were  provided  in  the  west  of  Europe.  They 
were  rudimentary  enough,  and  those  who  were  furnished  with 
them  had  in  most  cases  no  thought — indeed  for  lung  centnriea 
hardly  any  opportunity — i:)f  using  them  for  any  critical  pur- 

'  MartuDuft  is  ourioiu  in  philcma-  that  p«rt  of    the    foreliead  whore   « 

tology.     In   tbe   Hecu[Hl   btiok   of    Uiv  Htuuutb   mitldlc    apace   intcneaM   be- 

Iatn>ductioD,   vrhxa  tho    Uumb  hava  tweeo     ihv    |jube«Ge»c«  of    the    eye- 

deaeribed  tlieiuiQh'ee.in  elaborata  verao,  trowg," 
out  of  Uu  Ontoe*  klaaec  Pbilv3ogy  "  oo 
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poee.  But  ibey  I&y  ready  for  tlie  hand  of  others,  aud  at  tlie 
Renaissance,  as  well  as  in  one  brilliant  and  some  minor  in- 
stances earlier,  they  were  turned  with  only  a  little  delay  to  their 
proper  purpose. 

Grammar,  with  the  qtiaintness  that  suffuses  the  whole  book. 
says,  "  My  jrans  are  fimr — H(tir(r,  litUratnra,  lUtirroiux,  litterata. 
•  Letters '  are  what  I  teach  ;  '  Literature '  am  1  who  teach  them ; 
'the  man  of  letters'  is  he  whom  I  shall  have  taught;  'liUrate* 
the  manner  In  which  my  pupil  sliall  skilfully  handle  things." 
But  the  expectation  thus  raisod  is  a  little  falsified,  for  "  letters  " 
are  taken  at  their  own  foot,  though  Pallas  pulls  up  Grammar 
and  maintains  that  she  has  omitted  the  "  historic  part,"  which 
does  not  mean  our  historic  in  the  very  least,  any  more  than 
liiteratnra  means  our  Literature. 

There  is,  however,  Iwth  in  these  places  and  throughout  the 
book,  a  ^reac  deal  of  "  fine  confused  feeding/'  both  on  matters 
really  literary  and  on  those  more  or  less  subsidiary  to  liter- 
ature, from  Phonetics  upwards.  The  citations,  though  not  ex- 
tremely frequent  or  copious,  show  pretty  wide  reading,  especially 
in  I^tin.  In  the  book  on  Rhetoric  we  find  very  particular  and 
minute  attention  paid  to  these  considerations  of  euphony  to 
which  attention  has  already  been  drawn,  Martianus  (who, 
whether  we  allow  him  poetry  or  not,  was  evidently  a  very  care- 
ful and  deft  versifier*)  applying  his  practice  in  the  other 
harmony  with  his  usual  quaint  conceit  here.  Nowhere,  per- 
haps, do  we  better  perceive,  though  nowhere  may  we  find  it 
more  dilHcuIt  exactly  to  follow,  the  niceties  of  the  ancient  ear, 
than  in  the  caution  that  while  it  is  well  to  end  a  clause  with  a 
molossus  (three  longs),  if  the  final  word  is  a  trisyllable  you  must 
be  careful  to  put  a  trochee  before  It,  and  by  uu  means  a  spon- 
dee or  pyrrliic  Thus  "  Littus  ejectis,"  witli  which  Tully  finishes 
a  clause,  is  all  right,  but  "rupes  ejectis"  would  lie  pasima 
clausula,  and   "apex  ejectis"  (where  apex  is  described  as   a 


'  His  AuacivoDUca  tn  particuUr  irt 
amoetitOM  bv  o<>  ilimub  iitclcgaut. 
Hi*  uu  of  metrical  t«ni»  u,  howartr, 
■ntoetiiDM  odd,  and  telli  tain  of  tha 

VOL.  I. 
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b«law  Im  tpoaks  of  *  iiMla«u»  witli  a 
chorl  flrtt  lyUable  I 
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PTrrbic.  according  to  its  natural  quantity  in  the  oblique  cases) 
almost  worse. 

Further  than  this,  however,  Low  Latin  was  not  encouraged 
by  its  tutor  Martianus  to  advance.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that 
with  such  teaching  we  find  no  such  advance  in  the  first  lisping 
of  the  modem  literatures  themselves,  till  the  strangely  articulate 
speech  of  their  greatest  critic,  as  he  was  their  greatest  creator — 
DanCe  the  Wingbearer. 


INTERCHAPTER   TL 


Is  conBidering  and  snroming  up  the  contribution  of  aDcient 
Latin  literature  to  the  liistory  and  achievements  of  Criticism, 
we  may  conveniently  adopt  a  threefold  division  and  arrange* 
ment,  so  as  to  see,  first,  what  was  the  general  character  o(  Latin 
criticism  as  contrasted  with  Greek,  and  with  that  comparative 
study  of  literature  which  has  only  recently  become  possible; 
secondly,  ita  actual  and  positive  achievement ;  thirdly,  the  state 
iu  which  it  left  the  chances  of  the  future. 

The  first  point  under  the  first  head  is  obvious  at  once,  and  has 
been  repeatedly  glanced  at  and  refen'ed  In  already.  The  llomans 
had  wiiat  the  Greeks  had  not  aud  could  not  have — the  advan- 
tage of  literary  comparison  iu  two  tongues.  This — it  may  be 
said  a  thousand  times  over,  and  not  be  said  too  often — is  an 
advantage  so  enormous  that  nothing  else  is  required  to  show  the 
wouderful  faculty  of  the  nation  which  coiild  effect  so  much 
witliout  it.  Without  comparison,  not  merely  is  the  diagnosis  of 
qualities  mostly  guesswork,  but  even  the  discovery  of  them  be- 
comes extremely  difficult.  With  comparison,  the  qualities  almost 
"  leap  to  the  eyee,"  and  the  difference  of  their  results  goes  far 
to  help  in  the  differentiation  of  their  natures. 

At  the  same  time,  this  advantage,  huge  as  it  still  was,  was 
conditioned  and  hampered  by  the  fact  that  Latin,  as  a  lan- 
guage, was  an  extremely  close  connection  of  Greek,  and,  as  a 
literature,  was  daughter  and  pupil  in  one.  It  would  be  step- 
ping out  of  the  safe  and  solid,  if  not  often  trodden,  path  which 
has  been  prescribed  fur  this  book,  to  inquire  whether,  if  more 
scope  had  been  given  to  the  Italian  and  leas  to  the  Italiote' 


'  Of  couTM  I  ilu  not  tu«ui  to  implj 
tb*t  the  Italiote  citie*  were  Uw  <)irect 


aouTM  of  tb«  Oretit  duOKit  In  eliM^ 
cal  Latin  Hterftture. 
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element,  this  need  have  been  the  case ;  it  is  sufficient  tor  our 
slrictlf  historical  inquiry  that  it  was  the  case  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  With  rare  exceptions,  of  which  the  Satire  itself  is  a 
doubtful  chief,  with  few  and  more  doubtful  followers,  the 
llomans  invented  no  form  of  literature  whatsoever.  Nor  did 
they,  as  more  literary  races  have  so  ofteu  done,  re-create  and 
make  their  own  the  forms  that  they  borrowed.  The  earlier  lost 
Roman  tragedy  was,  it  is  clear,  simply  culqud  upon  Greek,  as 
was  the  Eoman  comedy  (though  the  mother-wit  of  Plautus, 
one  of  the  most  original  of  Latin  writer?  not  of  the  decadence, 
gives  it  an  original  air)  absolutely  m.iqu4  upon  the  later  forms 
of  the  Attic.  The  Epic  was  even  more  slavishly  imitative — 
those  who  rate  Virgil  highest  must  admit  that,  delicately  as  he_ 
walks,  and  elegant  a-s  is  his  footgear,  he  simply  steps  in  the  foot- 
prints, now  of  Homer,  now  of  ApoUonius,  now,  in  all  probability, 
of  writers  who  happen  to  be  lost.  The  Latin  Lyric  poets  dare 
invent  no  fresh  scheme;  the  liiBtoriaua,  even  those  of  genius, 
have  the  fear,  or  at  any  rate  the  following,  of  the  Greeks  always 
before  them.  And  so  they  deprive  themsel\*es.  from  the  critical 
point  of  view,  of  the  very  advantage  with  which  they  start — ihey 
lose  their  chance  of  finding  out  the  real  forms  of  literature, 
transcending  those  of  any  particular  tongue,  by  assimilating 
the  forms  of  their  own  as  exactly  as  possible  to  another's. 

And  this  lack  of  independence  continues  to  betray  itself 
throughout,  and  at  ouce  to  lessen  their  opportunities  for 
criticism,  and  dilute  the  quality  of  auch  criticism  as  they  do 
venture  upon.  The  Human — it  has  been  observed,  and  truly 
observed,  a  thousand  times — is  a  man  of  letters  almost  always 
by  accident,  and  on  the  way  to  being  something  else.  When 
he  is  not,  he  is  generally  of  the  second  class.  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  Cicero  perhaps  are  the  chief  exceptions,  and  the  two  first 
at  any  rate,  if  not  the  third,  were  amoug  the  most  artificial,  if 
also  of  the  most  artful,  imitators  of  the  Greeks.  To  Catullus, 
his  exquisite  and  hardly  surpassed  poetical  faculty  was  evi- 
dently little  more  than  a  toy  or  a  pastime — helpful  to  expressj 
his  moods  of  love  or  of  Iftugliter,  nud  tlmt  was  all.  So  the 
magnificeut  singing  robes  of  Lucretius  cover  a  man  who  has 
hardly  a  thought  of  being  a  poet,  who  aims  mainly  at  being  a 
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philosopher;  and  ihe  sciarcely  inferior  Muse  of  Juvenal  posi- 
lively  turns  her  back  on  her  sisters,  and  busies  herself  with 
a  sardonic  "criticism  of  life,"  in  which  indignant  disdain  is 
oddly  blended  with  a  strange  interest  in  all  trifles,  and  all 
serious  tilings,  that  are  not  literary.  Thf.  men  with  whom 
literature  is,  if  not  exactly  a  passion,  a  really  serious  interest, 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  "  polyhietoric "  persons  of  talent,  in 
strengths  varying  from  Cicero  himself  to  FHny,  or  else  men 
like  Martial,  admirable  practitioners,  and  something  more,  in 
a  limited  and  not  very  high  kind. 

Yet,  again,  though  the  Roman  talent  was  extremely  business- 
like, it  was  by  no  means  subtle.  It  could,  at  any  rate  to  some 
extent,  borrow  the  fanciful  Greek  refinements;  but  it  found  a 
necessity  of  cliangiug  them  into  hard  aud  fast  rules. 

To  all  this  we  must  add  another  thing  of  the  first  importance. 
Great  us  were  the  accidental  advantfiges  of  oratory  in  Greece, 
they  were  almost  greater  at  Rome.  During  every  age  of  the 
Itepublic  a  good  speaker  had  a  great  weight  in  his  favour;  but 
in  its  last  age,  unless  ihe  luck  was  strangely  against  him, 
honours  and  wealth  were  to  be  had  by  him  simply  for  the 
asking.  Under  the  Empire  his  position  as  to  the  honours  of 
the  state  was  a  little  more  precarious,  and  his  talents  (if  he 
was  a  very  honest  man  and  not  a  very  discreet  one)  were  not 
unlikely  to  bring  him  into  trouble.  But  if  he  were  not  too 
scrupulous — as  in  the  case  of  Kprius  Marcellus,  of  that  Kegulua 
whom  rUny  evidently  admired  almost  as  much  as  he  loathed 
him,  ni  Fabricius  Veiento,  and  others — these  talent*  could  \ye 
dishonestly  made  subservient  to  fortune.  Even  in  the  worat 
times  of  the  worst  emperors  their  exercise  in  the  law  courts 
was  fairly  safe,  and  extremely  profitable;  while  the  rage  for 
declamations  also  gave  the  art  of  speaking  a  factitious  but  very 
great  popularity. 

Hence  there  was  no  fear,  or  hope,  of  Oratory  being  brought  to 
its  proper  place  among  the  departments  of  literature.  On  the 
conlrarr',  the  practical  prosaic  character  of  the  people  tended 
to  exalt  it  higher  than  ever  over  such  kickshaws  as  poetry. 
Probably  nine  out  of  ten  Komans  would  have  agreed  with  Aper 
in  the  Diaiogiis. 
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All  this  was  not  particularly  favourable  lo  any  practice 
of  criticiBm,  and  particularly  unfavourable  to  a  fresher  and 
wider  iuterpretation  of  it.  Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was 
soiuethiug  of  a  set  toward^i  literary  criticism  of  a  kind  in 
Rome.  There,  fashion  was  at  once  very  powerful  and  very 
conservative :  and  the  fashion  of  Hterarj-  conversations,  especi- 
ally after  dinner,  set  by  the  Scipios  and  others  when  they 
came  into  contact  on  their  foreign  campaigns  with  lettered' 
Greeks,  seems  never  to  have  died  out  till  the  very  incoming  of] 
the  Dark  Ages,  if  then.  It  may  have  been — it  was — more 
philological,  antiquarian,  "  folklorish,"  and  what  not,  than 
strictly  literary,  but  it  was  sometimes  this.  The  other  fashion 
of  recitation  and  declamattoti,  closely  connected  with  this,  pro- 
vided also  material  for  it.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  these  literary 
conversations  were  a  terrible  Imre,  as  the  satirists  not  obscurely 
tell  us,  and  an  Pliny,  in  a  letter  ^  full  of  good  sense  and  pleasant- 
ness, points  out  to  a  friend  of  his  who  had  been  bored  at  an- 
other kind  of  dinner,  where  the  fun  was  provided  by  scurrm, 
moriojtts,  and  other  professional  persons  not  to  be  mentioned 
in  English. 

From  all  this  we  find,  and  are  not  surprised  to  find,  that 
literary  critical  talk,  and  literary  critical  writing,  in  Home, 
turned  much  more  upon  oratory  than  upon  ony  other  depart- 
ment^ and  that,  when  they  did  turn  on  others,  these  were  often 
merely  or  mainly  regarded  as  storehouses  of  quotation  and 
patterns  of  imitation  for  the  orator.  There  was,  indeed,  one 
additional  reason  for  this  wiiicli  has  not  yet  been  mentioned, 
but  which  was  not  unnaturally  among  the  most  powerful  of 
all.  Oratory  was  about  the  only  division  of  literature  in  which 
even  a  very  patriotic  Konian  could,  with  any  slmw  of  reason, 
consider  his  countrymen  the  equals  of  the  Greeks.  Here  the 
flatterin^f  unetiou  was  often  laid;  and  though  as  regards  Cicero 
and  Demosthenes,  the  inevitably  selected  champions,  we  may 
hardly  think  the  match  an  equal  one,  it  must  bo  remembered 
that  the  extraordinary,  and  not  quite  comprehensible,  loss  of 
nearly  all  other  Koman  orators  puts  Latin  at  a  very  great  dis- 
advantage.    We  have  ^-schines,  Lysias,  Tsieus,  something,  if 

'  Ep.,  ix.  ir. 
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not  much,  of  H^perides,  a  good  deal  of  Isocrates,  on  the  literary 
Bide  of  oratozy.  But  we  have  uothiuj?  bj  which  fairly  lo  judge 
Hortensius  or  Catulus,  Calvue  or  Pollio  or  Meaaala.  What  is 
certain  is  thai  men  oi  c^ool  judgment,  who  did  not  venture  to 
set  up  even  Virgil  against  Homer,  and  who  practically  let  all 
Roman  minor  poetry  y;o  by  the  board,  did  think  they  could 
make  a  fight  for  Home  in  eymbouleutic  and  dikanic,  if  not  in 
epideictic,  oratory. 

It  follows  from  all  these  things  that,  strong  as  is  the  oratorical 
preoccupation  in  Grreek,  it  is  stronger  still  in  Kouiau  Rhetoric 
and  criticism.  Even  the  men  who  take  the  widest  new  of 
litemture,  and  are  niciflt  familiar  with  it — Cicero,  Pliny,  nay, 
(juintilinn  himself — fall,  as  has  been  said,  unconsciously,  or  in 
the  way  of  bland  assumption  as  of  a  matter  not  worth  arguing 
about,  into  the  habit  of  regarding  it  either  primarily  as  an  exer- 
ciaing-ground,  a  magazine,  a  source  of  supply  and  training  for 
the  orator,  or  as  a  means  of  sport  and  pastime  to  him  in  the 
intervals  of  hia  uore  serious  business.  The  utterly  pre- 
posterous notion  (as  it  seems  to  us)  of  trying  a  poet  like  Virgil 
by  the  rules  of  the  rhetorician,  classifying  his  speeches,  pointing 
out  his  deft  use  of  "  means  of  pei-^suaston,"  laying  stress  on  the 
proprieties  and  felicities  of  his  use  of  language  according  to 
the  rhetorical  laws,  taking  examples  of  Figures  from  him  and 
the  like,  could  arise  from  nothing  but  this  preliminary  assump- 
tion or  confusion,  and  conld  only  be  excused  by  it.  It  is  in 
fact  all-pervading — forget  or  lose  sight  of  it,  and  there  is  hardly 
a  Boman  utterance  about  literature  which  will  not  be  either 
quite  unmeaning,  or  very  seriously  misleading. 

The  consequence  is  that  very  seldom  do  we  get  literary 
criticism  of  anything  like  the  best  kind — of  any  kind  that 
deserves  the  name  in  meaning  at  once  full  and  strict — from  a 
Koman.  Then*  is  no  T^tin  l>onginns — Quintilian  himself  is 
but  ot  best  a  rather  less  tecliuical  Dionysius  of  Ualicaruassus, 
and  it  is  even  very  uncertain  whether  he  does  not  owe  a  good 
deal  directly  to  Dionysius  himself.  At  any  mte,  much  as  we  owe 
him,  wo  owe  it  rather  to  his  ineradicable  and  inevitable  good 
sense,  his  tliorough  grasp  of  the  educational  values  of  things, 
and  his  unfeigned  love  of  literature,  than  to  any  full  conception 
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on  his  part  of  the  art  of  criticism  as  au  art  of  appreciation — 
as  a  reasoned  valuint;  and  analysing  of  the  sources  of  literaiy 
cliaruj. 

Another  consequence  (of  the  illustrative  kind  chiefly)  la  that 
the  spell  of  the  Figures  is  even  more  heavy  on  the  Roman  than 
on  the  Greek.  That  horrified  cry*  of  the  unlucky  Albucius, 
schemata  iollis  m  ra-um  natura,  is  as  much  the  note  of  the 
average  Homan  critic  as  the  quotation  given  above  from 
Simylus  *  is  above  the  uote  both  cf  Koiuau  and  even  of  Greek 
as  a  rule.  It  could  hardly  out  of  the  head  of  a  critic  of 
this  stamp,  that  if  you  took  the  proper  number  of  scrnples  of 
hyperbole,  so  many  drams  of  antiphrasis,  and  so  on,  you  would 
make  a  fine  sentence — that  so  many  sentences  thus  formed  and 
arranged,  with  proper  regard  to  inventio,  narratio,  and  the  rest, 
would  make  a  tine  chapter,  so  many  chapters  a  fiue  book.  The 
whole  process,  once  more,  is  topsy-turvy,  and  can  come  to  no 
good  eud. 

In  Poetic  of  the  limited  kind  we  have^  of  course,  from  l^ome 
one  document,  the  historic-al  importance  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate.  But  the  intrinsic  importance,  even  of  this, 
is  singularly  out  of  proportion  to  its  reputation  and  its  inAu- 
euce.  As  has  been  explained  in  detail  above,  it  may  be  unjust 
to  regard  the  Epistola  ad  I'isoncs  as  a  designed  and  complete 
tract  De  Arte  Poitica.  But  make  as  much  allowance  as  we  may 
and  can  for  scheme  and  purpose,  the  intrinsic  quality  of  such 
criticism  as  it  does  give  will  remain  clear  and  unaltered. 
Neither  of  the  real  nature,  rbquiremeuts,  caimbilities  of  any  one 
literary  form,  nor  of  the  character  of  any  one  source  of  literary 
beauty,  does  Horace  show  himself  in  the  very  least  degree 
conscious.  His  precepts  are  now  precepts  of  excellent  common- 
sense,  not  less — perhaps  rather  more — applicable  to  life  than  to 
literature:  now  purely  arbitrary  rules  derived  from  the  practice 
— sometimes  the  quite  accidental  practice — of  great  preceding 
writers. 

Yet.  all  the  same,  Horace  unconsciously  and  almost  indirectly 
does  take  up  a  very  decided  critical  side,  and  expresses,  with  the 
neatness  and  in  the  rememberablc  fashion  to  be  expected  from 

>  V.  iMpra,  p.  238.  "  V.  txtpn,  p.  26. 
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so  consummate  a  master,  one  of  the  two  great  critical  creeds. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  this  creed,  so  far  as  literary  criticistn 
appealed  to  the  Komaa  luiud  at  all,  was  that  of  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  persons.  This  is — not  necessarily  in  a  ne 
varietur  shape,  but  put  very  clearly  in  a  certain  form — the 
creed  of  what  is  known  as  "  Classicism,"  the  creed  which 
recommends,  tirst  at  all,  as  the  probable,  if  not  the  certain,  road 
to  literary  smtcess,  adherence  to  the  approved  traditions,  the 
elaboration  of  types  and  generalisations  rather  than  indulgence 
in  the  eccentric  and  efforts  to  create  the  individual,  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  regular  to  the  vague,  »tc.,  Ac. 

This,  it  may  be  repeated  without  much  rashness,  was  even 
more  the  critical  orthodoxy  of  Rome  than  it  was  the  critical 
orthodoxy  of  Greece.  We  see  it  in  the  stock  preference  of  the 
Attic  to  the  Asiatic  style  in  oratory ;  it  simply  defrays  the 
whole  of  the  jnst-mentioned  criticism  of  Horace ;  it  animates 
the  campaign  of  the  satirists  against  archaic  aud  euphuist 
phraseology ;  it  is  clearly  the  proper  tiling  to  think  in  the 
literary  miscellanies  of  Gellius,  and  even  of  Macrobius.  The 
precepts  of  the  formal  treatises,  so  far  as  they  touch  on  style  at 
all,  never  fail  to  express  this  general  tendency ;  and  the  even 
mure  deliberate  and  canonical  "correctness"  of  the  modem 
Latin  races  and  literatures,  if  not  directly  and  unavoidably 
inherited,  is  a  very  legitimate  attempt  to  recover  and  improve 
the  lost  heritage  of  their  ancestor. 

Nor  will  any  other  conclusion,  1  think,  be  drawn  from  the 
study  of  those  gramnmrians  in  the  strict  sense,  of  whom  little 
or  nothing  has  been  said  in  the  main  body  of  tliis  Book,  for  the 
simple  reason  tliat  there  was  little  or  nothing  to  say.  From 
Varro  to  Festus  the  symptoms  which  we  have  noted  elsewhere 
recur  with  unmistakable  fidelity.  The  etymology  and  significa- 
tion of  words ;  the  explanation  of  customs,  rites,  myths ;  the 
arrangements  of  accidence  and  syntax — all  these  things  awake 
evident  interest,  and  receive  careful  and  often  most  intelligent 
pains.  These  grammarians  (and,  of  course,  still  more  profes- 
sedly metricfll  writers  like  Terentianus  Slaurus)  are  diligent 
on  metre,  and  even  behind  metre,  on  that  moat  difficult  of 
subjects,  in  all  times  aud  languages,  the  metrical  quality  aud 
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quautit;  as  disliuguislieil  from  the  metrical  arrangement  of 
words.  Bat  where  atl  these  things  begin  to  group  and 
crystallise  themselves  into  liiijher  critioiani  of  literarj'  form  and 
charm,  there  our  authors,  1  think  it  will  be  found  with  hardly 
an  exception,  stop  dead.  T  ahall  he  snrprised  (to  stick  to  the 
example  formerly  given)  to  have  pointed  out  to  me  a  single 
passage  in  which  the  portieal  quality  of  the  Ennian,  the 
Lncretian,  and  the  Vir^ilian  hexameter  is  discussed. 

At  tlie  same  time,  it  would  be  uncritical  not  to  perceive,  and 
unhistorical  not  to  note,  the  existence  in  the  history  of  Latin 
literature  of  a  current  running  strongly  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, making  itself  distinctly  felt  at  more  than  one  period,  and, 
finally,  in  creative  literature  at  least,  going  near  to  triumph. 
We  have  seen,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  that  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era  there  was  a  very  strong  set  towards  archaism 
and  euphuism,  that  it  had  the  patrontijje  of  Seneca  the  father, 
certainly,  if  not  also  that  of  his  more  famous  and  more  iiiOu- 
ential  son ;  that  it  was  not  by  any  means  wholly  disapproved  by 
Pliny  ;  and  that  though  what  we  may  call  literary  orthodoxy  was 
against  it.  a  very  large  bulk  (perhaps  the  great  majority)  of  the 
prose  declamations  and  the  verse  exercises  of  the  time  must  have 
exhibited  its  influence.  What  is  more,  it  is  certain  that  in  more 
than  one  of  the  Roman  colonial  or  provincial  districts,  which 
furnished  fresher  and  more  vigorous  blood  than  the  Eternal  City 
herself,  or  her  Italian  precinct,  could  nnw  supply,  this  tendency 
received  very  strong  accessions  from  various  local  peculiarities. 
It  seems  to  have  beeu  least  prevalent  in  Gaul,  though  by  no 
means  unknown  there;  the  Senecas,  and  Quiutilian  himscir. 
show  at  what  an  early  date  Spanish  blood  or  birth  inclined 
those  who  had  it  to  what  was  loijg  afterwards  to  Take  names 
from  Guevara  and  Gongora.  But  the  great  home  of  Koman 
Eiiplunsm  was  Africa.  To  say  nothing  of  ecclesiastical  writers 
like  Tertulliau  (who  might  be  supposed  to  have  their  style 
affected  by  Eastern  influences).  Ajiuleius  earlier,  and  Martiauus 
later,  are  more  than  sufficient,  and  luckily  pretty  fully  extant, 
witnesses  to  the  fact. 

Yet  this  tendency  is  not  represented  in  criticism  at  all. 
Apuleius,  who  was  a  very  pretty  pleader  as  well  as  an  accom- 
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plished  Euphuist  in  original  composition,  might  well  have  left 
us  a  parallel  to  Be  Qnincey's  own  vindications  of  the  ornate 
style,  if  he  had  chosen ;  but  it  did  not  apparently  occur  to  him 
though  the  Florida  would  ]iave  given  a  quite  convenient  and 
proper  home  to  such  a  disscrtatioD.'  Con  amore  as  Martianus 
describes  (in  the  passage  above  translated)  the  gorgeousness 
of  Ehetoric,  it  ia  strictly  in  reference  to  her  (rratorical  practice. 
If  the  satires  of  the  later  Ciesars'  time  take  the  other  side, 
and  so  do  give  us  some  criticism  on  that,  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tainly because  all  the  greatest  satirists,  from  Aristophanes 
downwards,  have  always  beeu  Tories,  and  have  selected  the 
absttrditiea  of  innovation  uiore  gladly  than  those  of  tradition 
for  their  target.  Nay,  it  is  a  question  whether  Petronius,  in 
one  direetiou,  and  Persius  in  another,  do  not,  so  far  as  their 
own  compositions  are  concerned,  somewhat  incur  the  blame  of 
which  they  arc  so  lainsh.  though  Martial  and  Juvenal  certainly 
do  not.  On  all  sides  the  conviction  conies  in  that  for  strictly 
literary  criticism  the  time  was  not  ripe,  or  that  the  country, 
the  nation,  was  indisposed  and  unprepared  for  it. 

In  no  point,  perhaps,  is  this  so  noteworthy  and  so  surprising 
as  in  regard  to  what  we  may  call  the  literary  criticism  of 
metre.  For  this  Latin  offered,  at  both  ends  of  the  history 
of  Latin  proper,  temptations  and  opportunities  which,  so  tar  as 
we  know,  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  At  the  one  end  there 
were  ihp  remains,  scanty,  but  significant  even  now,  then  prob- 
ably abundant,  of  "  ^aturnian  "  prosody.  Of  this,  of  course, 
Koman  writers,  technical  and  other,  do  take  notice;  they  even, 
with  the  antiquarian  and  mythological  patriotism  so  common  at 
Home,  take  a  fairly  lively  interest  in  iL  Rut  of  the  reinarkablt* 
liltrravy  difTerence  between  it  and  the  accepted  literary  metres — 
a  point  almost  exactly  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  difference  be- 
tween our  ballad  metre  and  the  accepted  literary  poetic  forms 
of  the  eighteenth  century — they  do  not,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
seem  to  have  taken  any  notice  at  all.  Tliere  must  liave  been — 
in  fact  we  know  perfectly  well  that  there  were — Koman  literary 


'  llie  (»ct  tliftt  the  subject  not  mI- 
dom  »Mcu  to  be  coming  (e.;.,  at  i.  S 
uul  iv.  30)  in  till*  curious  [MUchwurk, 


Mid  do«*  not  ctiinB.   ia  oot   without 
tigniflokoce. 
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autiquaries  as  diligent,  as  enthusiastic,  and,  no  doubt,  at  least  as 
intelligent  as  any  of  our  own,  from  Percy  and  Uurd  to  Tyr- 
whitt  and  Ritson.  Tliere  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  thitigs 
{indeed,  Varro  is  a  very  fair  aualogue  to  the  historian  of  English 
poetry)  why  there  should  not  have  been  Itomans  of  the  calibre 
at  least  of  Warton,  if  not  even  of  Gray.  But  hardly  a  vestige 
of  the  combined  antiquarian,  philological,  and  literary  interest, 
which  animates  all  these  men  of  ours,  appears  in  the  extant 
fragments  of  any  Roman  writer. 

The  facts  at  the  other  end  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 
From  no  Roman  critic,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  we  any  notice 
whatsoever  of  that  insurrection  or  resurrection  (whichever  word 
may  be  preferred)  of  accentual  against  quantitative  rhythm 
which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  mysterious,  phenomena  of  the  literary  history  of  the 
world.  Grant  that  early  in  the  third  century  (if  that  be  the 
right  date)  no  cultivated  student  was  likely  lo  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  the  barbarous  rhythms  of  a  Commodian,*  to  be  prepared 
even  to  consider 

"  Amlite  (pioniani  proplieta  <ie  ilto  pnedixit" 

as  a  hexameter.  But  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  things 
were  different.  Before  Macrobius  wrote,  before  Servius  com- 
mented, the  verse  of  Prudentius  had  been  given  to  the  world. 
Now,  the  mere  classical  scholar  has  no  doubt  been  usually 


'  Thtt  wUtion  <rf  Uift  fnMntetioM4 
and  the  Oinnen  Ajmioffcticum  whidi  I 
ow  ta  the  mwC  aooemblp,  kikI  I  think 
UiB  most  recent,  that  af  E.  Lu<lwig 
(two  jMu-ii,  L^ipaic-,  1877-7S).  But  I 
miutt  own  thai  a  c«rtHin  compunc- 
tion tnradH  me  at  liudittg  nuy  fault 
with  ihti  iihurtcainiiifcs  of  ancient  critic*, 
when  I  finil  in  tUm  eiUtion,  at  the  «□<) 
»f  the  nioeteeiitb  cmturjr,  great  CAre 
About  the  t«xl,  hut  n^t  n  single  w.>nl 
»l>out  the  <Iat«,  the  peT^on,  or  the  clr- 
oumetAQCPA  of  CummudiMitui,  niul  aii 
utter  ignoring  of  the  litcnuy  poaiticni 
aoil  inlorwt  of  the  uwt  ter  eilited.  Com- 
modian'B  fonn  inay  be  barb«rous,  and 


\xi»  matter  may  be  respecubly  ordin* 
arjr ;  but  he  i«,  at  any  rate,  oa.  a  not 
j-et  fUoturlwd  hypotlieai",  the  au«estor 
—  or  the  earlintt  example  —  oC  tb* 
prosody  itf  every  aiu<)em  langaags 
which  combinaa  (aa  aomc  n,t  leut  of  ua 
hoM  tJiat  all  moilmi  ItinguBgw  do) 
quiuitit&tire  acauaion  with  a  partly  or 
wUiilly  nuu -(jiitintitAtire  (tyllabic  value. 
And  one  might  at  least  have  expected 
a  few  fKcts,  if  not  a  Httla  discumirjtt,  to 
butter  the  bread  of  the  bare  text  in 
suHi  A  cam.  But  the  fotJali  uf  llic' 
letter  hma  been  too  mucb  for  this  edittn* 
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unkind  to  Prudeotius,'  but  few  people  who  have  read  him  with- 
out a  fixed  idea  ttiat  anybody  who  writes  in  Latiu  is  bound 
to  confirrn  to  the  prosody  of  the  Augustan  age.  can  have  read 
him  without  frequent  satisfaction.  At  any  rate,  he  is  a  literary 
peraon;  and  his  personality  is  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  at 
one  time  he  tries  to  write,  and  not  infrequently  succeeds  in  writ- 
ing, very  fair  orthodox  hexameters  and  trimeters;  at  others 
(and  in  the  best  work  of  the  Cathemtrinon  and  PerisUphaTion) 
his  verse,  whether  answering  to  the  teat  of  the  finger  or  not 
in  metre,  is  clearly  accentual  in  rhythm,  and  seems  to  be 
yearning  for  rhyme  to  complete  and  dre^s  it.  Now,  if  literary 
criticism  in  the  full  sense  had  been  common,  such  a  phenomenon 
must  have  attracted  attention.  Tlie  orthodox  critics  would  have 
attacked  it  as  furiously  aa  the  ortiiodox  critics  in  England 
attacked  Coleridge's  system  of  metrical  equivalence,  or  the 
orthodox  critica  in  France  attacked  Victor  Hugo's  enjambanents. 
The  unorthodox  critics,  the  revolutionary  and  romantic  party, 
wonld,  as  in  each  case,  have  welcomed  it  with  paana.  Bnt,  so 
far  as  we  know,  not  the  slightest  notice  was  taken  of  Prudentius 
by  the  literary  wita  of  the  Satmmalia,  or  by  any  one  else. 

lu  part,  no  doubt,  this  silence  may  be  set  down  to  accidental 
and  extra -literary  causes.  The  very  growth  of  provincial 
literatures  would  at  once  have  rendered  the  productions  of  these 
literatures  less  likely  to  reach  Rome,  and  have  disinclined  the 
literary  critics  of  the  capital  to  listen  to  provincial  productions. 
Even  the  debate  of  Christian  and  Pagan,'  as  ic  Iwcame  more  and 
more  of  a  conflict  between  triumphant  youth  and  declining 
eld,  less  and  less  of  the  resurrection  of  a  desperate  and  despised 
minority  against  established  order,  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  matter.  But,  however  tliis  may  be,  the  facts  are 
the  facts. 

mIa,  1891),  ft  hocA.  uu  iUustr*t«d  U88. 
of  him  (8t«lt«D«r,  B«rliu,  IfidS  ,  while 
in  EBgUnd  Ur  BrkIgM  hw  translated 
MDM  of  hh  channio;  hymnB. 

'  Symmachuft,  ttw  grCMt  ilcfendn-  at 
Virgi\  in  the  Saturnaiia,  veut  aa  ob«ti- 
oate  ami  aiMlacieuft  chainpion  of  Pagaa- 
ism  ogainat  Ctui»Uanity :  antl  IVuden- 
tioB  TTTote  direclly  ogaitwt  hiui. 


'  I  um  th«  Delgihin  edittoQ,  liut  I 
bdi*T«  Ike  AtaDtlartU  are  tlioao  of  Ol> 
bariuK  (Tubiugca,  184A)  ur  UreMSl 
[Leipflic,  1340).  A  good  deal  of  wurk 
which  hiH  i»ot  yet  come  id  my  way 
Memit  to  have  becu  recently  Bpcnl  on 
thi*  utoel  iutereetiog  irriter,  reeultiog 
it)  Buch  tliiDga  MS  the  Ant  part  of  a 
£exiM>n  Pnidtntiattunt  (BenuaoD,  Up- 
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We  shall  do  well  to  accept  them  as  they  are,  and  to  recognise 
that  Latin  had  the  cridcisin  which  it  deserved,  the  criticui 
which  was  made  necessary  by  the  conditions  of  its  own  classic 
Uteratare,  and.  lastly,  the   criticism  which   was  really   most 
useful  both  for  it«elf  and  for  its  posterity — that  is  to  aay,  in 
greater  or  less   de^ree,   not   merely  the  so-called    Komanoe 
tongues,  but  all  the  literary  languages  of  modem  Europe.     The' 
first  two  points  must  be  tolerably  clear  to  any  tolerable  Latlaise^ 
but  they  may  be  freshly  pot^     A  literature  like  classical  Latia,. 
which  is  from  first  to  last  in  ttrriu  pupUlan,  which,  with  what- 
ever strength,   deftness,  el^ance,  even  originality  at  times^ 
follows  in  the  footsteps  of  another  literature,  must  for  the  very 
life  of  it  have  a  critical  creed  of  order,  discipline,  moderation. 
Otherwise  it  runs  the  risk  of  l>eing  a  mere  hybrid,  even  a  mere 
monsiroaity. 

Still  more  certainly,  nothing  could  have  been  better  for  the 
future  of  the  world  than  the  exact  legacy  which  Latin  left,  not 
merely  in  its  great  examples  of  literature,  but  in  the  forms  of 
the  scholastic  Grammar  and  Hhetoric,  to  that  millennium  of 
recoDatniction  and  recreation  which  is  called  the  Middle  Age. 
For  that  wonderful  period — which  even  yet  has  never  been  put 
in  its  right  place  in  t)ie  history  of  the  world— a  higher  lesson 
would  have  been  thrown  away,  or  positively  iujurious.  Xo  in- 
struction in  Bomanticism  was  wanted  by  the  ages  of  Romance : 
for  full  literar)'  knowledge  of  the  ancient  literatures  they  were 
in  nu  wise  suited  or  prepared.  Their  business  was.  after  a. 
long  period  of  mere  foundation- work  in  the  elaboration  of  the 
modem  speeches,  to  get  together  the  materials  of  the  modem 
literatures,  and  to  build  up  the  structure  of  these  as  well  as  they 
could.  So  strongly  did  they  feel  the  nitut  towards  this,  that 
they  even  travestied  into  their  own  likeness  such  of  the  old 
literature  as  remained 

But  still  Grammar  and  Rhetoric  abode — to  be  a  perpetual 
grounding  and  tntelage,  a  "  fool-guard  "  and  guide-post  in  these 
ages  of  expluratiou  and  childhood.  That  tlie  Hhetoric  was 
meagre  and  arbitrary,  that  a  great  deal  of  it  bad  nothing  to  do 
with  literature  at  all,  but  was  a  sort  of  fossilised  skeleton  of  a 
bygone  philosophy,  or  else  a  mere  business  training,  mattered 
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nothing.  The  Triviinu  and  Quadriviiim,  the  legacies  of  the 
classics,  especially  of  Latin,  gave  iu  every  one  of  their  divisions, 
and  not  least  in  Khetoric,  precisely  the  formal  stays,  the  tixed 
norms  and  fomis  of  method,  which  were  required  in  the  general 
welter. 

Had  the  appreciative  criticism  of  Latin  been  stronger  and 
wider,  had  it  left  any  tradition  in  its  own  last  age,  and  so  been 
able  to  throw  that  tradition  as  a  bridge  over  the  dark  time  to 
come,  it  would  have  been  no  advantage,  but  a  loss  and  a 
miechief.  Not  only  would  it  have  been  waste  of  tinie  for  the 
Middle  Ages  to  appreciate  Greek  and  Latin  literature  critically, 
if  they  could  have  done  so,  but  it  would  have  hampered  them 
in  the  doing  of  their  own  great  day's,  or  rather  night's,  work — 
their  work  of  assimilation,  of  recuperation,  and,  not  least,  of 
dream. 
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'  Sola  voeatmla  notnlittima  in  crxbro  (tio  reaidtre  curabii." 

— Dante. 
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BEKOltK    DANTE. 

CHARACTERIRTIC8  0P  iiKTilMVAZ  LITER  AT  PHE— ITS  ATTmDE  TO  CSmCIRM — 
IMPORTANCE  OF  PROSODY— THE  EARLY  KOHMAL  ttHETORICS  :  BEDE— 
ISIDORE— ALCniN  {'0— ANOTHER  TRACK  Or  INgllKV— 8T  ADOU8TISE  A 
FKOFESHOS  UF  KHETORIU— HIS  ATTITUPE  To  LtTERATl'RE  UCroKE  AND 
AKTKK  Uia  OOSVEiUIOK— AXALV8IH  Of  THE  'CONPESSIOSS '  FROU  TRIK 
POINT  OF  VIEW— A  CONCI.CBIOS  FKOM  THIS  TO  THE  OENERJLL  PATRISTIC 
VLEV  OP  UTEBATURE  —  6IDONIDS  APOLLINARIB  —  HIS  ELABORATB 
EPITHET- COMPARISON  AND  MINDTE  CRTTICliiU!;  OP  STYLE  AND  UKTBE — 
A  UBLIBEBATK  CltlTigC'E — CABeiODORCS—BOBTHIUS— CRITICAL  ATTIICDE 
OF  THE  FIFTH  CENTURY— THE  SIXTH  ;  FDLOENTlCft- THE  FUWESTU  AND 
THEIR  nOOKH— THE  'sUPKH  TREBAlDES'  ANI> '  EXPOSITIO  VIRniLlAKA'  — 
VKSANTlCft  FORTCNATPS—IBIDOHE  OF  SEVILLE  AOAIN— HF.nE  AOAIN  — 
Rift  'aRS  MKTHICA'— THE  CENTRAL  MIDDLE  Ar.Eft  TO  BE  WORE  RAPIDLY 
I'ASKED  OTEB- PROVKSiQAL  AND  LATIX  TRBATWER— THE  '  DE  DtCTAUIKE 
BHYTHMICO '— JOHN  OP  GARLAKDIA — THE  '  LABYRINTHrB '- CRinCAt 
REVIEW  OP  POETB  CONTAIKED  IS  IT— MINOR  RHYTHMICAL  TRACTATEB— 
UKOFPREY  DS  TIHSACF  :   Ria  'NOVA  POETBIA.' 

It  uiay  seem  a  platitude,  but  it  really  has  much  more  of  the 
altitudinons  than  of  the  platitudinous  about  it,  to  eay  that, 
before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  niediiovHl  criticism,* 
it  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  clear  the  mind  of  cant  about 
mediieval  literature.     For  in  no  division  of  this  work  is  such  a 


'  An  At  thi  bagianmg  of  Dk.  U.  t  bnA 
IcM  iilili({mtiun  to  aokD<iwliMljKP  Uuui  At 
th«t  of  Bk.  L,  Ml  her*  aImu  tb«  dimiau- 
tiou  coutiiiuaft.  On  tli9  ^nenU  «uli}»ct 
it  it)>]>rosch«t  zero.  Th^ry  himself  ui 
mors  aketclty  than  himiwir  here ;  art<l 
ha»  pnctiadly  noibing  id  detul  to  nj 


of  koy  on«  akre  RAymotid  LuUj,  who 
doen  not  HUjijily  lu  witli  Nnjlhiug, 
though  h«  btx>ught  Rhetoric,  Uks  other 
mH^iicck,  tiitA  Kin  phUowi|>hio  wbnoe. 
Even  in  regard  V>  io<liviiluula,  it  l>  utiljr 
uo  DftDte  thkt  1  knuw  uf  much  (irr- 
cedent  trcatinenl,  nnd  for  that  p.  fVVw. 
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cautiou  a  more  appropriate  writiug  on  the  door.     On  the  claas- 
.    ical  aud  on  the  modem  sections   it  would   be  a 

Charaetert*'  .  ,  ,      ,      ,       ,     ,  , 

ikto/mrrii-  gratuitous  impertinence.  In  both  of  tneni.  as  here, 
xvt^lifera-  there  is  the  diatiuction  between  linguistic  and  liter- 
ary  criticism,  and  the  further  distinction  between 
literary  criticism  of  different  kinds.  But  in  both  there  are,  as 
there  always  have  been  in  relation  to  tlie  classics,  and  as  there 
sometimes  have  been  in  relation  to  modern  literature,  a  very 
large  number  of  persona  who  are  aware  of  the  crevos^tfs,  and 
who  can  cross  them. 

In  media-val  literature  such  persons  are,  and  for  the  strongest 
reasons,  much  more  to  seek.  Until  recently — it  is  the  greatest 
"  refusal "  and  tlie  greatest  misfortune  in  the  literary  history  of 
the  world — mcdijeval  literature,  which  some,  at  least,  believe  to 
hold  the  keys  of  both  ancient  and  modern,  was  utterly  neglected 
and  contemned.  Then,  for  a  time,  it  was  praised  witliout  full 
knowledge,  or  by  divination  only.  It  is  now  possible  to  know 
much  if  not  most  of  it ;  but  few  are  they  who  are  content  to 
know  it  as  literature.  Not  only  has  it  had  to  go  through, 
all  at  once,  the  usual  diseases  to  which  literary  childhood  is 
obnoxious,  the  petty  grammariiLuUms  whiuli  Latin  and  Greek 
got  over  ia  their  own  time,  the  squabbles  as  to  interpretation 
from  which  the  Renaissance,  to  a  great  extent,  delivered  us  in 
thtiir  case,  and  the  crittcastry  of  the  seventeenth -eighteenth 
centuries,  bat  new  ailments,  diphtlterias  and  influenzas  of  its 
own,  have  arisen  in  "  phonology,"  and  Heaven  knows  what  else. 
Even  this  does  not  e.xliausL  the  list  of  ills  that  wait  upuu  its 
most  unhappy  state.  It  has  been  thought  necessary,  for  political 
and  ecclesiastical  reasons,  to  praise  the  Middle  Ages  a  little 
unwisely  for  a  time,  and  then  (more  recently)  to  abuse  them 
with  an  unwisdom  so  much  greater,  that  one  feels  inclined  to 
relapse  upon  the  mood  of  tlie  real  Mr  Kenelm  Digby  of  The  Broad 
Stone  of  Hmiotir,  and  the  imaginary  Afr  Chaininail  of  Crotchet 
Castle.  Abused  and  extolled  as  "  Ages  of  Faith,"  they  were 
really  ages  of  a  mixture  nf  logical  argument  and  playful  half- 
scepticism.  Kegarded  with  scorn  as  "Ages  of  Ignorance,"  they 
knew  what  they  did  know  thoroughly,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  some  others.     Commiserated  as  Ages  of  Misery,  they^ 
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were  probably  the  happiest  times  of  the  worW,  putting  Arcadift 
aud  Fairyland  out  of  sight.  Patronised  as  Ages  of  mere  pre- 
paration, they  accomplished  things  tliat  we  )mve  toiled  after 
in  vain  for  some  five  hundred  years.  They  have  in  the  rarest 
cases  been  really  nnderfttood,  even  historically.  And  the 
understanding  which  has,  in  tliese  rare  cases,  reached  their 
history,  has  almost  always  merely  scrabbled  on  the  doors  of 
their  literature.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  some  of  whoui 
have  taught  me  all  1  know,  and  whom  I  honour  only  short  of 
tlie  great  originals,     But  they  are  still  exceptions. 

Lest  any  one  should  accuse  me  of  passing  from  criticism  into 
dithyrambic,  let  nie  acknowledge  at  once  that  whatsoever  the 
It*  attitude  Middle  Ages  were  or  were  not,  they  were  certainly 
toeritkimt.  not.  Ages  of  Critieisiu.  They  could  not  —  it  has 
already  been  hinted — have  been  anything  of  the  kind  ;  it  would 
have  ruined  their  business  and  choked  their  vocation  if  they 
had  attempted  to  be  so.  One  mighty  figure  does  indeed  show 
himself  lu  theii-  midst,  to  pass  on  the  torch  from  Aristotle  and 
Longinus,  through  unknowing  ages,  to  Cnleridge  and  Sainte- 
Beuve.  But  their  very  essence  was  opposed  to  criticism  in 
any  prevalence.  The  incorrigible  and  triumphant  (though  or 
because  wholly  unconscious)  originality  which,  in  practice, 
created  the  Komance,  revolutionised  the  Drama,  altered  His- 
tory, devised  a  fresh  Lyric,  would  have  been  constrained  and 
paralysed  in  the  face  of  theory.  At  no  time  can  we  be  so 
thankful  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  School  Khetoric  which,  if 
it  had  been  better,  might  have  done  frightful  harm.  Had  Che 
Italian  critics,  with  their  wnrpings  of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle, 
appeared  in  the  thirteenth  century  instead  of  the  sixteenth,  it 
might  have  been  all  over  with  us.  Tor  the  thirteenth  century 
was  docile:  the  sixteenth,  fortunately,  was  not 

In  one  particular,  however,  the  ctmiparatively  scanty  criticism 
of  the  thousand  years  from  the  sack  of  Home  by  Alaric  to  the 
Importane*  ^f^H  ^^  Constantinople  before  Mahomet,  acquires  a 
t^pnavi^f.  nt,^-  significance.  We  have  hitherto  said  little  alxjut 
the  formal  criticism  of  prosody,  and  for  good  reasons.  The 
Greek,  and  in  a  less  degree  the  Latin,  writers  on  Metric,  are 
interesting,  but  their  interest  is  hardly  literary  at  all,  though  it 
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has  so  much  to  do  with  literature.  Before  we  have  any  finished' 
classical  literature  from  tlieni,  Greek  had  hy  its  own  etiphuia 
acquired,  and  Latin  had  forced  on  itself  by  a  stern  process  o( 
gymnastic,  systems  of  prosody  which,  though  in  the  former 
case  at  least  easy  as  nature,  were  in  both  cHses  simply  a  branch 
of  mathematics.  The  decay  of  Ureek.  the  bursting  by  the 
strong  Itnliim  wine  of  the  earthen  or  leathern  vessel  of  artilicial 
prosody  which  had  so  loug  contained  it,  and  the  rise  of  the  new 
vernaculars,  introduced  a  perfectly  diflerent  situation;  and  the 
criticism,  the  tentative  unscientific  rule-of-thumh  criticism,  of 
prosody  assumed  an  importance,  at  about  the  beginning'  of  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era,  which  it  has  not  lost  on  the  eve  of  the 
twentieth.  But  these  genernl  questions  will  be  further  treated 
at  the  close  of  this  Book  (see  Inlerchapter  Ul)  AVe  must  now 
turn  to  the  details  of  the  actual  history. 

The  standard  collection '  of  Latin  Khetorics  contains  four  of 

very  early  date,  speaking  from  our  present  point  of  view.    The 

,„  oldest,  and,  if  it  were  genuine,  the  most  interesting, 

fvrmut        of  all  in  point  ot  authorsliip,  that  attributed  to  .S. 

t^ork*—  Augustine,  we  shall — for  reasons — take  last.     The 

others,  still  of  great  interest  iu  this  respect,  are  by, 

or  attributed  to,  the  three  greatest  men  of  "  regular  "  letters  in 

the  whole  period  (000-1000),  except  Scotue   Erigena — to  wit, 

Bede,  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  Alcnin. 

Bede.  who  has  also  left  us  work  of  interest  on  metre,*  has 
included  in  bis  works  a  tractate  on  the  Tropes  ami  Figures  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  which  gives  us,  at  least,  a  glimmer  in  darkness. 
His  argument  is  cbarncteristic  of  his  time;  but  nobody  except 
&  churl,  and  an  ignorant  and  foolish  churl,  will  smile  at  it.  The 
Figures  are  the  most  imjfortant  things  in  style;  the  Scriptures 
are  the  most  important  ot  books;  therefore  there  must  be  aa 
good  Figures  in  the  Scriptures  as  iu  any  other  book,  and  better. 
He  uses,  to  prove  his  point,  seventeen  figures  with  examples. 

'  Ed.  Cnji^ruiiiiivr.  p{i.  31$>326 ;  pp.  iinrxM  w  al«o  lu  Uitb  collections.    It  hM 

Sr5-409.      Ell.   Hftlm,  i.    137-121;  ii.  be«D  gUiio«l  kt,  tupn  (pp.  346,  349), 

S05-&&0, 607-618.     Ute  JtArronV  (form-  >nil  will  benoti««dft(pua,  iVra(p.3S0). 

ing  psrt  of  bU  hMitutumtt)  of  Camio-  *    I',  iff/rtt,  p.  403, 
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In  what  follows,  the  chief  point  of  interest  is  that  he  first 
quotes  classical  examples  (chiefly  from  Virgil)  and  then  Scrip- 
tural analogues.  But  he  does  not  by  any  means  eontiue  himself 
to  the  chosen  seventeen. 

The  critical  importance  of  this,  for  its  time  especially,  can 
be  shown  with  little  labour.  The  great  danger,  the  great  cnrse, 
so  to  say,  of  uncritical  reading,  is  the  taking  of  things  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  tlie  neglect  to  analyse  and  ascertain  the 
exact  causes  and  sources  of  literary  excellence.  Now,  in  itself, 
the  comparison  of  the  Bible  and  the  classics,  from  the  hard-and- 
fast  point  of  view  of  a  scholastic  classification  of  Figures,  is  a 
ver}'  smnll  matter — and  not  perhaps  even  a  very  good  matter. 
But  when  these  two  so  diderent  things  are  compared,  from  any 
point  of  view  no  matter  what,  the  curiosity  is  aroused ;  the 
mind  begins  to  consider  what  it  really  does  think  fine  in  this 
and  that;  and  in  liappy  circumstances  and  cases  a  real — in 
any  perhaps  some  approach  to  a  real — appreciation  of  the  good- 
ness of  literature  will  result  Bede  did  not  intend  this— he 
might  have  left  no  pepper  to  any  one  wlm  suggested  it  to  him, 
as  a  consequence  of  liis  work.  But  such  a  consequence  at  least 
might  follow. 

The  references  of  that  great  authority  of  the  early  Middle 
Ages,  Isidore  of  Seville,  to  Khetoric  are  not  copious,  and  are 
chiefly  mode  up  of  the  already  consecrated  tags, 
while  the  subject  is  somewhat  mixed  with  Logic. 
The  orator  is  the  vir  bonus  dieeiuii  pei-itiis ;  the  parts  of  Khetoric 
are  as  usual,  its  kinds  likewise.  The  forensic  side  is  almost 
exclusively   prominent,  and  style    has    hardly  any  attention 

I  at  all.' 
Very  much  more  curious  is  the  dialogue  with  Charlemagne, 
attributed   to  Alcuin   or  Albinus.    The    emperor-king,  in  a 
rather  precious  but  not  inelegant  style,  lieseeches 
'"       instiuction   on    the   point;   and   his  teacher,   with 
grandiosity  suitable   (at  least  on  the  estimate  of  Martianus) 
to  tlie  subject,  protests  that  the  ^park  of  his  little  intellect 
can  add  nothing  to  the  flame -vomiting  light  of  the  emperor's 
'  But  Me  Mow  (p.  400)  for  ntliw  coiitributioiii  of  Itidore  to  oar  aabject* 
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genius,'  but  will  obe^^  his  commands,  Jitda  auHontalem  v^erum. 
Ill  fact,  he  follows  the  usual  lines,  with  occasional  indulgence 
in  the  curiously,  and  rather  barbarically,  but  sometimes  not 
unpleasantly,  ornate  style  which  seems  to  have  pleased  the 
youthful  nations  of  modern  Europe.  Tlie  hard  case^  of  the 
old  Declamations  make  a  considerable  appearance  —  in  fact, 
very  much  more  of  the  dialogue  (which  is  neither  very 
long  nor  very  short)  is  devoted  to  tliis  side  of  the  matter 
than  is  the  case  with  Bede  and  Isidore ;  and  there  Is  evea 
a  slight  glance  into  the  subject  of  Fallacies.  The  passage* 
on  Elocution  may  be  scrutinised,  not  perhaps  with  very  great 
results,  but  with  some  interest  and  profit,  not  merely  be- 
cause it  directly  concerns  us,  but  also  because  one  may  at 
least  hope  to  have  the  atictoritas  vttemm.  qualified  by  a  little 
personal  and  temporal  colour.  From  attention  to  style  comes 
ven\utas  to  the  cause,  aud  diffjiilas  to  the  orator.  It  must 
he  facunda  ei  a2)erta  —  ihat  is  to  say,  grammatically  correct 
and  clearly  arranged  The  best  authors  must  be  read,  and 
their  example  followed.  In  choosing  single  words  (here  the 
characteristic  above -meutioued  may  be  thought  to  appear, 
while  the  sentiment,  and  even  the  phrase,  though  of  course 
not  new,  leads  us  interestingly  on  to  the  great  work  of 
Dante)  we  ought  to  choose  eUcta  et  illuslria.  Metaphor 
(tra}idatio)  brings  ornament ;  as  the  firat  object  of  clothing 
is  to  keep  tlie  cold  out,  and  then  we  make  it  ornamental, 
so,  &c.  In  fact,  metaphor  is  now  quite  common  —  the  very 
vulgar  speak  of  the  vines  "gemming,"  the  harvest  being 
"luxuriant,"  the  crops  "waving":  for  what  can  hardly  be 
described  by  a  "  proper "  word  is  illustrated  by  a  metaphor. 
Metaphors  make  things  clearer,  as  "the  sea  shivers";  and 
sometimes  save  a  periphrasis,  as  "the  dart  Jiifs  from  the 
hand."  But  you  must  be  careful  only  to  use  liouest  metaphors ; 
and  here  the  o]d  illustrations  recur.  Special  figures  are  slightly 
touched,  though  Metonymy  and  Synecdoche  occur.  The  n* 
marks  ou   Composition  are  very  meagre,  chiefly  deprecating 


'   Lied  JUtwunivomo    twi-    §apicHti<i!       style  wherewitli  the  Dvk  Agw  lik«d 
IttMtni  wintitfa  mgenioli  met  ntt  ad-       to  lighten  tJi«ii'  dorkueas. 
dere   po$iit,     Thb    wiui    ihe    kiud   of 
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luaLus,  the  juxtaposition  of  similar  syllables,  •&&  It  is  nol 
unuoteworthy  that  much  more  time  is  spent  on  actual  de- 
livery, that  no  illustrations  from  the  poets  appear,  and  that 
the  piece  finishes  with  remarks  on  religious  and  moral  vir- 
tue, of  great  excellence  in  themselves,  but  tiaving  very  little 
to  do  with  Rhetoric,  save  indirectly  in  the  epideictic  kind. 

But  it  is  unnecessai-y  to  hunt  further  through  the  for- 
mal Khetorics  which  appeared  duriug  the  Bark  and  earlier 
AnotAfr  ^''^^^^  -Agcs,  though  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
imeJc  <^  turn  to  the  subject  in  the  chapter  dealing  with 
"***^-  Criticiam  after  Dante.  Conservative  iu  all  their 
ways,  though  with  a  conservatism  compatible  with  limitless 
expatiation  and  rehandlinir,  these  Ages  were  nowhere  more 
conservative  tlian  in  regard  to  Rhetoric;  and  Martianus  by 
himself  almost  represents  their  manual  thereof.  The  influence 
of  the  Marriftge  of  Philolofjy.  which  is  prominent  at  the  middle 
in  the  Contention  of  PhyUis  and  Flora}  appears  again  at  the 
very  close,  when  Hawes  "  rang  to  even-soug."  and  it  will  dis- 
pense all  but  specialists  from  investigation  under  this  head. 
We  have  seen  how  small  is  its  contribution  to  criticism.  We 
must  therefore  look  elsewhere,  and,  throwing  back  a  little  to 
St  Augustine,  himself  a  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  may  endeavour 
to  trace  and  pick  up,  often  in  bypaths,  such  windfalls  of  ex- 
pression about  literature  as  may  enable  us  to  compose  some- 
tliing  like  a  history,  if  not  of  definite  and  expressed  Criticism, 
at  any  rate  of  Literary  Taste,  century  by  century,  from  the 
fourth  to  the  thirteenth,  through  a  chain  of  now  ahnost  wholly 
Christian  writers. 

It  is  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  Principia  Rhftorkes. 
which  has  been  already  referred  to,  and  whicli  we  have 
St  AHauMinv  "^^^^^  the  name  of  Aurelius  Augustinus,  was  never 
a  prufrMor  Written  or  delivered  by  the  chief  of  the  latin 
qfUk^oric  Fathers,  at  Tagaste  or  at  Carthage,  at  Milan  or 
at    Rome.     The    loss    to    him    is    certainly    not    great.    The 

^  Tliia  Terjr   agreeiiMe   lAtin    vcn*  ecntuiy,  dstc*  ori^ituilly,  it  vuuld  •eeui, 

dtbftU  on  the  nwriu  of  knight*  uid  from  the  twdfth.     It  vany  >«  fouod  in 

vlnrV*  IU  lovem,  wliicli  h»d  no  loiig  ft  Wright's  Poms  of  Walter   MajtM,   \h 

[x>pulitrit.y  thAt  it  WM  jwraplirueH  by  258    (LoDdon,   1S4I,\   or   in    Carmiwt 

ChAjHUui  no  llie  vr«  uf  llie  leventeetitl)  Bvrana,  p.  15S  (Srd  ed.,  Br«dsu,  19M>. 
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treatise,  which  is  short  (some  ten  quarto  pages  in  Cap- 
peronnier),  is  based  upon,  and  apparently  to  a  large  ex- 
tent quoted  or  stolen  from,  Hermagoras,  Cicero's  Khodian 
master.  It  busies  itself  tirst  with  the  nature  of  Bheloric, 
and  the  calumnies  brought  against  it,  and  proceeds  to 
the  examination  of  technicalities,  not  dictionary  -  fashion,  as 
had  lately  become  usual,  but  continuously.  Perltaps  the  sole 
argument  (a  worthless  one  enough,  for  there  were  probably 
ten  thousand  profei^sors  of  Rhetoric  doing  the  same  thing  in 
his  time)  for  the  .Saint's  authorship  is,  that  no  book  could 
better  answer  to  his  own  bitter  description  of  his  worldly 
profession  as  "  selling  words  to  boya." 

But   he   icas  a.   Professor  of  Rhetoric,  and  therefore,  in  a 
way,  of  literature;   and  the  decisive,  because  in   most  cases 

unintentional,  evidence  of  the  CW/fAsiona'  touches 
tolutraflrl  °^^  subject  closelv  and  frequently.  We  can  not  only 
ht/ore  ami     sec  what  was  Augustine's  attitude  to  literature  even 

before  his  conversion,  but  from  his  attitude  to  it 

after  that  event  we  can,  without  raslniess  or  unfair- 
ness, discern  the  causes  which  make  one  huge  and  important 
diWsion  of  late  ancient  and  early  mediteval  literature  —  the 
works  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  —  almost  a  blank  tor 
our  special  purpose. 

That  Augustine  as  a  little  boy  {Con/,,  I.   13)  hated  Greek 
and  loved  LAtin,  especially  the  Latin  poets.'  has  nothing  in 

it  more  marvellous  than  that  any  healthy  English 
fhT&tl^^  boy  should  hate  Latin  and  love  (it  is  to  be 
nioan/rom  hoped  that  he  still  does  love)  £obinMti  Crusoe,  and 
fhiApoifUqr  Gfa/zityr,  and  the  Morte   it  Arthur,  and  the  Faerie 

Qtuene.  And  there  is,  no  doubt,  some  allowance 
to  be  made  for  that  "megalomania"  of  repentance  which 
besets  the  strongly  religious,  in  his  regrets  for  tlie  tears  he 
shed  over  dead  Dido,  neglectful  of  his  own  death  in  life 
as  far  as   the  soul  was    concerned."     But    his    attitude    to 


'  Tha  Klitioiu  of  Um  Oot^fiuwfn, 
Lniiii  aikI  EngliJth,  ktc  m)  nuuwrous 
Ui*t  1  refer  t->  iicne  in  particular,  liut 
quote  honik  Mid  chapter  throogbout. 


'  For  pt>or  little  KiunAti  bojit  bad  no 
prctt  Defoet  or  MwTTkU. 

'  Virgil  WW  of  oourM  inipulmr  every* 
wh«r«.     But,  M  we  1mv«  wen,  he  wm 
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ItteraLure,  hs  expressed  in  this  chapter  and  onwards,  is  sitg- 
gestive  oot  merely  of  religiosity,  but  of  a  certain  antiquarian 
pripgishness.  "Will  not  even  the  "sellers  of  grammar"  con- 
fess that  nobody  knuws  when  ^neas  came  to  Carthage, 
while  the  more  Warned  know  that  he  never  did?  Which 
is  the  more  ugeful,  readitiy  and  writing  prr  at,  or  the  fig- 
ments of  poetry  i  Horner,  though  full  of  "  sweetly  idle 
fiction,"  was  bitter  to  him,  because  he  was  difficult.  And 
then  he  returns  to  the  other  line,  wherein,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, he  had  strong  pagan  as  well  as  Christian  support. 

Do  not  the  poets  assign  vices  to  the  gode,  or  rather  give  the 
divine  title  to  wricked  men  ?  (cap.  16.)  Does  not  Terence 
actually  make  one  of  his  characters  shelter  his  own  sin  under 
Jove's  example?  How  al>surd  it  was,  if  not  worse,  to  have  to 
learn  by  heart  the  wratli  of  Juno  at  her  ill-success  in  thwarting 
j^neas!  Nay,  he  proceeds  to  further  altitudes.  Grammar  is 
more  carefully  observed  than  the  Law  of  God.  Rhetoric  helps 
you  to  do  harm  to  human  beings.  His  own  father  spent 
more  money  than  he  could  afford  on  sending  him  to  Madaura 
and  Carthage  for  education,  but  was  wholly  indiflerent  to  his 
spiritual  welfare  (Book  II.  cap.  iii.)  His  sncceaa  in  the  Rhetoric 
school  (III.  2)  tilled  him  with  wicked  pride.  He  even  liked 
stage  plays;  was  so  wretchedly  rand  as  to  grieve  at  their  false- 
hoods and  shadows,  and  so  wicked  as  to  sympathise  with  the 
imaginary  but  immoral  enjoyments  of  lovers.  He  read  Cicero's 
ffortensiM  with  admiration,  but  for  its  wisdom,  not  its  form. 
His  own  professorship  of  Rhetoric  was  a  "  covetous  selling  of 
tricks  to  conquer,"  though  he  himself  would  not  fee  a  wizard  to 
gain  a  dramatic  prize.  He  wrote  a  treatise.  De  Apfo  tt  Prvjn-io, 
which  we  (like  him)  have  not,  but  which  wa^  evidently,  if 
criticiaxD  at  all,  criticism  in  the  al>stract.  Although  he  refers 
often  (cff.,  V.  7}  to  his  lectures  on  literature,  he  gives  us  hardly 
a  notion  of  his  liteiury  preferences,  estiniates.  views;  and  his 
Mauicha«u  difhcultics,  his  agonies  about  the  origin  of  evil, 

i>l'«d&)1;    popular    ID    KoDMin    Africa.  *oinetim«8  thou^iitil  tlutt  nitich  nf  tlin 

Imcuim  of  tbc  local  }tNtriutiam  (the  origin  of  Buuvkc  maj  ht  tf«c«d  u> 

atroogprt  MDtimcat  <if  Hncieiit  time*)  tliin.     t'or  Afric*,  till  Uw  HaliomeUii 

which  laid  bold  of  ili*  atarjr  of  tbe  Deluge,  iraa  the  UMt  Ut«nr>-  <|uaruir 

lia|i|vi>a   Queen   uf   Carthagv.     I    hnve  vf  the  lat«  Ruuiaii  vrurl<l. 
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seem  to  liave  drawn  him  further  and  further  from  anything 
but  tt  mere  professional  connection  with  tlie  subject.  In  his 
high  eulogiuni  of  Victoriuua  (VIII.  2)  it  can  hardly  bo  said  that 
he  says  a  word  about  his  literature.  In  all  his  allusions  to  his 
Chair  he  constantly  refera  to  the  oratorical,  or  rather  the  de- 
bating and  odvocaliu^,  not  the  literary  aide.  And  what  to  me 
seems  the  most  conclusive  anil  remarkable  point  of  all,  the  long 
discourse  of  sinful,  or  at  least  worldly,  pleasures  with  which  Book 
Ten  closes,  contains  not  a  reference  to  the  pleasures  of  literature, 
which,  as  we  know  from  the  beginning,  he  did  think  ungodly. 
Tliey  have  apparently  not  importance  enough  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  not  merely  in  connection  with  the  pleasures  of 
sense  (where  there  might  be  a  reason  for  their  omission),  but 
along  with  curiosity,  love  of  praise,  fear  of  blame,  vainglory, 
.self-conceit,  and  other  purely  intellectual  temptations.  The 
boy  had  been  channetl  by  Yip^nl  and  Terence — wicked  charms 
he  acknowledges — but  the  man,  though  he  certainly  does  not 
mean  to  deny  their  wickedness,  has  simply  put  them  away  as 
childish  things. 

I  have  thought  it  well  to  be  somewhat  particular  in  regard  to 
this  appearance  of  what  we  coay  call  the  Puritan  attitnde  to 
literature,  in  its  earliest  and  perhaps  almost  itR 
fr^t^to  gi^eatcst  exponent.  It  is  of  course  not  entirely  new 
tM*gaitral  — nothing  indeed  is  ever  that;  and  it  ts  not  merely 
^^rj^Jjj^^'^j^  foreshadowed,  but  to  a  certain  extent  fatliered,  by 
the  Platonic  views  of  poetry,  and  the  Academic  and 
Pyrrhonist  views  nf  literature  generally.  But  these  older 
things  here  acquire  an  entirely  new  character  and  importance — 
a  clmra^^ter  and  an  importance  which  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  merely  matters  of  bistorj*  yet.  Moreover,  as  1  have  hinted 
above,  the  attitude  is  that — \*aried  only  by  the  personal  factor — 
of  all  the  Fitther.'*,  more  or  less,  until,  and  for  some  time  after. 
the  complete  downfall  of  Paganism,  and  of  the  great  majority  of 
ecclesiastical  writers  for  a  thousand  years  later  still. 

Its  justifications,  or  at  least  its  excuses,  have  been  often  put, 
and  must  in  great  measure  be  allowed.  Not  merely  had  it,  as 
has  been  said,  a  most  respectable  pedigree  in  purely  Pagan 
philosophy,  but.  as  a  fighting  creed,  it  was  almost  indispensable 
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to  the  Church  MililauL  Literature,  and  Heathen  religion,  aud 
tho  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  were,  it  might  even  seem,  inextricably 
connected.  If  yoit  wrote  an  epic  you  had  to  begin  with  Jove  or 
some  other  false  god;  if  you  wrote  a  parcel  of  epigrams  it  was 
practically  cU  riyueur  to  accuse  somebody  of  unnatural  Wees,  or 
affect  a  partiality  for  them  yourself.  Rut  even  if  things  had 
been  better — if  there  had  been  no  danger  of  relapses  in  faith, 
and  none  of  the  worst  kind  in  practice — it  was  inevitable  that 
the  pnor  Fine  Arts  should  seem  vain  and  trifling  exercises  to 
that  intense  "otherworldliness"  which  had  come  (as  no  doubt 
it  will  at  some  time  or  other  have  to  corae  again)  as  an  alter- 
native to  secular  absorption  in  things  secular.  To  Aug\i8Cine, 
as  to  monk  and  homilist  long  afterwards,  not  merely  was  the 
theology  of  literature  false,  and  its  morals  detestable,  but  it  was 
— merely  as  occupation — frivolous  and  puerile,  a  tiling  nnworthy 
not  only  of  a  Christian  but  even  of  a  reasonable  being.  We 
sliall  have  to  count  with  so  much  of  this  in  tlie  present  book 
(and  not  there  only)  that  it  seemed  worth  while  to  take  note  of 
it  at  the  outset.  It  probably  did  no  great  harm,  for,  as  has 
been  repeated  more  than  once,  what  was  wanted  was  a  new 
development  of  literature,  as  fresh  and  as  spontaneous  as  pos- 
sible :  and  this  mi;;ht  have  been  more  hindered  than  helped  by 
too  great  a  devotion  to  the  old.  Meanwhile  the  Seven  Liberal 
Art*  were  not  much  interfered  with,  either  by  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins  or  by  their  opponent  Virtues,  and  the  mere  necessities  of 
preaching  and  hoindy-writing,  of  controversy  with  heretics,  and 
of  hii^torical  sumuiarics,  obliged  to  practise  in  the  uiure  suliolastic 
branches  of  literature  itself.  As  for  the  less  scholastic,  they 
came  sood  enough,  and  more  than  well  enough,  as  the  rains 
of  heaven  descended  and  the  wind  of  the  Spirit  blew — the 
Northern  wind. 

In  sucli  a  state  of  mind  literary  criticism,  though  the  fact  is 
not  even  yet  universally  recognised,  is  practically  impossible. 
It  is  the  farthest  stage,  and  to  some  extent  the  converse,  of  the 
famous  fallacy — stated  once  by  a  critic  *  of  great  though  oue- 


'  PMOOck,  ID  Gr^l  OrartQt.  Tb* 
uttcrkDce  w  o<  coune  draioftUe,  nut 
direct,    but    the   charttcter  in    whoM 


mouth  it  a  jiut  otirioualy  eipr 
the  Author's  ventimaiti. 
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sided  ability,  and  prolMbly  accepted,  tacitly  nr  implicitly,  by 
the  majority  of  critics  still — tiiat  a  man  *'  must  take  plensttre  in 
the  tiling  represented  before  he  can  take  pleasure  in  the  repre- 
sentaliuu."  Here  the  assumption  is  that,  if  you  take  pleasure 
in  the  representation,  you  take  pleasure  in  the  thing  repreaeuted. 
And  there  is  more  also.  Xot  only  are  the  subjecls  of  literature 
iu  part  meu  or  devils  masquerading  as  i^ods,  iu  part  men  com- 
mitting more  or  less  shameful  acts  ;  but,  even  when  they  are  in 
themselves  unobjectionable,  they  are  idle  fiction,  there  is  no 
truth  or  usefulness  in  them.  Meu  with  immortAl  souls  to  be 
saved  or  lost  should  at  the  worst  I>e  horrified  at  touching  such 
pitch,  at  the  best  be  ashamed  of  burdening  themselves  with  such 
trumpery.  Great  as  is  St  Augustine's  genius  for  producing 
literature,  one  doubts  whether  he  had  much  taste  for  estimat- 
ing it.  The  story  of  the  famous  pears,  which  he  stole,  comes 
in  rather  fatally  pal.  He  stole  cheni,  he  says,  not  because 
he  waut<jd  them  or  liked  them,  but  because  it  was  naughty 
to  do  it  This,  though  no  uncommon  mood,  is  the  worst  pos- 
sible for  thii  critic.  It  leads  him,  iu  the  same  way.  to  praise 
a  book  or  an  autlior,  not  because  he  really  likes  them,  but 
because  they  are  naughty — the  reverse  of  the  other  fallacy 
and  its  punishment. 

Taking  this  fact  into  consideration,  aud  adding  to  it  the  facta 
alreiidy  glanced  at, — the  sickness  incideutal  to  the  moulting  of 
language,  the  want  of  lielpfuluess  iu  such  ancient  critica  as 
were  likely  to  fall  in  the  writer's  way,  the  increasing  scarcity, 
for  hundreds  of  years,  of  Itouks,  and  other  things  of  the  same 
kind^ — it  will  be  seen  to  liave  been  not  nearly  but  wholly  im- 
possible that  the  Dark  and  the  Early  Middle  Ages  could  pro- 
duce much  criticism — or  any,  strictly  speaking.  The  import- 
ance of  what  they  did  produce,  with  the  much  greater  imiwrt- 
auce  of  the  wholly  new  mnterial  they  offered  (to  be  long 
slighted  by  the  critical  world),  will  be  considered  at  length 
iu  the  Interchapter  succeeding  this  Book.  Iu  the  course  of  tlie 
Book  itself  we  shall  have  to  consider  a  few  rhetorical  and  art- 
poetical  treatise-s,  entirely  in  Latin,  l>etweeu  tiie  sixth  century 
and  the  thirteenth,  the  solitary  document  of  the  Dt  'eulgari 
Kloquio  at  the  central  point  of  the  history,  and  perhaps  some 
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more  RhetoHa  and  Poftics,  now  dealing  in  increasing  measure 
for  uirMJerns  with  the  modern  tongues,  lietween  1300  and  IQOO. 
But  we  Bhall  derive  most  of  our  moterial,  aud  almost  all  the 
more  interesting  part  of  it,  from  incidental  expressions  on 
literary  matters  in  books  nut  professedly  rhetorical  or  critical. 
Aud.  taking  eentui-j'  by  century  and  beginning  with  the  Fifth, 
we  are  lucky  in  tinding  at  once,  in  the  latter  part  of  this,  an 
interesting  aud  huU-famous  writer  who  stands  at  the  gate  of 
the  l>ark  Ages,  but  is  something  of  a  Janus,  avowedly  look- 
ing back  on  classical  times,  and,  Christian  as  lie  is,  admiring 
classical  writers. 

The  literary  references  iu  the  works  of  Sidonius  Apolltnaris^ 
are  pretty  numerous,  and  no  small  proportion  of  them  possesses 
SiHoniH*  direct  or  indirect  critical  hearing.  On  the  rather 
ApotliHoru,  numerous  occasions  when  the  good  count  -  bishop 
puts  a  little  thing  of  his,  in  easy  or  tlebile  verse,  into  his  letters, 
he  by  no  means  seldom  prefaces  or  follows  it  with  a  Utile 
modest  depreciation;  he  has  not  a  few  references  to  books 
and  reading,  and  now  and  then  he  criticises  in  form.  We 
could  therefore  hardly  have  a  fairer  chance  of  knowing  what» 
at  the  very  eleventh  hour  and  fiftieth  minute  of  the  classical 
period,  was  the  general  state  of  literary  taste  in  the  West. 
That  Sidonins  was  a  very  well-read  man,  nut  merely  for  his 
time,  and  that  he  had  access  not  merely  to  most  of  the  things 
that  we  have  but  to  many  that  we  have  not,  is  sufficiently  estab- 
lished by  this  evidence.  Aud  that  he  did  not  merely  read  but 
marked — tlmt  he  endeavowred  to  shape  a  style  for  himself  from 
his  reading — is  equally  certain.  Nor  would  it  be  any  argument 
against  his  critical  competence  that  this  style  is,  if  not  exactly 
harah,  or  even  very  barbarous,  marked  by  the  affectation  aud 
iovolutiou  which  seem  to  beset  alike  periods  of  immaturity  and 
periods  of  decadence,  and  which  were  specially  likely  to  affect 
a  period  of  both  at  once. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  rank  him  very  high.    His  critical  utterances 

have  a  besetting  tendency  to  run  ofl'  into  those  epithet- tickets 

which  have  been  referred  to  more  than  once,  and  which  were 

the  curse  of  the  routine  criticism  of  antiquity.     Still,  he  is  very 

>  Ed.  Pftulut  Moh]-,  Leiiiutf,  18»fi. 
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interesting  both  for  his  position  and  for  his  intrinsic  charecter- 
istics :  and  a  selection  from  the  passages  bearing  on  the  subject 
which  I  have  noted  in  my  reading  may.  as  in  former  cases,  be 
of  service. 

The  very  dedication  of  the  Epistles  to  Constantius  shows  him 
to  us  as  modestly  endeavouring  to  follow,  if  without  presump- 
tuous footsteps,  "the  roundness  of  Symmachus,  the  discipline 
and  maturity  of  Pliny,"  for  he  will  not  say  a  word  of  Cicero, 
referring  only  Lo  an  odd  criticism  of  that  master '  by  Julius  Titi- 
anus,  and  to  an  c^cpression  of  the  school  of  Fronto,  'Hhe  ape 
of  the  orators,"  applied  to  Titiauus  himself.  The  description  *  of 
the  villa  at  Niuies  which,  from  Gibbon's^  introduction  of  it.  is 
perhaps  better  known  than  anytliing  else  of  Sidonius,  includes 
that  of  a  library  containing  religious  works  arranged  in  cases 
among  the  armchairs  of  the  ladies,  and  a  collection  of  profane 
authors  near  the  men's  seats.  Thus  not  merely  Augustine. 
Prudentius,  and  the  Latin  trauKlation  of  Origen  by  Ru6nu6,  but 
Varro  and  Horace,  received  attention ;  while  the  excellence  of 
Rufiuus'  work  is  brought  out  by  a  critical  allusion  to  the  trans- 
lations by  Apuleius  of  the  Pkado,  and  by  Cicero  of  the  De 
Conmn, 

The  metrical  questions  which  were  becoming  of  such  immense 
critical  imparlance,  in  consequence  of  the  impingence  of  ver- 
nacular accent  and  rhythm  on  Latin,  are  frequently  touclied 
upon  by  Sidonius,  not,  of  course,  with  a  full  (that  was  impos- 
sible), but  with  a  fair,  sense  of  their  magnitude.  He  thinks, 
justly  euouHh  (Ep.  ii.  10),*  that  "unless  a  remnant,  at  any  rate,^ 
vindicates  the  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue  from  the  rust  of 
barbarism,  we  shall  soon  have  to  bewail  it  as  utterly  abolished 
and  mndt;  away  with."  And  then  he  justifies  himself  for 
writing  a  "tumultuous  poem  "on  the  church  of  "Pope"'Pa- 
tiens  at  Lyons  in  hendecosyllabics  (which  he  seems  oddly  to 
call  "  trochaic  triplets  "  here,  as  looking  at  the  end  only),  because 


1  Qium  in  ttilo  <putvlari  n«  Juliui 
Tltiftnu*  ntb  maminihu»  3lu»lriuM  fani- 
fftntm  dtgnum  timiiitudine  eaeprntit. 
Kp.  i.  1,  p.  1,  cd,  ciu 

'  Ep.  ii.  9,  p.  «2. 

*  In    a    QOU    to    hit    MCOUOt    (oh. 


ixxri.)  of  the    Emperor  Aviuii,  the 
(Bth«r-b-Uw  of  our  poet  mmI  epistoler, 

*  P.  U  »q. 

*  SiduuiuK  of  course  ium  papa  for 
"  biiliop  "  gei]«rally. 
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he  wished  not  to  vie  with  tho  hexameters  of  the  emineDt  poeto 
Conatanlitm  and  Secundinus. 

There  la  a  glauce  hi  lii.  3,^  which  may  excite  indignation 
ill  the  apostles  of  the  "Celtic  Tlenascence,"  at  the  nobility  of 
Hi*  tiahor-  ^^®  Correspondent  "  dropping  its  Celtic  slough  "  and 
a(<«/MfA«i'  "imbuing  itself,  now  with  the  style  of  oratory,  now 
com/wrwon  ^-^^i^  (iJamg,,^!  measures."  This  was  his  brother-in- 
law  Kcdicius,  son.  of  the  Kmptiror  Avitus.  The  epithets  come 
now  in  single  spies,  now  in  battalions.  In  a  ver)'  interesting 
letter  (iv.  3),  addressed  Clnudiano  s\to  (not,  of  course,  the  poet, 
who  was  dead  before  Sidonius  was  born),  he  says  that  if  the 
"prerogative  of  antiquity"  does  not  overwhelm  hiui  he  will 
refuse,  as  equals,  the  gravity  of  Fronto  and  the  thunder  of 
the  Apuleian  weiglit;  nay,  both  the  Varros,  both  the  Plinya. 
Then,  after  an  equally  hyperbolical  praise  in  detail,  he  addresses 
Ciandian'.s  work  as  "0  book,  multifariously  poUent!  0  lan- 
guage, not  of  a  tliin,  but  of  a  aubili*  niitid  1  which  neither 
bombasts  itself  out  with  hyperbolical  eH'usion,  nor  is  thinned 
to  tamenesB  by  fapfinosis  f"     And  later: — 

"  Finally,  no  one  in  my  time  has  had  such  a  faculty  o(  ex- 
pressing what  he  wished  to  express.  When  he-lannches  out 
against  hia  adversary  he  claims,  of  right,  the  si/mhola  of  the 
characters  and  studies  of  cither  tongue.  Ue  feels  like  Pytha- 
goras, he  divides  like  Socrates,  lie  explains*  like  Plato,  he  is 
pregnant  like  Aristotle ;  he  coaxes  like  /Kschines,  and  like 
Demosthenes  is  wroth ;  he  has  the  Horteitsian  bloom  of  spring, 
and  the  fruitful  summer*  of  Cethegus;  he  is  a  Curio  in  en- 
couragement, and  a  Fabius  in  delay;  a  Crassus  in  simulation, 
and  iu  dissimulation  a  Ciesan  He '  suadea '  like  Cato,  f/i'^suades 
like  Appius,  ;;<Tsuade8  like  Tully.  Yea,  if  wc  are  to  bring  the 
holy  fathers  into  comparison,  be  is  instructive  like  Jerome, 
deetrnctive  like  Loctantius,  constructive  like  Augustine ;    he 


'  P.M. 

'  *<H«"  kppciui  to  bo  better  thMi 
"it,"  M  psrtlj  ft  penouifloktiou  of  the 
buolc,  pftrtljr  •  pulits  ft^/Urtiatt  of  tbe 
fbittcry  from  ttur  luthor. 

*  Or  pertwfM  "expMJAt«i>"  u  betMr 
for  "  expticat "  m  «  cmicrMt  to  impli'vt 
VOL.  I. 


for  Aristotlo. 

*  VenuU  .  .  .  (utiraf,  a  fftTnurit«  oii- 
tltJiMia  of  coucvit  with  Siduniiu.  An 
a1t«m«tivF  cquivKlpiit  for  it  would  i», 
ot  counte.  th«  /rtthitu  of  (fHog  «nd 
the  y/oH)  ot  "uuuuer.  Nur  dues  Uua 
exliautt  tbe  eugj^iled  pain. 

2b 
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tdj/lr  and 
mtlrc 


BOATS  like  Hilary,  and  abates  himself  like  John;  reproves  like 
Basil,  consoles  like  Ciregorv  ;  has  the  flueucy  of  Orositis,  and 
the  compression  of  Rufinus;  can  relate  like  Eiisehius,  implore 
like  Eucheriiis ;  L-hallenges  like  PBiiliuus,  and  like  Auibruse 
perseveres." 

As  for  hymns  "your  cornmatic^  is  copious,  sweet,  lofty,  and 
overtops  all  lyrical  dithyrambs  in  poetical  pleasantness  and  lils- 
,  .  torical  truth.  And  you  have  this  special  peculiarity. 
rriUd^mu  qf  ^n&t  while  Keeping  tlie  feet  of  your  metres,  the 
syllables  of  your  feet,  and  the  natures  of  your 
syllnhles,  you  can,  in  a  scanty  verse,  include  rich 
words  within  its  limits,  and  the  shortness  of  a  restricted  poem 
does  not  banish  the  length  of  a  fully  equipped  prose  phrase: 
80  easily  do  you  manage,  with  tiny  trochees  aud  tinier  pyrrhicf, 
to  surpass,  not  morely  the  ternaries  of  the  tuoIussub  aud  the 
anapiC'St,  but  even  the  fourfold  combination  of  the  epitrite  and 
the  pieon." 

In  this  extravagant,  but  really  interesting  and  important, 
passage,  we  may  probably  see  the  critical  taste  of  the  meeting 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries — of  the  late  classical  and  the 
Dark  ages,  at  its  best  and  most  characteristic.  Although  the 
mere  taste  has  Io.st  the  power  of  distinction,  it  retains  distin- 
guishing formulas.  It  has  learnt,  only  too  much  by  heart, 
certain  stock  ticket- epithets  for  distinguished  writers,  aud  it 
applies  them  fearlessly  andj  -aa  far  as  rnte  goes,  well.  Secondly, 
we  see  that  a  not  unimportant  liabit  of  comparison  had  grown 
up  between  the  old  Pagan  and  the  new  Christian  literature. 
Thirdly,  that  Sidonius  was  well  aware  that  all  poets  of  his  time 
by  no  means  kept  "  the  feet  of  their  metres,  and  the  syllables  of 
their  feet,  and  the  natures  of  their  syllables."  And  fourtldy. 
that  a  lively  sense  of  metrical  qnnlity — of  tlie  effects  that  a 
poet  can  get  out  of  metre — existed  in  liim.  Fortunately,  this 
sense  survived  aud  flonrished:  and  it  had  almost  everything  to_ 
do  with  the  fonnatiun  of  the  prosody  of  the  new  languages. 


>  Ccmtaatiev*.  Thu  word,  mighwUy 
•tnployed  of  tbe  Hltennaii'  tkrctm*  of 
ptfioaMge  and  chonu  in  Tragedy, 
pMsed.  in  rheterion)  w»,  to  Uia  aigniA- 


oatiun  ul  "  oliort-cut "  dBusn  of  |>rMe, 
and  Uter  received  a  H|>ecvit)  afiiilicMtioD 
to  poems  (wpeciallf  liytniM)  in  vwy 
■)iort  liiHHk 
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The  promise  of  the  twelfth  epistle  of  the  same  bonk,^  which 
opens  with  a  picture  of  the  puet-bishop's  son  reading  Terence 
(the //fn/m),  while  his  fnther  expounded  the  parnllel  passages 
in  Meuander'B  ^ETrirp^vtav,  is  not  maintained.  But  the  words, 
Gaius  Tacitus  umis  ex  viajoribus  tuis,  opening  another  letter*  to 
a  certain  rolemins,  bring  us  once  more  close  to  literary  matters, 
thongh  only  to  hear  that  (in  a  characteristic-ally  Sidonian  cal- 
culus) Polemius  might  vaunuish,  not  only  Tucitua  in  omtury 
but  Ausonins  (another,  and  perhaps  more  outhentic.  ancestor) 
in  verse.  If  we  had  a  few  more  details,  the  letter  to  Syaj^riiis 
(v.  5)  on  his  tic^uired  skill  in  German  speech '  would  he  price- 
less; as  it  is,  it  is  rather  tantalising.  But  yet  another  list*  of 
flattering  comparative  ticket*  is  valuable  because  it  refers  in 
the  main  to  lost  autboni.  The  diction  of  Sajmiidufl  is  (am 
clara  tain  spidahilia,  that "  the  division  of  I'aheraon/'  the  gravity 
of  Oallio,  the  copiousness  of  Ilelphidins,  the  discipline  of 
Agroecius,  the  strength  of  Alcimus  and  the  tenderness  of  Adel- 
phias,  the  rigour  of  Magnus  and  the  sweetness  of  Victorius,  are 
not  only  not  superior  hut  scarcely  equal."  And  then,  with  a 
sort  of  apol(^y  for  this  hypcrbotical  catalogue,  he  cites  the 
"acrimony"  of  ijuintiliau  and  the  "pomp"  of  Palladius  as 
perhaps  comparable.  The  sixth  and  seventh  books  are,  the  first 
wholly,  the  second  mainly,  occupied  with  letters  to  bishops,  of 
whose  interest  in  literature  ^idcnins  might  not  be  sure,  or  to 
whom  he  might  not  care  to  parade  his  own.  But  the  eighth" 
opens  with  one  of  those  references  to  the  nasty  critics,  the 
envious  rivals  and  derogators,  who  play  the  part  of  Demadea  to 
Demosthene-s  and  Antony  to  Cicero,  and  of  whose  likea  we 
have  perhaps  heard  from  writers  later  than  the  Bishop  of 
Clermont.  Their  "  malice  is  clear  while  their  diction  is  ob- 
scure," a  play,  of  course,  on  the  double  meanings  of  clarttt  as 
"clear"  and  "illustrious,"  and  of  "obscure"  as  still  observed. 
And  the  third  letter  of  the  same  has  reference  to  an  accompany- 


'P.87.  T.  ss». 

'  /iwwHK  narrat^i  ml  fwanfWNi  atup- 
MDi  MnnOflw  U  Uffmaniti  notUiam 
tnnia  facilUnU  mpvi—e,  pp.  108.  109. 

*Ep.  X.  p.  lU. 

'  Ku  (liKiH  (j.  Rcmoiius  pAlicmon,  » 


T«rjr  f^Dlo^^  very  uroguit,  %qA  <f«ry 
iaiiiiora)  gTMJituwttu  kutt  wchntAmmnljrr, 
who  HDarikhcl  tt"\i\  Tiberiiu  lo  C'Uud- 
iuB,  tAUf^ht  Quiiitiliui,  ftiiil  in  luriitiniic*! 
bjr  Ju^tnd  (r).  4M,  rti.  21S-219). 
•P.  172. 
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ing  translation  of  the  Lift  of  ApoUcnivs,  not  straight  from 
Philostratus,  but  as  Taxius  Victorianua  did  it  from  a  recension  by 
one  Nicomachun — which  the  author  depreciates  as,  by  reason  of 
haste,  a  confused  and  headlong  and  "  Opic  "  translation,  thrown 
out  in  a  rough-and-ready  draft. 

Tlie  eleventh^  contains  a  much  longer  critical  passage,  of 
something  the  same  character  as  that  quoted  and  analysed^ 
A  tltiibemte  al>ove.  Tlie  death  of  a  certain  Lanipridlns  giv« 
cntiqtu.,  Sidonius  an  opportunity  of  copying  one  of  the 
little  things  above  noted,  which  had  been  composed  in  the 
lifetime  of  its  subject,  instead  of  an  elegy,  and  of  praising 
the  Ciceronian,  Yirgiliau,  Horatian,  and  other  accomplishments 
of  that  subject  as  usual.  A  prose  eulogy  followfr — a  passa^ 
among  the  best  of  its  author's  for  the  real  feeling  and  foi 
of  its  descant  on  the  ntcessitas  abjecta  naacendi,  vitendi  mis 
dura  vwnendi,  in  which  we  hear  approaching  the  true 
Medireval  tone.  The  praise  is  by  no  means  unmixed  as 
far  as  character  goes ;  it  only  approaches  panegyric  when  it 
comes  to  the  literary  part.  In  orations,  it  seems,  the  defunct 
was  "keen,  round,  well  composed  and  well  struck  off,"*  in 
pocma  "tender,  good  at  various  metres,  and  a  cunning  crafts- 
man." His  verses  were  "  very  exact  but  siugtilarly  varied  both 
in  foot  and  measure,"  his  hendeca syllables  were  "  smoi>th  and 
knotless,"  his  hexameters  "detonating^  and  cothurued  {titled 
for  the  buskin)" ;  his  elegiacs  "  now  echoing,  now  recurrent,  now 
joined  at  end  and  beginning  by  jinadiplosis "  (tlie  "turn  of 
words"  in  which  the  decadence  bettered  Ovid).  In  his  "cthica 
dictio"  (probably  equal  to  "ethopoeia")  he  did  not  use  words 
as  they  came,  but  selected  "  grand,  beautiful,  carefully  polished  " 
ones.*  In  controversy  he  was  strong  and  nervous,  in  satire 
careful^  and  biting,  in  tragic   passions   fierce  or  plaintive,  in 


1  p.  ISS  »q. 

'  Anr,  rotnmlut,  eomjiotitut,  exmt- 
fui.  I  am  never  quite  certaiu  whether 
thoM  Sidonian  oollocftUQnd  (see  nboTv. 
p.  as.'i  nule)  ouftht  not  to  b«  tuken 
in  pAin  M  aatittielic  ()<iu)-ile  epitliel-. 
"  roiuitl  b  ita  kecnn^Hs,  And  well 
ktniak  nff  In  it*  i.-omtKM>iliua." 


'  Ctfpaittei, 

*  Here  (lo«>t  8idouiu«  (tltougli  kll  un- 
kuomng,  hi  llie  ntie  cmmt  (.■ertninly,  io 
the  other  fttl  hutcsruUul;}  repcM  Lon- 
glnun  ftn(3  &nttcifAt«  Daiite — a  cry  of 
the  child  in  the  night. 

'' Soflicitiit,  periuipt  "utiTelj  hat- 
swing"  his  enemy. 
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comic  urbaae  and  multiform,  in  his  Tescennines  showing  the 
bloom  of  spring  (we  know  this  Euphuism)  in  his  words,  the 
warmth  of  summer  in  his  wishes;  watchful,  economical,  and 
"  carminabund  "  '■  iu  bucolics,  and  in  Georgics  so  rustical  as  to 
have  nothing  clownish  about  him.  His  epi^^ms  aimed  not 
ab  abundance  hut  point ;  they  were  not  shorter  than  a  distich 
or  longer  than  a  quatrain;  they  were  uot  seldom  peppered, 
often  honeyed,  always  salt.  He  followed  Horace  in  swift 
iambics,  weighty  choriambics,  supple  Alcaics,  inspired  Sapphics. 
In  short,  into  whatever  form  of  expression  his  mind  carried 
him,  he  was  subtle,  apt,  instnicted,  most  eloquent,  a  swan  like 
to  soar,  with  wings  only  inferior  to  those  of  Horace  himself  and 
Pindar.  And  envious  fate  has  left  us  uot  a  note  of  ttiis  swan's 
Bong  J  ^ 

We  may  close  the  account  of  the  Sidonian  criticism  in  proso 
with  a  mere  reference  to  the  curious  list  of  syntbolic  gestures 
and  features  of  the  philosophers  in  ix.  9.  His  poems  need  uot 
detain  us ;  but  reference  shuuM  also  be  made  to  the  verae  en- 
closure in  Epist.  ix.  13,  containing  glosses  on  difFerent  metres* 
and  poetic  forms ;  to  the  exposition  of  "  recurrent "  verses  in  the 
succeeding  letter,  as  well  as,  in  the  Cami-na,  to  the  Ions  list, 
with  critical  remarks,  of  authors  in  ix. ;  to  the  very  interesting, 
and  to  this  day  sound,  justification  of  the  introduction  of  exotic 
words  and  neologisms  when  necessary,  in  the  prose  preface  to 
xiv. ;  and  to  a  crowd  of  literary  references  in  xxiii. 

I  have  been  somewhat  copious  in  dwelling  on  the  bishop- 
count-poel,  because  he  is  infinitely  the  most  valuable  docu- 
ment that  we  have  as  to  the  high  water-mark  of  the 
state  of  critical  kuow!ed(;e  and  opinion  with  which 
the  Dark  or  Earlier  Middle  Ages  started.*     We  have  in  the  last 


Ca«9iodorus. 


t  This  ii  R  word  m  delight/ul  in  il> 
ulf  tHAt  I  h&ve  nu  lieju^  t/t  acteiupt 
trMiBlstiiM).  "  C«rolUiig,"  I  •uppcwe, 
would  coioe  ntareiit. 

*  The  p— lage  ooctftinn  many  curioiM 
detftHa  ikWiut  this  not  whally  Admir- 
ttaleCrichton,  who  wMat  liuC  atrnngled 
hj  hU  aUve*.  Th«  de»cri|)tj<ni  of  the 
d««d  body  UiA  its  wletit  twUmoo;  ta 
Um  crime  —  jftrotintu  argumMto  ,fii*f« 


tivUta  tvti$t  omfV  prattibemntet,  H  m 
ohruUy  wlta  no«  Minora  tW  rtttiffia 
qvam  dolorit — b  vivid,  nod  dow  not 
oam|«r«  too  badly  armi  with  Uie  gr«at 
picture  of  Qlouoeater'a  corpse  in  Nmry 
VI. 

>P.3Sa. 

*  Indeed,  nuch  a  pasaafce  a«  the  eUb- 
urate  critic-ieio  of  ttie  literary  work  of 
LAmpridiu*.  however  exitggm^twl  and 
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book  examined  the  chief  text-book  of  formal  grammar  aud 
Khet-ui'ic,  that  of  Martianiis,  with  which  they  were  already 
provided,  and  we  need  only  glance  at  two  other  staudards  o£, 
theirs,  Boethius  and  Cassiodonis,  who  come  close  in  time 
Sidonius,  and  probably  to  Martianus  likewise.  Casaiodoras 
wrote,  like  Capella,  on  the  Liberal  artfi,  though  in  a  manner  at 
once  informal  and  less  fantastic,  and  his  iuthteuce  in  encourag- 
ing the  frequenters  of  the  mediaeval  acriptarium  to  cop^ 
ancient  manuscripts  deserves  eternal  gratitude.  But  I  havi 
not  yet  discovered  iu  him  much  material  for  our  special' 
inquiry. 

Nor  is  the  great  name  of  Boethius  here  as  great  as  elsewhere. 
He  wrote,  indeed,  on  rhetorical  loci,  and  the  author  of  the 
metres  in  the  Consolatio^  deserves  no  mean  place  in 
creative  literature.  But  if  he  had  taken  any  really 
keen  critical  interest  in  books,  for  their  form  as  distingui8he<l 
from  their  matter,  it  muat  have  appeared  in  the  Cuiisolntio 
itself.  Ou  the  contrary,  as  everybody  knows  who  has  ever 
looked  at  the  book,  it  begins  with  Philosopliy  packing  the 
Muses  off  Hs  "strumpets  and  iiitfrmaidens"  iu  a  tone  half- 
auggestivo  of  Plato  a  little  the  worse  for  Augustine.  And 
though  the  "  suasion  of  sweetness  rhetorien "  la  afterwards 
patronisiugly  spoken  of  (Book  II.,  Prase  i.),  and  Homer  with 
the  honey-mouth,  Lucan,  and  others  are  quoted,  yet  Rlietoric  is 
expressly  warned  that  "  she  goeth  the  right  way  only  when 
she  forsaketh  not  »iy  statutes."  Moreover,  the  beautiful  metre 
Veia  Neritii  dvcis  is  a  merely  moral,  aud  ahnost  merely  allegori- 
cal, playing  on  the  story  of  Circe. 

We   can,  however,  see   from   t)ie   comparison  some   useful 


out  of  fticuH,  U  Iff  ijutte  |jiiceI«»B  vatu<^ 
to  a.  It  i*  the  kind  of  tKing  of  which 
we  hkve  only  ttm  littie  from  cUraieal 
uti'iuitT,  aod  if  it  were  not  for  Uie 
H«)icftnuMnaD  Rml  LuiiKiaui.  alioutd 
h&re  quit«  nofuliy  littlr.  lb  u  ihe 
Iciod  of  thing  of  which  we  luvt  u 
nearly  w  piiMi)>le  aaUiiug  from  the 
Middle  Agm,  uid  fauxlly  MiythiQg,  of 
tquai  ilirectneu  to  the  individual,  from 
(tie  Keiuuauooe ;  while,  though  it  Km 


lie^D  (ilentiful  «ii<>uKh  lor  the  iMt  two 
huijHrcd  aud  fifty  yoani,  «ud  e«peeifelly 
for  the  lut  hundred,  the  rrry  kbund- 
aiioo  of  it  dimiDiAhea  the  iodixidual 
«gaiSc«nc«  of  the  exprewiona. 

■  I  UM  the  ftfireeaUe  VtfionuD  «di- 
tiiMj.  Leydeu,  1871.  Nu  apology,  I 
think,  ie  needed  in  thiit  tiutatice  for 
not  tuakioK  my  own  tranalatioos,  but 
partly  cooTeyins  Cbauoera 
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things.  The  stock  of  actual  erudition  possessed  by  at  any  rate 
OHtimi  aUi-  ^^^  perBons  was  considerable ;  bat  the  number  of 
ludt  tffthe  these  persons  was  not  very  large,  and  both  the 
\jiftA  ctniHry.  ..  yg^^jjant "  iUclf '  and  :t«  accomplish raents  were 
likely  to  decline  and  dwindle.  The  new  vernaculars  were 
already  assuming  importance ;  men  were  likely  *  to  bo  chosen 
for  positions  of  ecclesiastical  eminence  (almost  the  only  ones 
in  which  study  of  literature  was  becoming  possible),  because  of 
their  bilingual  skill,  or  to  be  driven  by  such  positions  to  study 
of  the  vernacular.  And  this  bilingualism  was  likely  not  merely 
to  barbarise  even  their  I^tin  style,  but  to  draw  them  away  from 
the  study  of  classical  I^tin,  and  still  more  Greek.  In  regard  to 
tiie  latter,  we  see  further,  from  two  passages  of  Sidonius  quoted 
above,  that  persons  of  very  considerable  education  were  apt 
to  use  translations  of  the  Greek  fathers,  as  well  as  of  Pagan 
writings,  in  preference  to  the  original.  Yet  again  we  see  that 
even  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  the  time  (and  Sidonius 
himself  may  certainly  claim  that  distinction)  were,  on  the  one 
hand,  more  and  more  ncquicsciny  in  what,  to  borrow  Covenant- 
ing phraseology,  we  may  call  the  "btsuumbiag,  deadening,  and 
soul -destroying  "  list  of  ticket-epithets  :  and,  on  the  other,  were 
grailually  losing  a  sense  of  the  relative  proportions  of  things— of 
the  literary  ratio  of  patristic  to  classical  literature,  and  of  the 
productions  of  their  own  day  to  those  of  the  great  moatera, 
whether  classical  or  patristic.  And  thirdly,  we  see  that  even  so 
careful  a  metrical  student  as  the  Bishop  of  Clermont  was  .<iuc- 
cumbing  to  the  charm  of  "recurrent"  verses,  acrostics,  telestics, 
and  all  the  rest  of  iL 

Ou  the  other  hand,  this  process  of  "losing  grip"  is  very  far 
from  the  state  in  which  we  find  it  by  the  time  that  we  are  in 
full  Middle  Age :  and,  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil,  the  glorious 
hotch-potch  of  that  period  is  still  distant.  Virgil  is  not  yet  an 
enchanter  or  anything  like  it:  he  and  liis  works  are  perfectly 
well  placed  in  their  proper  literary  and  historical  couiiections. 
If.  on  the  side  of  form,  there  is  perhaps  already  a  rather  perilous 
tendency  to  see  no  very  great  difference  between  Orosius  and 


'   V.  gupra,  p.  884,  •ad  note.  wli»t    l«i«r,    ut 

'  Aa  ill  the  weU>knowti  com*,  Home-       MuinmolAOiu. 
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Li«7,  there  is  Done  to  put  Dares  (who  probably  did  not  exist) 
on  a  level  as  an  authority  witli  Homer,  or  above  hiui,  in  point 
of  matt«r.  And  while  the  fftbles  about  Alexander  probably  did 
exist,  men  of  education  did  not  think  of  mixing  them  up  with 
the  facts. 

The  most  favourable  sign  of  all,  however,  is  that  metrical 
solicitude  which  has  been  already  more  tlian  once  referre<l  to. 
The  anxiety  which  Sidonius  shows  to  suit  liis  metres  to  his 
subject  would  do  credit  to  a  much  belter  poet  in  a  much  more 
"enlightened  *'  age  :  and  it  is  suruly  not  fantastic  to  see  in  his 
constant  reference  to  success  or  failure  in  adjusting  "  syllables 
to  feet,  and  feet  to  measures,"  that  the  difference  of  the  classi- 
cal prosody  from  the  newer,  half-accentual  quantification  even 
in  Latin,  and  from  the  vernacular  rhythms  sounding  all  over 
Europe,  was  forcing  itself,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  on  his 
mind.  And  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  to  construct 
and  perfect  new  prosodies,  in  Latin  and  in  the  vernaculars  alike, 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  critical-practical  problem  that  the 
Middle  Age  liad  before  it 

The  sixth  century  has  even  fewer  lights  among  its  gathering 
gloom;  in  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  a  kind 

The  -♦uyA—  of  rally  of  torches  is  made  by  Isidore  and  Bede. 

f'hhjentiua.  Xhcre  are,  however,  two  authors  at  least  in  the 
sixth  who  are  full  of  significance,  even  if  that  significance  be 
too  much  of  a  negative  kiud.  These  are  the  African  gram- 
marian Fulgentius,  with  his  ExfXisilio  VirgiiiaTia,  probably  in  the 
earlier  half,  and  the  poet-priest  Venantius  Fortunatus,  certainly 
in  the  later. 

Fulgentius '  holds  something  like  a  position  in  the  history  of 
Allegory,  being  not  iufrequently  breveted  with  the  rank  of  go- 
between,  or  the  place  of  fresh  starting-point,  between  the  last 


I  Fsbiux  PkncUdM  Fulgvntiua  (to 
dMerib«  vrbotn  in  tppi'«)>rial«  e{>itbct 
would  rM|uire  the  |«u  «ud  iuk  of 
lUUoa,  though  hii  r«c«Dt  editor  r»y 
thAt  the  i»}%*cMndHtn  opvt,  m  Kcifler- 
»ch«UI  hnd  caIM  it,  hxl  become  to  bim 
jMtvndutimum   in    |/erfonDU)c«)    ukiI 


to  bt  buried  in  Uie  ilylAnjfr^Ai 
Latiiti.  The  beQATolenoe  of  Hen- 
Teubner  biu  however  tD«de  htm 
ftcccMible  Mpwmt«ljr,  or  rather  with  • 
dim  little  brace  of  Mtvllite  FulgenUj 
(ed.  Helm,  Uipnc,  1898). 
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development  of  the  purely  classicnl  allegory  in  Claudian,  and 
the  thick  -  comiug  allegoric  faDcies  of  the  early  Christian 
homiliBts  and  comnientatoTB,  which  were  to  thicken  ever  and 
spread  till  the  full  blossoming  of  Allegory  in  the  Jin?nanrc  of 
tht  Most,  aud  its  busy  decadence  thenceforward.  Unluckily, 
Allegory  was,  as  we  have  seen,  no  novelty  in  criticism  ;  but 
rather  a  congenital  or  endemic  disease — and  Fulgentiua  only 
marks  a  fresh  and  furious  outburst  of  it.  Virgil,  a  favourite 
everywhere  in  the  late  Roman  world,  was,  it  has  been  said,  an 
especial  favourite  in  Africa:  and  Fulgentius  would  appear  to 
have  given  the  reins,  not  exactly  to  the  steed,  but  to  the  ass,  of 
his  fancy,  in  reference  to  the  Mautuon. 

Tiie  writings  of  the  Fulgentian  clan  (none  of  which,  fortun- 
ately, is  long)  consist  of  ( 1 )  three  books  of  Mitotogia-  {Mifthol- 
Thtyal-     °9^)'  ^^  (2)  the  £rp09itic   VinfUifintc  Contimnlim 
iftntii  and    xraindujn  Philomjihoi  Mornlrs  which  ia  our  principal 
thtirbooka.  j^jjj  gj^j  ^^  ^gj  ^  shorter  E.'-positw  Sermonum  Antu 

guorum,  attributed  to  Fabius  i'lanciades  Fulgentius,  who  was 
probably  of  African  birth,  and  probably  lived  in  the  early 
sixth  century;  of  (4)  a  tractate,  Ik  ^■£tatiius  Mitndi  el  Homijiis, 
attributed  to  Fabius  Claudius  Gordtanus  Fnlgentins;  and  (5) 
of  a  note  on  the  TUthaid  of  Statins,  attributed  to  Fnlgenlius, 
Saint  and  Bishop.  The  personalities  of  these  persons  are  to  the 
last  degree  unknown;  and  it  is  very  nncertain  whether  tliey 
were  in  reality  one  or  two  or  three.  The  books  we  may  best 
cite  as  1,  2,  3.  4,  5. 

4  is  far  better  written  and  more  sensible  than  the  others ; 
but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  subject.  3  is  a  short  list 
(sixteen  pages  and  sixty-two  articles)  of  notes  on  out-of-the- 
way  words  {iihstrtisi  »rnn<frus),  where  it  is  curious  to  find  among 
really  unusual  locutions— /nV^Kifin',  mggntndaria,  tittivilitium, 
and  the  like — such  to  us  everyday  ones  as  probUnui  and  unctio. 
2  and  6  concern  our  business,  equally  in  substance,  unequally 
in  importance  and  extent,  and  to  understand  them  both,  it  is 
desirable  to  read  1  at  least  cursorily,  although  it,  like  them,  is 
a  tissue  of  appallingly  barbarous  Latin — enshrining  allegorical 
inlerpretatious  as  ridiculous  as  the  most  absurd  in  the  GetUi 
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SotfMnoTum}  and  derivations  which  in  their  sheer  serious  in- 
sanity aurpaes  the  most  promising  efforU  of  the  clever  nnd 
sportive  schoolboy  in  the  same  kind.  As  no  one,  I  thuifc,  who 
reads  this  book  will  regard  ine  as  a  detractor  of  the  Dark  and 
Middle  Ages,  I  may  speak  here  without  fear  and  without 
favour. 

Having  surveyed  Mythology  from  the  point  of  \iew  of  the 
most  grovelling  allegury,  etynioli^icaUy  assisted  by  such  fanciea 
_,   _  as  that  Teiresias  (Xoresias  in  his  spellius)  is  derived 

Tht  Super  ^  ,  ..        i 

TIu>bikid«n      from  tluros  and  (ron,  meaning  "  eternal  summer,   and 

«"'' Kx^itio  that  Vlixes  Greece  {it  will  go  near  to  be  thought 
shortly  that  Fulgentius  knew  less  Greek  than  Shake- 
speare) is  "quasi-ofon  jvtms  id  est  omuium  peregrinus."  Fulgentiua 
seems  to  have  turned  to  literature.  If  he  also  wrote  the  note 
ou  tiie  TJubaid  attributed  to  the  Sainted  Bishop  (and  it  is 
very  much  in  the  same  style),  he  con^ned  himself  lo  a  brief 
argumeut  of  the  story,  with  a  few  etymologies,  such  as  "  Crton, 
quasi  cremtni  omnia,"  and  a  short  preface.  In  tliis  he  tells  us 
that  he  "can  never  without  grand  aminiration-  retract  the  in- 
investigable  prudence  of  the  poets,  and  the  imoiai^iescible  vein 
of  their  genius":  and  having  thus  px-epared  rejoicing  for  the 
heart  of  the  IJmousin  scholar  nine  hundred  years  ahead,  he 
sets  the  fashion  to  Lyly  by  observing  "Uiligit  puer  nucem  ad 
Indum  integram  :  sapiens  autem  et  ndultus  frangit  ad  guslum."^ 
But  this,  though  not  insignilicant,  is  a  slight  thing. 

The £j:posiiw  Vii-giluina  or  Viiyiliana  ContincTitia  (this  word 
being  late  Latin  for  **  contents")  is  itself  not  long:  it  fills, 
witli  apparatus  eritunis,  some  five-and -twenty  pages.  If  it  were 
not  written  in  a  most  detestable  style,  combining  the  presence  of 
more  than  theafteclationaud  barbarism  of  Martianus  with  a  com- 
plete absence  of  his  quaintuessand  fulI-bluode<l  savour,  it  would 
be  rather  agreeable  lo  read :  even  as  it  is,  it  is  full  of  interest. 
We  catch  Virgil  in  mid-flight  through  the  void,  from  that  poei- 


^  Somn  of  tliB  monU  at  lh«  Gesta 
lot  of  coune  itot  tn  tlie  leMt  ridicu- 
Iouh:  1>uC  uther»  "  be&r  tlie  bell"  in 
Uint  rctpvct. 


*  The  forniB  ammiratia,  kim/d,  Ac, 
ut  inCerMtitig  w  allowing  Lktin  in  it» 
trftnafomiktton  to  Rotwuioe. 
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tion  of  uuiversal  expoueut  of  sober  literary  art  which  we  have 
seen  him  occupy  witli  Macrobius.  to  his  rank  as  beneficent  en- 
chanter a  few  centuries  Inter.  The  Bucolics  and  CIiMjrgics  are 
full  of  8uch  Phisica.  Si-creta,  such  mistua'  i-atiojies,  that  they  are 
actually  dangerous  to  toucl].  He  has  passed  over  the  iTitenia 
viaccra  nullim pa-iu-  artis  In  these  books.  In  tlie  first  Eclogue 
he  has  physically  summed  up  the  three  lives  tactive,  cout«m- 
plative,  and  enjoying);  in  the  fourtli,  he  is  a  prophet;  in  the 
fifLh,  H.  priest;  in  the  sixth,  partly  a  musician,  partly  a  physi- 
ologist ;  in  the  seventli,  hoOmiccn  rfinamiii  UiujU,  he  has  touched 
the  power  of  boiany  ;  *  in  the  eigiith  he  has  pointed  out  magic 
and  the  apotclesniatic  of  the  musician;  combining  this  with 
t\ii>hcniesvi,-  in  the  ninth. 

lu  the  first  Gcor^ic  he  is  throughout  au  astrologer  aud  tliea 
a  "eufemetic"  ;  in  the  second,  a  physiologist  and  medical  man  ; 
in  the  third,  wholly  an  arnspex  ;  and  in  the  fourth,  ia  to  the 
fullest  musical.  But  Fulgentius  will  not  meddle  furtlier 
with  the  details  of  these  books ;  and,  after  a  breathless  and  in- 
tricate prologue,  attacks  the  ^neid  in  a  manner  easily  to  be 
conjectured  from  what  has  been  said.  Every  word,  every 
syllable  almost,  of  the  first  line,  is  tortured  to  yield  an  allegory  ; 
the  account  being  thrown  into  the  form,  first  of  a  dialogue  be- 
tween poet  and  interpreter,  and  then  of  a  long  speech  from  the 
former.  Achjites  is  "  Gnece  quasi  aco^utos  id  est  trislitiie  con- 
Buetudo."  lopas  is  "quasi  tiopas  id  eat  tacituniitas  puerilis." 
The  progress  of  the  story  is  the  growth  of  human  life.  The 
wanderings  uf  the  first  three  books  are  the  tales  that  amuse 
youth;  the  fourth  shows  how  love  distracts  early  manhood;  the 
fifth  displays  it  turning  lo  generous  e.xercise8 ;  the  sixth  is  deep 
study  of  nature  and  things;  the  rest  active  life.  And  if  any- 
body wishes  to  know  why  Turnus'  charioteer  was  called 
Metiscus,  "  Metiscos  euim  Gnece  est  ebriosus." 


'  It  !•  VR7  ftgreMblc  to  Me  how  tli« 
poor  oopjriit  of  om  MS.,  utterly  mm- 
pluwed  by  tlie  leAroing  <>f  Fulgeutiu*, 
bu  axoogibileil  tlie  I>)«>mikI  vrordi 
"  toukioendi  muniiL" 

3  Thb,    (liMDUiigUd    from    rwiuut 


rocft  m/iili  in  the  MS.,  u  probably 
niKd  in  uue  nf  tlie  *enaM  which  tt/fnttia 
mor«  prupftrly  hmn  in  cl*Hicikl  OrMk, 
"lituridoul    writiug."     "|>niy«r     «diI 
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It  caDnot  be  nocessnry  to  say  much  of  this,  which  speaks  for 
itself ;  it  is,  as  we  sAid  at  first,  the  intellcctus  (or  rather  the 
want  of  intellect)  sibi  pcnaiisus  and  expatiating  unchecked. 
Qiii  Vaimc  le  sinir  ! 

Venantiiis  Honorins  Clementianus  Fortunatus  *  (for  a  plethora 
of  names  was  as  characteristic  of  the  Latin  as  of  other  decad- 
VtiMutint  ences)  is  a  much  more  interesting  figure,  and  hia 
Forimatug.  critical  importance,  if  less  direct,  is  not  really  in- 
ferior. He  goes  in  the  general  literary  memory  with  Sidonitis, 
as  tlie  twin-light  of  not  yet  wholly  barbaric  Gaul ;  and  he  had 
probably  more  original  poetic  gift  than  his  predecessor.  At 
least,  I  can  find  nowhere  in  Sidonius  anything  approaching  the 
throb  and  thrill  of  his  two  great  and  universally  known  hymns. 
Fange  Lintpia  and  Vezilla  Regis — the  earliest,  perhaps,  to  attain 
thtit  ineffable  word-music  of  hymn-Latin,  which  is  entirely  in- 
dependent of  mere  tune,  mere  setting,  and  which  is  not  only 
equal  lo,  but  independent  of,  the  choicest  sound-music  of  either 
ancient  or  modern  verse  He  was  also  a  livelier  writer ;  and 
though  he  hns  made  oven  further  progress  in  the  direction  of 
atfectaltou  and  bombast,  these  things  rather  add  a  piquancy, 
if  not  to  his  painful  official  praises  of  Queen  Brunebault,  at 
any  rate  to  his  expression  of  his  half-pious,  half-human  affec- 
tion for  Kadegund  tlie  Queen  and  Agnea  the  Abbess,  hiB 
account  of  the  sad  results  when  the  hospitable  Mummolenus  • 
would  make  him  eat  too  many  peaches,  and  hia  admirable 
description  of  his  sail  on  the  Moselle. 

Moi-eover,  he  was  certainly  accomplished  in  all  the  learning 
of  his  time.  He  could  even  write  very  fair,  if  not  delightful, 
sappliics.  And  he  is  not  to  be  treated  with  the  scornful  con- 
tempt wliieh  some  have  heaped  upon  him,  merely  because  he 
composed  (with  an  umoaut  of  labour  which  makes  one's  brain 
and  eyes  ache  to  think  of)  acrostics  and  cross-poems  of  various 
degrees  of  artificiality.  He  has  one  marvellous  structure  of 
the  latter  kind,'  in  which  not  only  do  the  frame-letters  of  the 

'  Eli.    tp  Tw'i»   [iatU  —  the  jiniw   by  no  fiM  known  to  preAcli  in  Freacb. 

R  teo  ftiid  the  verm  l;;  1).  Krutch —  "  Tart  1.  p.  30.     Another  de«igii  cA 

MDOng  l-liff  AfonuinKtiia  Oerrttntrut  Hi*'  unly    mirror    iiitnc&c*)',    )jut   ii<)l   fully 

IoWm  [Berlin,  1S81-&5}.  aUed  in,  Appeara  *  little  iMer. 

'  Kot  th«  IU»hoi>  Bftarirftnli  Taidoub 
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scheme  inaku  sense,  but  correspoudeuces,  interwoven  in  llie  text, 
trace  out,  also  in  sense,  a  sort  of  cross  pnti'e,  as  thus : — 


\ 


■ 

A 


.^ 


y 


y 


\  1 


Here  the  dots  represent  (though  they  are  fewer)  letters  doing 
double  duty,  as  part  of  sentences  straight  across,  and  lu  the 
lines  of  the  figure  itseU.  "  The  grace  and  liberty  of  the  com- 
position," as  some  one  sfiys,  may  indeed  l>e  lost  in  such  intrica- 
cies, yet  are  they  not  in  themselves  unliterary  as  a  pastime. 

It  must,  however,  be  most  frankly  confessed  that  the  literary 
expressions  and  references  wliicli  we  find  in  Fortunatus  are 
(in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  has  so  often  to  be  used  iu  this 
part  of  our  work)  "  teU-tale<." 

The  Preface  of  liia  Poems,^  addressed  to  Pope  Gregor)*.  opens 
with  a  somewhat  emphatic  and  intlated  laudation  of  the  great 
men  of  letters  of  old,  who  were,  we  learu,  "  provident  iu  in- 
vention, serious  in  partition,  balanced  in  distribution,  pleasant 
with  the  heel  of  epilogues,  fluent  with  the  fount  of  bile, 
beautiful  with  succise  terseness,  adorned  from  head  to  foot 
[literally  "alike  crowned  and  buskined  "]  with  tropes, paradigms, 
periods,  epicheiremes,"  wliich  gives  us  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what 
seemed  to  Fortunatus  to  be  literature.  It  contains  also  some 
touches  of  the  "  Italic"'  writer's  contempt  of  th'tse  who  "make 


'  Part  L  p.  1. 

*  KOTtunKtUH    weiUM    Xa    liavo   becu 
carefully    atjied    Preabyt«r    Jtaiictt$, 


Cf.  "  KomftDw  ■'  twiuw. 
at,  or  l)«ar,  Invmo. 


He  WM  boru 
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no  distinction  between  the  ahriek  of  the  goose  and  the  song  of 
the  swan,"  who  Love  "  the  harp  buzzing  barbarous  InodA."  But  far 
fewer  direct  references  to  literature  occur  in  these  poems  than 
in  those  of  Sidonius.  In  II.  Ix.,*  to  the  Parisian  clei^'  who  bade 
huu  resume  his  long-abandoned  lyre,  he  takes  it  up  purely  as 
the  hymn-writer,  not  the  nmn  of  letter^*.  There  ia  more  nf  the 
attitude  of  the  latter  in  the  prose  epistle  (III.  iv.)-  to  Bishup 
Felix,  but  it  doe^  not  come  to  very  much.  In  the  tenth  of  the 
same  book,^  the  same  bishop  (who  liad.  it  seems,  turned  a  river 
from  its  course)  receives  a  complimeulary  reference  to  Homer, 
but  none  to  Herodotus.  Yet  another  bishop  (of  the  undeniably 
Frankish  name  of  liertechraninus)  is  complimented,  in  the 
eighteenth,  on  his  epigrams.^  But  Fortuuatus,  after  nmch  ap- 
plause, does  not  fear  (let.  us  hope  that  the  Frank  was  more 
placable  than  his  brother  prelate  of  Toledo  later)  to  add — 

"  Sed  taraen  in  veatro  (luiujam  Bennone  liotjivi 
CHriiiinc  (le  v«teri  furta  noveUti  ItMjui, 
Ex  (jtiibiiB  m  puiicia  Bii])«rvdita  syllaba  /regit 
£t  pede  laesa  luo  nianu  claiidn  gamJL'' 

Xet  lis  congratulate  Venaiitius  on  not  yieUliug  to  the  heresy 
of  the  "  extra-metrical  syllable,"  which  has  deceived  some  of  the 
very  elect  in  more  illuminated  days.  Some  slight  glimmers 
are  given  by  the  flatterj',^  more  elaborate  than  anything  yet 
noticed,  of  still  another  bishop,  Martin  of  Gallicia:  and  in 
V.  iii."  we  get  a  ticket-list  of  the  same  kind  (though  sliortor 
and  slighter)  as  tliose  of  which  Sidouiits  is  so  prodigal.  In  this, 
after  Atlidimsius  has  been  designated  forii.t,  Hilary  cfana, 
Martin  dives,  and  Ambrose  ^fmvis,  be  adds  the  di»tich — 

"Ortq^hus  radial,  socer  AukubUuus  inundai, 
BuKilui9  rutilat,  C(e»iu'iu»r|ue  micoL" 

The  epistle  to  Syagrius  of  Autuu  (V.  vi.),'  which  introduces 
another  elaborate  cross-poera,  contains  a  vindication  of  it,  by  a 
twist  of  the  Horatiun  tag  to  the  effect  that  as  painting  and 
poetics  are  so  like,  why  should  yon  not  combine  them  in  such 


'  P.  37.  ^  P.  52. 

•  In  Um  pro«  orerlitre  of  Bk.  V..  |\  101  »</. 


'  P.  82.  *  P.  78. 
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a  £aBhion  f  After  which  the  intricacies  of  the  poem  itself  ore 
carefully  explained.  The  reference  to  "  us  Romans "  in  the 
poem  to  Sigeben  (V.  ii.  98)*  (where  he  compliments  the  king 
on  his  skill,  Sicanibriau  as  he  is,  in  the  Latin  ton{'ue)  suggests 
that  the  writer  would  have  been  scantly  i>rateful  for  the 
inclusion  of  his  work  among  "Montimenta  Girmaniep." 

The  genuine  prose  works  of  Fortuualus,  consisting  only  of 
a  few  Saints'  Lives,  do  not  promise  much;  but  there  is  at 
least  one  remarkable  passage  in  them.  It  is  the  opening  of 
the  Life  of  Saint  Marcellus-  in  which  his  customary  depre- 
cfttiou  takes  this  form.  "Illustrious  orators  of  the  most 
eloquent  genius,  whose  speeches  are  distinguished  by  varied 
Howera,  and  shadowed  by  tlie  vernal  tendrils  of  eloquence,  are 
wont  deliberately  to  seek  common  causes  and  sterile  matter, 
that  they  may  show  themselves  as  possessing  an  inexhaustible 
flow  of  speech  on  the  smallest  subjects,  and  as  able  to  inundate 
the  dryest  themes  with  their  internal  founts  of  rhetoric.  Men 
not  so  clever  cannot  even  treat  great  subjects,"  <&c. 

And  this,  falling  in  with  the  other  glimpses  we  have  obtaine<l, 
gives  no  misty  view  of  the  critical  standpoint  of  this  agreeable 
writer.  The  literary  nisit»,  the  literary  tone,  are  fairly  well 
maintained;  there  is  no  glaring  lark  of  positive  knowledge; 
and  neither  style  nor  sense  shows  anything  like  the  degradation 
of  Folgentius.  but  Fortunatus,  far  more  than  Sidouius,  is,  in 
the  good  old  plirase,  "to  seek"  in  tlie  general  field  of  matters 
literary,  and  especially  iu  its  critical  quarters,  (rlitter  and 
clatter,  tinsel  and  crackers,  are  in  prose,  if  not  iu  verse  (he 
is  far  more  sober  there),  too  much  his  ideals.  The  curse  of 
the  ancient  foruinl  Rhetoric  has  so  far  outlasted  hs  blessings^ 
that  the  expression  of  opinion  last  quoted  would  suit,  and 
almost  exaggerate,  the  position  of  the  worst  of  the  old 
declamation- makers.  As  to  prosody,  he  has  to  some  extent, 
if  not  wholly,  "kept  the  bird  iu  his  bosom,"  and  his  airection 
for  subtleties  iu  arrangement  is,  as  has  been  said,  not  so 
wholly  to  his  discredit  as  Mr  Addison  and  Mr  Pope  thought. 
But  it  is  rather  a  dangerous  support;  and  he  has  very  few 
others. 

1  p.  198.  3  Pvt  ii.  p.  49. 
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As  Fulgentius  and  Veuantius  have  stood  for  the  sbctb,  so 
Isidore  and  Bede*  may  stand  for  the  seventh  century,  while 
Bede's  flouriahiug  time  stretches  into  the  ei^^hth. 

Isidore's  treatment  of  Grammar^  is  much  fuller  than  hia 
handling  of  her  showier  sister  Khetoric'  It  fills  the  whole  of 
/«Von.<^  the  First  Book  of  the  curious  Encyclopiedia  called 
.svr.7/e  ayaiu.  ^^e  Origints,  and  is  much  more  liberally  arranged 
than  the  usual  gramuiatieal  treatise,  including  a  great  deal 
of  applied  matter  of  various  kinds,  visibly  tilching  Tropes  and 
Figures  from  Khetoric  herself,  and,  besides  dealing  with 
Trosody,  even  devoting  sections  to  the  Fable  and  to  History 
under  more  than  one  head.  There  is  mucli  interesting  (if  not 
for  us  strictly  relcvaut)  matter  in  the  earlier  chapters,  where 
we  read  that  litera  are  quaii  iegiicnt,  and  that  Greek  and 
Latin  appear  to  have  arisen  out  of  Hebrew.  The  vitia, 
from  barbarism  and  solu^cism  downwards,  are  pure  Rhetoric, 
contaiuiug.  as  they  do,  things  like  tapeinosia  and  atuphi- 
bolog)'.  with  which  Grammar,  as  such,  has  certainly  nothing 
to  do;  and  they  arc  near  the  rhetorical  aide  of  Criticism 
herself.  The  Metaplasms  which  follow,  as  purely  verbal, 
may  be  claimed  by  the  elder  sister,  but  the  schemata  and 
the  trt^  are  unquestioned  usurpatious.  And  thereafter, 
with  Chapter  Thirty-Seven  Dt  Prom,  we  are  almost  on  our 
own  ground. 

Isidore,  if  not  (save  in  his  title)  very  original,  is  judicious  in 
his  selections  from  the  public  stock,  and  puts  them  together  in 
a  mucli  more  useful  fashion  than  some  authoi-s  of  "  composition- 
books"  a  good  deal  his  juniors.  Prose  is  "a  straightforward 
form  of  speech  freed  from  metre."  Metres  (he  has  given  "  feet " 
a  good  deal  earlier)  are  the  fixed  arrnugements  of  feet  which 
constitute  verse.  Their  names  are  classified  and  accounted  for, 
as  are,  subsequently,  the  chief  forms  of  poetry  in  which  they 
appear.    The  origination  uf  these  is  claimed  for  various  sacred 


1  Alilhelm,  betWMD  tb«  (iro,  wrote 
on  m«ire,  uid  in  a  coii»ru]entl>l«  and 
ctiAracMristic  writer  for  hU  time,  tut 
neeclit  uo  iletAilml  trwltiient  h«re. 

''  Tlie  Orlj/inct  vr  Etjfmoloffia,  w  r 
vfaole,   form  rd.  Ui.  of  UodemuiD't 


VorpviOnmmaticonimtiLtipuc,  ISSS), 
l>ut  tUia  coll  untudly  tm  ubtainm)  ttpur* 
at«.  Mid  u  worth  lutruij{.  It,  of  couna, 
r«|)««tB  the  Jt/teloru!,  which  is  merely 
(me  aeotion  of  it. 
'  See  abore,  p.  971  tq. 
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persons — of  the  Hymn  for  David, "  who  was  long  before  Kniiius," 
of  the  Epithalauiiuiti  for  Soluiuon.  Xot  a  few  of  the  deHnitiotis, 
though  desultory  and  oddly  selected,  are  notewortliy,  and  tlie 
considerable  space  given  to  that  of  the  Cento  is  characteristic 
of  the  age. 

Fable,  as  has  been  said,  has  a  section  to  itself,  an  honour 
which  is  prophetic  of — ami  considering  Isidore's  influence  may, 
to  some  extent,  have  caused — the  great  attention  paid  in  the 
Middle  A'^es  to  that  kind.  The  History  sections,  thou-^h  four 
in  nuinbtir,  are  much  shcjiler — indeed,  scarcelv  so  Ions  toaetber 
as  the  single  one  allotted  to  Fable,  which  fact  also  i^  true,  as  the 
needle  is,  to  the  pole  of  the  time.  It  is  much  better,  Isidore 
thinks,  thnt  a  man  should  only  write  of  what  he  has  actually 
seen.  But  History  is  uot  useless  reading.  Strictly,  it  is  of  our 
own  time  ;  "  Annals  "  of  the  past ;  while  Ephemeris  is  a  diurnal 
and  Kalenclariuni  a  monthly  history.  Finally  the  book  ends 
with  a  cuatrast  of  hisiuria,  aTtjumcnima,  and  frthula.  The  first 
is  of  true  things  really  done;  the  second  of  things  which, 
though  they  have  not  been  done,  might  be ;  the  third  of  things 
which  neither  have  been  done  nor  can  be,  because  they  are 
contrftry  to  nature.  Here  argunifntum  clearly  looks  towards 
oratory:  with  regard  to  the  difference  lietween  historia  and 
/alnUa,  it  must  he  admitted  that  the  ages  which  followed 
very  scnipulously  forgot  their  teacher's  warning. 

But  even  this  does  not  exhaust  our  indebtedness  to  a  very 
agreeable  work,  full  of  good  sense  and  sound  learning.  The 
Sixth  llook,  which  begins  with  an  account  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  diverges  to  the  consideration  of  books  generally.  A 
note  on  famous  libraries  leads  Isidore  to  record  the  chief 
authorities  on  Biblical  Exegesis,  from  whom  he  passes  to  Latia 
libraries,  to  others  {those  of  the  Martyr  Pamphilus  and  of 
Jerome),  and  thence  to  authors.  Much  -  writing  attracts  him 
first:  and  Varro,  the  Greek  Chalceiiterus,  Origen,  and  St 
Augustine  are  picked  out,  the  not  entirely  single-edged  com- 
pliment being  paid  to  the  last,  that  uot  only  could  nobody 
write  his  books  by  working  day  and  night,  but  nobody  could 
reaU  them  completely  by  a  similar  expenditure  of  time  and 
labour.    An  odd  division  of  works  follows,  iulo  caxirpta  or  scholia, 
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"  humllies,"  and  "  tomes "  or  books,  or  voluiues :  ^  and  tbiti  is 
followed  by  a  string  of  romnrks,  as  before  rather  desultory,  on 
different  kinds  of  books  and  wrilinijs,  commentaries,  prefaces, 
and  what  nut.  Tlieu  Isidore  pusseu  to  tlie  material  side,  and 
disccsses  waxen  and  wooden  tnblete,  parchment,  paper,  with 
8onielhiii|»  HtM>Lit  /onmtt.  The  staff  and  the  plant  of  libraries 
follow ;  and  then,  returulug  from  thiugs  profane  to  things  divine, 
the  book  finishes  with  an  account  of  the  Caleudar  and  the 
Offices  of  the  Church. 

Those  to  whose  taste  and  intellect  this  kind  of  thing  appears 
despicable  must,  of  course,  be  iwrmitted  to  despise  it.  Others 
will  prefer  to  rei:t»gnise,  with  intt*re.st  and  symjMithy,  the  com- 
biuatiou  of  an  extremely  strong  desire  for  knowledge,  and  the 
possession  of  no  small  quantity  thereof,  not  merely  with  great 
disadvantages  of  resource  and  supply,  but  with  a  most  curious 
and  (if  it  were  not  so  healthy  and  so  promising)  pathetic  in- 
ability to  distinyiwish.  to  know  exactly  where  to  plant  the  grip, 
what  to  discard,  what  simply  to  neglect.  And  they,  once  more, 
will  see  in  this  whole  attitude,  in  this  childhood  crying  for  the 
light,  something  mnre  encouraging  than  the  complacent  illumiua- 
tiou  of  certain  other  ages,  with  which,  perhaps,  they  may  be 
more  fully  acquainted. 

Bede,-  a  century  later  than  Isidore,  preaeula  a  chauged  but 
Dot  a  leaser  interest  It  is  utterly  improbable  that  the  Bishop 
of  Seville  found  himself  in  face  of  any  vernacular 
writing  that  could  be  called  in  the  least  literary — 
if  any  vernacular  except  Latin  and  Old  Basque  can  be  supposed 
to  have  existed  in  Spain  at  all.  Bede's  circumstances  were 
quite  diflerent.  The  most  famous  passage  in  his  writings — 
llie  story  of  Citdmou — is  sufficient  to  tell  us,  even  if  we  did  not 
know  it  from  other  testimony,  and  from  his  extant  death-bed 
verses,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  vernacular  poetry. 

But  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  either  unnecessary  or  un- 


Bfde  aQoin. 


■  Ptobftpa  tbia  it  not  m  odd  M  it 
l»ok«.  Ejxerpta  or  tclialia  Are,  in- 
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desirable  to  give  any  critical  attention  to  it.  His  Am  Meirica} 
Hv>  Kn  like  his  OrtJwgraphy^  and  his  Bhetorie?  concerns 
Metric*.  itjjt,if  strictly  witi)  Latin.  That  this  was  on  the 
whole  bettor  for  the  time,  and  so  indirectly  for  us,  wiio  are  the 
offspring  of  that  time ;  that  it  was  better  for  the  vernaculars 
to  be  left  to  grow  arid  seed  themsiilves,  and  be  transformed 
naturally  without  any  attempt  to  train  and  so  to  cramp 
ttiem ;  that  it  wa.s,  on  the  other  hand,  all  important  that  the 
hand  of  discipline  should  be  kept  on  tlie  only  "regular" 
writing,  that  of  Latin — we  may  not  only  admit  with  frankness, 
but  most  eagerly  and  .spontaneou.sly  advance  and  maintain. 
But  the  carnal  man  cannot  help  sighing  for  a  tractate — a 
tractatule  even  of  the  tiniest — on  English  verse,  from  the 
V«uerable  One.  There  are,  however,  in  the  An  Mctrica  one 
large  and  several  small  crumbs  of  comfort.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  learned  and  accurate  Keil  should  have  spoken  so  scorn- 
fully ■•  of  the  undoubted  truth  that,  wiiile  Bede  supplements  the 
precepts  of  the  old  grammarians  in  no  whit,  his  whole  useful- 
ness lies  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  more  recent  poets,  and, 
as  he  calls  iheni,  "  modeni  versifiers";  and  should,  a  little 
further,  have  still  more  scornfully  declined'^  to  trouble  himself 
with  verifying  unnamed  references  to  such  persons  as  Prnden- 
tius,  Sedulius,  Venantius  Fortunatus,  and  others.  To  despise 
any  age  of  literature  is  not  literary :  and  to  ignore  it  (as  the 
motto  which  I  have  ventured  to  borrow  from  the  excellent 
Leyser  hath  it  in  other  words)  is  not  safe.  1  think  we  may 
ask  Herr  Keil  this  question,  "  Is  it  not  exactly  of  the  moiUmi 
veraijicatorcs  that  Bede  can  apeak  to  us  with  advantage  ?  "  Do 
we,  except  by  a  supererogation  of  curiosity,  want  remarks  from 
him  uu  Virgil  and  Ovid  ? 

Bede  (who  addresses  the  tract  to  the  same  Cuthbert  whom  we 
have  to  thank  for  the  charming  account  of  his  death)  begins 
with  the  letter,  goes  on  to  the  syllable,  and  then  has  a  chapter 
of   peculiar  interest  on  comm&n  syllables  —  those  stumbling- 


1  Vd.  cit.  (with  Introd.),   |<p.  SID- 
260. 
>  Ibid.,  [11*.  'i6l-294. 
'  S*e  p.  374. 
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blocks  to  BO  many  modern  studente  of  English  prosody.  The 
quftQtity  of  syllables  in  various  poeitions  is  thea  dealt  with 
successively,  and  next  the  metres,  caesura,  elision,  &c.  One 
may  note  as  specially  interesting  lh€  section  Qua  ait  optima 
Canninis  forma  (p.  243),  both  as  showing  long  before,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  hexameter,  the  same  "  striving  after  the  best " 
which  appears  in  Daute's  extrication  of  tbe  ctiraonf  and  the 
hendecasyllflble  from  meaner  forms  and  lines,  and  as  indicating 
something  like  a  sense  of  that  "  versR-piiragraph  "  which  was  to 
be  the  method  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Milton.  In  dealing  with 
these  things  he  sometimes  quotes,  and  still  more  frequently 
relies  upon,  Mallius  Tlieodonis.  Kut  the  passage  which,  if  it 
existed  alone,  would  make  the  book  valuable  (though  in  that 
ca^e,  as  no  doubt  in  many  others,  we  should  be  prone 
to  think  that  we  had  lost  something  more  precious  than  it 
actually  is),  comes  under  the  head  J)e  Jikythmo.  After  saying 
that  the  "  Common  books  of  a  hundred  metres  "  ^  will  give  many 
of  these  which  he  has  omitted,  he  goes  on  thus :  "  But  rhytlkm 
seems  to  be  like  metres,  in  that  it  is  a  modulated  arrangement 
of  words,  governed  not  by  metrical  nile,  hut  ht/  the  number  of 
»yllahlfs,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  ear.  And  there  can 
be  rhythm  without  metre,  though  there  can  be  no  metre  with- 
out rhytlini  :  or,  as  it  may  he  more  dearly  defined,  metre  is 
rhythm  with  modulation,  rhythm  modulation  without  pro- 
portion. But  for  the  most  part  you  will  find,  by  a  certain 
chance,  proportion  likewise  in  rhythm :  not  that  any  artificial 
discipline  is  used,  but  from  the  conduct  of  the  sound  and  the 
modulation  itself;  and  such  as  the  poets  of  the  people^ 
naturally  produce  in  a  rustic,  learned  poets  in  a  learned 
nmnner."  And  then  he  quotes,  as  examples  of  iambic  and 
trochaic  rhythms  respectively,  the  well-known  hymns,  Rtx 
attrm  Ihtnine  and  AppureUt  rfptntina. 

Now  this,  which,  though  partly  a  result  of,  is  qtute  different 
from,  the  classical  opposition  of  rhythm  and  metre,  is  a  thing 

'  Libru  cfTitimHr^rvm  timpticibnti  referred  Xo  almvc  (p.  339),  npplJe*  it  to 
oe  El  mi  It  a  (a.  "OenUnieter  "  i*  "  tlir  TernutiauuK  M»uruK,  wlm  ^lert^uljr  de- 
poet  who  empluys  m  liundred  iiietm,"  lei^'M  it  both  in  theory  and  |>rnctke  [v, 
or  th«  critic  who  diuutae*  theiu.  hi*  bwilt,  ed.  L»c)iuuiiu,  Berlin,  1830]. 
SidoDtus  (Certn.  ix.  294},  in  »  jiiMifr  *  Vviyam  poeic 
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of  the  first  importance,  and  could  not  have  been  said  by  any  one 
who  had  neglected  the  modemi  veTsificatnrm :  while  it  would 
perhaps  not  have  been  said  so  clearly  and  well  by  any  one  wlio 
had  not  known,  and  paid  some  attention  to,  the  rising  vernac- 
ulars. Even  if,  as  Keil  thinks,  Bedu  foUowed  such  writers 
as  Victorinus  and  Audax,  he  confirmed  and  strengthened  this 
followinf;  by  his  study  of  recent  verse. 

I  do  not  perceive  any  great  crux  in  this  passage  :  but  Guest  ^ 
was  puzzled  by  the  phrase  numero  sytlaharum,  which  he  seems  to 
have  taken  aii  raenning  that  rhythm  was  more,  not  leas,  strict 
thau  metre  in  syllabic  regularity.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  words 
bear  this  interpretation  :  but,  eveu  if  they  did.  we  must 
reniemher  that  the  rhythmH  of  which  Bede  wax  spcakinff  are  very 
strict  syllabically,  and  adiiitc  little  or  no  eq^nivalence.  The  more 
prudish  hymn  •  writers  even  dislike  elision,  and  give  every 
syllable  its  value. 

It  is  not  from  caprice  or  idleness  that  the  somewhat  minute 
examination  thug  given  to  the  opening  centuries  of  the  Bark 
or  early  Middle  Ages  will  now  he  exchangeil  for  a 
MirldlTAoM  ^^^^  rapid  flight  over  the  central  portion  of  the 
same  division  of  hist<«ry.  There  are  two  very  good 
reasons  for  this  course.  The  first  is,  that  there  ia 
a  very  great  absence,  probably  of  all  material,  cer- 
tainly of  material  that  is  accessible.  The  second  is,  that  even 
if  such  material  existed  and  could  be  got  at,  it  would  probably 
be  of  little  if  of  any  service.  When  conditions  of  rhythmical 
composition  in  Latin  were  once  settled,  that  composition  was 
pursued  with  delightful  results,*  but  with  half  traditional,  half 
instinctive,  absence  of  critical  inquiry  as  to  form.  It  was  im- 
possible that  any  such  inquiry  should  take  plac«,  in  the  case  of 
the  vernaculars,  until  they  had  reached  a  state  of  actual  crea- 


lo  b*.  man 


'  UiMory  ef£ngiUh  Rhylhnts,  Bk.  iii. 
clmp.  vi.  (p.  472.  ed,  SkMt).     He  ftlio 

tipMki  of  "  discropAncicfl"  in  the  dlfiar- 
ttit  CdptM :  Init  Koil's  apparalia  ^rtg 
no  iinporUnt  vfttiuita  in  the  MSS. 
'  I'or  the  uudcnUUKliugremlirr  there 
-  U  iterlinpe  en  itubdiTiMoti  of  Htentture 

■  mure  consUntJy   ileleotAhle    Mud     re- 


frcehing  th«ii  the  L«tiD  hTmna  uf  the 
•ix lb- thirteenth  oenturiiw  uti  the  oae 
hkod,  4Dd  on  the  other  the  lighter 
work  cniil»inecl  in  ouch  collectkwe  ns 
t]i«  Camina  Burarut,  EdAeatAnd  du 
Mini's  ihrte  imues  of  Podnt*  Popu- 
laira  Latintt,  M'right'l  PofBU  (/  W'oi- 
trr  Mn/iri,  Av, 
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live  developmeiii,  which  none  of  tlteiu  enjoyed  till  the  twelfth 
century,  and  hardly  any  of  them  till  the  lliirteentli.  As  for 
appreciation,  other  than  traditional,  uf  authors  classical,  pat- 
ristic, or  contemporary,  this  was  rendered  a  rare  thing  by  that 
very  mental  constitntion  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  has  already 
been  often  referred  to,  and  wliich  will  be  more  fidly  discussed 
in  the  liiterchapter  following  this  book.  This  constitution, 
rich  in  many  pricekas  qnalities,  almost  entirely  lacked  self- 
detftchment  ou  the  one  hand,  and  egotistic  introspection  on 
the  other.  It  can  very  seldom  have  occurred  to  any  Mediaeval 
to  isolate  himself  from  the  usual  estimate  of  writers — Lo  separ- 
ate his  opinion  of  their  formal  excellence  from  the  interest,  or 
the  use,  of  their  contents.  And  even  if  it  had  so  occurred  to  any 
one,  he  would  probably  not  have  thought  that  opinion  worth, 
communicating.  From  which  things,  much  more  than  from 
the  assumed  shallowness  or  puerility,  a  thousand  years  sa 
as  almost  astoundiugly  small  change  in  regard  to  the  matte 
with  which  we  deal.  Boethius  and  Marlianiis  are  text-books 
to  the  early  sixteenth  century  as  Co  the  early  sixth :  the  sat- 
irical lampoons  of  the  religious  wars  in  France  burlesque  the 
form,  and  use  the  language,  of  the  hymns  of  Veuantius  Fortun- 
atus:^  Hawes  and  Douglas  look  at  literature  and  science  with 
the  eyes  of  Isidore,  if  not  even  of  Cassiodorua.  Whether  this 
conservatism  did  not  invite,  disastrously,  the  reaction  of  the 
Benaissauce -criticism,  we  shall  have  to  consider  later;  it  is 
certain  that  it  limits,  very  notably,  the  material  of  the  present 
book,  and  especially  of  this  portion  of  the  present  chapter. 
On  two  veiy  remarkable  books  of  the  earliest  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Labi^rirthiis  attributed  to  Eberliard,  and  the  Norn 
Poctria  of  Geoffrey  deVinsauf,  we  may  dwell  with  the  utmost 
advantage.  Otherwise  a  few  notes,  chiefly  on  the  formal  Arts 
Poftic  of  the  mid-Middle  Age,  are  not  only  all  that  need,  but 
almost  all  that  can,  be  given  liefore  we  turn  to  the  great 
mediaeval  document  of  our  subject,  the  Ik  Vvlgari  £logKio  o; 
Pante. 


I  Cf.  tJie  ferociruts  t>ut  vi^rouo, 
lltCDpooD  oD  Cftiherine  uf  MoatpeuKier 
And  Jacquea  CUment,  entitled  Proia 


Hen  Pari*ie*ii»  ad  dtwvm  tie  Mena 
{Anxi^nnfi  Po/riet  Fmn^intft,  Twl.  ii. 
Bifit.  Etz^iricnm  :  Wria,  1855). 
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In  the  vernacular  languages  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  do 
more  than  refer  to  the  instructions  for  accomplishing  the  in- 
Protync'it  t-ricacies  of  Pro\-en";al  vei-ae  found  in  that  tongue;' 
iin(t  r^iin  the  Lntin  rhythmics  are  rather  more  interesting. 
treatueM,  Until  quitc  recently,  access  to  tlien),  save  in  the 
caae  of  those  st\ideuts  who  unite  pal£e(^;raphical  accomplish- 
nient  with  leisure  nnd  means  to  travel  all  over  Europe,  was  al- 
most confined  to  two  precious  collections,  the  Rcliquim  Aniiqius 
of  Wright  and  Halliwell,  itnd  the  plump  and  pleasing  volume 
of  Polycarp  Leyser.  which,  among  its  varied  treasures,  {fives  the 
entire  LahyTinthiut  of  Klierhard,  the  most  iiiiportaiit  of  them 
all.  Now,  however,  tlie  really  admirable  industry  of  Sigtior 
Giovanni  Mari  lias  collected,  not  merely  the  metrical  pan  of 
the  Lahyriidhtis,  and  the  work  (also  rather  fanmus)  of  .lohn  de 
Garlandia,  but  no  ]ess  than  six  others,  all  of  the  tliirteeuth  or 
fourteenth  centuries.'^  It  is  indeed  not  impossible  that  tlie  tirst 
of  these,  the  Df  Ekytkmico  ZHcimnine,  may  in  its  original  have 
been  as  old  aa  tlie  twelfth,  to  which  the  Labyrinthus  itself  used 
also  to  he  assigned. 

Tlie  IHdanun?  the  MSS.  ot  which  are  found  all  over  Europe, 
is  very  short.  It  lays  down  firmly  the  principle,  which  was 
Th(\^9  UicU-  ^^'^^^  ^^  differentiate  Homauce  from  Teutonic,  especi- 
muie  Rbytb-  ally  English,  prosody,  that  rht/thmiis  ext  consunatis 
°"*™"  jMtritas  syllaharvm  mb  certo  nwmere  comprfhcnsarun; 

it  setfi  the  limits  of  the  line  at  a  minimum  of  four  syllables  and 
a  maximum  of  fourteen ;  it  designs  rhyme  Uiruttghout  as  coii- 
ito7i-ance ;  it  gives  examples  from  well-known  hymns,  from  the 
poems  attributed  to  Mapes  and  some  not  elsewhere  known  ; 
and  it  supplies  minute  distinctions  of  kind  as  "transformed," 
" equicomous,"  "orbiculate,"  "serpentine"  rhythms.  The  Irac- 
tatule  is  strictly  limited  to  rhythm  proper :  classical  metres  do 
not  appear  in  it.     A  rehandling  by  a  certain  "  Master  Sion " 


'  P.  BarUcli,  GninJritt  tur  Omrh. 
dtr  Prut:  Lit.,  p.  C&  if.,  -M  Fitiilit'ii 
Z>oitiit,  K*mai)  Vidkl't  Jtatot  dc  Tntbar, 

'  RAi'iHiir  Anlitfvir.  by  T.  Wright  ft 

J.  O.  Hiilliwell,  2  yuW.  Lui>don,  1S46. 

P.    htjmcr,    HitUtfia    /Vtorun    et 


ParmaUtm  Malti  .Kn,  Hallc,  IT2\. 

r,.  Mwi,  /  TralMf  .VrdHi-afi  Hi 
Jtitmvyi  Lntinti,  MJIui,  1S9S. 

*  Kimt  Kiven  in  Jtflii/uitr  Antf^ww, 
i.  30^2.  The  otbers  (except  tha  iJtly- 
rtMlAti^)  »n  in  ilmri  onlj. 
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differs  in  its  examples,  aud  is  rather  more  minute  in  its  sub- 
divisions :  and  there  is  yet  ft  third  version  or  pair  of  versions 
showing  thy  autborily  and  <{eueral  influence  of  the  treatise, 
while  the  Rf^ulT  de  Rhythinis  hardly  differ  essentially,  and  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  Ars  Rkythmica  of  John  de  Garlaudia  is  a  much  more 
elaborate  composition,  which  originally  followed  upon  similar 
John  of  treatments  of  "  prose  "  and  "  metre."  It  is  remarkabli 
Oartandia,  ©u  the  onc  haud  forgiving,  not  mere  verses,  but  whole 
poems  as  examples,  and  on  the  other  for  vaiyiug  the  same 
theme  in  different  rhythmical  dispositions.  Tlie  terms  of  ancient 
metric  are  also  borrowed  rather  more  freely  than  in  the  Dic- 
tamen ;  and  great  atteulion  is  paid  to  "  rhetorical  colours  "  of 
verse — homoeoteleuton  and  the  like.  Tt  is  much  longer  than 
any  form  of  the  Iheiavit-n,  and  has  a  supplement  dealing  with 
the  strictly  metrical  forms  usual  in  hymns.  This  does  not 
exhibit  the  learned  John  Garland  (he  may  Iiave  been  an  Kog- 
lishman)  as  au  expert  iu  literary  history,  since  he  writes: 
"Saphicum.  a  Sapho  nmlien:  quadam  quK  fuit  inventrix  hujus 
metri :  adonicum  ab  Adone  inventore."  But  in  his  liberal  con- 
tribution of  probably  original  examples  he  includes  an  Oda  d^ 
Atrhidiacono,  which  might  have  been  useful  in  a  famous  in- 
vestigation, In  fact,  probably  a  major  part  of  the  treatise  con- 
sists of  not  very  excellent  verse. 

Signor  Man,  conformably  to  his  plan,  has  given  of  the 
Lalyrinthus^  only  tht;  short  sectiuu  dealing  actually  with 
Tfti!  Labyr-  rhythm :  but  the  whole  poem  is  of  very  great  inter- 
intbtu.  est  and  importance  for  us — indeed  of  more  than 
aay  work  known  to  me  between  Isidore  and  Dante.  The  work, 
which  is  otherwise  called  Ih-  Misrriis  Rcctnrum  Scliolarum,  is  on 
elaborate  tnmtise  on  piedagoyics.  lu  the  progress  and  details 
of  this,  the  writer  seems  to  forget  the  lugubrious  estimate  of 
his  profession  with  which  he  starts,  and  which  goes  so  far  as  to 
lay  down  that  the  future  schoolmaster  is  cursed  in  his  mother's 


'  Or  LnhorintMt.  llie  adoption  of 
•Q  *'Eberh(u-(l  til  Bi-tliuiit?*'  u*  ttie 
author  is  not  univenatly  gniiitcd, 
nor  the  lUtiag  at  1212.     But  the  ex- 


a<.-t  Authoriiup  U  not  of  the  a1iglit««t 
iujjHirUnce  Ut  ua,  and  th«  exact  dabt, 
uot  of  mucb,      TUe  wh»Ie  poem  i»J 
printed  by  I-eyaer,  p.  7&S  t^. 
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Womb.  Very  sound  rulea  «re  however  given  for  gtnding  the 
moral  nature  aud  conduct  of  this  unfortuuate  fuiictiouary ;  aod 
then  his  various  businesses  are  systematically  attacked  in 
elegiacs,  not  at  all  contemptible  with  due  allowance.  The 
t.MCond  part  deals  with  "themes,"  grammar,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, composition  in  general,  thougti  the  examples,  like  the 
lecture,  are  in  verse;  the  third  with  versification.  And  here 
we  get  a  really  precious  estimate  of  various  authors,  ostensibly 
for  their  educational  value,  but,  as  in  Quintilian's  case,  going  a 
good  deal  further.  Indeed,  hanlly  ^ince  Quintilian's  own  time 
have  we  had  such  a  critical  suuiuiary,  Cato,  a  special  darling 
of  the  Middle  Age,  is  "  a  path  of  virtue  and  a  rule  of  Morals," 
Criiical  •  "^'^""s'^  '^he  bi-evity  of  his  metre  forbids  him  to 
vitatff  polish  his  words."  Theodolus,'  a  tenth  -  century 
j^jxem,-  ^yite,  o(  Edoqa:,  who  "champions"  (is  this  the 
sense  of  arcH  f)  the  cause  of  truth  agamst  faleehood, 
"and  in  whose  verse  theology  plays,"  comes  next:  and  then 
the  far  better  kaown  Avianus,  the  instructive  and  moral  virtue 
of  wliose  fables  is  acknowledged,  tliough  he  is  debited /wjyifritfre 
aiylo.  la  one  of  the  puna  so  dear  to  the  sensible  Middle  Ages, 
jSsopi's  m-etrmn  noii  sopit — i.e.,  writes  no  dull  or  sleepy  verse — 
and  ia  otherwise  highly  praise^].  Maximianua-  and  Pamphilus 
(the  original  of  the  Vdcstitia)  follow,  aud  "Geta,"^  aud  a 
puuniug  reference  *  to  Clandian's  Ii(tj>f  of  Froso'pinf.  Statins, 
of  course,  la  praised,  indeed  twice  over.  The  "  pleasing  "  work 
of  Ovid,  the  "  satire  of  the  Venusian  "  the  *'  not  juvenile  but 
mature"  ditto  of  Juvenal,  which  "laya  bare  and  never  cloaks 
vice";  Persius  of  the  lofty  soul,  who  spares  no  subtlety  of 


'  Or  Tbeoduliu :  r.  Leyser,  t^.  eit., 

'  Tliu  barboroua,  uid  to  Hra  Uruodjr 
ibooking,  but  by  oo  meant  uninter- 
Mting  veniflw,  wm  h  great  f»Yourit« 
with  tlic  Middio  AgM.  He  may  be 
fouud  conv«Di«DtlyiD  B*elir«D8,  PotUx 
hatini  Uinort»,  v.  313  »i. 

'  Lejaer  oddly  anngtaMxl  Uttn  gcmtM 
"  tttului  tragedw,"  but  Uip  w<)nl»^ 

"  QniK  Mptu*  UrrviirUill 
Art*  Jomn  Iwto*  Amithltilonli  lulwt  "— 


nn  only  refer  to  %xi  Amphitryon. 

4"ThMl|>hOB«i>  nipttuu  qal  oonpttu  ew- 
ututcUodlt 
Atte  n«e  Infvain  «hudtG*t  IS*  ma." 

To  abduct  Tuiplioae  would  be  r 
feathvr  iii  the  cep  of  feny  Don  Juui,  for 
Hudftcity  if  not  for  taste  :  but  the  ten 
u  corrupt  CDougb  to  make  it  (m  it  h 
eUewhere)  an  nay  /,l.  for  PerMphone. 
tlie  puus  in  dawiit  and  etaudieot, 
moreover,  tax  prActically  dwiwve. 
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mind  lliongh  he  is  a  lover  of  brevity,  come  next,  while  to 
these  great  satirists  of  old,  the  Archiirenittt^  of  Johu  of 
Hauteville  is  yoked,  with  less  injuBtice  thnn  may  seem  likely  to 
devoLee^i  of  classic  and  scoruers  of  raeiiiH^va]  literature.  The 
ioeWtable  eccentricity  (to  us)  of  the  mediaeval  eetimate,  and 
probably  also  the  perseverance  of  the  wooden  censorship  of 
Servius,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  only  Vir^I'a  "  themes,"  not 
his  treatment,  are  noticed,  except  obliquely.  The  second  notice 
of  Statius  for  the  TJuhaid,  as  the  first  had  been  for  the 
Achitteiff,  is  less  reticent,  praising  him  as  fhrjtiiijttmnuitvimelfc; 
and  Lucan  is  said  to  sing  tMtfo  lucidwrt;  while  an  AUxn-ndrrid 
(no  donbt  that  of  Gautier  of  CI»i\tilIon),  though  described  as 
"shining  by  LncHn's  light,"  is  extolled  as  a  historical  poei 
Clandiau,  again  by  allusion,  receives  praise  for  his  praise 
Stilicho,  and  Dares  (as  we  expect  with  resignation)  for  his 
"veracity";  indeed  the  clerestories  toward  that  south-norlh 
are  quite  as  lustrous  as  ebony.  Still  Homer  is  placed  besidftj 
him  without  depreciation,  unless  the  mention  of  Arffolietii 
dotum  is  intended  as  a  stigma.    The  couplet  following — 

"Sidonii  regin  i|ui  pitigit  [vnelia  nmrein 

Egregium  caUtuiLs  Siiouianus  bahet"— 

is  annotated  by  I^eyser  "  Apollonius,"  but  there  seems  some 
difficulty  in  this  Apollouius.  Jihxlius  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Tyre  or  Sidou;  and  Apollonius  of  Tyre  has  very  little  to  do 
with  pi-(ffia.  Tlie  pnet  alluded  tn,  whoever  be  is,  possesses 
pcu  with  a  nuble  manner.  A  8alimarius  or  Solinarins,  who  sanf 
of  the  crusades,  may  lie  any  versifier  of  William  of  Tyre: 
unless,  indeed,  the  phrase  ploius  nmon-  crua.t  refers  to  one  of 
the  numerous  poems  on  the  Invention  of  tlie  Cross.  Macer's 
matter  is  praised,  but  not  liis  verse,  lum  sapU  illc  metro — a  true 
Quintilianian  judgment.     Tetrus  liiga  {pdrtt  eujits  rigat  Cristru) 


'  Th«  r«niarka)>l«  twelfth -century 
poem — I".  in/*M,  not*,  p.  411,nn  allegori- 
caI  worl<l-{iilf{riiiUig«  wiUi  a;«niJ  refer- 
ence to  «tii(ient  Bfjjwuru  at  l^rw— wna 
fint  abaCTActecl  by  Wrifflit  m  hii  £10- 
gmphia  BriUinnica  Littntria,  Tol.  ii., 
Loudon,    ISiO,    ami   Aftcrwu-dti    pub- 


Ikhcd  in  full  by  him  {AwfU-Latin 
Satiriiyd  fixt*  of  Utt  'l\Kiftk  Vtnl**ry, 
Loadgu.  ]87'2).  Jdtiii  of  Hauteville 
or  Anville  ii  alao  crvditwl  with  a  M8. 
treatise.  IH  £piMoltrum  Oomfiontioatt\ 
I  viiah  I  hwl  aceii  it. 
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escapes  better.  Sedulius  is  noted  for  "sedulity"  of  metre,  niid 
Arator  "plonplis"  the  apostolic  facts  well,  while  Prudentius, 
of  course,  is  prudent. 

AlanHs  (de  Insulis:  "Alanus  who  was  very  sage,"  as  Pierre 
de  la  Sippade,  the  translator  of  Paris  and  Vienne  from  Proveni^al 
into  French  says)  is  cited  for  his  dealing  with  tlie  Seven  Arts  ia 
the  A  rUi-Ctaudia nils ;  and  hHlf-a-dozen  Hues  of  rather  obscure 
allu}<iveDes3  are  devoted  tu  Matthias  Vindocinensis  on  Tobit, 
Oeoffrey  of  Vinsauf  (v.  infm),  and  Alexander  of  Villedieu. 
Prosper  dortritur  progperittUt  aapU  ;  and  the  list  is  closed  by 
fresh  praises  of  the  above  Matthias  or  Matthew,  of  Martianns 
Capella  and  his  "  happy  style,"  of  Hoethius,  Bernardua,  the 
Physiolog^is,  Paraclitus  (?),  and  Sidonins  Apollinaris.^ 

This  catalogue,  partly  reasoned,  is  precious,  as  showing  what 
the  "Thirty  best  books"  of  the  age  of  Dante's  birth  were,  h  is 
succeeded  by  metrical  and  rhythmical  directions,  characterised 
by  a  good  deal  of  punning  as  above,  hut  also  by  acutenesa  and 
knowledge. 

The  extract  from  the  Lahtp-inthus  given  by  Signor  ifari  is 

followed  in   his  book   by   two  other  rhythmical  tractates  of 

Minor        small   Importance,   one  very  short,  from  a  MS.   in 

rht/ihmieai  the  Monaco   library,  and  a  longer  one,  but  much 

tractates,      later  (it  is  probably  as  late  as  UOO),  by  a  curUin 

Xicolo  Tibino.    This  last  is  chiefly  noteworthy  as  giving  fewer 

examples,  but  much  exposition  and  discussion:   it  is   indeed, 

after  the  custom  of  these  ancestors,  a  kind  of  commentary  on 

the  Labyrinthm. 

But,  as  it  happens,  the  next  piece  to  the  iMhyrinthvx  in 
Leyser  is  a  treatise  of  interest  as  great  as  it^  own,  if  not 
greater,  the  Poetria  Nova  o{  Geoflfrey  de  Viusauf.     Geoffrey, 


*  PSynvinjua  in  uf  cnunw  the  fitiu- 
oui  piecv  of  Thetbftjduii.  the  origioAl 
—  mediate  tir  ii»nie<3Mte  —  of  all  th* 
vennKulftT  B<»ti'triri.  "  pRrnclilus  " 
Lejaer  print*  in  c«pit*lft,  like  tlte  oilier 
titles  ot  book*  or  author*  : — 

"  Hortiitiir  prof  ni  per  iKhpta  PjHtACLirt'* 

OetRBk 

Prece&tca.    Vtmari  ^rmtla  donat  h»," 
•hoald  m/eeU  have  taken  Uiui  for 


H  reference  Ui  tlie  Hoi;  Spirit  m 
Kpeiikiiis  through  the  mornlittes  of  the 
Phytieixiffu*.  Tlie  fitlM  qoantity  i^  of 
eounte,  no  ol>jecUoii  to  this :  the  3rd 
■ylUt'le  M  khort  at  plcMurc  fruto 
Pruileutitw  otiwenl*.  For  jnieiiM  of 
Mittthiu  ViudodDtDiii  wc  Htti^ivia 
Antujutr,  ij.  2S7  «).  Tbwtt  It  MUD* 
merit  io  them. 
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who,  despite  bis  French  -  sounding  name,  was  certainly  a 
fj^g.  countrymau  of  ours,  has  been  rather  unkindly 
ViuMivf:  treated  by  us.  Chaucer  bestowed  upon  him  one 
hv-  Nova  Qf  ],jg  luost  ingeniously  humorous  gibes.^  and  Mr 
Wright  (the  moat  faithful  and  eDthusinetic  guardian 
and  restorer  of  our  Latin  poeta,  and  usually  as  tolerant  as  any,i 
this  side  uf  mere  critical  omulvorousuess)  uses  hard  language] 
of  him  in  the  Bioffrnphia  Britannica  LiUraria?  But  be  is  toO' 
valuable  to  us  to  be  hei-e  abuse*! :  rather  shall  we  be  grateful  to 
bim  exceedingly  for  revealing  the  literary  tastes  and  ideals  of 
the  age  as  ihey  lived.  The  Xfw  Poetic^  begins  by  one  of  those 
mediseval  gambades  which,  themselves  sometimes  partaking 
of  the  not  unaniiably  ucnsunsical,  seem  at  the  present  day  to 
have  a  special  gift  of  maddening  those  i>er$ous  whose  imbecility 
is  of  a  different  complexion  from  theirs.  Geoffrey  dedicates  hisj 
poem  to  Pope  Innocent  III.  ("  stupor  muudi "),  and  is  at  once  in 
a  difficulty.  It  would  not  do  to  call  the  Pope  A'ocens ;  Innocent 
is  simply  impossible  in  a  hexameter.  So  he  plays  about  tha 
subject  for  a  score  or  so  of  lines,  adding  eulogistic  jocular  re- 
marks on  other  Christian  names,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
Papacy.  "Augustine  may  hold  his  tongue:  Jjbo  he  quiet: 
John  leave  off:  Gregory  halt,"*  while  Innocent  is  comparable 
with  Bartlemy  in  nobility,  with  Andrew  in  mildness,  with  St 
John  himself  in  precious  youth,  in  faith  with  Peter,  in  consum- 
mate  scholarship  with  Paul.  Then  Kome  is  praised  in  com- 
parison with  England,  aud  the  poet- prof  esse  r-of -poetry  plunges 
into  his  subject. 

His  value,  even  if  it  were  more  flawed  and  alloyed  than  it  is, 
will  appear  at  once  from  the  simple  .statement  of  the  fact  that,j 
unlike  the  great  majority  of  mediaival  writers  (such  as  they  are) 
on  literature,  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  form  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  does  not  adopt,  in  bandliug  liia  subject, 
the  extreme  cut-and-dried  rhetorical  restrictions,  though  his 
own  conception  of  the  matter  is  more  or  less  regulated  by  them. 
I  do  not  remember  that  he  ever  quotes  Horace  ;  but  it  is  pretty 

'  A'tin'*  Prittt'»  Tale,  527  aq.  '  Leyier,  op.  tit.,  pp.  S5S-986. 

*  A^O-iforman   Period,  vol  ii.    p.  <  "An«a»uiu>   Ul-b.     Leo  |)a|w  qiii«Mti 

393  If .  Jaliannm 

DmIim.    Onigurl  (utwM*." 
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certain  th&t  ho  had  the  Ars  Poetka  before  him.  He  opens  with 
khe  most  solemn  and  elaborate  commands  to  the  poet  not  to 
rush  upon  his  subject,  to  leave  uothiug  to  cliaiice,  but  to  form 
the  conception  of  the  work  carefully  and  completely  before- 
hand. "  A  little  gall  embitters  a  whole  mass  of  honey,  and  one 
spot  makes  u  whole  face  ngly."  In  his  second  chapter  he 
becomes  more  closely  rhetorical.  Tlie  poet  must  first  choose 
and  arrange  his  subject;  then  eluburate  and  amplify  it;  then 
clothe  it  in  "  civil,  not  rustic "  words ;  and  lastly,  study  its 
proper  recitation  or  delivery.  Under  the  first  head  the  nwt 
d'ordrc  is  order :  the  very  word  vrdo  occurs  over  and  over  again 
in  the  first  dozen  or  sixteen  lines.  The  exordium  must  look 
straij^ht  to  the  end :  and  all  the  other  parts  must  follow  accord- 
ing to  the  regular  drill  of  a  "  theme."  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  employment  of  Examples  and  Proverbs.  Under  the  head 
of  treatment,  Brevity,  Amplification,  and  all  the  scholastic  tricks 
of  style  are  inculcated  again  wjili  plentiful  examples,  these 
including  that  unlucky  passage  against  Friday  which  tempted 
the  wicked  wit  of  another  Geoffrey.  It  is.  however,  fair  to  say 
that  He  of  the  Sound  Wine  does  not  himsalf  seem  to  have  been 
by  any  means  destitute  of  a  certain  sense  of  humour,  and  de- 
mands ridicule  of  the  ridiculous.  If  by  his  precept,  and  still 
more  by  his  examples.  Geoffrey  seems  too  much  to  encourage 
word-play  as  a  lighter,  and  bombast  as  a  graver,  ornament  of 
composition,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  fashions  of  e%*ery 
time  are  not  only  liable  to  exaggeration,  but  nearly  always 
exhibit  it.  Professional  students  of  literature  have  no  difficulty 
in  putting  a  name  to  such  exaggerations  in  the  thirteenth,  the 
sixteenth,  or  the  eighteenth  century;  nor  will  such  students  in 
the  future  have  any  more  in  performing  the  same  office  for  the 
literary  fashions  of  the  late  nineteenth.  Xor  are  some  of  the 
prescriptions  for  figure,  and  fanciful  colour  and  conceit,  by  any 
means  infelicitous — always  supposing  that  such  things  can  be 
made  the  subject  of  regular  prescription  at  all.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Geoffrey  is  sometimes  painfully 
rudimentary.     Tlie  budding  poet  who  requires  to  be  told  that 

"  Aplmitur  bene  dcutvs  nix  ;   laWa  (UiBiDiw ; 
Guatus  mel ;  vultue  nwa  ;  frooa  lac  ;  mnee  et  aurum  ; " 
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and  who  Lhen  obediently'  "  goes  and  does  it,"  is  a  person  with 
whose  works  reviewers  (for  their  sins)  are  indeed  atill  well 
ac<iuaintefl,  but  to  wlioni  no  pliilanthropist  would  willingly 
give  encouragement. 

This  descent  to  even  the  lowest  ranges  of  the  particular  ia, 
however,  one  of  the  nioi^t  interesting  points  of  the  book.  There 
are  some  two  thousand  Hues  in  all,  and  the  whole,  except  the 
dedicatioa  and  three  not  very  long  epilogue-addresses  to  Pope. 
Emperor,  and  a  certain  Archbishop  Williatu  (who  has  not,  I 
think,  been  identities),  is  striccly  devoted  to  business. 

This  poem  is,  on  fair  authority,  assigned  to  the  year  1216,  the 
JjihyriiUhus  being  dated  some  four  years  earlier.  And.  without 
pinning  our  fiiilh  to  these  dates  and  so  running  the  danger  of 
its  unsctllcnicul  should  they  be  attacked,  we  may  say  quite 
boldly  that  the  Labf/riiUhu.i  and  the  A-om  Poetna^  together 
give  us  a  remarkable  and  nearly  complete  conspectus  of  what 
the  lale  twelfth  and  early  tliirteeutli  century  thought  about 


'  ThrM  atlier  |xH:inii  ii(  the  twelfth 
or  eftrly  thirteoiilh  rciitun>'  (referr&i  to 
above)  arc  motv  •mgin^i,  Iw  "f  ihetu 
at  leut  am  mare  aiuuaing,  and  all  har« 
Detained  man  nutioo  fmai  gaiieml 
literal-}-  bbtonane.  Theae  are  the 
SpretJiitit  Hlvttormn  or  Brttne/lui  ot 
liigel  Wjrcker,  the  AtrhUrvniut  {tte 
|>.  410)  uf  Joint  »f  Hauteville,  auil 
the  Anti-CJavdianut  of  AlaDua  de  In- 
aulia.  All  three  may  ho  found  itioat 
conveniently  in  Wright's  tt)^)ve-cit4^d 
Wiirlt,  Ani/h-LiUin  Sritiruvt Poett o/ tKe 
Titri/th  CfHturff  12  voU.,  Itolla  Series, 
Loudon,  1872).  Thej-  arc  hy  no  in«n« 
tu  be  negleuted  by  tw,  though  their 
tesiimuny  is  mustly  negative,  and  a 
ali(^t  reference  to  its  nature  \«-ill  cover, 
indirectly,  the  alwprice  of  refonmoc  in 
the  text  to  mch  still  more  generally 
faiuouo  author*  lui  John  of  Sitlwttury  and 
Walter  >Iapes  himself.  It  is  probable 
that  nil  five  wril.ert,  as  well  m  God- 
frey of  Wincheaior  (also  in  Wright,  op. 
nC),  who  could  write  fair  epigrams  in 
the  more  decent  style  of  Martial,  and 
other*,  were  welt  aa|uau)ted  with  no 


inooiisiderable  jxtrt  of  The  elaaaioi. 
U[>ou  satinets,  moreuvei',  like  Wireker 
aiiil  John  uf  Hautevilte,  w1u>  were 
attacking  the  vanity  of  m'>ukisli  and 
clerical  life,  hu])e«.  and  atubiciouH,  iJie 
lnh>iiir-in-vain  of  t^iiivemitiea,  and  tba 
like,  s<>uia  such  indireot  hut  aubetaa* 
tj\e  lilvrary  chticii>m  as  we  thid  in 
their  Human  ortgiuals  would  neeui  al- 
most iinpenktivc.  But  there  is  no- 
thing uf  the  kind,  either  in  the  Spre- 
n/uih  or  ill  the  Arfhilrrniui.  In  the 
mudi  duller  A  nti  -  Cijiudianru,  Rhet- 
oric, like  the  other  arte,  apiirAni,  and 
she  h  employed,  oouaistently  with  her 
pi-eMntnltuu  in  Uartiauus  (though  tlie 
Klietoric  of  Oapella  wouhl  i>erhape 
have  been  too  ^iroud  tu  do  thii*  direct- 
ly) to  "  paint  and  gild  the  jiole  "  of  the 
allegorical  Chariot  of  Prudence.  But 
of  criticism  there  is  nothing,  or  *>i 
little  as  bo  be  uolhing.  Nor  will  much 
be  found  in  the  intereeting  mnice  of 
taedi:tt'al  imtiurs  of  books  and  book 
collectii^nM  which  occurs  in  H.  Cocberis' 
ed.  of  the  PhitMUon  {v.  iw/ra,  p.  466),  | 
pp.  sxxiv-xlvii. 
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literature,  in  what  was  still  its  almost  all-embracing  f orm — 
poetry,  in  both  its  rliytliinical  and  metrical  shapes— and  in  the 
only  lhoruu;^liIy  acknowledged  literary  language  ut'  the  time. 
For  althougli  the  vernaculars  were  already  knocking  at  the 
door,  they  were  doing  so  as  yet  timidly  and  half  conacioualy, 
while  in  so  far  as  they  were  deliberately  practised,  the  prin- 
ciples of  com|«sition  and  of  tJLste  which  guided  the  practice 
cannot  have  been  diH'erent.  We  find,  if  not  always  with  exactly 
the  same  ■nioi7icc,  terms  of  Dante's  critical  vocabulary  (eg., 
"pexa,"  in  the  Podrin.  Nom.  And  though  neither  Eberhard 
Dor  Geoffrey  w^ould  in  all  probability  have  bad  anything  but 
scorn  for  the  suggestion  that  "  vulgar  "  could  possibly  equal 
"regular"  composition;  though  chey  were  at  best  men  of 
respectable  talent ;  their  general  critical  estimate  was  probably 
not  very  difl'ereut  from  that  of  their  great  successor  on  the 
bridge  of  the  thirteenth  and  fotirteenth  centuries.  Uf  his 
eagle  glance  into  the  future  uf  literature  they  were  entirely 
destitute,  but  lie  shared  at  least  some  of  their  confused  vision 
in  reference  to  the  past.' 


*  If  to  tlik  peculiarity  I  Hem  to  refer 
Um  often,    let   me  cloae   thu  c1ui|)Ut 

with  a  kcnUDce  from  one  who  lured 
the  MtiMle  Ag««  if  well  u  any  umn, 
uid  knew  them  Ui  better  than  ftluioit 
ftny.     1'u  them,  eayti  M.  Pnuliu  l^uis, 


furtucr  i|u'une  neule  et  gnuiile  ^poqiM* 
ott  M  nkiniAwieut  toute*  1m  c^UbritA 
lie  rhUtiiire."— Z^a  RonaM  dt  la  TalU 
Jlondt,  i.  189  (Puna:  1868-77). 
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DANTE. 

THE  'DE  VDLOARI  ELOQCIO':  ITS  HISTORY  AUD  AUTHKNTICATIOS— 1TB  IM- 
PORTAXCE,  ASD  THE  SCANTY  RECOGNITION  THE REOf— ABSTRACT  OF  1X8 
COSTESTS;  THE  **  VCLGAR  TONOCE"  AND  *•  ORAMMAR"— THB  NATCBE, 
OTC.,  OF  THE  firrr  of  speech — division  of  CONTEWPOBABY  TONiiUKB, 
AND  OF  THE  BCSDlVrsiONR  OP  ROMANCE — THE  'ITALIAN  DIALECTS': 
SOUS  BKJECIED  AT  ONCE— OTHER8  :  SICILIAN,  APUI.IAN,  TVHCjkH,  ASD 
OEMOESB — VENETIAN  :  SOME  GOOD  IN  BOLOOSESE— THE  "  ILLCSTBIOUS  '* 
LANGUAOK  NONE  OF  THIbiE,  BCT  THEIR  COMMON  MRASURE — ITS  FODft 
CHAKACTEBIUTICH— THE  SKCUNJ  UOUK  :  WHY  DANTE  DBAI.B  WITH  POETRT 
ONLY— ALL  OOOD  POm-RV  AHOULD  BE  IN  THE  *'  ILLt'STRIOUS" — THE  SCB- 
JECTS  OP  niGU  POETRY  :  WAR,  LOVE,  VIRTOB— ITS  FORM  :  CANZOKI — 
DEFINITION  OF  POETRY — ITS  STYLES,  AND  THE  CONSTITUENTS  OF  THE 
ORAND  BTYLE — "scrEBBIA  CARMINCM  "~"  CONSTBCCTIONIB  ELATIO  " — 
"  EXCELLE.VTIA  VEBBOBDM  "— "  PEXA  ET  HIIISOTA  "—THE  CANZONE— lU- 
POBTANCE  OF  THIS  BOOK — ISDEFENDENCE  AND  NOVELTY  OP  TTH  METHOD 
— D.VXTE'tt  ATTENTION  TO  PuHM— HIS  D[8aE<;ARD  uF  OHATORV— THE  IN- 
FLTTENCB  ON  HIM  OF  BOMANCE,  AND  OF  COMPARATIVE  CRITICISM — TBB 
POETICAL  DIFPERF.NTIA  ACCORDINO  TO  HIM  —  HIS  ANTIDOTE  TO  THB 
W0RD8WORTHIAS  RERE8V— HIB  HANDLINii  OF  METRE— OF  DIcnON— HIS 
STANDARDS  OF  STYLE— THE  "CKAFTER  OF  THE  SJEVK"- THE  "PEIA*'— 
THE  "  HTRfiOTA  "—OTHER  CRITICAL  *' IXJCI  "  IN  DANTE:  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
CA»  GRANDE — THE  "CONVITO" — DANTE  ON  TRANHLATION— uS  LANGCAQB 
AM  SHOWN  IN  PROHB  AND  VERSE — FINAL  REMARKS  ON  HIS  CRITICISM. 


Ma>y  are  the  fortunes  of  books  and  the  curiosities  of  them: 
but  there  are  few  which  exceed,  in  curiosity  of  mauy  kinds,  the 
history,  character,  and  fate  of  tlie  treatise  variously  entitled  Df 
Vulyari  Eloquentia  and  Dt  Vulgari  JUlofpiio,  and  attributed 
generally,  if  not  universally,  to  Dante  Alighieri.^     Its  mere 

^  Tlie  choke  between  Salq^^ent%a  and       funcy  of  the  chooser.     Tlic  first  wurd 
Mloqviuta   Iie«    with    tlie    tute   uid      occura  fint  in  the  tnutuc  iuelf.     The 
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history  is  nuusual.  In  ihe  fifth  chapter  uf  the  first  book  of 
TTtf  De  ^^*^  Convito,  I)antc  says  thot  he  shall  speak  elsewhere 
Vnlg»ri  more  fully,  on  the  subject  of  Latin  and  the  Vernae- 
A.Vorw'awJ  '  ^^^'"'  ^"  "■  ^>^^^  whic-h,  D.V.,  lie  intends  to  write  on 
Vdgare  Eloqurnza.  Boccaccio  further  says  tliat  very 
near  his  death  he  did  write  it,  and  the  statement  is 
confirmed  by  Villaui.  These  meulious  give  it  us  ixs  written  in 
Latin  prose  and  in  two  books,  but  after  them  we  Iiear  nothing 
about  it.  In  insg  the  post  and  dmujatist  Trissino  printed  at 
Vicenza  an  Italian  traoslatioa  of  it,  not  under  his  own  name, 
hnt  under  tliat  of  Giovan  Battista  Doria.  No  indication  was 
given  that  this  was  not  the  original,  and  for  a  time  it  was 
taken  as  such.  But  in  1577  Jacopo  Corbinelli  published,  at 
Paris,  the  Latin  Text  The  MS.  which  he  used,  and  which  for 
centuries  was  supposed  to  be  unique,  appears  to  be  that  redis- 
covered at  Grenoble  in  1840,  and  published  in  facsimile  by 
MiL  Maiguien  and  Prompt  in  1S92 ;  but  there  are  two  other 
early  MSS.  One  of  theae,  belonging  to  the  Tnvulzi,  is  taken 
to  be  OS  old,  perhaps,  as  the  Grenoble,  both  not  improbably 
being  older  than  1100.  A  third,  at  the  Vatican,  is  a  century 
younger,  but  still  some  twenty  years  older  than  the  first  printed 
(and  translated)  edition.  The  usual  difficulties  have  been 
started  over  these  facts,  and  over  some  supposed  contradictions 
between  the  treatise  aud  Dante's  more  certain  work.  But  these 
concern  us  little,  and  may  be  sought,  by  those  who  want  them, 
in  the  editions  of  the  book.  It  is  suihcient  to  say  that  few 
books  have  a  better  external  testimony,  aud  that  the  internal 


,«tOOO(1  in  it)  ills  litlr  uf  UiP  Or«iiot)l« 
fUS.  The  t«xu  which  I  um  m^,  for 
the  l^tiii,  Dr  Pruiupt's  faciiinile  of 
thU  Ua.,  Venice,  OUclikt,  18J^2.  ami 
Dr  Uoon'ft  cilitjoii  uf  llie  Operv  (Ox- 
fonl,  1897),  with  Mr  FcmM«- Howell'* 
imiioUtnl  Eiigltiili  trititfJntion  (T^iidoii, 
1^90).  TbU  Ifttter  l^  very  good  lu  a 
whole,  though  uf  cuUfM  one  utey  differ 
I  to  the  rendering  of  individual  terma. 
Th«  edition  nf  the  8ooteth  DKut«M» 
by  Signer  P.  Kajm  (Plorenoe.  1SB8}  h 
eWbomtetl  with  mil  tlie  oUQUie  onre  by 
VOL.  L 


whi<^  acboUnh)]!  itt  the  Imwer  modwd 
veraaeubuv  endeavoun  to  put  itwlf  OD 
A  level  with  that  io  tlie  older  aitd 
exActer  tongum.  Unforiunntcly  the 
emulAtioa,  her*  an  ebowbere,  ia  carried 
as  ^  •■  Uie  ul<l  uiiworlby  triolu  of 
depreciation  and  hhauB  at  predeoeaeor* 
luul  rival*.  The  elaborale  oouuDODtUT' 
ie  limited,  willi  an  almoit  ferocbma 
•crupuloetty,  U>  the  barest  letur  of 
the  text;  but  another  vuluine  coutaln* 
lag  UUtniT  anootatioa  it  prooiiaed. 
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difTicuUitis  (some  of  whicli  will  be  referred  to  later)  are  quite 
iusignificaut 

We  may  take  it  then  on  its  own  showing:  nnd.  without  hag- 
gling about  dates,  he  reasonably  confident  that  it  was  wrilteii 
it»  import'   after  Dante's  bauishiueut,  and  of  course  before  his 
"""^  death — that  is  to  sar,  in  the  opening  years  of  the 

fourteenth  centurj*.  Torgtry  is  practicnlly  out  of  tlie  questiou, 
for,  as  has  beeu  said,  the  oldest  manuscripts  are  some  century 
and  a  ([uarter  older  than  Trissino'a  version,  and  there  could  be 
no  cnnctiivable  reason  why  any  one  late  in  the  fonrteeuth  cen- 
tury— even  if  he  had  the  wits  to  forge  such  a  thing,  which  is 
b^gicg  a  huge  questiou — should  have  abstained  from  reaping 
the  sole  advantage  derivable  from  audi  a  forgery  by  making  it 
known  as  Dante's.  We  take  it,  then — and  may  take  it  with 
confidence  very  nearly  if  not  completely  absolute — as  in  two 
different  ways  a  document  of  the  very  highest  value,  even  be- 
fore its  intrinsic  worth  is  considered  at  all.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  importance  of  date,  which  gives  us  in  it  the  first 
critical  treatise  on  the  literary  use  of  the  vernacular,  at  exactly 
the  point  when  the  various  veruaciilars  of  Kurope  had  finished, 
more  or  less>  their  first  stage.  Secondly,  there  is  the  import- 
ance of  authorsliip,  in  that  we  have,  as  is  hardly  anywhere  else 
the  case,  the  greatest  creative  writer,  not  merely  of  one  litera- 
ture but  of  a  whole  period  of  the  Kuro^jean  world,  betaking 
himself  to  criticism.  If  Shakespeare  liad  written  the  IH&- 
cove-riis  instead  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  only  possible  analogue 
would  have  been  supplied.  F.ven  Homer  cuuld  not  have 
given  U8  a  tiiird,  for  he  could  hardly  have  had  the  literature 
to  work  upon. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  book,  as  I  shall  hope  to 
show,  would  be  of  almost  the  highest  interest  if  it  were  anony- 
And  the  mous.  Its  intrinsic  value  has  been  by  no  mean» 
Montj/  reeog-  universally  recognised :  indeed  I  hardly  know  any 
nUion  thertqf.  ^^j^^^  g,.  gj^jj^,  ^f  Daute  who  has  put  it  iu  quite  its 

right  place.  This  is,  I  venture  in  all  humility  to  think,  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  historic  estimate  of  criticism  iu 
general  has  hitherto  beeu  so  rarely  taken,  and  so  scantily  based. 
But  there  ore  minor  reasons.      In  the  first  place>  the  book. 
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except  by  professed  Biiittists,  tiaa  been  very  liltle  atndied.^ 
And  in  the  second,  what  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  to  be  its 
gi-eatest  value  rnay.  in  the  cnrious  critical  prejudices  which 
still  prevail  so  largely,  have  told  positively  against  it.  It  has 
shocked  people  to  find  the  author  of  the  Comm^dia  indul^ng  iu 
gmnimatical  and  prusodic  adiolaslicism ;  and  the  shocked  ones 
either  do  not  pause  to  ask,  or  refuse  lo  answer,  the  question 
whether  the  said  scholasticism  had  not  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  the  Comviedia. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  books  of  importance,  we  uiay  give  a 
pretty  full  abstract  of  the  hook,  which  will  be  aH  the  more 
desirable  in  that  it  is,  as  has  been  said,  far  from  well  known. 
The  Latin,  though  not  very  crabbed,  is  sometimes  peculiar,  and 
some  of  the  terms  require  careful  elucidation. 

Dante  begins  by  stating  in  due  form  his  reasons  for  writing ; 
the  absence  of  auy  treatise  of  the  kind,  the  importance  of  tlie 
subject,  and  bo  forth.  He  is  poiog  to  write  about 
the  Vulgar  Tonyue,  and  this  Vulgar  Tongue  is  that 
Th« "  Vuifjftr  which  we  acquire,  without  any  rule,  by  imitatiug 

But,  he  says,  we  also  have  another 
and  secondary  speech,  which  the  Romans  called 
The  Greeks  also  have  it,  and  other  nations,  but 
not  all,  while  comparatively  few  individuals  possess  it,  because 
its  acquisition  uiwins  time  aud  trouble.  And  the  Vulgar  Tongue 
is  nobler,  because  it  is  more  natural :  so  we  shall  treat  of  it. 

Here  a  slight  cnix  arises  as  to  what  Dante  meant  by 
"Grammar":  at  least  (for  the  first  part  of  his  observations  is 
clear  enough)  what  he  meant  by  saying  that  "  the  Greeks  have 
it,  and  others  but  not  all."  *  Are  Grammatica  and  "  Latin  "  inter- 
changeable terms?  or  does  he  mean  that  there  was  a  literary 
as  well  as  a  vernacular  form  of  Greek,  and  litemry  as  well  as 
vernacular  forma  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  &c.?  The  tatter  seems  to 
suit  the  argument  best  up  to  a  certain  |wint ;  but  it  is  exposed 
to  thid  dilliculty  that,  if  so.  Dante  would  be  trying  lo  make,  out 
of  the  Vulgars,  a  OravimnlKa  for  Italian,  which  nowhere  seems 
to  have  been  his  intention.     But  it  is  no  great  matter. 


Al^tract  <^ 


"Z;;;^. «"  »»f^«- 


Grammar. 


'  Colehiljfe,   I  Uunk.   nhrt  to  Et ; 
but  with  Qu  lulcquiM  mxjf^itioti. 


*  Ilane   tjtiidfm   tteundaruun    Ortiei 
haUnt  c(  u/it  ted  tion  omntt. 
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He  has  so  far  cleai-ed  hia  ground  very  well ;  but,  to  his  owu 
orderly  and  scholaslically  educated  mind,  he  does  not  seem  to 

The  mattirt  ^**^®  ^°"^  enough.  He  lays  down  in  chap,  ii-  that 
Jic,<iftheg^fi  man  alone  has  intercourse  by  speech.  Angels  and 
tifapuek.  animals  do  not  want  it,  Tor  angels  communicate 
intuitively ;  devils  have  no  need  of  it ;  ^  to  animals  '  it  were  use- 
less :  and  if  anybody  urges  the  serpent  in  Paradise,  Balaam's 
afis,  Ovid  in  the  Metamorphoses  about  magpies,  these  objections 
can  be  met  in  various  ways.  The  real  power  of  speech  haa 
been  given  to  man  alone.  He  needed  it  (chap,  iil)  because 
be  has  both  reason  and  senses,  and  therefore  must  have  some 
medium  which  will  convey  the  discourse  of  the  former  in 
a  manner  acceptable  to  tlie  latter,  ll  is  probable  (chap,  v.) 
that  man  spoke  before  woman,  though  the  earliest  recorded 
speech  is  assigned  to  Eve:  for  man  is  more  excellent.  And  it 
is  probable  that  the  first  woi-d  he  apoko  was  "  El,"  "  God,"  and 
was  addressed  to  God  Himself  in  Paradise.  No  doubt  (vi)  the 
langtll^^e  was  Hebrew.  Foolish  people  may  be  driven  (had 
Dante  heard  of  the  Gaelic  claim  ?)  to  believe  that  their  own 
vernacular  was  that  of  Adam.  But  he  knows  better.  Though 
he  drank  of  Amo  before  his  teeth  appeared,  and  loves  Florence 
so  dearly  that  for  the  love  he  bore  her  is  he  wrongfully  suffer- 
ing exile—though  for  the  pleasure  of  his  own  senses  there  exists 
no  pleasanter  place  tlian  Florence,  yet  he  thinks  that  there  are 
places  in  the  world  nobler  and  more  delightful  than  Tuscany 
and  Florence,  and  that  many  nations  and  races  may  use  a 
pleasanter  and  handier  speech.  The  canaideration  of  the  Flood, 
Battel,  and  the  consequent  division  of  speech  (chap,  vii.)  saddens 
him  very  much ;  but  the  facts  arc  indisputable. 

It  is  probable  that  these  chapters,  coming  as  they  do  at 
the  very  outfiet^  have,  with  hasty  readers  and  thinkers,  brought 
some  discredit  on  the  book.  They  exhibit  what  it  used  to  be, 
and  still  is  to  some  extent,  the  fashion  Ui  call  the  childish  side 
of  mediavalism  and  scholasticism.     Kvery  age  no  doubt  has 

'  For  th«  'Icliglitfullf  «cliuln«tio  (»nd,  to  knuw  of  wich  other,  fnr  tlieir  [i«nc)ub 

like  moK  uholMtJc  tlungB,  bj*  DO  ueatu  purpooes,  U  their  dutbolic  (^luilit^  uiil 

iuept]  rauons,  fmt,  Uint  u  tliey  Mt  rattk. 

Uod  kI  nought  w«  nwd  uk«  no  count  *  Aji  being  »ol«]r  guided  l>y  ituUnct. 

oi  tli«iii ;  vecuiidly,  fiAt  sll  ihvy  vnuil 
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its  own  childishnesses,  and  is  profauiuUy  convinced  that  iu  hold- 
ing them  it  tm»  Lliorouglily  pub  away  childish  things,  I  do  not 
myself  know  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  take  a  simultaneous 
liorizontal  view  of  the  agea,  the  nineteenth  century  would  be 
t'ouud  so  very  much  in  advance  of  the  thirteenth  in  this  respect. 
But  putting  this  aside  as  matter  of  separable  controversy,  we 
may  ohsHrve  that,  in  the  main  body  of  his  argument,  Dante 
is  merely  arguing,  aud  arguing  very  seusibly  and  closely,  from 
premisses  which  no  one  educated  man  in  a  thousand  of  his 
contemporaries  would  have  disputerl,  and  that  at  the  beginning 
and  end  there  are  very  notable  tilings.  The  notable  thing  at 
the  beginning  is  the  separation  of  "  Grammar  "  aud  the  "  Vulgar 
Tongue,"  and  the,  at  that  time,  exceedingly  bold  ascription  of 
greater  "nobility"  to  the  latter.^  The  notable  thing  at  the 
end  is  the  unexpectedly  cosmopolitan  character  of  Dante's 
sentiments  ab<jut  the  excellence  of  various  countries  and  their 
vernaculars.  It  is  true  that,  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil,  there 
was  about  Kurope  then  a  certain  solidarity  which  has  entirely 
disappeared ;  but  local,  as  distinct  from  national,  patriotism  was 
as  strong,  and  occasionally  as  silly,  as  at  any  other  time.  Dante's 
own  attitude  puts  us  at  once  into  a  position  for  literary 
criticism  which  neither  Greek  nor  Koman  had  enjoyed — the 
Greek  losinji  it  by  his  arrogant  assumption  of  a  solitary  literary 
position  for  his  own  tongue,  and  the  Boman  partly  by  his 
imitation  of  Greek,  partly  by  the  lurking  desire  to  make  out 
that  Latin  was  not  so  very  inferior  after  all. 

At  any  rate,  iu  the  clmpter  (viii.)  which  follows,  there  is  no 
deficiency  in  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  scieutific  spirit ; 
njj^^  f  on  the  contrary,  any  one  who  knows  the  historical 
emitmpor-  circumstances  of  the  time  can  only  be  aniazetl  at  the 
ary  tm^vt*.  precision,  the  general  justice,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
particular  exactness  with  which  Dante,  in  full  Middle  Age, 
sur\'eys  the  languages  of  Europe.  He  is  well  aware  of  the 
threefold  general  division  of  language  —  Teutonic-Slavonic, 
Turanian  or  Tartar,  and  Romance — and  assigns  the  boundaries 
quite  correctly.  He  is  further  awnre  of  the  divisions  of 
Bomance  speech  itself,  aud  as  he  had  adopted  as  his  criterion 

^  Ai  to  th«  Rppwent  oontradiction  irith  tli«  Cbnrilo,  r.  vnfrti. 
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of  Teutonic  speech  dilTerent  forms  of  "yea"  ("jo")  for  the 
word  of  affirmation,  so  he  u&es  the  same  criterion  in  this  case. 
Of  Pomance-speaking  nations  he  says,  some  say  "oc,"  some 
"oil,"  and  Bouie  "si."  The  first  are  "Spaniards,"  the  second 
Frenchmen,  the  third  Italians.  The  connection  of  '*  Spaniards  " 
ami  "oc"  need  excite  no  surprise.  Castilian,  though  in  exist- 
ence, and  already  provided  with  the  noble  Poema  dsl  Cid  and 
other  documents,  was  as  yet  by  no  mcaus  the  dominant  lan- 
guage of  Spain.  In  pnrticiilar,  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  wliich 
spoke  a  Frovcn<;al  dialect,  liad  far  more  to  do  with  Italy  than 
Castile:  Galicia,  which  all  Europe  visited  in  pilgrimage  to 
the  shrine  of  Santiago,  also  favoured  tlie  "  oc,"  and  Proven^l 
was  actually  later  than  this  the  dialect  of  Portugal,  if  not  of 
all  Spain,  for  certain  literary  purposes.  And  the  Spaui.sh  king- 
dom of  Aragon  was  infinitely  the  most  important  country  that 
spoke  "  oc." 

Proceeding,  Dante  illustrates  the  relationship  of  the  three 
tongues  hy  observing  that  all  call  most  important  tilings  (God, 
A  d  fiht  li®*i^'6'i' ^rth,  living,  dying,  loving — the  selection  ia 
wAdiviticnH  not  negUgible)  by  forms  of  the  same  Latin  originals.. 
qf  Rownanct.  jjj  ^j^g  jj^j^^  chapter  he  continues  the  stress  on  this 
point,  producing  literary  and  poetical  quotations,  from  Proven<jal 
(Giraut  de  Borneil),  French  (Thibaut  of  Navarre),  and  Italian 
(Guido  Guinicelli),  of  the  word  Amor ;  and  {Mints  out — thus 
ever  drawing  nearer,  in  true  methodic  way,  to  his  special  sub- 
ject— that  tlie  variations  between  the  three  great  Romance 
speeclies  are  produced,  in  each  language,  by  dialectic  diflerences.1 
And  be  has,  on  the  fact  and  on  the  con.se<]^uent  necessity  of 
establishing  some  common  centrical  form  by  Grammar,'  obser- 
vations which  lack  neither  truth  nor  sense.  Then.  "Which  is 
the  best  of  the  three  Romance  forms  ?  He  will  not  say,  only 
timidly  advancing  for  Italian  that  si  is  nearest  sic.  Otherwise, 
each  has  strong  claims.  Oil  is  not  only  easier  and  pleasanter,' 
but  whatever  has  been  composed  or  translated  in  veruacnlar 

>  It  it  deriinblc   to   note   ttmt   the  Ncros  to  deunto  lilrrnrjr  im  c>i>]m)mkI  to 

origitiai  voofusimi,  or,  to  speak  mor«  vwoacaUr    tnnguo :    tlie    stcood    cui 

oomctly,  ambiguity   of   "Orniniuwr"  only  uimh  LAtin. 

)■  curiously  inuxlriitnd  in  tbi«  cIm«  ^  Faeitwr  tt  ttticctalilwr, 
context     litre  the  first  "grsuiniRr" 
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pro&€  belDiiga  to  it,  the  "  moat  fair  iDtricacies  of  Arthur," '  those 
of  Trojans  nud  Komans,  Jkc  Oc  was  first  employed  for  poetry, 
being  more  finished  and  sweeter  Italian  has  the  sweetest  and 
most  refined  poets-  of  all,  and  seems  to  be  the  closest  to 
"grammar.''^ 

He  will  not,  however,  attempt  com)i*tyicre.  Uta*  but  con«ider 
the  variatiuns,  &c.,  of  the  Vulsar  Toiiijne  itself — i'.*-,,  Italian — 
_,  ,  ,.  thoiich,  as  we  slmll  see,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  draw 
iJialccrt:  illustrations  from  the  others.  He  first  takes  the 
^o««  iy>cf«;^pgjii,ine8  as  liis  lanKuaiie-watershej),  anil  allowinj; 
nfteen  maiu  dmlKcls,  not  a  few  of  which  are  sub- 
divided, he  proceeds  to  examine  their  claims,  clearing  away 
the  bad  ones.  As  the  Romans  thiuk  they  ought  to  have  pre- 
cedence *  (note  the  crisp  touch  of  life  in  this),  let  us  give  it 
them — by  kicking  their  claims  out  of  the  way  at  once.*  The 
aimn  sdrynosa  gives  something  more  than  a  hint  of  itself  in  the 
description  of  Roman  dialett  as  a  "  tristilot^iuy,"  the  ugliest  of 
all  tlie  vernacular  dialects ;  which  is  no  wonder,  since  they  stink 
worst  of  all  in  the  deformity  of  their  customs  and  morals.  The 
Marchers  of  Aiicoua  and  the  Spoletans  go  next,  each  of  the 
rejected  ones  having  a  scornful  tag  of  his  own  barbarism  tied  to 
his  tail,  as  Dante  ejects  him  from  the  competition.  And  he  tells 
us,  as  if  it  settled  the  matter  (fur,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Canzone  is 
rather  a  fetish  with  iJaute),  "majiy  Canzoni  Iiave  been  written 
in  contempt  of  tliem."  The  Mihinese,  the  Kergamasks,  the 
Aquileans  and  Istrians  follow,  with  idl  tlie  mountainous  and 
country  ^iow,"  and  the  Siirdiuians,  who  are  not  Latins,  though 
"  to  be  joined  with  them,"  and  who  only  imitate  Latin  as  apes 
do  men.  After  this  rapid  sifting  (he  uses  the  metaphor)  a.  new 
chapter  is  necessary. 

Of  those  "  kept  in  the  sieve  "  Sicilian  claims  the  first  place. 
Indeed   Dante    acknowledges    that  "whatsoever  the  Italians 


'  Arturi  rryit  ambaya  p\itfrrrii»iit. 
Thii  Dbaervatkiii  ia  not  quite  negli^ble 
iu  lliecBuU«n«1cbftt«  about  Uie  priorit; 
of  TflTM  or  iiroM  in  tlieta  legeatb. 

'  Qvi  rivhiHs  itUditittt^uc  pottati 
vuijf<triltr  jiMN/. 

'  Cf.  note  ii|iitu«ite. 


**  Judieiun  rdim^vcnUM  i»  hi»  own 
l>hnu«. 

'  !<e  ctmetis  pnrjtonen4ot  c^Hi»uint, 

*  In  hae  rfadicattoKe  tive  ditetrptionc 
1161  imnwrilo  ra«  aliis  prrtponavtu*, 

"*  Montaninat  it  rtuticuwu  lorjuitiu. 
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poetise  is  called  Sicilian."  He  admits  this,  but  says  it  is  merely 
Oilunt—  dne  to  tlie  fact  that  Sicilian  princes,  or  princes  resi- 
^^o»,  Jent  in  Sicily,  Frederick  the  Emperor  and  his  son 
jVnwji,'  Manfred,  hove  been  patrons  of  literature,  and  have 
ami  Otnoe^.  thus  attflchcd  the  best  Italian  genius  to  the  Sicilian 
court.  But  he  says  (after  an  iudignaut  digressory  deuuuciatioii 
of  contemporary  sovereigns)  that  there  is  no  special  value  in  the 
comuioii  Sk-ilian  dialect,  whicli  indeed  is  seldom  used  for  poetiy 
ot  all.  while  of  that  which  is  used,  more  to  follow.  As  for  the 
Apuliaii-s,  there  have  been  some  good  writers  among  them,  but 
their  oixlinary  speech  is  spoilt  with  barbarisms.* 

But  what  of  the  Tuscans  ?  Daute  can  only  repeat  that  co8- 
raopolitan  criticism,  which,  though  it  would  be  very  illiberal  to 
impute  it  wholly  to  his  exile,  was  no  doubt  assisted  thereby. 
They  may  madly  assert  their  title  to  the  possession  of  the 
Illustrious  A'ulgar  Tougue,  and  even  some  distinguished  men 
may  have  condescended  to  the  Tuscan  vernacular.  But  let  us 
examine  them  town  by  town.  Florence,  Pisa,  Lucca,  Siena, 
Arezzo  are  hit  off  each  in  a  sentence  expressing  its  boast, 
and,  we  uniy  suppose,  expressing  it  with  some  provincialism. 
But  Dante  says,  when  men  really  to  be  admired,  Guido,  Lapo, 
and  "  nuother  "  •  of  Florence,  and  Cino  da  Pistoia,  have  writleu, 
it  is  in  "  curial,"  not  in  the  vulgar  Tuscan  tongue. 

As  for  the  (ieuoese.  the  auuihilarion  of  the  letter  Z  would 
strike  them  dumb,  for  they  can  say  nothing  without  it 

Then  he  crosses  the  Apennines  ^  and  decides  successively  that 
Koma'jinese.  in  its  various  divisions,  and  Venetian,  are  full  of 
Vtwtian  ■  drawbacks  and  vulgarities.*  After  whicli  a  whole 
SoM* 'jvwl  chapter  (xv.>  is  given  to  the  dialect  of  Bologna.  It 
•N  lioio.jnr.m.  j^  pej-^aps  l»etter  than  any  other,  and  why  ?  Be- 
cause it  borrows  the  best  things /row  the  others,  as»  for  instance. 
Sordello  the  Mantuan  borrowed  from  Cremona,  Brescia,  and 


^  S\trfiUr  imHariunn. 
'  OmUmtm,  Impitm  H  «mm  atimm 
AMnkfJMki.    It  k  DMdka*  to  ny  who 

»  atotv  ftflWtiuaate  if  lea*  jiktunaiiua 
tttttdi  UuD  Mr  Ktukin's  "ugij  Apm* 


ainc  **  ftod  Mr  Broiniitig'i  "  wiod-sm^ 
guti^  tbeivof. 

U  yUtmttm  dmvTtrrr  a  nttlrrMa  «f 
mj  r*rial«  vntfrnn  imttmdnt.  T«« 
•oaiwti  of  Idt  kn  Mid  to  t»  acnr 
utmot. 
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Veronn.  On  the  other  Imnd,  Feimra,  MtHJciin,  and  Reggio  are 
too  Lombardic,  nnd  though  they  have  lent  a  tonch  of  pitiuancy 
to  Bologneae,  cannot  create  a  good  literary  dialect  for  them- 
selves. 5>tiU  Bolognese,  thoxigh  better  than  oilier  individual 
dialects,  because  more  composite,  13  not  the  Illustrious  Vulgar 
Tongue,  for  otherwise  Guido  Guinicelli  and  other  j;reat  Bol- 
ognese  poets  would  not  have  departed  from  it.  So  dowu  with 
the  sieve ;  for,  as  for  places  like  Trent  and  Turin,  they  are  too 
near  the  frontier,  and  if  they  were  j>itieJu-7Tivia  as  they  are  tur- 
piseima  they  would  not  be  vm  TMiinum. 

Having  thus  for  lifteea  chapters  pursued  a  sort  of  "  Kule  of 
False"  in  order  to  catch  that  panther,*  the  Illustrious  Vulgar 
Tht  "III  *-  ^'*"io"6'  ^y  ^^^  a itosttTwri  method,  r>ante  determines 
trimM"  Litn-  to  track  her  a  priori.  He  calls  Logic  to  his  aid,  and 
^/ruJTui  ^^bserves  that  eveiy  individual,  species,  genus  is  sub- 
MciV  common  ject  to  a  comition  measure.  Tlie  measure  of  indi- 
mta^re.  \'idual  conduct  is  Virtue ;  of  conduct  between  man 
and  man,  Law;  in  public  behaviour,  natioual  manners  and 
customs.  So  too  there  must  be  some  norm,  some  cummon 
measure  of  all  Italian  tongues  and  dialects,  and  this,  perceptible 
in  all,  abiding  in  none,  will  be  what  is  sought  for.  This  is  the — 
L  niustre. 

2.  Cardinale. 

3.  Aulicum ;  et 

4.  Ciiriale  vulgare  in  Latio. 
Each  of  these  epithets  has  then  to  be  discussed. 

So  we  have  the  substance,  the  underlying  and  fa.'^hioning 

unity,  of  Italian  defined  as  a  tongue  possessing  a  quadripartite 

.    .  ^^     diflurentia,  and  so  it  becomes  necessary  to  explain 

eKorttcter.  the    four    parts.      IUu9triom,  as    the    seventeenth 

"'•*^"        chapter,  devoted  to  it.  explains,  is  something  that 

"  shines  fortli,"  iVuminans  ei  iHuviiruitiim.     Alen  are  so  called 

who,  having  been  well  trained,  are  great  trainers,  like  Nnnia 


Thii  bvAit  i*  of  eoune  Dot  hero 
referrwl  to,  aa  id  tli«  well-known  jiMMgv 
ftt  the  be^iioing  of  tlie  Inftnw,  m  ft 
type  of  vioe,  but,  m  iii  ln,f.,  xtL  IM, 
la  a  dedmble  prey.  Th«  lirftutjr  of  th« 
pKrtter'i  akin,  the  Awecl  bmtfa  fftbu- 


louftiy  nttriltut^  to  it.  mnA  *■>  forth, 
Bometiines  g«vc  It  k  wholly  fftToarslite 
place  in  nie<liit-v»]  fwiUwiy.  im  in  one  at 
tbi  prettitst  fntifUKtit'  of  Anglo-Saxou 
versp,  llif  "Pftnther"  'jf  the  Exetvr 
Book,  where  it  ti  a  tj^ie  of  ChriaL 
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Potnpilius  and  Seneca.  This  is  what  the  lUusLrious  Vulgar 
Tongue  of  Italy  is.  It  has  cleared  o£f  much  rubbish,  as  in  Ctuo 
(la  I'istoia.  It  attracts  eveu  the  unwilHnj*.  It  exalw  those  who 
practise  iu  They  surpass  kings,  marquises,  counts.  It  gives 
a  glory  which  even  we,  exiles  as  we  are,  acknowledge  as  sweeten- 
ing the  bitterness  of  our  exile.     Therefore  it  is  Illustrious. 

The  three  other  epithets  enjoy  but  a  cliapter  between  them. 
It  is  Cardinnf,  for  as  a  door  turns  on  a  hiuge,  so  all  the  throng 
of  dialects  tunis  on  it.  It  is  Aulic,  because,  if  we  Italians  had  a 
Court,  it  would  bo  spoken  there,  and  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  those  who  enjoy  courtly  frequentatiun  speak  it.  It  is 
Curial  because,  though  as  iu  the  Aulic  case  the  conditions  are 
wanting,  it  would  be  spoken  in  the  great  Law  Courts  of  Italy 
if  they  existed,  and  it  presents  tlie  action  of  a  great  Court  of 
Law  in  trying  and  sifting  cases.  This  is  the  proper  Italian 
language,  comronn  to  all.  aimed  at  (if  unconsciously)  by  all, 
giving  the  real  key  to  all. 

And  so  the  first  book  ends,  with  the  establishment  on  logical 
bases  (none  the  weaker  because  the  struts  and  props  of  them 
arc  sometimes  decorated  with  a  bygone  ornamentation)  at  once 
of  the  necessity  and  the  fact  of  a  literary  language  for  Italy, 
a  language  combining  the  merits,  and  purified  from  the  defects, 
of  the  various  local  kinds  of  speech. 

The  First  Book  of  the  Dc  Vuit/ari  Sloqaio  has  been  chiefly 

concerned  with  language,  though — as  it  is  of  the  very  highest 

T)v  Sfcoutt  importance  to  observe — always  with  a  side-glance  at 

BmI—\i  hy  literature.  The  -Second  passes  to  literature  itself,  at 
Dantt  deaU  .  .  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

mithpoetty  leftst  to  that  port  of  literature  which  was  almost 

'^"'y*  the  only  serious  part  to  the  earlier  Middle  Ages 

— namely,  poetry.     If  we  wanted  anything  to  show  us  what  a 

man  of  letters  Bante  was,  it  would  be  found  in  the  apology 

which  he  makes  at  the  beginning  of  this  book  fur  not  dealing 

with  Khetoric  at  large,  but  only  with  Toetic.     It  is  simply  that 

" prosaicauts "  usually  get   their  language   from  "inventors," 

and  "invention"  remains  a  solid  example  to  them,  not  vice 

virsn.    This,  perhaps,  with  some  exceptions  (the  chief  among 

them  he  has  himself  referred  to  iu  citing  llie  French  Arthurian 

l^eud),  was  true  in  his  time,  though  it  was  ceasing  to  be  true; 
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biintMt 

nitulriowi. 


find  a  eertaiu  amount  of  truLli  reniaius  still,  greatly  as  the 
circumstances  have  chaugcd.  There  is,  he  goes  on  to  say,  a 
kind  of  primacy  about  verse;  so  let  us  deal  vrith  it  srcundum. 
quod  tndricinn  e^. 

Xow,  o«g:ht  writers  in  verse  to  write  i^itlgarittrl  Yes,  he 
thought.  The  best  things  require  the  best  langnaf^e,  and  that, 
,„       ,        as   we    have    seen,   is    the    Illustrlou.'j   Vernacular. 

All  gooil 

pottiy  shoHi J  Things  not  so  good  will  be  improved  by  the  best 
expression.  So  all  verse-writers  should  use  it,  at 
least  at  first  sight,  thongli  we  must  alter  this  con- 
ception on  further  thought.  The  Illustrious  language  demands 
illustrious  writers  (alnut  sdcgnoaa  again  !),  and  not  only  that, 
but  the  best  thoughts  or  subjects.  Very  inferior  persons  writ- 
ing on  very  inferior  subjects  had  better  not  use  the  Illustrious, 
for  an  ugly  woman  never  looks  uglier  than  when  dressed  in 
gold  and  silk. 

Now  what  subjects  are  good  enough  for  the  Illustrious  Ver- 
nacular ?  Only  Three:  Salus.  Venm.  Virtus — in  other  words, 
Tlte  'uirjtctM  War,  Love,  and  Moral  Beauty,  which  means  pbil- 
V/ZiyA  osophy  pi  Its  religion.  Dante  reaches  this  conclusion 
If  or,  /.ore,  i"  the  queer  -  looking  but  perhajis  not  easily  im- 
Virtite.  provable  manner  usual  with  liim,  by  the  prior  and 

the  posterior  roads  alike.  These  subjects  are,  first,  the  three 
things  of  most  importance  to  a  Vegetable>Animal-Kational- 
creature  like  man,  and  they  are  also  those  discussed  by  the  best 
writers  in  tlie  Vulgar  Tongue,  Bertran  de  Bora,  Arnaut  Daniel, 
Cino  da  Pistoia,  &c  But  lie  does  not  find  that  any  Italian  has 
written  on  the  subject  of  Salus  or  Arms.    (An  ominous  fact  I) 

So  much  for  subject;  now  for  form.  What  furms  are  there 
of  Illustrious  Vulgar  Verse  ?  ^ome  have  writtun  Canzoni.some 
lu/vrm:  Hallades,  some  Sonnets,  some  other  and  irregular 
*^****<^'*  forms.  The  best  of  these  are  Canzoui,  for  a  wilderness 
of  reasons,  good,  not  very  good,  indifferent,  and  bad,  the  strongest 
of  which,  though  not  expressed,  evidently  is  that  Dunte  likes 
Canzoui  best  and  knows  he  writes  them  well.  They  uuite,  be 
says,  all  the  be.st  points  of  art ;  the  works  of  the  best  poets  are 
found  in  them.  So  let  us  write  of  Canzoni,  putting  off  Ballades, 
&C.,  to  the  Fourth  Book — which,  alas  I  we  have  not. 
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Whet  is  Poetry  ?  It  is  Jictio  rhttoriea  in  mvstea  pogUa. 
Jt^fiMtm  of  ^bis  is  BO  importaut  that  no  passing  criticism  of  it 
^^try.         ^\  (Jq^  an^  yfQ  must  postpone  the  discussion. 

But  here  comes  in  the  curious  nitidiieval  humility  which  made 
a  poet  like  Uanle  regard  himseU  as  inferior  to  Ovid,  and 
,,  ,  ,  .Lucan,  and  Statius.  Our  poets  differ  from  the 
tUctm^tUn-  "great"  poeis,  the  "regular"  ones;  but  they  ought 
'^^ndl^u  ^^  approach  ihoiu  as  nearly  as  possible,  and.  as 
MagvstiT  vogtrr  fforatiux  teaches,  take  a  suitable 
subject.  And  then  they  must  decide  what  style  to  write  in. 
H  in  the  Tragic  or  Higher  stylo,  the  Illustrious  Vernacular  will 
be  suitable;  if  in  the  comic,  a  mixed  or  intermediate  style ;  it 
in  Elegy,  the  lower.  But  tliese  two  latter  are  again  relegated 
to  the  lost,  or  never  written.  Fourth,  Hook.  Conzoni  must  be 
written  in  the  Tragic  style,  and  the  Illugtrinus  Vulgar  Tongue. 
This  is  to  be  attained  when,  with  the  gravity  of  the  meaning,  not 
merely  the  pride  of  the  verse,  but  the  loftiness  of  the  plirasiag 
and  the  excellence  of  the  words,  agreei^.  It  is  no  light  matter 
to  compose  in  this  way ;  the  most  strenuous  eH'orts  are  neces- 
sary. And,  therefore,  let  the  folly  of  those  be  confessed  who, 
guiltless  of  art  and  science,  and  trusting  to  their  wits  alone, 
break  out  into  the  highest  song  on  the  highest  subjects. 

So  the  considerations  are  marked  ouc,  the  Gravitas  Sententiie 
having  been  already  distributed  between  War,  Love,  and  Virtua 

1.  Superbia  Carminum. 

2.  Ck)nst  ruction  is  elatio. 

3.  Excellentia  vocabtilorum. 

Begiuning  with  metric,  Dante,  like  a  sensible  man,  confines 
himself  here  to  the  teachings  of  experience,  eschewing  all 
8up«rbU  argument  iu  tlie  vague.  What  lines  have  actually 
CMminiun.  given  the  best  results  in  the  Illustrious  Vernacular  ? 
He  looks  them  over,  and  finds  that  lines  have  varied  from  three 
syllables  to  eleven,  that  those  of  6ve,  seven,  and  eleven  are 
best  of  all,  and  that  that  of  eleven  (in  which  he  rightly  ioclades 
the  French  decasyllable  with  its  weak  ending)  is  the  best  of 
these  best.  Seven  comes  next ;  then  five,  then  three.  Nine  is 
not  good,  because  divisible  into  three  threes.  Even  lines  are 
"  rude,"  by  which  he  means  (as  is  undoubtedly  true)  that  they 
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do  not  suit  the  structure  of  Italian.    The  hendecasyllable  is  that 
fuperbimmitm  carinai  that  we  sought. 

Next  for  the  phrase  or  constniction.  Here  Ilante  becomes  a 
little  difficult,  cliiefly  bwrause  he  uaes  peculiar  words,  wliich  have 
ConBtrao-  tiot  bceu  always  judiciously  translated.  He  says  that 
ttonis  ilatlo.  there  is  first  the  "  insipid  "  style,  that  without  flavour 
(sapor)  or  individual  character,  which  merely  states  a  fact,  his 
example  being  Pd/'us  amat  mrdlum  dominam  Bertam. 

Next  there  is  the  purely  "  sapid  "  or  tasteful,  described  oddly 
as  that  of  "  rigid  scholars  or  masters  " ;  the  sajndiiit  et  veiuiAtus, 
wliich  is  of  those  who  have  druuk  superficial  draughts  of 
rhetoric  ;  and  the  sapid,  venust.  and  also  lofty,  which  is  the  best 
of  all.  The  examples  of  these  shall  be  given  l>eIow,*  but  they 
are  hard  to  follow  in  detail,  though  the  classes  are  clear  enough, 
corresponding  to  (I)  sheer  prose,  (2)  efforts  at  style,  (3)  ornate 
prose  without  much  distinction,  (-t)  style  achieved. 

This  last,  of  course,  is  what  tlie  poet  must  aim  at,  and  a|^ain 
examples  of  hitting  it  are  given.  But  the  chapter  ends  with  a 
valuable  catalogue  of  the  "great."  the  "regular"  poets:  Virgil, 
Ovid  in  the  MdamorphmcSy  Statins,  and  Lucan,  with,  in  prose, 
Cicero,  Livy,  Pliny,  Frontinus,  and  (0  ye  groves  of  Blarney !) 
Paulus  Orosius.  Let  people  read  these,  and  not  talk  about 
CJuido  of  Arezzo. 

Lastly  the  words. 
ExoeUeatift       Here   the   subdivision  is  again  of  great  import- 
Vsrborutn.    ^Qce  and  some  difficulty.      Itaute  diatinguisbes  a 
sort  of  tree — 

Fuerilia    —    Muliebria    —    Virilia. 


Stlveatrio. 


Urbuui. 


Pexa  et  hinuto. 


tittbrioA  et  nburnL 


*  Sapid  i>ure :  Pigtl  nu  cwnr-tu,  md 
pitiaUn  maj<frrm  Uiorum  Kaleo,  jui- 
o*nq\*e  in  ocUiQ  tabctecnUn,  jxt/ria«t 
Mntfun  wornniaHih  rtvuunL 

S«pld  ftod  ^'eaost:  LaudafyHit  du- 
eretio     MurehiunU     Ettcntit     ti     t*ta 


aaffnyt«ei^ia  prttpanta  eunetU  iUvnt 
/acit  rt»r  ilUrrtHm. 

Sapid,  Tcnuit,  uid  exedM :  B}*Ha 
nutxiMHi  jiarU  Jtomn  lU  sinti  tuo,  Phr- 
tntia,  ntquicgumm  Trinacricn  TWtfa 
KTiM  adiril. 
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All  these  words  (save  perhaps  reburra,  whicli,  however,  a 
renjembrauce  of  the  Fi-ench  d  rebours  will  clear  up  at  once)  are 
easy  to  understand,  if  sometimes  rather  hard  of  applicadon. 

Now,  according  to  Dante,  Pexa  ei  Hirsula  are  gra-ndioaa, 
while  luhruia  et  rehttrra  in  stiperjlimm  sonant.  And  it  will  be 
most  specially  important  to  use  the  "  sieve,"  for,  looking  to  the 
poets  who  liave  succeeded  in  tlie  Illustrious  Vernacular,  sola 
voeahtUi  jioifilissiina  are  to  be  left  therein.  "Childish"*  words 
must  be  left  out  altogether:  "feminine"*  words  nre  too  soft, 
"  silvan  "  *  words  too  rough,  nor  will  InbrUa  nor  rchin-ra,^  though 
wf*ajw,  do.    So  jxuw  ^  et  hirsuta  •  alone  are  left. 

All  this  terminology  is,  of  course,  more  than  a  little  obscure, 
and  the  explanation  of  the  obscurities  rather  concerns  a  com- 

r«xA  6t     meutator  on   Dante   than  a    historian  of    literary 

hinata.  criticism.  But  the  explanation,  given  by  the  critic- 
poet  himself,  of  prxa  et  kxrmda  does  concern  us,  and  is  interest- 
ing. The  former,  it  seems,  are  words  which  are  trisyllabic, 
or  "neighbours  to  trisyllabity,"  without  an  aspirate,  without  an 
acute  or  circnni flexed  accent,  without  double  x^a  or  j's,  without 
the  conjunction  of  two  liquids,  or  the  placing  of  them  after  a 
mute,  which  freedoms  give  a  certain  sweetness.  Hirsula^  on  the 
other  hand,  are  all  others  which,  like  the  mouoayllabic  pronouns 
and  articles,  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  or  which,  though  the 
above  nglinesses  have  not  been  "combed  out"  of  them,  still, 
when  mixed  with  combed -out  words,  are  ornamental  He 
includes  in  this  last  class  sovrama^ftiijicintmimamenie,  a  hen- 
decasyllabic  in  itself.  He  would  not  even  mind  onoriJiaJnii- 
tudiniiate,  which  has  thirteen  syllables  in  two  of  its  Latin 
cases,  if  it  were  not  by  its  length  excluded  from  Italian  vetse. 

So  having  got  the  sticks  of  words  for  our  faggot  the  canzone, 
and  the  cords  of  construction  and  classification  to  bind  them 
up/  let  us  set  to  work  to  the  actual  binding  and 
faggoting,  before  which  something  more  must  be 
said  about  the  faggot  itself,  the  Canzone.    The  Canzone  (caniio) 


The  Cansonc 


*  As  nHiiNMa  and  haiAo. 

*  As  do/dada  •nJ  piaetvoU. 

*  As  fff^ia, 

*  Aa/rmiimaSiAcorpa. 


*  A»  ttfnon,  d^mna,  rirltltt. 

*  At  (em,  oitort,  upervnaa,  ffmcUuif, 
amlun  l«  Ptrmmai/Hi/SemtitiimnmtiUt, 
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is  the  action  or  passiou  of  singing,  just  as  n  "reading" 
or  book  (lectio)  is  the  action  or  passion  of  reading.  A  little 
luetaphysic  rollows  on  aeiio  and  passio,  anil  the  fact  that  the 
cantio  is  aetio  when  composed,  p«*tio  when  sung  or  acted. 
Bat  is  the  cantio  the  words  or  the  tune  ?  Sureljr  the  words ;  no- 
body calls  the  tune  canzanf.  In  fact,  all  words  written  for  music 
may  in  a  sense  be  called  atnzoni,  even  ballads,  even  sonnets, 
even  poema  in  Ijitin  (reffulanter).  But  trc  are  ajteaking  of 
the  supreme  canzone,  like  Dante's  £hnu4  ch'  avfte.  It  is  "  a 
tragic  composition "  of  equal  stanzas,  without  rf»poniorium 
(dialogue  or  antiphon).  The  last  six  chapter.^  concern  us  less, 
because  they  are  wholly  occupied  with  the  particular  rhyming, 
lining,  and  stanza- fash io a  of  the  canzone  itselt  and,  interesting 
as  they  are.  overtlow  uiir  limitJ*,  except  as  a  partiimlar  example 
of  the  general  kind  of  criticism  which  has  been  so  Inboriously 
built  up. 

With  the  conclusion  of  this  the  tractate  stops  abruptly,  uor 
have  we  any  indication  of  what  the  Third  Hook  was  to  consist 
of,  thoufih  the  Fourth,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  more  than  once 
referred  to.  The  loss  of  both  must  bu  regarded  as  one  of  the 
moat  serious  that  the  history  of  criticism  has  suffered. 

Yet  the  possession  of  wliat  we  have  is  no  mean  consolation, 
and  I  must  be  excused  for  repeating  an  expression  of  the 
Imporianet  extreuiest  snrprise  at  the  comparatively  small  atten- 
fifthtbook.  tion  which  the  book  lias  received,  and  at  the  slight- 
ing fashion  in  which  it  has  been  treated  by  gome  of  those  who 
have  paid  attention  to  it.  For  myself,  I  am  prepared  to  claim 
for  it,  not  merely  the  position  of  the  most  important  critical 
document  between  Longinus  and  the  seventeenth  century  at 
least,  but  one  of  intrinsic  importance  on  a  line  with  that  of  the 
very  greatest  critical  documents  of  all  history.  There  is  no 
need  at  all  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  mere  external  attractive- 

Lneas,  unusual  as  that  may  be,  of  the  combination  in  one  person 
of  the  greatest  poet  and  the  first,  if  not  the  sole,  great  critic  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  tub  can  stand  uu  its  own  bottom. 
Ill  the  first  place,  it  only  requires  acquaintance  with  that 
previous  histoiy  of  the  subject,  which  we  have  here  endeavoured 
to  unfold,  to  see  that  we  have  the  iucstimable  advantage  of  a 
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quite  uew  aud  indepeudeut  treatmeut  of  that  subject.  There  is 
indtpcndthct  °**  *li">ct  evidence  tbot  Daute  knew  the  Poetics:^  we 
wtdnovtUy  see  that  he  cites  Horace  and  cites  him  jnatfuijicrri- 
'^ '*'"••'**'*  (mtnw.  But  the  Epistle  to  the  Pisos  might  never 
have  been  written,  for  any  sign  there  is  of  direct  inflnence  from 
it  on  Baule's  method.  Ho,  too,  singular  as  is  the  resemblance 
between  the  spirit  of  hira  and  the  spirit  of  Longinus ;  remark- 
able as  is  the  coincidence  between  the  words  of  both  about  words ; 
and  possible  as  the  Jolm  of  Sicily  reference^  makes  it  that 
Datite  might  have  known  the  Great  Unknown  of  Criticism — yet 
there  is  not  tlie  faintest  evidence  that  be  did  know  him,  and  an 
almost  overwhelming  probability  that  he  did  not  To  the 
method  of  no  classical  predecessor  in  pure  criticism  docs  his 
method  bear  the  smallest  resemblance,  even  if  faint  resem- 
blances might  be  pointed  out  in  phrase. 

But  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that,  steeped  to  the  lips  as  he 
is  in  scholastic  lore — though  trivium  and  quadrivium  must  have 
been  at  his  fingers'  ends — the  Ik  Vidgari  Eloquio,  even  in  men- 
tioning Illietoric  itself,  shows  not  the  faintest  tincture  of  that 
scholastic  rhetoric  which  we  have  noticed.  There  is  not  so 
much  as  an  allusiou  to  the  Tigures :  they  have  been,  for  Dante 
on  this  cccasiou,  as  completely  banished  from  rtrvm  nntum  as 
poor  Albucius  feared  tliey  would  be,  if  liis  judges  disallowed 
his  pleading.'  The  familiar  Arts  of  Composition  make  no  ap- 
pearance :  Beginning,  Middle,  and  End  are  with  the  Figures.  If 
we  did  not  know  that  these  things  must  have  been  as  familiar  tu 
Dante  as  the  alphabet  or  the  multiplicatiou-tfible  to  any  modem 
child,  we  might  think,  from  this  treatise,  that  be  had  never 
heard  of  them. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  witliout  too  much  guess-work,  that, 
despite  his  attempts  Co  assimilate  writing  vuigariter  ft  reffii^ 
laritcr,  Dante  had  an  unconscious  and  an  infinitely  salutary 
imiuuct,  telling  him  that  rfifularitcr  and  vulgariter  wore  not  the 
same  thing.  He  may  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  former 
was  the  nobler ;  even  iu  his  disdainful  soul,  the  touching  humility 

'  it  u  tliought  that  Petmnrh  may  *  V.  tnjim.  p.  187. 

l»ve  kuciwn   tlie  Oertn&u    tliirtcflutli-  *  1*.  aupra,  p.  23S. 
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of  the  Middle  Ages  existed,  as  we  know,  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  could  put  Viigil,  who  may  be  worthy  to  unloose  liis  shoe- 
latchet,  in  a  position  above  himself.  But  something  must  have 
warned  him  to  keep  the  two  apart,  to  approach  the  criticism 
of  the  Illustrious  Vernacular  literature  by  a  path  nuUitts  anU 
trita  solo. 

That  path,  as  has  beeu  pointed  out.  U  in  fact  a  double 
approach  i  we  might  almost  say  that  the  restless  manymiudeil- 
Vrnttet  "^^  ^^  Dante  attacks  tiie  hill  nn  half-a-dozeu  dif- 
attmtion  fereut  sides  at  once.  We  have  a  chain  of  mainly  a 
to  orm.  pj^f^,^  argument,  reaclung  from  the  origin  and  nature 
of  laugiiage  to  the  completely  built  ^lud  Utted-out  canzone.  We 
have  careful  surveys  of  existing  language  and  literature,  with  the 
keenest  observation  bent  upon  what  is  the  actual  state  of  each, 
on  what  eacli  has  actually  achieved.  Tiat  besides  Llieso  two 
ways  of  approach,  neither  of  which  is  at  all  like  those  of  the 
ancient  critics,  there  is  a  third  difference  which  is  more  striking 
btill :  and  that  is  that  the  critic's  attention  is  evidently  from 
the  first  fixed,  not  exclusively,  but,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  business,  mainly,  on  questions  of  form,  expression,  result, 
rather  than  on  questions  of  matter,  conception,  plan.  Not  ex> 
clusively— let  tliat  be  emphatically  repeated  ;  but  still  mainly. 

Again  we  see.  incidentally,  but  none  the  less  to  an  important 
effect,  that  he  lias,  no  doubt  by  tlie  mere  operation  of  the  lapse 

//m  tH-o-*-  **^  ^8*^  *"  y^^^'  ^  f*^  ^y  ^^^  activity  of  his  own 
gard  nf  intellect,  and  the  character  of  the  mutter  presented 
Oratory,  to  it,  got  rid  of  divers  prejudices  which  weighed  upon 
the  ancients.  It  is  not  a  just  retort,  when  it  is  said  that  he  has 
completely  got  rid  of  the  oratorical  preoccupation,  to  say  that  he 
is  only  dealing  with  Poetics.  For  the  ancients  themselves  this 
preoccupation  was  constant, even  when  they  dealt  with  Poetics; 
and  Daute  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  make  references  to  prose 
which  show  that  he  did  not  drt-am  (as  how  iudeed  should  he  ?) 
of  oratory  having  any  pre-eminence.    And  at  the  same  time  that 

Lthe  fruitful  modem  literatures  hetpc<l  lum  to  gel  rid  of  this, 
the  greatest  drawback  or  interfering  tlaw  of  aucient  criticism, 
they  helped  him  to  get  rid  of  another,  the  ignorance  of  prose 
fiction.  True,  he  may  in  his  quaint  low  Latin  use  iMvoitor  for 
VOL.  I.  2  b 
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poetn  :  but  the  simple  reference  to  the  prose  Arthurian,  Trojan, 
and  lU>iiinn  legends  shows  that  the  gap,  which  led  AristaUe 
and  all  the  rest  astray,  had  beeu  filled  up. 

Yet  again,  the  character  of  the  Romance  poetry  which  he 
chiefly  had  before  him.  as  well  as  (if  he  knew  anything  of  them, 
ThehtflwMce^^^'^^  is  quite  possible)  that  of  the  German  minnc- 
ouhimtif  ainfftrs, -was  such  as  to  require  poeitively,  fmm  any 
**""*"**■  vigorous  and  subtle  int<;lleRt,  a  quite  diflferent  treat- 
ment from  that  appropriate  to  most  ancient  poetrj*.  The  war- 
songs  might  stand  on  no  very  different  footing;  but,  as  he 
admiU,  there  were  no  war-songs  in  ItAliau.  The  mystical  paa* 
sion  and  tlie  mystical  rcligiou  of  the  other  two  divisions  are  like 
notliing  iu  ancient  poetry,  except  scraps  and  flaslies  of  things 
which  must  have  been  mostly  unknown  to  Dante, — the  chomses 
of  the  Greek  Poets,  (JntulLus,  Lucretius,  and  some  things  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  There  was  in  most  cases  no  action  at  all ; 
the  subject,  though  varying  and  twisiiiig  in  facet  and  form,  like 
a  mountain  mist,  was  always  more  or  less  tlic  same  ;  the  ex- 
pression of  the  poet's  passionate  intense  individual  feeling  and 
tliought  was  all,  and  of  this  no  general  criticism  was  possible. 
The  forms,  on  the  other  hand,  the  language,  the  arrangements, 
these  were  matters  of  intense,  novel,  and  pressing  interest.  The 
ancient  critic,  at  the  very  earliest  date  at  wlncli  we  have  any 
utterances  of  his  in  extetiso,  had  ft  sort  of  catholic  faith  already 
provided  for  him  on  these  points.  Tragedy,  Comedy,  Oratory, 
History,  Lyric,  &c,  were  established  forms.  Rhetoric,  though 
interesting,  was  almost  as  scientific  as  arithmetic  or  geometry. 
Aa  for  language,  you  imitated  the  best  models,  aud  did  not  play 
personal  tricks.     Besides,  it  was  quite  a  minor  matter. 

I^astly,  we  see  that  (again  half,  ur  more  than  half,  unconscious- 
ly aud  instinctively)  #ante  has  beeu  brought  by  the  "  forward 
inttof  flowing  tide  of  time"  to  a  more  advanced  ])08ition  in 
campanuirt  respect  of  comparative  criticism.  Ko  ancient  critic 
cntieim.  eould  have  made  such  a  survey  as  he  makes  of  the 
different  languages  of  Europe;  no  aueient  critic  did  nmke  such 
a  survey  of  the  dialects  of  Greek  as  he  makes  of  the  dialects 
of  Italian.  That  curious  spirit  of  routine  which  (valuable  as  it 
was  in  the  time  aud  in  the  circumstauces)  mars  ancient  liter* 
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ature  lo  sonic  extent,  shows  itself  nowhere  more  oddly  than 
here.  You  used  /Kolic  dialect  for  lyric  poetry,  because  Sappho 
and  Alcaus  were  .^lians;  Doric  for  pastorals,  because  Theo- 
critus and  the  others  were  Doriaiif*.  You  might  use  Ionic 
iu  history  because  Herodotus  was  a  Hulii:urnassiau  ;  and  Homer 
preserved  a  special  dialect  for  you  in  epic  likewise.  But  other- 
wise you  wrote  in  Attic,  not  because  Attic  was  the  Illustrious 
Vulgnr  Tongue  of  (irecce  (as  it  very  nearly  i(  not  quite  was), 
but  because  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  best  writers  in  most 
departments  were  Athenians.  So  in  Latin  you  miglit — almoi^t 
must — use  loose  verse,  and  funiiliur  or  abstruse  phrase,  in  satire, 
but  not  elsewhere. 

Of  this  there  is  no  trace  in  Dante,  though  he  may  allot  his 
Illustrious  tongue  to  one  kind,  his  Intermedials  and  Lower  to 
others.  He  may  indeed  cite,  as  a  subsidiary  argument,  the  fact 
that  such  and  such  a  one  has  used  such  and  such  a  dialect  or 
form,  but  it  is  only  subsidiary.  He  is,  in  eEFect,  lookiug  about 
to  see,  partly  how  the  reason  of  things  will  *iO,  partly  what  has 
actually  had  the  l>est  eftect.  He,  groping  dindy  in  tlie  benighted, 
the  shackled  ^fiddle  Ages,  actually  atLiins  to  a  freer  and  more 
t-ulighteucd  kind  of  criticism  than  the  Greeks,  with  all  their 
"play  of  mind,"  all  their  "lucidity,"  had  reached. 

And  his  bout  towards  formal  criticism — towards  those  con- 
siderations of  prosody,  of  harmony,  of  vocabulary,  of  structure, 
which,  when  they  are  considered  to-day,  even  now  send  some 
critics  into  (as  the  poet  says) 

"  A  beutly  froth  of  rsge  " 

against  those  who  so  consider  them — is  all  the  more  im^Mrtant, 

because  not  the  most  impudent  accuser  of  tlie  brethren  con 

„  ,  ,  bring  against  Dante  the  charge  of  being  a  mere 
Thf  potticai  ,         ,.        .  ,    .       .    ,. ..  , , 

iiffrmUM      formalist,  of  bemg  inditiereut  to  meaning,  of  havmg 

tKcorriiug  to  no  "  criticism   of  life  "  iu   him,  of  lacking  "  high 

Aim.  .  ,,  .  1  *  - 

seriousness,   attention  to  conduct,  care  for  meaning 

Kand  substance.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  poet  in  the 
whole  vast  range  of  poetrj*.  not  the  Greek  tragedians  at  their 
gravest  and  highest  clionis-pitch,  not  Lucretius  in  his  fervour  of 
Idealist  Materialism,  not  Shakespeare  iu  the  profouudest  momenta 
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of  Macbeth,  or  Prospero,  or  Hamlet,  not  Milton,  not  Wordawortb, 
who  is  more  passionately  ideal,  "  thoughtful,"  penetrated  and 
intoxicfltflcl  with  the  "subject,"  than  Dante  is.  Bnt  he,  thanks 
very  mjiinly  to  the  logicnl  training  of  the  despi&ed  scholasticism, 
thanks  partly  to  the  mere  progress  of  time,  the  refx-eshing  of  the 
human  mind  after  its  season  of  sleep — most  of  all  no  doubt  to 
his  own  intense  and  magnificent  poetical  genius — had  completely 
separated  and  recognised  the  differentia  of  poetry,  its  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject  in  metrical  form  with  musical  accompaniment, 
whether  of  word  or  of  actual  music.^  He  knows — he  actually  says 
in  effect — that  prosemen  may  have  the  treatment  of  the  same 
subjects;  but  he  knows  tliat  the  poet's  treatment  is  different, 
and  he  gnes  straight  for  the  difference. 

And   where  does  he  find  it?    Exactly  where  Wordsworth^ 
five  hundred  years  later  refused  to  find  it,  in  Poetic  Diction  and 
in  Metre.    The  contrast  of  the  2V  Vuhari  L'hiniw  and 
to  tk«  Words-  of  the  rrafact  to  Lyrical  Baiiam  is  so  remarKable 
worihian       that  it  may  he  douhted  whether  there  ia  any  more 
'"*^'  remarkable  thing  of  the  kind  in  literature.     Whether 

Wordsworth  was  acqiuiinted  with  the  treatise  it  is  impossible  XAy^ 
say.  (Coleridge  certainly  knew  of  it,  though  it  is  not  q^uite  clc 
whether  he  bad  read  it.)  But  it  is  improbable,  for  Words- 
worth was  not  a  wide  reader.  And,  moreover,  though  ia 
tendency  the  two  tractates  arc  diametrically  opposed,  he 
nowhere  answers  Dante ;  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  is  answered  by 
Dante,  with  an  almost  uncanny  anticipation  of  the  privilege  o| 
the  last  word,  in  a  word  five  hundred  years  earlier. 

We  shall  have  to  return  to  this  matter  iu  dealing  with  Words- 
worth himself.  But  for  the  present  let  us  confine  ourselves  to 
Dante. 

The  details  of  his  metrical  part  need  the  lesser  notice  because 
flta  haruViwj  they  are  of  the  more  limited  and  particular  applica- 
o/mrtrtL,  jjq,,  j£^(i  Dante  completed  his  book,  it  would  still 
have  had  the  Uuiitation  of  dealint;  solely  wiih  Romance,  if  not 


^  Some  hftve  aMuiiicd  that  Dante 
ttiitik«  »U  higb  poetry  must  be  "wt" 
io  Um  oommon  Kiiae.  II«  doM  not 
Mj    H,    and    cvPFj    eou^Kloretiuii    ii 


aguuat  it.  The  "  Hietoric*!  fiction  wt 
in  tnuiHc"  u  obviomdy  the  op|>oaitioii 
of  iioetiy  to  protr,  and  uotliiog  mure. 
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exclusively  with  Italian,  poetry.  And  with  particular  episodes 
we  shall  only  meddle  when  they  are  closely  coniiecte*!  with 
general  criticnl  quarrels.  But  his  method  is  worth  a  word  or 
two.  because  it  is  again,  precisely,  that  apparently  loose  but 
really  unerrini;  mixture  of  general  reasoning  and  particular 
observation  which  the  critic  requires,  which  prevents  Iniii  from 
being  ever  exnctly  scientific,  but  wliich  gives  to  his  craft  the 
dignity,  the  difficulty,  the  versatile  charm  of  art  His  recog- 
nition of  the  hendecasylkble,  not  merely  as  the  line  preferred 
by  the  best  writers  in  Italian,  but  as  the  longest  line  really 
manageable  in  Italian,  would  be  sufficient  proof  of  this. 

But  he  is  considerably  more  interesting  on  diction,  because 
here  his  observations  (mw/oAja  ?fti((«j«(/i.«,  and  that  in  extremely 
few  cases  and  unimportant  measure)  are  of  universal 
application.  The  theory  of  Poetic  Diction,  the  twin 
pillar  of  the  temple  of  Poetry,  had  been  put  by  Lonjjinus  in  one 
tlasliiny  axiom,  trne.  sound,  illuminative  for  ever  and  ever.  But 
he  had  not  elaborated  this ;  he  had  even,  in  some  cases,  as  in  bis 
remarks  on  the  Ei?  ipmfUi'av,  given  occasion  to  those  who 
blaspheme  the  dootrine.  Dante,  with  no  such  single  phrase 
(which  indeed  the  odd  mongrel  speech  he  uses  denied  him), 
expresses  the  doctrine  far  more  fully,  elahnrates  it,  establishes 
it  soundly,  and,  moreover,  is  never  in  the  very  least  inconsistent 
with  liimself  about  it.  Even  Aristotle  himself  would  have 
joined  no  direct  issue  with  the  quadripartite  division  of  the 
necessities  of  serious  poetry  as  j^raeifas  sciUaitia  and  superhia 
airminnm,  constrxutionia  ciatio  and  excdkntia  vej^rum;  but  he 
would  have  given  the  first  preponderance  over  all  the  others, 
and  would  have  laid  descending  strejis  on  the  rest.  U  may 
almost  be  said  that  Daute  exactly  reverses  the  order.  The 
ffravilat  scntetititj;  is  not  denied,  but  assumed  as  a  thing  of 
course,  common  to  all  gornl  matter  in  verse  aud  prose  alike.  The 
$uptrbui  canniitum  is  a  matter  of  investigation;  but  when  you 
have  got  your  form  of  carttio,  &c.,  settled,  that  is  settled.  It  is 
upon  the  third  and  the  fuurth,  which  are,  briefly.  Style  and 
Diction,  that  he  bends  his  whole  strength,  and  that  he  exhibits 
his  most  novel,  most  imporlant,  most  eternally  valid  criticism. 

It  lias  been  said  that  the  examples,  both  Latin  end  Italian, 
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{iroductfd  in  the  chapter  on  Style  (that  is  to  say,  the  construc- 
//m  wtm-  tion  or  nrraugt'ment  of  selected  phrase  as  opposed  to 
dardA<ffi4iflt,  selection  of  tlie  component  words)  are  not  free  from 
difliculty.  Bnt  if  we  examine  tlteiii  all  carefully  together,  some- 
thing will  emerge  from  the  componson.  In  the  four  LatiD 
sentences^  (for  translations  here  are  totally  useless)  we  observ** 
thai  tlie  first  ^  is  »  mere  stttteineiit  of  fact,  possessing,  indeed, 
that  complete  expression  of  the  meaning  which  Coleridge  so 
oddly  postulates  as  the  differentia  of  style,  hut  posseaaini 
nothing  more — nourishing,  in  shurt,  but  not "  sapid."  Tlio  next ' 
is  carefully  ("  tastefully  ")  arranged  according  to  the  scbolaatic 
rules — verb  at  the  end,  important  wortJs  at  end  or  lieginning  of 
clause,  Ac,  but  nothing  more.  The  chann  {vemtstas)  of  tlie 
third*  is  more  difficult  to  identify  ;  but  it  would  seem  to  consist 
in  a  sort  of  superficially  rhetorical  declamation.  But  there  ia 
no  dilhculty  in  discovering  in  what  the  fourth^  sentence  diflcrs 
from  the  rest.  There  is  the  conceit  of  the  "  casting  out  of  the 
flowers"  with  the  interivoven  play  oi  Jlonttn,  and  Fiorentia,  the 
apostrophe  to  the  town,  the  double  alliteratiou  of  Jtorum, 
Fiormiia,  Trinacnmn,  Totila,  with  the  reverse  order  of  length 
in  the  words,  and  their  vowel  arrangement.  And  in  almost 
all  the  verse  veniacular  examples,  though  it  may  noi  always 
be  ea.ty  to  discern  their  e.xact  attraction  ior  Dante,  we  shall  (ind 
the  same  alliteration — 

"Sola  mi  qui  eai  lo  sobrafao^  qa«  me  tortz  ; " 

the  same  vowel-music — 

"Dreit  Amor  qu'  en  mon  cor  repaire ;" 

or  a  combitiation  of   this  music  with  careful  oiountiug 
falling  rhythm,  as  in 

"  Si  com  r  nrbres,  qne  per  sobrecartar." 

In  Other  words,  we  shall  find,  in  all,  devices  for  making  the 
common  uncommon,  for  giving  the  poetic  strangeness,  uuex- 


'  r.  mpra,  ]\  429,  nml  aotm, 
*  PctruM  amat,  Itc 
'  Pigrt  mt  enn^ii,  Ac. 


*  Lavdah^u  difrttio,  Itc. 

*  i^feeia  wtasimn,  &c. 
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pectedness,  charm, — by  mere  nrraiigenieut,  by  arrangement  plus 
music,  find  so  foitli. 

The  contempt  of  style  as  something  "  vulgar,"  which  had 
be^iet  all  antiquity  (save  always  I^nginus)^  would  luive  aloue 
prevented  the  aucieuta  from  criticising  in  this  way,  even  If  tlie 
lack  of  vjirious  lanfjimge  had  not  done  so. 

And  su  we  find,  on  the  threshold,  or  liardly  even  on  the 
thresliold,  of  what  is  commonly  called  mndern  literature,  an 
anticipation,  and  more  thitn  an  anticipiUimi,  of  what  is  really 
modern  criticism.  Of  course  this  is  a  disputable  even  more 
than  a  disputed  statement.  Of  course  there  are  many  respect- 
able autiiorities  who  will  not  hear  of  it,  who  will  accuse  those 
who  make  it  of  mere  will-worship,  perhaps  even  of  gross  error, 
for  assuming  any  such  thing.  Itut  it  may  be  said  in  alt 
humility,  but  after  a  very  considerable  number  of  years  of 
study  of  a  subject  to  wliich  little  general  attention  has  been 
given,  that  there  is  this  difterence  between  ancient  and  modem 
criticisn],  and  that  it  appears  in  the  De  Vuiffari  Etoquio.  I 
shall  be  content,  1  shall  even  be  much  obliged,  if  any  one  will 
point  out  to  me,  in  the  authors  who  have  been  hitherto  con- 
sidered, or  in  any  who  may  have  been  overlooked,  a  passage 
like  this.  I  can  only  say  that,  iu  my  reading,  I  have  found 
none. 

But  ibe  chapter  of  words — the  Chapter  of  the  Sieve,  as  we 
may  call  it — is  that  which  contains  the  real  heart  and  kernel 
_.  „  ™  of  iJante's  criticism.  For,  dwell  as  much  as  he  may 
irrttftht  on  the  importance  of  arrangement  and  phrase,  it  is 
Acre."  impoaaible  that  these  should   be  beautiful  without 

beautiful  words  to  make  them  of.  And  his  system  of  "sifting," 
quaint  as  its  phraseology  may  seem  at  first  sight,  arbitrary  as 
some  of  its  divisions  may  appear,  and  here  and  there  diOicult 
M  it  may  be  exactly  to  follow  him.  is  a  perfectly  sound  scheme, 
and  only  requires  working  out  at  greater  length,  The  objec- 
tion to  puerUia,  though  it  may  be  too  sweepingly  expressed, 
is  absolutely  just,  and  cuts  away  Wordsworth's  cluldishnesBea 
by  anticipation.  That  to  "eft'eminaie"  words,  "  silvan  "  words, 
words  too  "  slippery  "  and  too  much  "  brushed  the  wrong  way," 
ia,  in  its  actual  form,  t>erhap3  somewhat  too  closely  connected 
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with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Italian  language.  "We  can  under- 
stand that  the  snarling  sound  of  the  r  in  ffr*ffia  and  <xtrpo — 
the  silwstrr  and  the  rthurrum — may  have  offended  the  delicate 
Italian  musical  ear;  and  it  is  perfectly  easy  for  a  pretty  well- 
educated  English  one  to  perceive  that  dontui,  with  the  ring  of  the 
n's  anil  the  sudden  descent — the  falcon  drop — to  ct.  is  a  far  more 
poeticfll  word  than  femiTui,  where,  except  the  termination,  there 
is  no  hold  for  the  voice  at  all ;  it  merely  "  slips  over "  the 
"  lubric "  syllables  fe  and  mi.  Uut  it  is  much  more  difficult 
to  understand  the  objection  to  dolcinda  and  piacevoh  as  too 
effeminate.  Not  only  is  ddciada  itself  a  very  charming  word 
to  i-'.s,  but  it  is  impossible  to  see  anytliing  more  efleminate  in  it 
than  in  many  of  those  which  Dante  admit*  and  admires. 
The^e  things,  however,  will  always  happen. 

The  metaphor  of  the  ■pir-i:a  and  hirsnta,  odd  as  it  seems,  is 
not  difficult  to  work  out  when  we  have  once  accepted  the 
analogy  of  hair,  for  which  in  itself  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  «  more  or  less  fanciful  justification. 
The  merely  "glossy" — smooth,  soft,  insufficient — will  not  do. 
and  those  "  brushed  tlie  wrong  way  "  still  less.  What  is  wanted 
is  Tiatnral  curl  and  wave — with  light  and  colour  in  them,  of 
course,  though  not  mere  gloss.  This  n^ay  be  either  the  result 
of  careful  "combing  out"  of  all  tangle  and  disorder,  or  it  may 
be  wilder  grace,  the  hirmtmn.,  the  "  floating  hair  "  of  our  poet 
Dautc's  rigid  orthodoxy  makeH  him  aasign  very  strict  qualifica- 
tion to  the  IK-.M.  They  are  to  be  trisyllabic  or  vicittissima  to 
tliis — that  is  to  say,  they  are  either  to  bo  nmphibrachs  complete 
— aman,  difmi,  salvk — or  words  like  donna,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
iftizia^  on  the  other,  which,  by  a  slight  rest  of  the  voice  or  a 
little  slur  of  it,  can  be  made  amphibrachic  in  character.  And 
why  I  Because  tliese  amphibrachic  words  help,  as  no  others 
can  do,  to  give  that  trochaic  swing,  with  little  intervals  between, 
which  supplies  the  favourite  rhythm  of  Italian  poetry,  as  in 
the  very  instance  given  a  little  later  by  Dante  from  his  own 

poetry — 

"  Donne  eh*  av«tu  Mi<«llelto  fP  <miore  "— 


■  Thu  word  ia  most  unluckily  miapriuted  "litiriA"  in  31r  Forrers-RowtlPi 
venion. 
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where  the  rhythm  (as  opposed  to  the  actual  scansion)  of  the 
line  is  represented  by  almost  sinking  the  italicised  syllables, 
and  leaving  the  four  uiaiit  trochees  to  carry  the  rock  of  the  verse 
on  their  backs.  The  dislike  to  nspirates,  to  double  r's  and  z's,  to 
certain  collocations  of  consonants,  kc,  is  again  purely  Italian, 
though  it  would  not  he  difficult  to  assign  somewhat  similar 
qtialiKcations  to  the  7>c.m  of  other  languages. 

But  Dante  is  far  too  free  and  far  too  opulent  a  poet  to  confine 
himself,  or  recommeud  others  to  confine  themselves,  to  a  mere 
—^ . .  "  prunes  and  prism  " — to  simple  prettiness  of  precious 

worda  The  hirsntfi.,  the  more  careless  ordered  vocab- 
ulary, must  be  had  boo  sometimes,  because  you  cannot  do 
without  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  monosyllabic  particles, 
copulatives,  and  what  not,  sometimes  as  dissyllables,  and  poly- 
syllables, which  will  make  an  ornamental  effect  by  combination 
and  contrast  with  the  p*-xa.  Here,  yet  once  more,  there  may  be 
difficulties  with  tlie  individual  cases ;  it  is  indeed  hard  to  see 
the  possibility  of  beauty,  even  in  the  most  combed-out  com- 
|iany,  of  such  a  word  as  diwvivniuratiadmamfnte :  but  the 
priuciple  is  clear  and  sound.  What  that  principle  is  we  may 
Ot/ter  criti-  shortly  state  when  we  have  given  a  glance  at  Dante's 
failed  in  other  and  much  less  important  critical  utterances, 
contained  in  tlie  undoubtefUy  genuine  Conrito,  and 
in  the  sometimes,  but  f>erhap3  captiously,  disputed  LrtUr  to  Can 
■Grande. 

This  last,*  winch,  as  is  well  known,  seta  itself  forth  as  a  dedi- 
cation of  the  J'aradiso  to  the  Lord  of  Verona,  contains  a  kind  of 
Tht  Eputle  expository  criticism  by  the  author  of  the  Commedia 
to  Can  itself.    There  is  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the 

•nnwa.  j^^  VjUfjaH,  but  the  metliod  is  very  much  more 
scholastic  and  jejune.  There  are  six  things  to  be  inquired 
about  in  any  serious  matter — the  subject,  the  agent,  the  fonu, 
the  end,  the  title,  the  kind  of  philosophy. 

The  Pantdho  is  difTereut  from  the  other  two  cai^icht  in  sub- 
ject, form,  and  title,  not  in  nnthor,  end,  and  philosophic  tone. 


'  Origiiml,  tenth  uid  Uat  of  ibe 
lAtiD  Epntltg,  eel  Hoore,  p.  414. 
Thon>  vrU"  vrinli  for  fta  EnglisJi  trati«Ia- 


tiuii  will  find  DIM  in  the  Aifpendix  to 
MiM  lutltftrioc  UtIUrd'*  truiBUtJoti  of 
UiB  Cotxritii  ;p.  SflO.  I/)iii1'tii.  1895). 
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The  Comyito. 


The  lu^aniiifj  or  subject  is  partly  literary,  partly  Allegorical ; 
the  form  is  duplex — the  externa!  by  eatituhe,  cantos,  verses; 
while  the  method  or  intpmnl  fonn  is  poetic,  figurstive.  Aa 
The  title  ia,  "  Here  begiuneth  the  Comedy  of  I).  A.,  Florentine 
by  birth  not  disposition."  Comedy  coraes  from,  Ac,  tragedy 
from,  &C.  As  Comedy  begins  ill  and  ends  well,  we  call  this 
a  comedy.  It  is  in  the  vulvar  tongue:  its  end  is  evangelic, 
its  philosophy  ethical  and  pmcticdl. 

There  is  little  to  notice  here  except  the  poet's  comparative 
depreciation  of  tlie  Vulgar  Tongue  as  "  humble  and  weak,"  * 
but  this  of  course  is  only  said  rhetorically. 

The  curious  First  Book  of  the  Conrito*  not  merely  con- 
tains the  promise  of  t)ie  De  Vvlgari,^  but  is  a  sort  of  pendent 
to  it,  being  an  elaborate  excuse  for  writing  the 
book  in  the  Vulgar  Tongue  itself.  Its  expressions 
are  not  always  in  literal  agreement  with  those  of  the  other 
treatise;  but  these  diflerences,  even  the  exaltation  of  Latin  as 
"  nobler,"  *  in  an  apparent  contradiction  to  the  argument  of  the 
later  book,  are  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  difference  of 
purpose  and  subject.  But  the  elaborate  apology  for  writing  in 
the  vernacular,  and  the  elaborate  arguments  by  which  it  la 
supported,  have  no  small  critical  interest  of  their  own;  and 
the  later  chapters  contain  eager  championship  of  Italian,  if 
not  against  T^tin,  yet  againHt  Proven<^«l,  which  it  was  the 
fashion  to  compare  to  it.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  througKi 
this  book  in  detail;  but  it  contains  some  very  interesting  glimpses, 
and,  as  it  were,  i^istaa  of  critical  tritlb.  Tlie  two  most  note- 
worthy of  these  are  the  remarks  about  translation,  and  thosej 
about  the  respective  advantages  for  showing  a  langiiage  of 
prose  and  verse. 

Translation  Pante  condemns  utterly.     Nothing  harmonised 


'  §10.  lltmi$tvt  rrt  modw  rt  Au- 
di if  va  fwi'd  tct/%tttlio  vulyari*  in  'pi a 
ct  imUicrcvl'v  emnmunKaiU. 

"  It&liao,  e<l.  Moore,  p.  235  tf. 
En^ltnh,  3IiM  HilUrd,  m»  above. 
Tbari  U  th«  usual  Ggliting  about  iu 
date. 

'  I.  v.  3,  at  eud. 


*  Ihld.,  at  l>egiDiiing.    The  gmtiad 

af  exaltAtinn  In  iKat  sacae  notion  of 
thp  grealer  »/iW/iYy  of  Ijatin,  nt  its 
Iwing  unlikely  to  "  |)laT  the  Iftnkrupl 
ivitli  Ixxiks,"  wliicli  suIt^Utcfl  u'll  tlie 
tim«  of  Bftcoti  and  HobbM,  U  cot  o£| 
John«oD,  thougli  without  the  m\t\u 
Jiutificati<m  it  bad  la  tbo  Middle  Agea. ' 
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by  the  lawa  of  the  Muses  can  be  cliauged  from  one  tongue  to 
DttHtt  on  another  withoiu  destroying  all  its  sweetness  and 
TmmJaticm.  Jiarmoiiy.  This  (which  is  arch-true^  connects  itself 
directly  with  Dante's  unerring  direction  towards  the  criticism 
of  form.  If  "all  depends  on  tlie  subject,"  translation  can  do 
no  harm,  for  the  subject  can  be  maintained  in  exactly  the  same 
condition  through  more  lanjjtuages  than  Mezzofanti  or  Prince 
Lucien  Bonaparte  ever  meddled  with.  But  the  form,  the  lan- 
guage, the  charm  of  tlie  verse,  the  niuaic  of  the  composition, 
ihdj  go  utterly  and  inevitably ;  and  even  if  the  translator  suc- 
ceeds in  putting  something  in  their  place,  it  is  another,  and  not 
themselves. 

Again,  in  the  eloi]uent  and  admirable  defence  *  of  the  tongue 
of  Si  against  the  Littgua  <CCko,  he  has  tids  remarkable  saying, 
_   ,  that  you  cannot  see  its  real  excellence  in  rhymed 

On  langvfUjK      .  -  ,  •  i  i  •  y  • 

(u^AMntt'it  pieces,  tor  the  accidental  acconipJiniineiils  ("acci- 
pnweanc/  dental,"  q\ioad  language).  So  do  the  clothes  and 
jewels  of  a  beautiful  woman  distract  the  attention 
from  her  real  beauty,  as  much  as  this  is  set  forth  by  them. 
In  prose  the  ease,  propriety,  and  sweetness  of  the  language  itself 
can  best  be  shown.  Xow,  let  it  be  observed  that  this  is  no 
exaltation  of  prose  abovL*  pueiry  as  such — Danle  was  far  too 
good  a  critic,  as  well  as  far  too  great  a  poet,  to  make  a  blunder 
which  has  been  made  since,  though  hardly  before.  His  argu- 
ment is  the  perfectly  sound,  and,  unless  1  mistake,  almost 
wholly  novel  one — that  the  intri^mc  powers  {if  they  be  doubted) 
of  a  language  are  best  sluiwn  in  prose.  If  it  can  do  well  there, 
a  foHiori  it  can  do  better  in  poetry;  but  the  "added  sweet- 
ness" of  rhythm,  metre,  rhyme,  poetic  diction,  and  llio  like  may 
distract  the  attention  froui  the  mere  and  sheer  meriu  of  the 
language  itself.  And  so  once  more  we  find  Dante,  in  opposition 
to  the  Master,  in  opposition  to  all  ancient  critics  except 
Longinus,  and  partly  even  to  him,  recognising  the  uUiniate  and 
real  test  of  literary  excellence  as  lying  in  tlie  expression,  not 
in  the  meaning. 

This  woulil  in  ilseU  be  a  thing  so  great  tliat  no  greater  has 
met  or  will  meet  us  thnmghuut  this  history.    Kvcn  yet  the 

'  I.  X.  5. 
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iruth,  which  I^nginus  caught  but  as  in  a  Pisgah-siglit,  which 
Fiitolt^'  Dante  himself  ratlicr  felt  aud  illustrated  through- 
mnrbi  i»i  Am  out  than  consciouslv  or  deliberately  championed  in 
mficMm.  j^jjy  particular  place — the  truth  that  the  criticism 
of  literature  is  first  of  all  the  criticism  of  cxpressiou  as  regards 
tlie  wTiter,  of  impression  as  regards  the  reader — is  far  from  beingtj 
nniversally  recoguised.  is  far  even  from  being  a  prevailing  or  a 
popular  doctrine.  liy  many  it  is  regarded  as  an  unquestionable 
hereay,  by  others  as  a  (|uestionahle  half-truth.  But  that  Dante 
did  feel,  if  he  hardly  saw,  it,  that  he  was  penetrated  by  it,  that 
his  criticism  in  the  De  Vulgari  Eloquio  turns  on  it^ — for  theae 
things  T  hope  to  have  shown  some  cause. 

Not  of  coui-se  (it  may,  though  it  sliould  not,  be  necessary  to 
repeat  this)  that  he  was  himself  by  any  means  indiH'erent  to  the 
"  subject."  On  the  contrary,  the  j,'reat  threefold  division  of  the 
subjects  of  high  poetry  into  Salm,  V'cnm,  Virhis — Arms,  Love, 
and  religiously  .guided  Philosophy — is  to  this  day  the  best  that 
exists.  And  here  too  Dante  has  made  a  notable  advance  on  the 
ancients,  in  admitting  Love  to  equality  in  principle,  to  the 
primacy  (I  had  almost  said),  in  practice.  We  saw  how  the  good 
Serviua  found  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  the  fourth  book  of  the 
-•Eneid,  as  dealing  with  the  trifling  subject  of  Love;  we  know 
how  Greek  criticism  slighted  Euripides,  not,  as  it  might  liave 
done,  for  his  literary  shortcomings,  hut  because  of  his  reliance  on 
the  tender  passion ;  we  know  further  how,  except  in  mystical 
pliilosopliisings  of  the  Platonic  kind,  there  is  nothing  satis- 
factory on  the  matter  anywhere — that  not  merely  Dionysius  but 
Longimis,  in  tlie  very  act  of  preserviug  for  us  the  two  chief  love> 
poems  of  the  ancient  world,  can  Hnd  nothing  adequate  to  say 
about  chem,  and  thai  Aristotle  leaves  the  subject  severely  alone. 

Here  also  Dante  knew  better;  here  also  he  expressed  coq- 
summately  all  the  enonnous  gain  of  dream  which  the  sleep  of  the 
Dark  Ages  had  poured  into  the  heart  and  the  soul  of  the  world. 
But  here  his  service,  thongh  critical  in  category,  was  hardly 
critical  in  method  ;  and,  besides,  he  was  only  one  of  a  myriad. 
From  BritLiiny  to  Transylvania,  and  from  Iceland  to  Provence, 
the  whole  thirteenth  century,  if  not  the  whole  twelfth  also,  had 
been  "  full  of  loves  " — there  had  been  no  fear  of  "  Venus  "  being 
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forgotten.  But  all  these  tliouBanil  singers  had  simply  sung 
becau»e  they  must  or  would.  They  Iiad  had  no  critical  thought 
of  the  uiauner  of  their  siut^iug.  If  they  had  written  in  lAtiu,  it 
was  because  of  custom,  because  they  wanted  learned  appreci- 
ation, because  they  had  been  taught  to  write  in  Latin.  If  they 
had  written  in  the  vernacular,  ii  was  because  it  came  naturally 
to  them,  and  there  was  guerdon  for  it. 

But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  possible  to  Dante.  Ever  a 
fighter,  he  was  not  content  to  servt;  the  Illustrious  Vernacular, 
to  write  in  it»  toadvance  its  i>owers,  without  arguing  for  it  as  well, 
without  giving  it  a  critical  title  to  place  and  eminence.  Ever  a 
thinker,  too,  he  was  not  satisded  to  write  the  best  poetry,  but 
must  know  how  and  in  what  the  best  poetry  consisted,  what 
made  it  heat,  wliat  were  its  resources  and  stores  of  attack  and  of 
charm.  Most  fortunately,  his  conviction  tliat  vulgarc  and  raju- 
iare  were  two  very  different  things,  and  that  the  methods  of 
treating  thtnn  mutit  be  different  also,  led  him,  as  it  would  seem, 
to  al>andon  tlic  devices  of  the  rcguloi'  Khctoric,  and  to  construcCr 
half-consciously  no  doubt,  a  new  and  really  Higher  Rhetoric  of 
tlie  vulgjir  tongue  itself. 

This  is  what  we  have  systematically,  if  incompletely,  for 
I'oetics  in  the  IM  Vulgnri  Eloquio^  while  we  have  hints  towards  a 
proae  Bhetoric  in  the  first  book  of  the  Bawjnct}  And  it  cannot 
be  too  much  insisted  ou  that,  in  the  former  case  dcfiiiitcly 
and  systematically,  in  the  latter  by  sample  and  suggestion 
rather  than  directly,  a  kind  of  criticism  is  disclosed  of  which 
we  hardly  tind  any  trace  iu  the  ancients  (Longinus  partly 
excepted),  though  if  Aristotle  had  worked  out  one  side  of 
his  own  doctrines,  and  had  been  less  afraid  of  Art  and  its 
pleasure,  we  might  have  had  it  from  him. 

That  the  book  itself  remained  so  long  unknown,  and  that 

even  after  its  belated  publication  it  attracted  little  attention, 

and  has  for  the  most  part  been  misunderstood,  or  not  under- 

■  stood  at  all,  is  no  doubt  in  part  connected  witli  the  fact  of 

H  its  extranrdinar)*  precocity.     On  the  very  threshold  of  modern 

H  literature,  Iiantc  anticipates  and  follows  out  methods  which 

I  ''' 

■^  utber 


'  It  ii  nob  quil«  triviid  \\wi,  m  iii  tlie 
utber  vsM!  there  U  th«  dispute  betwccD 


here  betireea  Convitm  md  Omrivio. 
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have  not  been  reached  by  all,  or  by  many,  who  have  had  the 
advantaj^e  uf  access  to  Lho  mighty  ciiainbers  whereof  the  hoi 
hns  since  boon  built  and  is  still  a-building. 

"VVe  shall  see  notliiug  like  this  in  the  rest  of  the  present 
Book.  Suuie  useful  work  on  Prusody,  a  little  conLribuiion  of 
the  usual  Khetoric,  some  interesting  if  indirect  critical  expres-, 
sion,  will  uieet  us.  But  no,  or  uext  lo  no,  such  criticism  properly 
AO  called,  uo  sucfi  exploration  and  exposition  of  tlie  secrets  of 
the  literary  craft,  uo  such  revelation  of  the  character  of  the 
literary  bewitclimeuU^ 


'  1  huvfi  cot  thought  it  tiec«Miu7  tu 
ilevdUf  «uy  apace  tu  tfa«  oonudentioD 
of  tb«  relAtioa«  of  ScIiuIahUc  PhUoH»[)by 
t«i  CriticHio.  Tu  «eftreh  tlie  whole 
lit«t«iure  of  ScholMtkUia  for  thta« 
would  I»!  tut  eitiirtuous  laliuur;  and 
»atat  klight  knowledge  of  tli«  mibject 
(t<i  which  I  once  hu|>ec1  tu  devote  much 
of  the  ume  nod  energy  actually,  but 
iDTalantanly,  hpent  od  things  1am 
worthy  and  lew  intensHting)  lead*  me 
to  balEeve  that  it  m-ould  be  ui  almost 


wholly  fruitleie  oue.  Id  Itante  aod  in 
B(MX3iccio(r.  infra]  uq  liii\-e  iDteraKt 
eXAinplea  of  the  bent  which  wcholaMio 
eilucHtioti  gave  tu  oritioa.  LuUy.  or 
"Lull,"  as  ibey  call  him  now  (though 
he  by  no  nii.-«u«  rhyiiMi*  to  "dutt"), 
kbowa  [t*.  note,  pi  871)  bow  critidam 
afiu  (iff  luijjht  atrike  a  MjuHtltiwu.  But 
mU  the  taea  of  tlie  achooln  alxxle  in 
mere  Hlictario.  >u)d  even  that  tliey. 
moccly  dcvpited. 
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'C0MEST0'~THE  '  DE  OESKALOGIA  DKOBUJI '  —  OAVIN  DOVOLaB  — 
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Trb  coDtenU  of  llie  two  foregoing  chapters  should  have  iu  some 
sort  prepared  the  reader  for  the  character  and  limitations  of  the 

LimitaiioM    ^'"f*^-    If  i^  ^'6^6  ^^^  V^^^  "^f  ^^®  scheme  of  this  work 
<ifthi4  to  leflve  no  period  of  literary  history  unnoticed  in 

cMpttr.  relation  to  criticism,  n  straight  stride  might  almost 
be  token  from  the  Ik  Vufgari  Eloquio  to  the  earliest  of  the 
momentous  am)  (from  some  points  of  view)  rather  unfortunate 
attempts  which  the  It^ilian  critics  of  the  Renaissance  made  to 
bring  about  an  eiimicon  between  Pinto  and  Aristotle,  by  sacri- 
Hcing  the  whole  direct  product,  and  the  whole  indirect  lesson,  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Between  Daule  iiud  this  group  of  his  com- 
patriots two  hundred  years  later,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  single  critic  or  criticism,  either  in  Italy  or 
iu  any  other  European  language,  possessing  substantive  imports 
ance.  But  this  book  endeavours  to  be  a  history,  not  merely  of 
explicit  literary  criticism,  but  of  implicit  literary  taste;  and  no 
.period — not  the  dimmest  gloom  of  the  Dark  Ages  nor  the  must 
glaring  blaze  of  the  Avfklintmg — is  profitless  as  a  subject  for 
inquiry  in  that  respect,  even  if  the  result  be  little  more  than 
the  old  stage-direction — in^tm  jau 
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In  Art»  of  Jiheto*^:  with  or  without  special  or  partial  refer- 
ence to  Poetry,  tlie  two  centuries,  especially  the  fifteenth,  are 
Ti%  maurial  indeed  fairly  pruliSc.    Nothing  could  be  mure  sigiiifi- 
U  ^gin.         cant  for  the  subjective  side  of  Critical  History  than 
that  gradual  and  at  last  undisguised  identification  of  "  Rhetoric  " 
with  "  Poetry"  itself,  which  is  uotorious  alike  in  the  hackneyed 
title  of  fframis  rJUtoritpmirA  for  the  French  poets  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  continual  praise  of  Chaucer's  "rhetoric"  by 
the  English  and  Scottish  writers  of  the  saiue  time.    The  aacra 
faiMS^  of  the  whole  two  hundred  years  for  Allegory — a  hunger 
whicli  was  not  in  the  least  checked  by  the  Renaissance,  though 
the  sauce  of  what  it  glutted  itself  on  was  somewhat  altered — is 
another  capital  fact  of  the  same  kind  ;  the  renewed  passion  for 
changed  kinds  of  Romance  another;  the  ever-increasing  interest 
in  drama  yet  anotlicr  still.    The^c  are  the  real  materials  for  the 
student  of  criticism  and  taste  at  this  time,  and  they  are  identi- 
cal with  the  materialH,  for  this  period,  of  the  student  of  literary 
history  generally.      In  the  strictly  proper  matter  of  our  par- 
ticular province  we   not  merely  may,  but   had  best,  confine 
ourselves  to  some  short  notice  of  the  format  writings  of  the 
period,  and  some,  rather  fuller,  of  tlie  literary  opinions  expressed 
by  characteristic  exponents  of  it,  whether  their  claim  to  repre- 
sent be  derived  from  eminence,  or  from  merely  average,  and 
therefore  tell-tale,  quality. 

Into  the  first  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  at  any  length. 
The  formal  Latin  Arts  of  Riietoric  of  the  fourteenth  and  lifteeuth 
TKt  Format  c^nturiea  exhibit  nothing  new,  but  observe  with  a 
Aru:  (^  touching  fidelity  the  lines  of  Martianus.or  Aphthonina, 
JtMoric.  ^jj.  Heruiogencs,  aa  tlie  case  may  be.  Moreover,  such 
notice  of  them  as  is  at  all  necessary  will  be  better  given  in 
the  next  Book  and  volume,  in  coimection  with  their  immediate 
successors  of  the  undoubted  Renaissance  The  cliain  of  merely 
formal  Rhetoric  is  unbroken  till  much  later ;  as  it  had  been 
tittle  afiected  by  the  change  from  "  Classical "  to  "  Medijcval,"  so 
it  was  not  sensibly  clianged  till  "Renaissance"  had  definitely, 
given  way  to  "  Modern."     The  vernacular  Arts  of  Pitctry  are,  la 

>  The  "curved  apprceiatJoti,''  wm  a  moduli  it  tiu  tratwUtcd  the  pbruc  in  Its 
niMt  funoiu  context.  . 
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English  of  trhis  period,  non-existent ;  and,  considering  all  things, 
they  are  heartily  to  be  congratulated  on  their  wisdom  and  fore- 
siglit  iu  not  existing.  In  Italy  they  ore  of  little  moment,  fiince 
Italian  poetry  had  to  a  great  extent  taken  its  line  once  for  all. 
Iq  French  and  in  German  they  both  exist,  and  exhibit  consider- 
able individual  quality,  hut  that  ciuality  is  emphatically  for  au 
age,  and  not  of  all  time.  The  crrowth  of  the  exquisitely  graceful 
but  dangerously  artiticial  French  poetry  of  Ballade  and  CharU 
Roytil,  of  rondeau  and  (no/ft ;  the  j:rowth  of  the  artificial,  but 
rarely  in  the  very  least  graceful,  form-tor  luring  of  the  meister- 
singers  were  both  accompanied  and  followed,  as  was  natural  and 
indeed  inevitable,  by  abundance  of  formal  directions  for  execut- 
ing the  fashionable  intricacies.  Some  of  the  more  noteworthy 
of  these  may  be  indicated  in  a  note,  but — as  has  not  always 
been,  and  will  not  always  bo,  the  case  with  similar  things— they 
require  little  or  no  discussion  in  the  text.  For  tlie  developmenlJ* 
to  which  they  related  were  not  merely  a  little  artificial  in  the 
bad  sense,  but  they  were  also  purely  episodic  and  of  the  nature 
of  curiosities.  They  had  not,  as  even  the  most  apparently  pre- 
posterous acrobatics  of  the  Latin  rhythmic  had,  the  priceless 
merit  of  serving  as  gymnastic  to  the  new  vernaculars—at  best 
Aiut  nf  they  only  continued  this  gymnastic  in  the  case  of 
P(K/»>  languages  that  were  "grown  up."  That  they^at 
least  the  French  division  oi  them — furnli^hed  some  exquisite 
moulds,  into  which  the  purest  poetry  could  be  thrown,  is  per- 
fectly true.  But  Jehannot  de  Lescurel.  and  Charles  d'Orlt'ans, 
and  Villon  must  of  all,  could  liave,  and  doubtless  would  have, 
produced  that  poetry  in  any  form  that  happened  to  be  popular  at 
their  time.  Nay,  as  has  been  abundantly  shown  in  France  and 
En<jland  during  the  last  quarter  of  tlie  nineteenth  century  and 
a  little  earlier,  the  forms  themselves  will  tit  any  poetry  of  any 
time.  The  ancient  names,  and  the  uiediiirval  trimmings,  and  the 
modern  sentiment  of  the  Dames  du  Timps  Judis,  are  all  equally 
at  home  in  its  consummate  but  artiticial  form  ;  and  that  form  is 
equally  suitable  to  the  Voyatjc  d.  C'ythhrt  and  the  aspiration  for  a 
grave  on  the  breast  of  the  Windburg.  Btifect  there  is  none  in 
this  accommodating  character:  rather  there  is  a  great  quality. 
But,  in  the  special  kind  of  merit,  there  is  a  difTerentiation 
VOL.  L  2  y 
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from  such  things  as  the  Greek  chorus,  the  lAtiii  elegiac,  the 
Mediteval  rhjthmns,  the  mono  -  rhymed  or  single  -  assoDBnced 
liratfr,  the  Spenserian,  even  the  eighteenth  -  century,  couplets 
which  carry  their  atmosphere  and  their  time  inseparably  with 
them.  And  so  we  may  turn  to  our  testings  of  writers  in  whom 
the  criticism  "  is  not  so  expressed,"  but  who  are  not  the  less 
valuable  to  us  for  that. 

Are  we  to  regret,  or  not,  that  Chancer  did  not  leave  ns  an  Art 
of  Hfiftoric  instead  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Astrohbe  ?  Probably  not. 
,  ,He  would  hardly  have  felt  what  is  called  in  reli- 
Indinei  gious  Slang  "  freedom  to  say  what  he  iindouht- 
Cri'i^'n*:  edly  might  have  said  on  Applied  Rhetoric  and  on 
Pure  Rhetoric,  though  it  would  have  been  very 
^reeable  to  hear  him.  He  would  probably  not  have  toW  us 
anything  new.  In  any  kind  of  formal  writing  he  would  prob- 
ably have  displayed  that  not  in  the  lease  irrational  orthodoxy 
which  he  displays  on  most  subjects.  But  tliere  is  perlm]ts  no 
writer— at  least  no  writer  of  anything  approaching  his  great- 
ness— who,  abstaining  from  deliberate  and  expressed  critical  work, 
has  left  us  such  acute  and  unmistakable  critical  byplay,  such 
escapes  of  the  critical  spirit.  If  the  sly  liit  at  his  namesake  of 
Vinsauf,  which  has  been  already  glanced  at.'  stood  alone,  it  would 
show  ns  "  what  a  critic  was  in  Chaucer  lost " — at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  lying  perdu  for  the  most  part.  But  this  is  not  tlie  only 
example  of  the  kind  by  any  means,  even  in  apparent  chance- 
medleys:  while  in  the  Rhyme  of  Sir  Thopas^  we  have  what  is 
almost  a  criticism  in  form,  and  what  certainly  displays  more 
critical  power  than  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  criticisms 
in  fact. 

That  this  celebrated  and  agreeable  fantasy-piece  is  in  any 
sense  au  onslaught  on  Romance,  as  Romance,  is  so  fond  a  thing 
that  it  is  suflicient  to  discredit  the  imagiuatious,  or  the  intelli- 
gence, of  those  who  entertain  it.  Dnlness  never  will  under- 
stand, either  that  those  who  are  not  dull  can  laugh  at  what  they 
love,  or  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  see  faults,  and  even 


•   r.  ntpra,  p.  <]2. 
'  I  must  Apvlogw  to  UioM  who  luild 
that  CbBucer  never  rhymed  -j/  uiA  -ye 


for  Moribiug  Sir  Thopat  to  htm.  Bui 
I  really  eatmoi  give  U  up  u  Chm- 
ceriuL 
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serious  faults,  in  writers  and  writings  on  whom  and  on  which, 
as  wholes,  he  bestows  the  heartiest  aduiiration.  From  the  oat- 
set  of  his  career  the  critic  has  to  make  up  his  miud  to  be 
charged  with  "  ungenerous."  or  "  grudging,"  or  "  not  cordial " 
treatment  of  those  whom  he  loves  with  a  love  tliat  twenty 
thousand  of  his  accusers  coiild  not  by  clubbing  together  equal, 
and  understands  with  an  understanding  of  which — not  of  course 
by  their  own  fault  but  by  that  of  Providence^they  are  simply 
incapable. 

Of  this  touch  of  foolish  nature  the  inference  from  Sir  T)iopa.t 
that  Chaucer  disliked,  or  despised,  or  failed  to  sympathise  with, 
Romatice,  is  one  of  the  capital  instance*.  To  remem- 
ber that  the  author  of  the  Rhymr  was  also  the  author 
of  the  Knight's  Tale,  and  the  Squire's  Tale,  and  Troilns,  tliat  he 
was  the  translator  of  the  Romance  of  the  Roac.  might  of  itself 
suflice  to  keep  the  wayfaring  man  straight  in  this  matter ;  but 
those  who  can  uuderstond  what  they  read  have  not  the  slightest 
need  of  such  a  memory.  There  have  been  pai-odies'  of  Ro- 
mance which  incurred  the  curse  of  blasphemy :  there  is  one  in 
particular,  not  very  many  years  old,  which,  in  the  energetic  and 
accurate  language  of  Mr  Philip  Pirrip, "  must  excite  Loathing  in 
every  respectable  mind."  Rut  Sir  Tliopas,  even  to  those  who 
have  not  read  many  of  its  originals  and  victims,  much  more  to 
those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  who  rejoice  in 
them  exceedingly  and  unceasingly,  can  never  put  on  any  such 
complexion.  The  intense  good-humour  aud  the  absolutely  uu- 
ruitled  play  of  intelligence,  the  complete  freedom  from  (what 
appears  for  instance  capitally  in  the  example  just  glanced  at) 
political,  national,  social  animus,  and  the  almost  miraculous 
fashion  in  which  the  caricature  strikes  at  the  corruptions,  but 
never  at  the  essential  character,  of  the  thing  caricatured,  settle 
this  once  for  all. 

If  we  knew  (as  unluckily  we  do  not  know)  whether  the  Host 
and  the  company  stopped  «SFiV  Tkflpas  because  they  disliked  the 
type,  or  because  the  example  was  a  parody,  it  would  bo  a  great 


'  Not  JtcUwa  ittvl  Anvnut.  I  Utink 
it  bATcIy  dednblt  tc  tnicri'  tliii  note 
baoftUM  quit«  recently  it  pvnoo,  not 


deuoDitrtbly  ituuute,  c»iM  that  be- 
tjui«it«  piece  of  Homnntic  humour 
"  ilUtriwJDg,"  or  Boine  Hucb  woni 
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help  to  U8 ;  but  it  is  scarcely  a  less  help  to  perceive  clearly  that 
its  critical  character  woulil  have  been  enough  to  pat  them  out  of 
conceit  with  it.    Few  people  really  do  like  criticism ;  fewer  still 
like  real  criticism.     And  the  criticiaiu  of  Hir  Thopas,  though 
disguised,  is  very  real.      Everybody,  whether  he  knows    the 
metrical  romances  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth   centuries 
or  not,  can  see  the  joke  of  the  seemly  nose ;  the  far  country 
of  Flanders ;  the  rebuke  to  the  maidens,  who  had  much  better 
have  been  sleeping  quietly  thau  fussing  about  the  beautiful 
kni<;ht ;  the  calm  decision  of  that  knight  that  an  elf-queen 
—  uubody   less  —  must   be   the  object  of   his   atfectious  ;    the 
terrible  wilderness,  where  buck  and  hare  ramp  and  roar,  and 
seek  whom  they  may  devour;  the  extraordinarily  heroic  ex- 
ertions, wiiicfa  consist  merely  in  pumping  the  unhappy  steed; 
the  fair  bearing,  which  consists  in  running  away  with  celerity 
and  success.     But  nobody  who  does  not  know  the  romances 
themselves  in  their  weakest   examples,  such  as  Sir  Eglamovtr 
OT  Torrent  of  Portttgai,  can   fully  appreciate  the  manner  in 
which  the  parody  is  adjusted  to  the  original.     Not  the  deftest 
and  most  disinterested  critic  of  any  day  could  single  out,  by 
explicit  criticism,  the  faults  "  before  the  Ktemal"  of  the  feebler 
and  more  cut-ainUlried  romance,  more  clearly  or  more  accurately 
than  Chaucer  has,  by  example,  in  this  tale.    The  stock  epithet 
and  phrase ;  the  stock  comparison  ;  the  catalogue  (he  had  him- 
self indulged  pretty  freely  in  the  catalogue) ;  the  pound  of 
description    to    an    ounce   of    incident ;    the    mixture   of    the 
hackneyed  and    the  ineffective    in    the   incident  itself,  —  all 
these  things  this  mercilessly  candid   friend,  this  maliciously 
expert  practitioner,  exposes  with  the  precision  of  an  Aristotle 
and  the  zest  of  a  Lncian. 

Yet  the  whole  is  done  by  implication  and  unexpounded 
example,  not  in  the  very  least  by  direct  criticism.  Had  it 
occurred  to  him,  or  pleased  him,  lie  conld  no  doubt  have  cen- 
sured all  these  faults  in  as  businesslike  and  direct  a  manner  as 
his  Parson  (or  rather  his  Parson's  original)  censures  the  morale 
social,  and  fashionable  shortcomings  of  the  age.  But  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  do  this,  and  probably  he  never  thought  of 
doing  it. 
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Cross  the  Channel  (ihougli  iodeed  it  was  not  always  necessary  to 
do  this)  and  take  Chaucer's  greatest  conteuiporary  among  French 
writing  men.  It  has  been  said,  by  that  very  a<»ree- 
ftble  biographer  of  FroissarL  whum  England  (mindful 
of  his  early  loyalty,  and  characteristically  neglectful  of  his  later 
infidelity)  lent  to  France,  that  he  "  was  not  a  man  of  letters."^ 
It  may  be  so :  but  if  it  be,  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
literary  not- men -of -letters  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Not 
only  is  he  admittedly  one  of  that  world's  most  cliarining  prose- 
writers,  but  it  has  long  been  known  that  the  notion  of  him  (if 
it  ever  existed  among  the  intelligent)  as  of  a  good  garmloua  old 
person  who  wrote  as  the  birds  sing,  is  utterly  erroneous.  At 
one  time  he  could  make  a  mosaic  of  borrowed  and  original 
writing — the  borrowings  often  in  the  very  words  of  the  original, 
the  original  adjusted  to  them  with  an  art  that  nobody  but 
Malory  has  ever  approached,  and  that  even  Malory  shows  rather 
m  general  management  tliau  iu  style.  At  anotlier,  and  at  an- 
other a^ain,  he  could,  whether  with  or  against  the  grain,  labori- 
onsly  recast  this  mosaic  into  tlie  most  widely  different  forms. 
His  very  dcsultorinesa  is  calculated;  he  is  criticising  the 
romances  by  imitation  when  he  makes  a  ckasst^-croiM  to  the 
8l«ry  of  Orthon  from  the  victory  of  Aljubarrota,  fi-om  the  battl« 
of  Otterburn  to  the  evil  receipt  for  a  green  wound  adopted  by 
Geoffrey  Tf'te-Xoire,  and  the  remarkably  sensible,  just,  kindly, 
and  gentlemanly  remarks  of  that  dying  brigand  to  his  fellow- 
outlaws. 

But  he  is  not  a  man  of  proae  letters  only.  He  is  a  poet,  to 
the  tune  of  some  thirty  thousand  verses  in  the  long-lost  and 
late-won  Mdiadur  alone,  to  the  tune  of,  1  suppose,  about  as 
many  more  in  his  familiar,  or  at  least  lonj?  accessible,  minor 
poems.  He  i.s  deft  at  all  the  intricate  popular  forms  of  the 
day — at  pa^ourdUs  as  at  ckaMons  royaiur,  at  vinlau  as  at 
TondfltiH.  He  possesses  its  learning ;  and  can  not  only  appeal 
to  the  common  tales  of  Troy  and  Thebes  and  Alexander,  not 
only  refer  to  ancient  mythology  with  the  semi-pagan  docility 
which  long  puzzled  students,  and  seems  to  puzzle  some  still, 
but  be  even  at  home  with  Enctimpostair,  and  Pynoteus,  and 

■   freuMK.    Pat  Mu^  IWmeoWtcr  CP»rU,  l69i),  |i.  10. 
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Keptispliel^.  In  a  certain  sense  be  is  a  man  oE  letters,  a  man 
of  books,  all  his  life,  ond  very  uiucli  more  tlian  Chaucer  i». 
With  all  his  patronisings  by  >!reat  )»euple  aud  his  sojourns 
among  them,  he  is  notbiug  like  the  man  of  affairs  that 
Master  Geoffrey  was. 

And  jet,  iu  a  sense  also,  Mndauie  Darmesteter's  phrase  ia 
intelligible  and  almost  justitiable.  It  is  indeed  hardly  fair  to 
base  this  constniction  on  his  scanty  and  not  in  the  least  literary 
reference  to  Chaucer,  whom  he  does  not  even,  like  Eustache 
Deschamps,'  call  a  great  translator.  In  Froissart's  happy 
early  English  time  Chaucer  had  done  probably  little  work,  and 
certainly  none  of  his  best :  in  that  melancholy  revisitinji,  no 
more  of  the  blaze  of  the  sun  of  Creasy  and  Poitiera.  but  of  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon  that  was  to  set  in  blood  at  Pontefraci, 
he  was  probably  too  old  and  too  disgusted  to  make  inquirii 
about  such  matters.  But  the  absence  of  tlie  strictly  literary' 
interest  in  one  who  not  merely  had  so  much  literary  geniud.  bnt 
was  so  constantly  reading  and  writing,  is  pervading  and  in- 
cessant This  interest  is  absent  not  merely  where  it  might  well 
have  been  present,  but  where  its  presence  seems  almost  indis- 
pensable. Froissart's  style  of  poetry  invites  the  widest,  and 
(except  that  it  is  rather  too  methodical,  not  to  say  mechanical) 
the  wildest,  liberty  of  divagation,  of  dragging  in  anything  that 
really  interested  him.  In  the  most  recondite  allegorising  of  the 
Prison  A7nut'.raise  he  expostulates-  with  Desire  for  not  coming 
to  his  aid,  and  giving  liim  the  victory,  by  the  same  sort  of  clever 
outflanking  attack  as  that  which  Chandos  executed  at  the 
Battle  of  Aumy,  aud  of  whicli  he  kindly  gives  some  details. 
He  names  books  in  the  usual  manner  of  Romance ;  he  will  go 
80  far  as  to  praise  them  ;  but  he  never  discusses  them.  In  the 
well-known  passage*  of  the  Expindte  Amoureuw,  when  he  asks 
his  beloved  tlie  name  of  the  romance  she  is  reading,  she  does 


*  DeKhAmps,  a  far  more  txdutivtty 
bonkiali  iiemm  Uiati  WouMrt,  ami  une 
who  faoH  «ven  l«ft  ui*,  id  liis  elabonhte 
Art  dt  IHttier,  not  tlie  ieutremarkabl* 
uf  the  formal  "  Poetic*  "*  referred  to 
alwve,  U  0.Q  mare  uf  a  critic  ia  uxj 
true  AODM  tluu)    ProiBoart  bimwlf — 


not  nearly  wo  much  a«  SidonJua  or 
Kberhai^. 

*'  (K^tTf*  dt  FivMiiarl  {Pntiirs),  par 
A.  Scbder,  3  voU.  (BruxelleH.  1870),  i. 
303. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  107  »q. 
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indeed  tell  him  that  it  is  Cltfamadis  (Did  he  mention  the  same 
to  Chaucer  i),  with  the  commmidation  that  It  is  "  well  made  and 
diltied  amorously,"  and  she  asks  hiin  to  lend  her  another  (it  ia 
the  Bailiff  of  Love^  that  he  hits  upon), 

"  Uar  lire  est  un  douls  mratierft." 

But,  though  the  coiupariug  of  critical  opinions  on  literature 
has  been  not  unknown  as  one  of  the  primro'^e  paths  of  the 
garden  of  Flirtation,  they  seem  to  have  truddeu  it  nu  farther. 

So  in  his  prose.  Tiie  satura  of  the  Chroniqvis  admits  any- 
thing thai  interested  either  Froissart  or  the  men  of  his  time. 
In  those  strange  midnight  sessions  of  the  Italianate  Gascon 
Count  of  Foix — the  lettered  tyrant-sorcerer  who  would  have 
l)een  even  more  at  home  in  Ferrara  or  Rimini  than  in 
Ik^ara — books  were  in  great  request ;  but  nobody  seems  to  have 
talked  criticism.  "  So  much  the  better  for  the  Bearnese,"  the 
reader  may  say;  and  he  is  welcome  to  an  opinion  which,  at 
times,  if  not  always,  most  people  must  have  shared.  But  that 
is  not  the  question.  The  question  is,  "Was  this  a  critical 
age  7"  and  the  answer  is,  "  If  it  had  been,  a  man  could  not  have 
been  so  bookish  aa  Froissart  was  and  yet  be  not  critical  in  the 
least"  Xor  could  he,  even  if  some  private  idiosyncrasy  had 
accounted  for  his  own  attitude,  have  failed  to  reveal  the 
presence  of  a  different  one  in  the  time  which  he  has  drawn  for 
us,  more  poetically  no  doubt  than  Boswell  or  Pepys,  but  with 
not  a  little  of  their  uupremeditated,  their  even  unconacious, 
fidelity. 

The  lesson  taught  by  the  two  men,  who  occupy  the  summits 
o(  European  literature  at  the  very  midmost  of  the  period  of  this 
Jtkhard  tff  chapter,  will  be  coufirmed  whether  we  look  earlier 
BHrjf.  Qj.  later.     It  might  seem  almost  impossible  that  the 

somewliat  famous  Philobiblmi-  of  Richard  of  Rury  (or  Aunger- 


'  CUomadit  (wbidi  is  poaaibly  not 

unconnected  with  Chaucer's  Spiire't 
Tate)  whcmi>  will  niny  kaiiw  wid  (if  be 
I*  of  my  mind)  rejoice  in  (od.  Van 
H«Aa«lt,  [Iruxellm,  1805].  But,  kIu  [ 
we  tiave  not  the  Baiiyfcf  Lorv. 

'  OfUtn  f>rint«<l :  the  beat  edition  of 
the  origitul  lAtin  u,  I  believe,  titftt 


(with  French  veri>Uiii|  of  M.  Cochem 
(Pari*,  I85«).  The  Utc  Pr<ife<«ir  H. 
Murlay  gftve  nan  »f  the  wide  biogrKjih- 
iail  excuniuii  of  hi*  Kngli'h  n'riterM 
(iv.  S8-5S)  to  Bit>)io|.  Ru-han),  wd 
incluileil  in  it  «  |)ratty  full  Klwtractof 
tiie  PAU^iUon  (or  "  Pbilobibtion  "). 
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vyle),  who  made  one  of  the  greatest  collections  of  books  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  celebrated  it  in  this 
little  tract  just  before  his  own  death  and  shortly  after  Chaucer's 
probable  birtli,  should  not  contribute  something — improbable  that 
it  should  not  contribute  very  much — to  our  subject.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  contributeH  nothing  at  all.  Almost  the  oldest  Sacred 
Book  (as  distinguished  from  "  sacred  passages "  in  Cicero  and 
others)  of  Bibliophily,  it  remains  entirely  outside  of  literary 
eriticiam.  The  good  Bishop  of  Durham,  indeed,  does  not  devour 
all  books  with  indiscriminating  voracity.  He  is  true  to  Iiis 
order  in  candidly  avowing  no  hi^h  opinion  of  law-books ;  bub 
his  reason — that  they  belong  rfither  to  Will  than  to  Wit — shows 
us  his  point  of  view.  From  that  point  of  view  one  book  may 
be  preferable  to  another,  as  being  more  useful,  as  dealing  with  a 
nobler  subject,  as  Ixiitsting  a  more  veueiTible  authorship,  as 
being  perhaps  rarer,  more  beautifully  written  or  bound,  older, 
newer,  in  better  condition,  but  not,  I  thiok,  at  all  as  being  l>etter 
literature.  The  pleasant  jrarrulityof  the  tractate;  its  agreeable 
onslaught  upon  woman,  tlie  natural  ouemy  of  books ;  lis  anec- 
dotage ;  its  keeu  sympathy  with  the  Book  as  almost  a  living 
tliiug,  and  certainly  one  exposed  to  almost  all  tfie  dangers  of 
life,  have  made  it,  and  will  long  make  it,  a  favourite.  It  is 
aweet  and  pleasant :  but  it  is  not  criticism. 

The  author  of  the  Philohihhn  waa  a  friend  of  Petrarcli's,  and 
it  may  at  first  sight  seem  strange  that  Petrarch  himself  should 
not  be — should  not  indeed  have  been  at  the  very 
begmnmg  of  this  chapter — summoned  to  give  evi- 
dence likewise.  But  the  fact  is  that  Petrarch  has  nothing  to 
tell  us  in  our  context.  He  has  indeed,  as  has  been  pretty  uni- 
versally recognised,  nothing  to  do  with  the  Middle  Ages.  Not 
only  in  his  heart  and  desires,  but  in  his  nature,  he  is  a  man  of 
the  early — if  of  the  earliest — Renaissance.  Even  in  the  ver- 
nacular he  rings  false  as  an  exponent  of  anything  mediaeval. 
Timotheus,  not  St  Cecily,  has  taught  his  strains.  And  in  his 
"regular"  writing  he  is  severely,  almost  ludicrously,  a  clasai- 
caster.  We  may  return  to  him  as  the  earliest  distinguished 
example  of  the  Renaissance  attitude ;  here  he  cannot  even,  as 
others  have  done,  help  us  by  his  silence. 


\. 
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It  is  Otherwise  with  his  great  contemporary,  and  at  the  last 
friend,  Boccaccio,  Boccaccio  likewise  has  been  claimed  as  a 
prophet  of  the  Renaissance,  as  one  of  the  first  of  the 
moderns  and  the  Ifke;  nor  would  it  skill  to  deny 
that  there  is  much  both  of  the  Itennissance  and  of  the  modern 
spirit  in  him.  But  he  has  not  broken  with  the  immediate  past ; 
he  is  only  tinpjing  it,  and  blending  it  a  little,  with  the  farther 
past  and  the  future.  If  something  of  the  ma;;ical  charm  of  the 
|Siedia:val  prose  story  is  gone  from  the  Dft/im/'nyn,  the  learned 
voloptnoasness  of  the  Renaissance  route  is  not  yet  there.  The 
Filmtrato,  and  the  Filocopo}  and  the  Tc^eide,  are  still  romances. 
And  in  the  Dc  Gcnealogia  Jkoritni,  if  there  is  much  of  that  non- 
xnediceval  spirit  which  was  always  in  Italy,  and  not  a  little  of 
the  Benaissance  proper,  there  is  enough  of  the  Middle  Age  itself 
to  give  it  a  loc^ts  standi  here. 

Indeed,  by  a  recent  authority  of  great  eminence*  Boccaccio 
has  been  treated  as  a  coryphitus  and  representative  of  "  the 
J?w  iwjt  on  critics  of  the  middle  ages."  I  have  endeavoured,  in 
Dantt,  these  chapters,  to  show  that  the  critics  of  the  middle 

ages  are,  except  in  the  ruost  remote  and  shadowy  function, 
almost  a  non-existent  body.  And  it  seems  to  roe  that  Boc- 
caccio's views  on  criticism,  thouj^h  most  worthy  of  remark,  are 
the  very  head  and  front  of  that  Keuaissance  side  of  him  which 
is  so  tindeniable.  In  the  passage  which  Mr  Coiirthope  cites 
from  the  Life  of  Iktiite,  where  Boccaccio  says  that  Theology  and 
poetry  are  almost  one,  tliat  "Theology  is  God's  poetry,"  that  it 
is  a  kind  of  poetic  invention  when  Christ  is  spoken  of  at  one  time 
as  a  liou,  at  the  other  as  a  lamb,  that  the  words  of  the  Saviour 
in  the  Gospel  are  merely  or  mainly  allegory,  that  "  Poetry  is 
Theology  and  Tlnioh>gy  poetry,"  and  that  Aristotle  said  nearly 
as  much' — when  he  writes  in  this  way  he  is  speakuig  very 
much  less  the  mind  of  the  Middle  Ages  tlian  the  mind  which 
agitated  the  mass  of  his  countrymen,  the  Italian  critics,  from 


'  Without  prfrjudice  to  FHotoUt.  We 
ftlieiii|)t  iLOt  lu  dMtile  mivh  (]iuutc1«. 

'  My  /rieud,  Mr  W.  J.  Courtliopc, 
in  the  thinl  utui|>ti>r  »{  tuJt  L^/e  of  Pop< 
(Pope'k  Workt,  ««].  Elwlo  and  Court- 
bo{Mi,  t.  &0:  Luiition,  t8S».) 


'  Hnd  he  known  >lAxlmua  Tyrlut  (r. 
ntprtt,  I*.  117),  ho  ini^ht  mliniMt  have 
borrowwl  tb*  T»t7  word*  of  lh«t  writer. 
But  iu  Uie  Mtuaialiingljr  Idig  liflt  ul 
BnccMccio'i  elunoftl  ftuthorittee  Xme- 
imuB  duee  not,  I  thitik.  nceur. 
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Baaiello  onwards  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  it  is  quite 
certain  that  in  writing  this  he  is  writing  with  a  conceptino  of 
criticism  quite  alien  from  tluii  which  we  are  now  handling. 
H«  may  quote  Arietotie,  but  he  is  sjwaking  in  the  manner  of 
Plato.  It  is  poelr)'  in  the  abstruct  with  whicli  he  is  dealing, 
not  the  literary  value  of  poetry  according;  to  its  expression  ia 
form,  of  no  matter  what  icTeal  in  essence.  Aud  it  will  be  found, 
I  thijik,  that  a  careful  study  of  his  commentary  on  Danl«.  the 
most  important  thing  of  the  kind  thnt  we  possess  by  one 
Gouaiderable  man  of  letters  in  the  Middle  Ages  upon  another, 
entirely  bears  this  out. 

As  for  the  Life  (or,  as  he  himself  seems  to  call  it  in  the  first 
lecture  of  the  Commentary,  the  "  Little  Treatise  "^)  on  Bante,  it 
is  couched  in  so  extremely  rhetorical  a  style,  with  constant  bursts 
of  apostrophe  and  epiph^nema,  that  there  may  seem  to  be  a  sort 
The  of  warning  on  it  from  the  first :  "  Criticism  not  to  be 

TratuteUo.  expected."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however.  Boccaccio 
does  give  us  some  of  what,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  in  a 
moment,  he  tliought  to  be  criticism,  and  of  what  not  a  few 
persons  seem  still  to  think  the  best  criticism.  For  he  has  aa 
elaborate  digression  on  Poetry  and  Poets  in  the  abstract,  with 
a  particular  jjarallel  distliicLiou  (referred  to  above)  betweeu 
poetry  and  theology.  Uui  he  goes  no  farther,  aud  the  headiug 
"Qualita  e  diffetti  di  Dante"  is  entirely  occupied  with  moral 
characteristics.  In  the  Covicnto  itself,  however,  it  might  well 
seem  to  be  a  case  of  J*'ow  or  Never.  Here  was  a  literary 
lectureship  expressly  in3titute<l  for  the  treatment  of  the  greatest 
man  of  letters  of  the  city,  the  country,  and  (as  it  happened)  the 
world,  at  the  time  and  for  long  before  and  after.  Here  was  an 
exceediQ<;ly  learned  lecturer,  wuh  plenty  of  mother-wit  to  keep> 
his  learning  alive,  with  a  distinct  fellow-feeling  of  creation 
further  to  animate  botli,  and  with  the  sincerest  aud  heartiest 
goodwill  to  complete  his  competence.  He  spares  no  trouble^ 
but  goes  to  his  work  with  scholastic  minuteness,  expending 
simie  three  score  lecture's  nnd  sumt:  nine  hundred  pages  oa. 
seventeen  cantos  only  out  of  the  hundred  of  the  Comnudia. 


'  Trattatdlo.    1  mm  the  cheap  and 
eonvenieDt  ed.  of  th«  two  books  pub- 


lufaed    hy    Le    Moimier.       ( Ploreooo, 
1863  :  lAtMt  tA.  UK,  2  volfl.) 
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Unfortunately  neitiier  his  models  nor  his  tastus  seem  to  inclme 
TSt  ^iin  in  the  way  where  we  would  so  fain  see  him 

ComeDto.  go  ffe  has  read  Servius  and  all  (or  at  least  many 
of)  the  rhetoricians  and  scholnstic  philosophers,  and  he  tells  us 
with  gusto  what  are  the  causes,  formal,  efficient,  material,  and 
final,  of  the  book  ;  how  itji  form  is  "  poetic,  ficlive,  descriptive, 
digressive,  and  transitive,"  and  how  the  eflicient  cause  is  "  that 
very  same  author,  Bante  Alighieri,  of  whom  we  will  speak  niooi 
extensively  by-and-by."  He  has  also  read  Fulgeutius:^  and 
before  very  long  he  gives  us  a  copittil  specimen  of  derivation, 
in  the  manner  of  that  ingenious  author,  by  telling  uw  that 
"Avernus"  is  from  a,  which  is  without,  and  wmiw,  which  is 
joy.  He  has  tit  his  command  all  that  extraordinary  supply  of 
mythological  and  miscellaneous  classical  learning  which,  as  we 
shall  see  immediately,  enabled  him  to  write  his  Oentcdoffy:  and 
he  never  comes  to  the  name  of  an  ancient  writer  or  of  a  mytho- 
logical personage  without  giving  a  full  and  particular  account 
thereof.  No  details  are  too  obvious  or  too  minute  Cor  hiro,  even 
apart  from  the  allegorical  interpretation,  in  which,  as  any  scholar 
of  Fabius  Planciades,  and  indeed  any  medi;**va]  writer  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  was  bound  to  do,  he  expatiates  delightedl}*. 
He  vouches  the  information  that  Dante  called  the  forest  selvagifia 
"  because  he  wished  to  denote  that  there  was  not  in  it  any  human 
habitation,  and  that  as  a  consequence  it  was  horrible ; "  aspera, 
"  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  quality  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of 
the  same,  which  would  be  old,  with  loug  straggling  branches 
enwoven  and  iuLerpleached  among  themselves,  and  likewise  full 
lof  blackthorns,  and  brambles,  and  dry  stubs,  growing  without 
any  order,  and  stretching  hither  and  thither — whereby  it  was 
a  rough  thing  and  a  dangerous  to  go  through,"  &c.  He  is 
copious  in  moral  excursus  on  the  impropriety  of  Florentine 
dress,  on  the  sin  of  Luxury,  on  the  oh\'ioua  inconvenience 
and  hardship  of  the  fact  that  while  men  are  allowed  to  try 
horses,  asses,  oxen,  dogs,  clothing,  casks,  pitchers  before  they 
buy  them,  tliey  liave  to  take  their  wives  on  trust  and  without 
trial.  But  on  literary  criticism  we  come  not  seldom,  but  never, 
beyond  the  beggarly  elements  of  verbal  interpretation,  where 

^  He  quota  hiin  ekrif ,  ed,  cit.,  i.  d4  (mc  tuolt  oppoHte). 
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Boccaccio  is  just  a«  happy  with  Pnp«  Satan  as  with  Galeoito  /w 
il  libra,  or  rather  more  so,  while  he  is  much  happier  with 
Penthesilea  or  Pasiphae  than  with  either.  It  is  no  doubt  un- 
fair to  try  Master  John  Bochas  with  the  things  that  make  us 
"nearly  wild"  (aa  Cowper  made  Miss  Marianne  Dashwood,'  and 
does  not  often  make  ns),  but  still  the  Oaleotto  passage  is  very 
tempting.  Lancelot,  we  leani,  was  one  of  whom  tlie  French 
romances  tell  many  beautiful  and  laudable  things  (things  which 
he  tells  us,  in  confidence,  he  himself  believes  to  be  set  forth 
rather  to  please  than  according  to  the  truth),  and  the  said 
Lancelot  was  ferventissimamcnfe  enamoured  of  Guinevere. 
Then  he  points  out  that  the  line  which  follows  {Soli  ernvamo, 
&c.),  and  the  previous  mention  of  the  book,  indicate  three  things 
— readinj'  about  love,  solitude,  and  freedom  from  suspicion — 
which  ore  very  powerful  to  induce  a  man  and  a  woman  to 
adoperate  dishonestly.  And  so  he  proceeds,  expounding  or 
construing  the  whole  ineflable  passable,  word  for  word,  with  n 
solemn  end  indiscriminate  enjoyment — the  trembling  at  the 
kiss,  tlie  fact  that  Galelianlt  was  a  kind  of  giant,  great  and  bij 
down  to  Qvd  tfiorno,  his  remark  on  winch,  though  not  scien- 
tifically inaccurate,  savours  rather  of  the  Ikcamrron  than  of 
the  Corn  media  itfielf.  liut  in  the  whole  comment  there 
nothing  (or,  what  is  worse  than  noilnng,  a  single  banal  ottinia-^ 
menie  deKriir}  for  any  part  whatsoever  of  the  passion,  the 
poetry,  the  mysterious  magnificence  of  the  expression.  The 
passage  is  to  Boccaccio  a  good  fvphram,  a  capital  compU  rcTidu 
of  an  interesting  situation — that  is  all. 

Nor  will  this  be  less  borne  out  by  an  examination  of  Boccaccio's 
Th«  Dv        principal  "  place  "  of  criticism,  which  will  be,  perhaps 
Oeneatogia  somewhat  unexpectedly,  found  in  the  two  last  books, 
^***™"'      the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth,  of  that  singular  monu- 
ment of  learning,  the  Dt  Gencalotfia  Deorum.'^     After  laborir 

*    "  To   liwr  tlicwe   Ifeautiful   llnw.       Senn^niity,  cha]t.  iii. 


which  liMve  fr«c|u«oUjr  kluoat  driven 
me  wild,  pronouQcei)  with  such  imiwue- 
trablc  cftltuaeu,  ttuch  <lr«ikfHiJl  b>(Uff«r- 
•DM  I" 

"...  ^ut  you  te<n4d  gi™  him 
Cowper." 

"Kay,  maaunft,  if  h«  U  not  bo  tw 
Hllimted    by  Cowper!"  —  Sente  a>\d 


'  There  is  laid,  to  tlie  <)iccre<lit  of 
iiiuilvniity,  tu  tir  tin  iiiiiileni  edition  of 
this  molt  remnrkftl'le  and  intere«i- 
iog  iHHik.  Of  tlie  three  foliii  iwuee 
(1494  end  Inter)  wkioh  »re  iu  the  lih- 
rary  uf  Uie  Uiiirenity  nf  Ediuburgh, 
I  hftTt  uwd  thftt  of  Herragiiu  (Beele, 
1532.) 
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ously  searching  out  all  the  uiythological  stories  of  antiquity  wilhin 
his  reach,  and  co-ordinating  them  into  a  regular  family  history, 
from  Demogorgon,  through  Krebiis  and  his  twenty-one  sons  and 
daughters  by  Night,  to  Alexander  and  Scipio  (whom,  however, 
he  declines,  as  a  strict  genealogist,  to  admit  as  sons  of  Jove), 
Boccaccio,  at  the  beginning  of  his  fourteenth  Innk,  takes  up 
the  cudgels  for  Foetry  against  her  enemies.  The  style  is 
decidedly  rhetorical,  and  faint  remembrances  of  Clodius  as 
an  accuser  (or,  to  be  less  pedantic  and  less  hackneyed,  of 
Steenie  lecturing  on  tlie  turpitude  of  incontinence)  may  possibly 
occur,  as  we  find  the  author  of  the  Dimmn'on  indignautly 
denouncing  those  who  sneer  at  poets  and  learned  men,  mere- 
tricnlht  ganninitfs,  and  holding  cups  of  foaming  wine  in  their 
hands.  But  he  is  perfectly  serious :  if  a  mau  has  not  proved 
his  seriousness  by  writing  a  Latin  genealogy  of  the  gods  in  four 
hundred  large  and  closely  printed  folio  piiges,  what  is  Proof? 
There  was  always,  he  says,  a  quarrel  between  Learuiug  and 
Licentiousness.  Even  some  graver  folk  sneer  at,  or  find  fault 
with,  poetry.  Lawyers  do  so:  and  the  lawyers  are  properly 
rebuked  and  bid  to  look  at  the  example  of  Cicero.  Monks  do : 
and  there  is  expostulation  likewise  with  them.  But  he  will 
attack  the  question  in  form.  Poetry  is  a  noble  and  useful 
thing.  Its  meaning,  its  antiquity,  its  origin  are  discussed. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  or  harmful  in  a  "  fable "  as  such  ;  but 
iu  all  its  kinds  it  can  be  made  of  positive  utility.  Poeta  do  not. 
retire  into  solitude  out  of  any  misanthropy  or  wrong  motive, 
but  simply  for  tlic  sake  of  meditation:  and  they  have  often 
been  the  friends  of  most  respectable  people — Euuius  of  the 
Scipios,  Virgil  of  Augustus.  Dante  oE  King  Frederick  and  Can 
de  la  Scala,  Francis  Fetrarcli  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  of  iCiug 
Joha  of  France,  of  King  Robert  of  Jerusalem  aud  Sicily,  and  of 
any  number  of  Popes. 

But,  some  say,  poetry  is  obscure.  It  is  certainly  written  for 
the  learned  aud  people  of  wit,  not  for  the  common  herd  ;  but  it 
ia  none  the  worse  for  that.  It  is  entirely  false  that  poets  are 
liars:  poetry  and  lying  are  two  quite  diflerent  things  (Virgil  is 
here  particularly  cleared  in  the  matter  of  Dido).  It  is  foolish 
to  condemn  what  you  do  not  understand :  and  this  is  generally 
done  by  those  who  abuse  poetry.    Aud  it  is  intolerable  tliat 
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men  should  speak  against  Homer,  Hcsiod.  Virgil,  Horace, 
Javenal,  when  they  have  hardly  read  them.  The  "seduction  " 
of  Poetry  in  all  uouseitse :  and  the  accusation  that  poetry  is  the 
ape  of  philosophy,  greater  nonsense  still.  It  would  be  better 
to  call  iwBla  the  apes  of  Xature.* 

He  does  not  fear  to  contest  the  authority  of  Jerome  when  he 
said  that  verses  were  Da-uw^iutn,  cibus,  of  Pinto  himself,  an<i  of 
Hoethius  when  he  called  the  Muses  *' scenic  mei-etricules."  He 
grapples  with  the  two  first  at  -^eat  length,  and  points  out  that 
Boethius  was  thinking  chiefly  of  the  naughty  theatre.  An 
allocution  to  the  King  (Hugh  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem),  to 
whom  the  whole  treatise  is  dedicated,  and  a  milder  deprecation 
to  the  enemies  of  poetry,  conclude  this  book. 

The  FifLeunth  at  tirst  seems  to  launch  out  into  still  dee[>er 
waters.  You  must  not  insist  too  much  on  me.  What  is  the 
use  of  the  beard  ?  Yet  men  of  a  certain  age  are  ashamed  to  be 
beardless.  And  as  for  Che  duration  of  work,  that  is  iu  the 
hand  of  God.  But  this  turns  to  a  mere  excuse  of  his  own 
actual  hook.  His  work  has  V>een  done  as  well  aa  he  can  do  it, 
both  for  umiter  and  for  style.  He  refers  to  divers  living  or 
recent  authors,  Dante  and  Petrarch  among  them,  of  whom  he 
gives  little  descriptions  that  raise,  hut  hardly  satisfy,  our  curiosity 
to  see  whether  he  will  really  criticise.  Dante  yms  pcriiissimns 
circa  jtoelu-arn,  and  what  he  was  is  shown  by  his  indytum  optts, 
*'  which  he  wrote  with  wonderful  art,  under  the  title  of  a  Comedy, 
in  rhyme  of  the  Florentine  idiom,  and  in  which  he  certainly 
showed  himself  not  a  mythologer  but  rather  a  catholic  and 
divine  Theologian.  And  while  he  is  known  to  almost  all  the 
world,  I  know  not  whether  the  fame  of  his  name  lian  come 
to  your  latitude."  Petrarch  is  dealt  with  much  mote  fully. 
"  Even  that  remote  comer  of  the  earth  England  knows  him  as  a 
principal  poet,"  *  and  here  Boccaccio  no  longer  nescU  utritm,  but 
hrtiui  tluhitai  i/uin,  his  fame  has  reached  Cyprus.  His  "divine" 
j4/rica,  his  Bucolics,  his  Epistles  in  verse  and  prose,  and  a  good 
many  other  things,  are  noticed. 


'  Mr  Court1io|>o  mast,  1  ahvulil  tbiuk, 
bftTs  uTwluoked  this  pnaug*  when  he 
danied  ((oe.  etf.}  Uiat  Boocaocio  uid 


nthcr  molurvM]  writers  licld  th«  doc* 

trioe  thAt  [>octr7  should  follow  Nsture. 

'  By  favour  of  mie  GGoCTrajr  Chaucer  f 
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Kext  he  recnre  to  antiquity,  mentioning  Homer  especially, 
and  defending  his  own  practice  of  mixing  Greek  words  with 
Latin  by  tlie  examples  of  Cicero,  Macrobius,  Apuleiits,  and 
Ansoaiais.  He  has  a  ■•ood  deal  to  say  (entirely  in  a  Renaisennce 
spirit)  on  the  importance  of  the  Greeks  and  of  Greek;  defends, 
against  clerical  prejudice,  his  description  of  the  heathen  poets 
(is  the  theologians  of  mythology,  argues  once  more  that  Dante 
may  be  called  a  theologian  proper,  contends  at  great  length  that 
there  is  no  harm  in  the  stndy  of  heathen  matters  by  Christians, 
and,  after  pui^ing  himself  of  other  objections,  concludtia 

A  most  interesting  document ;  indeed  a  document  upon 
which,  with  reference  both  to  its  general  tenor  and  to  individual 
expresaions  (of  whicli  it  has  been  possible  to  mention  but  one 
or  two  here),  it  would  be  pleasant  to  spend  much  more  time. 
But  a  document  which,  for  our  present  purpose  and  plan, 
seems  to  estAblish  in  the  main  two  things,  both  of  them 
rather  negative  than  positive.  The  first  is  that  Boccaccio  can 
hardly  be  appealed  to  either  as  helping  Dantes  Aligerus  to 
remove  the  reproach  from  medioeval  criticism,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  here  understand  it,  or  even  as  a  representative 
proper  of  mediseval  criticism  at  all — that  his  criticism,  such 
as  it  is,  is  of  a  ptirely  Renaissance  type,  and  results,  not  from 
the  application  of  mediaeval  ideas  to  ancient  matter,  but  from 
the  application  of  resuscitated  ancient  ideas  to  matter  which, 
though  not  wholly,  is  preferably  chosen  from  ancient  material. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  even  in  that  creative  work  which 
has  been  referred  to  above,  Boccaccio  has  always  preferred 
the  matUre  de  Some,  the  classical  side  of  the  mediaeval  store- 
house. From  this  he  has  drawn  the  Teseidt,  from  this  the 
Filosfratii,  and  if  in  the  Filocopo  he  ha*j  made  a  more  purely 
meditcval  choice,  let  it  be  remembered  that  Floire  et  Bianche- 
Jtcur.  his  original,  is  of  all  Romances  the  most  like  a  Byzantine 
novel,  and  has  even  been  thought  to  have  been  directly  inspired 
by  one. 

Secondly,  when  we  examine  the  character  of  this  criticism 
of  Ilia  in  detail,  we  hud  it  differing  from  Dante's  in  this,  that 
while  I)ante  undoubtedly  does  consider  the  general  and  abstntct 
points  of  poetry  and  of  literature,  Boccaccio  practically  con- 
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aiders  Dothing  else.  His  ilescriptious  of  Dante  himself  and 
of  Petrarch  would  i^utfice  to  prove  this:  but,  iu  fact,  it  is 
proved  by  every  pa^e.  every  paragraph,  every  sentence,  almost 
every  word.  Throughout  the  fourteenth  an<l  fifteenth  books 
of  the  Genealogy  i3oceaccio  is  really  pleading  pro  doma  »ua — 
for  the  statux  and  craft  of  the  story-teller  generally,  not  of 
the  poet  as  such.  Aud  furtlier,  he  is  pleading  for  free  traiie 
in  the  story,  not  for  any  special  process  of  art  or  craft  iu 
its  manuFacture.  He  had  possibly,  if  not  certainly,  read  tlie 
Lt  Vulyari,  but,  as  he  read  it,  it  must  have  been  iu  the  first 
part  of  the  tirst  book  only  that  he  found  much  that  was 
germane  to  his  own  tastes  aud  principles.  If  we  could  but 
have  had  from  hiruself  such  an  examtn  of  the  Deoavuiwi  as 
Comeille  and,  still  more,  Dryden  have  given  of  their  work! 
But  the  time  simply  did  not  admit  of  any  such  thing:  and 
though  Boccaccio  was  very  much  iu  advance  of  his  time  iu 
some  ways,  these  ways  were  not  of  tlie  some. 

Nor  does  the  Fifteenth  Century  proper  necessitate  any  revision 
of  the  general  doctrine  of  this  chapter.  There  are  here  and 
there  blind  stirrings  of  the  Keimissance  spirit;  but.  once  more, 
they  do  not  conoern  us.  There  is  everywhere  the  dogged  or 
UDconscioiis  adherence  to  the  uncritical  promiscuousness  of  the 
past;  aud  that  has  been  sufiicieutly  commented  upon.  If  it 
be,  as  perhaps  it  is,  desirable  to  take  a  single  example,  and 
deal  with  it  fi»  we  liave  dealt  with  others,  there  can  hardly 
be  a  better  than  Gavin  Douglas,  who  at  the  very  end  of  the 
period  shows,  side  by  side  with  Renaissance  tendency  (which 
certainly  exists,  though  to  me  it  does  not  seem  so  great  as 
it  has  seemed  to  some),  the  strongest  symptoms  of  persistent 
medievalism. 

Kobody  can  deny  that  the  good  Bishop  of  Dnnkeld  (uneasiest 
to  him  of  bishop- .stools !)  not  only  would  liave  liked  to  be  a 

Gavin       critic,  but  shows   both    his  critical    and    his  Re- 

i>f>*"jl"-  naissance  sides  in  the  well-kiiowu  and  violent 
onslaught  on  poor  Caxton  In  the  first  of  the  very  agreeable  Pro- 
logues to  his  own  translation  of  tlie  ^ncid.  In  (act,  those  to 
whom  the  woman  who  killed  Abimelech  with  a  stone  or  slate 
is  the  patron  saint  of  criticism,  must  regard   him  as  a  very 
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considerable  critic.  How  Cftxton's  work  and  Villi's  are  "no 
more  like  ihaa  the  Devil  and  Saint  AuBtiu  " ;  how  the  author 
"shamefully  perverted"  the  story;  how  the  critic  read  it 
"  with  liartns  at  his  heart "  that  such  a  book  "  witliout 
sentence  or  ejigine  "  should  be  entitled  after  90  divine  a  bard ; 
how  such  a  wight  never  knew  three  words  of  what  Virgil 
meant:  how  he.  Gavin,  is  "constrained  to  flyte," — all  this  is 
extremely  familiar.  We  seem  to  hear  the  very  voice  of  the 
modern  "jacket- duster,"  of  the  man  who  finds  his  pet  task 
anticipated,  his  pet  subject  trespassed  upon,  and  is  determined 
to  make  the  varlct  pay  for  it  Douglas,  to  be  sure,  is  not 
quite  in  the  worst  case  of  this  class  of  critic.  He  can  render 
fionie  reasons,  neither  garbled  nor  forged,  for  his  censure. 
He  has  (and  this  is  a  sign  that  criticism  was  stirring)  lost 
taste  for,  lost  even  comprehension  of,  the  full,  guileless, 
innocent,  medifeval  licence  of  suppression,  suggestion,  and 
digression.  He  protests  (quite  truly)  that  Neptune  did  not 
join  with  .i^lus  in  causing  the  storm  that  endangered 
./Eneas,  but  on  the  contrary  stilled  that  storm.  He  is 
indignant  at  the  extension  given  to  the  true  romantic  part 
of  the  poem,  the  Tragedy  of  Cartilage  in  the  Fourth  Book,  and 
only  less  indiguant  at  the  suppression  of  the  "lusty  games  "and 
plays  pnlustral  in  the  Fifth.  Most  of  all  does  he  tell  us  of  that 
aggravation  of  the  critical  misuse  of  allegory  which  was  to  be 
one  of  the  main  Benaissance  notes.  The  "  hidden  meaning  "  of 
poetry  is  the  great  thing  for  Douglas,  and  he  has  much  to  say 
about  it  before  he  "  turns  again  "  on  Caxton.  Will  it  be  believed 
that  Caxton  wrote  "  Touyr  for  Tiber  "  I    Alas !  alas ! 

"  For  Touyr  divider  Greece  from  Hungarie, 
And  Tiber  in  chief  floide  of  luly." 

But  all  this,  and  a  great  de^I  more  like  it,  as  the  selling  up 
of  the  old  ilhetoric-Poctic  theorj'  of  a  poem  as  the  stoiy  of  a 
perfectly  noble  character,  and  the  rebuke  even  to  Chaucer  cot 
merely  for  being  lou  literal,  just  as  Caxton  waa  too  loose,  but 
for  actually  saying  (the  more  Chaucer  he  !)  that  vEneaa  was  >iot 
a  perfectly  noble  cliarac;ter  but  a  forsworn  traitor, — all  this 
argues  no  real  relinquishment  of  the  mediicval  ideal  except 
VOL.  I.  So 
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in  a  special  case.  DotiglBs  shows  in  liis  own  work  that  he  ia 
after  all  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  aud  not  fresh  hewn  from  a 
virgin  quarry. 

In  the  Prologue  to  the  Sixth  Book  he  returns  to  the  allegori- 
cal-philosophical interpretation  of  Virgil,  aud  shows  himself  a 
hundred  leagues  to  leeward  of  the  critical  port  by  urging,  in 
Virgil's  favoiu*,  that  St  Augustine  is  always  quoting  him  agaiust 
Paganisni.  Not  in  the  whole  range  of  mediicval  literature  ia 
that  pell-mell  cataloguing,  which,  with  more  truth  than  rever- 
enoe,  has  been  assimilated  to  that  of  the  "  Cfroves  of  Blarney," 
better  shown  than  in  the  Police  of  Honour.  Solomon.  "  the  well 
of  sapience,"  Aristotle,  "fultillit  of  prudence,"  "Salust,  Seneca, 
and  Titus  Livius  "  jostle  Pythagoi-as  aud  Porphyry,  Parmcnides 
and  "Melysses,"  "Sidrach,  Secundus.  and  Solenius."  "  Einpe- 
docles,  Nt-ptamthtts,  and  Hermes,"  "  wise  Josephus  and  facuud 
Cicero,"  with  other  miraculous  couples  and  trinities.  The  pro- 
cession of  the  Court  of  Venus  huddles  classical,  Biblical,  and 
meditcval  in  the  same,  but  a  more  pardonable,  fashion ;  aud 
when  the  Muses  intervene  to  save  the  peccant  poet.  Dictys 
and  Dares  still  march  unblushingly  with  Homer  and  Virgil 
"Plftutus,  Poggias,  and  Persius"  must  have  looked  only  less 
oddly,  the  tirst  and  last  at  the  second,  than  "Ksop,  Cato,  aud 
AHaue  "  (Alauus  dc  lusulis  of  the  Anti-Ciaudiaynts  and  the  De 
pUiTictu  Katurm)  each  at  other.  Such  a  capital  phrase  as 
"the  mixt  and  subtle  Martial,"  the  valuable  naming  of  contem- 
porary poets  that  follows,  and  other  things,  may  much  more 
than  atone  for,  but  cannot  hide,  the  higgledy-piggledy  cliaracter 
of  the  cataloguing,  or  the  odd  repetition  of  the  same  thing  with 
a  difference  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Part,  and  the  yet  further 
development  in  the  Third.  The  note  of  criticism  is  discrimination 
— the  note  of  the  Middle  Age,  as  of  this,  almost  ite  latest  ex- 
ponent, save  in  the  few  places  wliere  he  has  cliipped  his  shel 
is  the  indiscriminate. 

It  cau  scarcely  be  necessary,  though  it  might  not  be  uniuter- 
f^tjifr  esting,  to  take  any  more  examples.  We  need  not 
txampU^  wander  in  Hercynian  forests  with  those  rules  of  lat- 
mtwcwary.  ^^  jjjddie  High  German  poetry,  which  have  all  the 
formality  of  the  French  "  Arts  "  and  none  of  the  charm  of  their 
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priHlucts.  The  Marq^uis  of  Santillana  and  hi^  couirades.  in 
c&atle  or  couTcnt  uf  Spain,  concern  national  rather  than  general 
hiatiT)-,  history  of  literature  rather  than  history  of  criticism; 
and  they,  like  ulliers,  will  Uvst  he  glaiii:t:d  at  retrospectively  in 
the  Kenaissance  section.  From  the  French  rhdtonqu^na-  period 
we  might  pick  out  much  that  would  illustrate,  over  and  over 
again,  what  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  already,  little  that 
would  yive  us  anythin(>  new,  notliing  or  next  to  nothing  that 
would  be  at  once  new  and  imporlauL'  As  will  be  shown,  a  little 
more  in  detail,  in  the  Interchapter  which  follows,  the  service 
which  the  Middle  Ages  rendered  to  Criticism  was  indeed  in- 
eatiuiabte ;  but  it  was  by  way  of  provisiou  of  fresh  material,  not 
by  way  of  examination,  either  of  thai  material  or  of  anything 
older. 


'  CoiuidentiotiH  vi  satnetbing  th« 
MUM  kiud  U1A7  pAn\y  tixca«o  a  further 
omiaMun  ^  whicti  1  knuw  will  bo  de- 
plorw)  \>y  aome,  aiicI  wliich  1  dar«aay 
wilt  l>«  ilenouuoed  by  ulhcrw^tlutt  uf 
»tijr  Dotic«  of  rtwtoric*)  ud  metricftl 
wntirigit  in  the  Celtiv  aitil  Scamlin- 
kvuD  languftgM.  I  aiuHl  T«ry  (riutkly 
4Qkiiowledge  thml  there  ia  Miulher 
rvMOD  for  thi»  omunon.  I  have  the 
gre*t«st  diMlike  to  vrriUng  about  any- 
thin;  At  ■econd-liAnd  ;  and  while  1  have 
M  Tot  had  lime  to  acquire  only  a  alight 
kuuwt«(lg«  of  loelandtc,  I  do  not  kaow 
anytlkiag  at  all  of  tJie  Celtic  Uoguages. 
Wiih  the  tiplii  i>f  Fom  Fortuua,  1  laiiy  be 
jret  abto  to  otake  theae  defecu  la  tome 
mmsan  good ;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
iMCMMrj  to  doli^  the  [wweat  voluma 


iodetitiitely  ia  order  to  do  ao.  "  Tbora 
ia  iiu  Btayiit^,"  aa  JahOAOti  Mye,  **  f or 
thtt  concurrence  of  all  cunii-enieacea. 
W«  will  Hm  ii»  well  as  we  cau."  So  far 
HA  J  hiive  bccu  uble  to  inform  niywlf, 
the  rhetoriiMl  vt-ritiDg  of  loeUmlic  ia 
■vnt  extenaire  or  iiiiportAiit,  even  though 
M>uie  nuf  have  oome  from  the  interoat- 
iu){  haud  of  Bnorri  fliurhinon.  The 
early  Iriih  metrical  treatiaei  are,  bo 
duubt,  of  ffceat  iin|iortAnDe  for  the 
history  of  metre.  But  being  purely 
[>arttcuUnAt,  and  out  of  the  geneiml 
uurreut  of  European  literature,  ihair 
critical  im)Mirtanoe  oau  hardly  be  re- 
ganlvd  aa  of  the  higbeat  kiad.  And 
WeUh,  while  anything  of  tlie  aort  Id  it 
otuat  bo  much  later,  ia  ueceaaarily  to 
the  aauie  pueitiun. 
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I. 

In  perhaps  no  part  of  a  work  of  the  present  kind  is  it  more 
important  than  it  is  here  to  distinguish  between  the  different 
kinds  of  value,  for  the  special  purpose,  of  the  period  in  question. 
If  yau  judge  thiK  by  its  positive  contributions  to  the  tttandard 
literature  of  literary  criticism,  it  has  absolutely  nothing  of  con- 
aeqiience  to  advance  but  the  Dc  Vulgari  Elo</uio.  There  is  not 
very  mucli  else  at  all ;  and  what  there  is  consists  mainly 
of  agreeable  babblings,  of  schoolbooks,  and  of  tncideutol  utter* 
ances,  which  at  best  can  be  taken  as  a  kind  of  semHotie. 

Yet,  in  the  De  Vulgari  itself,  the  Aliddle  Ages  lodged  such  a 
diploma-piece  as  has  been  scarcely  half-a-dozen  times  elsewhere 
seen  iu  the  history  of  the  world.  And,  what  is  still  more  im- 
portant, their  contributions  to  productive  literature  were  such 
that  they  take,  from  the  catholic  point  of  view,  equal  rank  as  a 
whole  witli  those  of  classical  and  those  of  modem  times,  while, 
for  the  special  critical  purpose,  they  are  almoet  more  valuable 
than  either.  Enforced  and  necessary  ignorance  of  what  the 
Middle  Ages  had  to  teach  accounts  in  almost  every  case  for 
whatever  shortcomings  we  find  in  the  Classics ;  wilful  or  care- 
less ignoring  of  this  accounts  for  most  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  moderns;  recourse  to  it  accounts  for  most  of  the  merits, 
such  as  they  are,  of  the  criticism  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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The  critic  who  knows  his  Middle  Ages,  knowiug  also  ancient 
and  modem  literature,  and  he  aloue,  has  the  keye  of  the  criticism 
of  the  world. 

Of  the  excellent  and  asLonishing  accomplish laent  of  the  Dt 
Vnlgari  Elo/pdo  enough  has  been  said  already,  and  it  will  not 
require  nxtensivii  surveys  to  show  the  small  accomplishment  in 
criticism  of  the  Middle  Ajjes  elsewhere.  It  is  almost  onongh  to 
consider,  as  we  have  done,  the  work  of  Chaucer,  their  next  man 
to  Bfiiile  ill  genius'  aa  a  known  (Hjrsouality.  Chaucer  had  all 
or  almost  all  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  critic — a  real 
knowledge  of  litemture,  a  distinctly  satirical  humour,  a  large 
tolerance,  a  touch,  decided  but  not  too  frequent,  of  enthusii 
an  interest  in  a  very  wide  range  of  different  subjects  and  forms' 
And  he  is  actually  a  critic  in  embryo,  and  mor^?,  throughout  his 
work.  The  Jioetkias  and  the  Astrolabe,  the  Jio$e  and  the  TroUug, 
half  the  Cmtirrhuri/  Talts.  more  than  half  the  minor  works,  are 
saturated  witli  literature — could  have  come  from  no  author  but 
one  who  was  saturated  with  literatui^.  There  is  uucrystalUst 
criticism  on  every  page  ;  there  is  even  some  crystallised  criticisr 
ia  the  Sir  Tkopcs,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  liut  almost  always^ 
"it  is  not  so  expressed,"  aud  for  once  Shylock  is  justified  of  his 
refusal  to  find  it.  In  Chaucer,  the  strange  mediiLval  levelliug 
of  authors,  not  merely  iu  respect  of  irustworihiucsa,  but  iu 
respect  of  positive  value,  continues.  Macrobius  te  as  Cicero; 
Dares  is  much  more  than  Homer.  If  he  gives  an  opinion,  it  is 
a  moral  one.  He  puts  tlie  rejection  of  alliteration  un  a  mere 
local  grotmd ;  and  they  will  not  even  let  us  believe  that  he 
laughed  at  French  of  Scratford-atte-Bowe  from  any  literary^ 
point  of  view. 

Yet  while  the  persistent  study  of  Rhetoric  is  of  great  import- 
ance, as  exhibiting  the  keeping  up  of  a  critical  treatment — such 
as  it  is — of  literature,  the  growth  of  the  vernacular  Poetics  is  of 
much  mure,  us  developing  a  tiide  of  furmal  criticism  which  was 

'  If,  as  ui  Btill  pMHible,  ftiKt  moiit  uid  wiYit«  wi  apprec)«U«  iiiuuitJcy  of 
probably  CMi  never  Ije  diB|>rov«l,  Wal- 
ter Uap  faabioaed  t]ic  i<«rfeot  Arthur 
•twries,  liy  <liiit  of  cumbiniag  the 
lADceltit  -  OuintTci-e  n^maoce  wd  Uie 
OtmI  l.e^eii(),  eoraposecl  the  I)t  yngit, 


the     (tulinrdic     |>Detnti,    ho    will    nil 
Chftuo«r  haix)   in  •)!  but  the  clauat' 
impo«aible  io  bis  time.     But  the  "if" 
u  a  great  if. 
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destined  to  become  of  more  and  more  importance  a8  time  went 
on,  and  to  have  a  connection  with,  and  an  influence  upon,  criti- 
cism not  merely  formal,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  ancient 
times.  So  far  as  we  have  any  trustworthy  evidence,  Greek 
prosody  was  born  like  Pallas — full-grown  and  fully  armed.  It 
has  no  known  period  of  infancy  or  pupilt^e:  the  poet8  may 
devise — may  even  give  their  names  to — iitgeuioue  combinations, 
but  all  these  combinations  obey  one  prearranged  system.  If 
the  case  of  Latin  is  not  quite  the  same,  the  perinia  where  it  is 
most  significantly  ditterent  happen  to  be  periods  when  criticism 
had  either  not  come  into  being  or  had  abdicated  its  functions. 
A  Dr  Prowdia  Latina  by  Nffviiis  must  have  been  as  interest- 
ing as  Gaacoigne's  jVotea  cf  Instruction,  and  might  have  been  as 
interesting  as  the  Z)e  Vnlgari  Elotjvio.  A  treatise  on  Latin 
Rhythms  by  Prudeutius  might,  in  its  dlHerent  way,  have  had 
an  interest  which  is  difficult  to  parallel  by  anytliing  modem 
in  actual  existence. 

The  Middle  Ages,  however,  were  constrained  to  grapple  with 
their  problem  as  it  arose.  They  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
constant  to  Artts  Poe^tor  dealing  with  Latin:  at  last  tliey  had 
begun  to  face  the  more  difUcuIt  question,  bow  to  construct  and 
regulate  their  own  growing  vernacular  prosfniy.  No  doubt,  in 
thest"  hitter  attempts,  the  mechanical  prescriptions  of  the  Pro- 
vencal and  French  Arts  appear  more  frequently  than  the  phil- 
osophical-scientific consideration  of  poetical  capacities  visible  in 
the  De  Vulffari;  but  there  is  no  reasonable  fault  to  find  with 
this.  Nor  can  it  be  reasonably  contested  that  the  extreme 
variety,  licence,  and  (if  any  one  likes  the  word)  irregularity  of 
the  greater  modem  prosodies  have  given  wider  range  to  indi- 
vidual poetical  development  than  was  allowed  by  the  prosodies 
of  the  ancients.  Ilere,  as  elsewhere,  uniformity  rather  than 
variety  was  probably  the  aim,  and  is  certainly  the  achievement, 
of  the  Classics.  For  oue  individual  and  all  but  inimitable  thing, 
like  the  vl^schylean  modulation  of  tlie  chorus  (so  different  from 
the  grave  but  less  throbbing  music  of  Sophocles,  and  from  the 
Euripidean  tune)  or  like  the  Lucretian  Hexameter,  we  find  a 
dozen  resemblances;  and,  with  elaborate  combinations  like 
the  Alcaic  or  Sapphic,  Uie  result  is,  as  in  the  parallel  caae  of 
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our  Spenserian,  or  the  Jouson -Herbert* /n  Manoriam  quatrain 
with  enclosed  rhyme,  mainly  uniform.  But  the  greater  or  lesSj 
licence  of  equivalent  auUtitutiou  in  the  staple  English  lines — 
the  octosyllable  and  decasytlable,  for  instance— admits  of  the 
impression  of  a  singular  personal  stamp,  and,  unless  rejected  by 
tlie  mistake  of  the  individual  or  the  moment,  has  rarely  failed 
to  produce  it. 

Still  one  returns,  and  must  neceasarily  return,  to  the  admis- 
sion that,  to  justify  the  clnims  here  put  forward  as  to  the  critical 
importance  of  the  Middle  Ages,  one  cannot  go  to  their  own 
explicit  and  deliberate  exercise.s  in  criticism.  To  apply  John- 
son's  not  quite  inspired  remark  on  Fielding  and  Kichardsou, 
they  neither  did,  nor  in  all  probability  could,  explain  the  mech- 
anism of  the  timepiece.  But  they  told  the  time  of  day  with 
unerring  accuracy ;  and  their  records  of  it  have  been  neglected, 
and  will  be  neglected  by  succeeding  ages,  only  at  the  peril — 
which  has  already  sometimes  led  to  actual  shipwreck — of  mis* 
calculating  the  whole  literary  reckoning.  When  the  critics  of 
the  Xienaissance,  followed  more  or  less  blindly  by  those  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  either  contumeliously  or 
in  the  sheer  generous  mistake  of  desire  for  improvement,  turned 
their  hacks,  as  far  as  they  could,  on  the  products  of  Mediajval 
literature,  they  not  merely  shut  themselves  out  from  a  vast 
volume  of  delight,  they  not  only  mistook  disastrously  the  valne 
of  many  individuals,  but  they  recklessly  deprived  themselves 
once  more — and  witti  far  less  excuse  and  greater  loss  than  had 
resnlted  from  the  similar  refusal  of  the  later  Greeks — of  an  in- 
estimable  opportunity  for  Comparison.  And  so  they  once  more 
barred  for  themselves  the  one  gate  and  highway  to  really  uni- 
versal criticism  of  literature. 

I'or  the  great,  the  immense,  value  of  the  literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages  consists  in  its  freshness  and  independence,  and 
the  consequent  fashion  in  which  new  literary  bents  and  facuU 
ties  of  the  human  miud  were  manifested.  The  Greeks  had,  at 
any  rate  so  far  as  we  know,  neither  the  advantage  nor  the  dis- 
advantage of  any  precedent  literature  before  them ;  but  their 
spirit  of  theory  and  of  philosophising,  while  it  helped  to  con- 
centrate  and   intensify   the    peculiar   virtue  of  their  product. 
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tended  alsu  to  narrow  aud  stereotype  their  range.  Latin 
suffered  from  the  double  drawback  of  system  and  model.  And 
modem  literature  itself  has  not,  with  all  its  achievements,  been 
able  to  free  itself  from  the  inevitable  consequences  of  ancestry. 
It  is  a  great  deal  too  literary ;  it  has,  in  almost  all  cases,  tlie 
obaession  of  the  library,  and  the  printed  book,  upon  it.  It  is 
deliberate,  preoccupied,  interested;  it  has  all  sorts  of  cants, 
prejudices  of  education  or  emancipation,  purposes,  reminis- 
cences, unacknowledged  and  often  unconscious  trammels  aud 
twitches.  Its  fountains  are  very  rarely  of  living  water ;  they 
are  fed  from  carefully  constructed  and  collected  reservoirs,  if  not 
by  positive  distUlution  from  the  great  sea  of  older  literature. 

Now,  with  all  their  slavish  docility,  all  their  writing  in 
schools  and  groups  and  hatches,  all  their  adoption  of  tags  aud 
texts,  the  Middle  Ages  aud  their  literature  present  a  spectacle 
which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  this.  The  authors  have  the 
ap]>earance  of  following ;  they  are  really  straying,  each  at  the 
dictation  of  hia  own  tastes  aud  instincts  only.  You  may  as 
well  try  to  teach  a  cat  to  do  anything  iu  any  but  her  own  way 
as  a  niedi:eval  writer.  When  he  copies  a  Komance.  lie  will 
change  the  names  if  he  does  natliing  else :  but  probably  be 
will  do  much  else,  writing  it  in  sixains  if  his  model  is  in  coup- 
lets, in  decasyllablea  if  his  original  is  octosyllabic,  and  so  forth. 
Nothing  shall  induce  him  to  keep  historical  distinctions  or 
philosophical  differences.  His  hero^  shall  be  as  beautiful  as 
"  Taris  of  Troy,  ot  Absalom,  or  Partenopex " ;  his  story  o( 
Alexander  shall  blend  sober  history  and  the  wildest  fiction, 
with  a  coolness  which  is  only  not  reckless  because  it  does  not 
see  anything  to  reck.  Formal  restrictions  of  the  minor  kind, 
prosodic  aud  other,  he  will  observe  devoutly,  because  they  come 
naturally  to  him  and  are  of  his  own  devising;  but  any  restric- 
tions of  literary  theory  he  utterly  ignores.  His  Muse  will  wear 
no  stays,  though  she  does  sot  disdaiu  oruaments. 

The  reward  of  this  obedience  to  Nature  was  signal.     In  the 

lirst  place  the  Middle  Ages  created,  or  practically  created,  the 

STORY.     Of  course  there  were  stories  before ;  of  couibb  the 

Odyssey  would  be  the  best  story  in  the  world  if.  of  the  main  ele- 

>  At  ii  utiuUly  the  caae  witit  FlinrB  ur  FloriM,  tb*  low  of  Btauchefleur. 
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loents  of  Romance — Passion  and  Mystery — one  were  a  little 
more  developed  ;  and  ie  almost  the  best  story  in  the  world  as  it 
is.  Of  course  there  are  capital  fa}ilimix  in  Herodotas,  fine  apo- 
logues in  I'lftto,  good  things  of  other  kinds  elsewliere.  But  iTie 
ancienta  not  only  hampered  themselves  by  almost  always  tell- 
ing their  longer  atones  in  verse,  but  seldom  knew  how  to  man- 
age them  in  verse  or  prose.  The  Iliad  is  such  a  bad  story  chat 
it  has  tempted  the  profanity  of  those  who  would  make  it  not 
one  bnt  a  dozen  stories ;  the  jSncid  is  a  story,  dull  tk  ttormir 
d^vt  as  such,  with  some  goofl  rambling  and  fighting,  a  great 
descent  to  Hadi^s,  a  cRpital  boxing-match,  not  a  bad  r^atta, 
and  a  famous  but  borrowed  episode  of  passion.  Out  of  Her- 
odotus, till  we  come  to  the  very  verge  of  the  classical  period 
with  Apuleius  and  T.ucian,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  Hnd  a 
Greek,  quite  impossible  to  iind  a  Koman,  who  kuows  how  to 
tell  a  story  at  all.  The  exquisite  substance  of  mythology  re- 
ceives no  due  honour  frum  the  story-teller  as  such.  Head 
Ovid  (who  had  as  much  of  the  story  -  telling  spirit  in  bini 
as  any  ancient  except  Herodotus),  and  then  turn  to  what  is 
often  the  mere  doggerel  and  jargon  of  the  medi;eval  Latin 
story-tellers  in  prose  and  verse.  The  gift,  no  matter  whether 
it  came  from  tlie  East  or  from  the  "West,  from  the  North  or 
from  the  South,  from  the  Heaven  above  or  the  earth  beneath, 
or  rose  a  new  Aphrodite  from  the  Atlantic  sea,  is  here  and  is 
not  tliere. 

Without  this  gift  of  story-telling  there  could  not  have 
appeared— thow«h  it  would  not  by  itself  have  been  enougb  to 
produce — the  greater  gift  of  the  Komance.  It  would  be  aa 
unnecessary  as  it  would  be  foolish  to  enter  here  into  the  secular 
and  truceless  war  us  to  the  origiii,  the  nature,  and  so  fortli  of 
this  famous  thing.  It  is  sufficient  to  <jbserve,  once  more,  that 
the  thing  is  here  and  is  not  there,  except  almost  by  accident. 
Aud  the  gift,  of  the  Komance — in  that  wide  historical  sense  ia 
which  it  could  be.  and  was,  in  the  Middle  Ages  applied  to 
almost  every  niiuiner  of  subject — was  a  gift  to  literature 
inestimable  that  perhaps  no  other  has  ever  quite  equalled  it.  Atl 
once,  with  that  nonchalance  (they  called  it  JunuJtaioir)  in  which 
no  time  has  ever  equalled  these  Ages,  they  swept  away  the 
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Doctrine  of  the  Subject,  with  all  the  cants  and  heresies  which 
pullulate  round  its  undoubtedly  noble  articles  of  original  faith. 
Komaiice  was  perfectly  prepared  to  deal  witli  any  subject,  frnn» 
religion  to  sta^^-lninting,  from  chronology  to  love.  U  depended 
no  doubt  on  the  individual  craftsman  whether  tlie  result  was 
good  or  bad  ;  but  the  method  has,  in  the  rij»ht  hands,  triumphed 
over  the  most  intractable  materials,  added  charm  to  the  most 
commonplace,  made  the  most  grotesque  acceptable.  Could 
anything  be  thinner  and  more  ordinary  tlian  the  subject  of 
F}oiri\  et  Bhnchrjlcnr'*.  Can  anything  be  more  charming,  not 
merely  than  its  most  perfect  oiitcome  in  Avmmn  ei  NicolcHe^ 
but  even  than  the  ditfuser  and  lees  happily  phrased  verse- 
forms  ?  In  the  Arthurian  Legend  the  success  is  greater  still. 
Komnnce  takes  a  dim  personality,  and  a  handful  of  cacophonous 
place-names,  out  of  a  suspicious  compilation  of  pseudo-history, 
and  spins  it,  in  a  single  lifetime,  into  a  story  the  most  elabor- 
ate, the  most  artful,  tJie  most  vnriedly  interesting,  the  fullest  of 
meaning  (if  men  wmt  have  meaning)  in  the  whole  literary  world. 
Even  to  Dante  it  did  not  occur  to  subject  the  methods  and 
the  results  of  this  new  and  potent  kind  to  such  an  examin- 
ation as  that  which  Aristotle  had  partly  given  to  the  older 
literature.  Xor,  at  that  time  and  in  those  circumstances,  was 
even  Dante  likely  to  have  led  such  an  inquiry  to  a  good  end. 
The  Middle  Aget»,  while  consciously  abandoning,  almost  or 
altogether,  the  old  aim  at  Action,  had  not  arrived  at  the 
modern  command  of  Ch;irncter.  They  worked  at  and  by 
mediate  things — Incident,  Atmosphere,  Description.  Manners, 
Passion  —  and  they  made  all  these  and  others  subserve  a 
Bomantic  Unity  of  plot  which,  instead  of  being  circular  like 
the  Classical  Unity,  was  calculated  for  indefinite  prolongation, 
not  merely  in  straight  line,  but  after  the  manner  of  a  tree, 
with  branches  and  inarchings  skyward,  earthward,  and  hori- 
zuutaL  The  scheme  admitted  adornments  of  various  kinds, 
which  must  have  been  ditlicult  if  not  impossible  to  reconcile 
with  the  more  sober  and  exacting  classical  model.  It  per- 
mitted a  uiucli  greater  indulgence  of  the  resort  to  the  methods 
of  other  arts,  especially  painting,  than  classical  literature  hod, 
until  its  latest  days,  thought  proper.     It  paid  very  little  atten- 
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tioQ  to  mere  probability.  All  these  (joints  invited  the  cnm- 
parative  critic,  but  they  did  uot  fiud  him.  In  three  respecta, 
however,  the  difference  between  classical  and  mediaival  Imi- 
lAtiou  or  Kepreaentation  was  almost  more  striking  than  in 
any  other,  and  all  of  these  presented  the  most  tempting 
opportunities  for  criticism.  These  were  the  attitude  of  the 
new  literature  to  Keligion.  its  attitude  to  the  passion  of  Love, 
and  ice  use  of  an  implement  which,  though  by  no  means 
unknown  to  Classical  literature,  had  been  more  sparingly  used 
thereiu,  tlie  metliod  of  Allegory. 

On  the  first  point  it  would  be  very  easy  to  enlarge  beyond 
the  widest  toleration  of  this  treatise ;  it  is  here  only  necessary 
to  point  out  how  delicate,  and  how  iniportaut,  are  the  new 
duties  prescribed  to  the  critic  of  medi:eval  literature  in  regard 
to  it.  The  "  blinded  Papist "  view  (which  makes  itself  felt  even 
in  some  observations  of  such  a  man  as  Scott  now  and  then) 
may  not  be  so  common  as  it  once  was,  but  it  is  not  entirely 
obsolete.  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  that  to  whicli  it  haa 
given  place — a  philosophical  pity,  contemptuous  or  sympa- 
thising, for  "  superstition  "  generally — is  not  even  more  hamper- 
ing, while  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  hamper  imposed  on  the 
yet  earlier  Hcnaissancc  by  the  superior  contempt  which  it  felt 
for  uiediicval  childishness  and  ignorance.  In  this  literature, 
and  iu  the  romantic  branch  of  it  more  particularly,  allowance 
has  to  be  made  at  every  moment,  in  every  respect  and  con- 
dition, for  the  omnipresence  of  an  elaborate  creed  which  nobody 
doubted,  with  which  everybody  indeed  was  so  saturated  and 
familiar  that  he  could  jest  with  it  and  at  it,  as  one  jests  with 
and  at  a  best-beloved  and  betft-known  person  and  friend.  It 
supplies  subject,  it  affects  treatuieut,  it  colours  phrase  and 
image.  Although  it  is  very  easy  to  underrate  the  amount  oC 
actual  religious  feeling  in  antiquity,  yet  this  feeling,  at  its 
noblest  and  aiucerest,  was  uuquesliouably  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent character  from  that  of  the  "Ages  of  Faith."  Take,  at  their 
best  and  strongest,  the  sincere  fetichisui  of  the  ancient  equiva- 
lent of  the  "  char  coal- buruer,"  the  beautiful  mythology  of  the 
poet,  the  sublime  mysticism  of  the  Platonist,  and  the  exalted 
if  slightly  Pharisaical  morality  of  the  better  Stoic — combine 
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them  with  all  the  art  of  the  student  of  development.  Bnt  yon 
will  not  succeed  in  making  anything  in  the  least  Like  the  creed 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  with  Christ,  or  rather 
with  the  Virgin  and  the  Devil,  figliting  perpetually  for  Maiisoul, 
with  Angels  and  Deadly  Sins  nnder  their  comratind,  with  a  mir- 
acle possible  at  every  moment,  Death  and  Fortune  rnling  afiairs 
subject  to,  but  not  always  interfered  with  by.  the  higher  inllu- 
ences,  the  Sacraments  to  be  resorted  to  at  will  or  neglected  at 
peril.  Purgatory  to  be  faced  or  anticipated  and  won  through, 
Hell  or  Heaven  for  final  goal.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  allow 
too  much  in  degree  (though  it  is  extremely  possible  to  allow 
wrongly  in  kind)  for  the  influence  which  this  ever-present 
set  of  thoughts,  beliefs,  feelings,  which  was  absent  from  an- 
tiquity and  present  in  the  Middle  Ages,  had  upon  the  literary 
utterance  of  the  latter.  The  unnatural  gloom  and  the  half- 
inarticulate  gaiety  whicli  have  been  discovered  in  this  literature 
(the  latter  at  least  as  truly  as  the  former),  its  occa-iional  irra- 
tionality, as  we  are  pleased  to  call  it  (perhaps  "  irrational  ism  " 
would  be  a  better  woni),  its  shuddering  attraction  for  the  hor- 
rible and  loathsome,  its  delight  in  dream,  its  quaint  and  almost 
flighty  revulsions  and  contrasts — all  are  due  to  this. 

Equally  a  commonplace,  and  yet  still  more  important  to,  and 
Still  more  n^lected  by,  criticism,  is  the  attitude  of  the  Middle 
'Ages  to  Love — which  is   very   mainly   conditioned   by   their 
attitude  to  fCeligion.     The  not  iofrequent,  though  ver)*  idle, 
^debate  as  to  whether  the  Venus  of  chivalry  was  Urauia  or 
^andemos  is,  of  course,  best  avoided  by  the  frank  aclcnowledg- 
[ment  that  she  was  (as  indeed  Her  Divinity  always  has  been) 
hoih.     The  distinction  from  antiquity,  and  its  influence  u|>on 
literature,  do  not  lie  in  the  least  in  this  direction,  or  in  the 
fact  of  the  mixture,  but  in  its  nature  and  character.    With 
exceptions,  of  course,  the  tone  of  antiquity  in  literature,  as  to 
love  and  to  its  objects,  is  either  the  tone  of  slightly  unreal 
philosophising,  or  the  tone  of  the  naughty  story,  or  that  of  half- 
paraded,  half-confessing  contempt     The  two   former  require 
no  treatment  here;    the   latter  is  important.     Love  and   its 
objects  are,  to  an  average  serious  man  of  letters  of  the  Classiat, 
when  not  a  subject  for  conventional  escapades,  a  rather  r^ret- 
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table  iacident  attached  to  humanity,  soumthing  not  in  the  least 
spoadaion,  srmiething  only  not  amony  tlitj  parrrgn  of  Ufa 
because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  them,  something  useful, 
not  unpleasant,  rather  better  than  a  constitutional  or  n  bath, 
but  aRbrdiug  a  much  less  worthy  employwent  than  talking  iu 
a  porch,  or  declaiming  in  n  school.  This  is  undeniably  the 
average  attitude  of  the  average  man  of  letters  of  old.  That  of 
his  inodifcval  brother  uced  hardly  be  described ;  but  ite  causes 
ooiue  within  our  view.  You  have  to  reckon,  not  merely  with 
the  cult  of  the  Virgin,  as  has  often  been  done,  but  with  the 
whole  Christian  (eapecally  mediteval  Christian)  theory  of  morals 
and  of  sin.  "Why  excite  yourself  about  actions  iodiffeKut  at 
best,  always  rather  below  the  attention  of  a  serious  man.  and 
at  worst  leading  to  unpleasant  and  dubious  consequences  ? 
Excitement  becomes  easy  when  the  consequence  of  a  moment's 
guilty  indulgence  may  be  the  Inferno  for  eternity.  Kay,  from  a 
less  purely  seltish  point  of  view  there  are  reasons  enough.  Ima- 
gination— the  real  Imaginatluu  of  ApoUonius  or  Philostratus,  not 
the  mere  image-furnishing  faculty  of  the  ancients  generally — 
had  "come  to  town,"  and  brought  a  transformed  Luve  with  her. 
The  sense  of  mystery,  of  miracle,  of  the  invisible,  grafted  itself 
upon  the  strongest  of  the  merely  physical  instincts,  and  the 
result  pervaded  literature.  The  trumpery  subjuct,  proper  for 
coniedy,  for  epic  episodes,  for  a  carefully  kept-under  seasoning 
to  tragedy,  for  light  trifles,  became,  witli  Keligion.  the  subject 
of  nearly  all  poetry,  and  of  not  a  little  proae,  and  made  its 
influence  felt  iu  all  manner  of  ways.  It  even,  although  the 
Middle  Age  was  confessedly  not  strong  in  character,  paved  the 
way  to  that  last  grace,  thanks  to  the  fancy  of  the  time  for 
rehandling  the  same  subjects  and  persons.  Trace  Bneeis- 
Briaeida,  a  fashion-plate  in  Dares,  a  slave-girl  in  Benoist,  to 
the  Crcssida  of  Chaucer  and  of  Henrysou  ;  trace  Gnanhumara, 
a  handsome  liuuian  damsel  of  good  family  and  uotbiug  more, 
down  to  the  complex  woman  and  Queen  of  the  complete 
Lancelot,  and  you  will  see  how  charactered  rawing  arose. 

But  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest,  and  perhaps  the 
moat  cbantcteristic,  of  the  influences  of  the  love-motive  on 
literature^  and  the  development  of  literary  methods  through 
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this  and  otlier  motives,  ia  the  mediwval  use  of  Allegory.  The 
thing,  of  course,  is  not  new — 'iiolbing  ever  is  in  the  eirict 
sense.  It  may  actually  have  dwelt  upon  the  hanks  of  Nile  i 
it  certainly  did  on  those  of  Uissus  and  Tiber.  But  the  very 
strong  promiueuce  of  it;  iu  the  iii^criplurea,  and  in  ecclesiastical 
•writiiiKS  generally,  could  not  fail  to  develop  it  in  the  younger 
vernaculars ;  and  its  alliancu  (u  dangerous  one  no  donht,  but  a 
real  and  natural)  with  imagination  could  not  long  be  missed. 
Many  ingenious  and  industrious  hands  hnve  traced  its  origin 
from  Homer  to  Clandian,  and  from  ClaucUau  to  the  Ruvmncr  of 
ilu-  Jiose.  How  it  thence  coloured  all  literature  is  sufficiently 
known.  Bat  no  critic  has  even  yet  exhausted,  nor  are  a 
huiKlred  critics  likely  to  exhaust,  the  subtle  and  innumerable 
ramittcations  of  its  literary  influence  and  manifestations. 

These  things  and  others  showed  themselves  no  doubt  mainly 
in  the  Romance — the  chief,  tlie  most  characteristic,  and,  so  far 
as  anything  is  ori<^ina],  the  most  original  of  the  literary  pro- 
ducts of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  the  Romance  was  far  indeed 
from  being  the  only  new  development  in  literary  morphology 
that  the  period  had  to  ofter.  Until  nearly  its  closing  time,  no 
great  change  or  advance  was  made  in  History,  though  the 
artificial  speech,  which  ancient  exaggerations  of  oraton-  had 
imposed  on  the  liistorian,  was  to  a  great  extent  dropped,  and 
the  purview  of  the  writer  was  inseuaibly  widened  in  other 
directions.  But  the  immense  cultivation  of  the  short  tale — tirst 
in  verse,  then  in  prose — was  a  matter  closely  connected,  but  by 
no  means  identical,  with  the  progress  of  Romance  itself.  And. 
as  in  another  matter  glanced  at  above,  the  restless  character  of 
the  time,  and  its  constant  tendency  to  reproduce  with  slight 
alteration,  had,  here  also,  a  great  iullueuce.  In  all  these  altera- 
tions the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  future  novelist  and  dramatist 
were  insensibly  exercising  themselves.  But  the  drama  itself 
demands  at  least  a  glance.  That  the  modern  play  owes  nothing 
to  the  mediaeval  is  the  foolishest  of  critical  delusions;  but  it 
would  hardly  be  rash  to  say  that  the  mediaeval  drama  owes 
nothing  to  the  ancient.  When  the  horror  witli  which  (for  not 
such  very  bad  reasons)  the  Church  regarded  stAge  plays  alto- 
gether had  been  a  little  relaxed,  the  natural  and  the  aitiHciol 
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dramas  followed  eiilirely  different  lines.  HroswlLha's  work,  and 
Christtts  Pattens,  and  the  rest,  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  Miracle  or  Mystery  or  Farce,  which  are  the  romance  and 
the  short  story  thi-own,  according  to  the  natural  histrionic  bent 
of  man,  into  presentation  by  personages  instead  of  by  con- 
tinuous narration.  And  the  laws  which  they  developed,  and  by 
which  they  helped  the  greater  and  more  genuine  modern  drazua 
to  be  what  it  was.  were  natural  likewise,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Aristotle  or  with  Horace,  with  Plato  or  with  Aristophanes. 

This  wonid  by  itself  have  sufficed  to  give  the  new  drama  a 
very  different  nature,  and  therefore  a  most  important  compara- 
tive critical  influence,  when  contrasted  with  the  old.  The 
Greek  drama  (which  the  Homan  more  or  less  slaWshly  copied) 
may  have  had  its  infancies ;  but  we  possess  it  only  in  its  riper 
1^6.  Kor  is  it  even  possible  that  these  infancies,  granting  their 
e-Yistcnce,  could  have  shown  anything  like  the  multiform  iufiu- 
ences  which  betray  themselves  in  the  medi^xval  drama.  Both 
may  have  been  orii>inal]y  liturgic ;  but  there  is  such  an  infiuiie 
diiference  iu  the  complexity  of  the  liturgies !  Both  may  have 
been  preceded  by  epic  and  perhaps  lyric ;  but  in  other  respects 
the  Greek  drama  was  certainly  among  the  first — as  tlie 
medifeval  drama  was  nearly  the  last  —  to  take  rank  among 
literary  kinds.  And  these  differences,  puttinj;  others  aside, 
would  have  accounted,  iu  great  part,  for  the  singularly  undulat- 
ing and  diverse  character  which  (in  company,  no  doubt,  with  an 
imperfection  as  great  as  the  diversity)  distinguished  the  new 
drama  from  the  splendid,  but  somewhat  narrow,  perfection  of 
the  old.  Even  in  the  stock  typea^  iu  the  Vices  and  Fools  of  the 
new  form,  there  was  little  or  nothing  of  the  fixed  character 
of  the  Koman  —  we  can  say  little  of  tlie  Greek  —  "comedy 
of  art." 

And  so.  not  merely  in  more  kinds  of  literature  than  one,  but 
in  every  kind  of  literature,  with  hardly  a  single  exception,  the 
Middle  Ages  proWdcd  their  successors  with  the  material  for  an 
entirely  new  Calculus  of  Critical  Variations — for  a  complete 
redressing  of  whatever  positive  errors  or  mere  relative  gaps  had 
existed  in  the  older  criticism,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of 
opportunities  for  observation. 
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Nor  can  it  be  regarded  as  any  great  drawback  to  the  critical 
position  of  the  Keimissauce  to  wliicU  wc  are  comiug — and  the 
<,Tounds  and  data  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  survey  in 
advance,  by  way  of  retrospect  over  the  contents  of  tlie 
present;  volurac — that  this  ioimeuso  provision  of  new  critical 
material  was  not  accompanied  by  many,  or  indeed  (with  the  one 
great  exception,  soon  to  be  known,  but  to  be  hardly  in  the  least 
heeded)  nny,  accomplished  exercises  in  critical  metho<i  For 
these,  as  has  been  pointed  one,  were  not  likely  to  have  been  very 
good ;  and,  good  or  bad,  they  were  nearly  sure  lo  have  been 
neglected,  or  to  have  doue  positive  harm  by  way  of  mere 
reaotion.  Moreover,  it  was  easily  and  perfectly  open  to  the 
Renaissance  to  create  for  itself  in  tliis  department.  By  its 
recovery — no  longer  iu  half-measure,  and  less  than  half-light, 
but  in  full — of  the  literature  of  antiquity,  it  had  been  pn(  in 
Jltantwrinn.  not  merely  of  the  other  great  masses  of  literary 
material,  but  of  quite  admirable  examples  of  critical  met-hod 
itself.  Quintilian,  Horace,  Cicero,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Khetoricians,  were  among  its  inherited  possessions,  and  it  had 
certainly  had  the  Pw-fivs,  though  little  attention  had  for  a  long 
time  been  paid  to  them.  But  they  were  soon  put  before  it 
afresh  :  and,  what  is  more,  the  discovery  of  Longiuus  also  was 
soon  made.  Horace,  with  his  arbitrary  rules,  and  his  enforced, 
but  probably  not  at  all  unwelcome,  abstinence  from  any  dry 
exhibition  of  material  and  examples,  was  no  douht,  with  all  his 
merits,  a  vtry  dun^erous  mentor.  But  with  Aristotle,  Quin- 
tilian. and  Lougiims  at  hand  us  preceptt>r8  ot  method,  and 
practically  all  then  existing  literature,  classical  and  medieval, 
at  hand  as  storehouse  of  matter,  a  man  of  the  mid-sixteenth 
century  Imd  only  himself  to  blame  if  he  did  not  hit  upon  at 
least  the  main  and  general  articles  of  the  critical  Catholic  Faith. 
He  might  not  anticipate  the  magnificent  and  almost  unbeliev- 
able new  developments  of  literature  which  were  actually  to  lake 
place,  in  the  three  western  countries  of  Europe,  within  a  very 
few  years ;  but  he  would  have  been  none  the  worse  critic  for 
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that.  The  critic  is,  by  his  profession,  not  in  the  least  bound  to 
be  a  pmphel.  But  he  had  every  document  necessar)*  to  correct 
the  chief  shortcomings  of  the  ancients,  to  enlarge  the  classifica- 
tion of  literary  kinds,  to  rearrange  the  nature,  degrees,  and 
methods  of  the  literary  assault  on  the  seuses  and  the  soul. 

It  would  be  undue  anticipation  to  discuss  what  he  did  instead 
of  this ;  or  to  give  in  detail  the  positive  influences  which  worked 
upon  him  in  preferring  his  actual  alternative.  But  it  is  matter 
of  undoubted  history  that  he  did  not  do  what  he  might  have  dane< 
and  it  is  matter  of  relevance  here  to  give  the  reasons,  as  far  as 
they  are  retrospective,  why  he  did  not  do  it. 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  explanation,  and  if  not  the 
justification,  the  excuse,  of  his  failure  lie  in  a  well-known  and 
constantly  repeated  phenomenon  wiiich,  on  this  particular 
occasion,  showed  itself  with  unusual,  indeed  with  elsewhere 
unexampled,  distiuctneas  and  power.  Every  age  and  every 
individual  (it  has  been  said  often,  but  can  never  be  said  too 
often),  unless  it  or  he  is  a  mere  continuation  of  predecessors,  is 
unjust  to  these  predecessors.  Examples  are  not  necessary;  the 
merest  moment's  thought  will  supply  them  in  profusion.  Bat 
there  were  numerous  and  powerful  conditions  and  forces  which 
made  this  injustice  certain  to  be  moi-c  violent  and  more  lasting 
here  than  in  almost  any  other  case.  No  known  "  dispensation  " 
exists  hisUirically  of  aiiythiitj^  like  the  same  length,  the  same 
intensity,  the  same  uniformity  as  that  which  characterises  in  all 
things,  and  cerminly  not  least  in  matters  literary,  the  thousand 
years  of  llit;  Middle  Age  at  its  widest  stretch.  And  this  woidd 
of  itself  be  suflicient  to  bring  about  a  reaction  of  corresponding 
violence  aud  duration.  But  to  this  general  aspect  of  the  whole 
period  must  be  added  the  particular  aspect  of  its  fiual  stage. 
Except  in  Italy  (which  had  never  been  intensely  or  character- 
istically uiedi;eval,  and  which  liad  practically  ceased  to  lie  so,  in 
any  sense  not  external,  noon  after  Dante's  time)  the  fifteenth 
century  had  been  a  period  of  decadence,  or  of  transition,  or  of 
stagnation,  in  almost  every  European  country.  It  is  possible, 
chough  it  is  uol  probable,  ttiat  minds  in  which  the  critical  spirit 
was  reawakening  might  have  taken  a  juster  view  of  things  if  the 
fresh  examples  then  before  them,  to  be  compared  with  Homer,, 
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Lucretius,  Thucydides,  had  been  Banfce,  Chaucer.  Froissart  But 
there  was  some  excuse  for  an  indignant  pooh-poohing  of  the  mere 
possibility  of  comparison,  when  the  persons,  to  be  compared  im- 
mediately with  the  great  wrileTs  of  antiquity,  were  the  dreary 
and  bomlmstic  rh^toriqururs  of  the  French,  or  the  ^humbling 
vcrsitiers  of  the  English,  fifteenth  century. 

The  Renaissance,  moreover,  was  likely  to  be  led  wron?  by 
that  constant  delusion  of  matter,  that  fatal  attraction  towards 
the  subject,  which,  as  this  Ifistort/  endeavours  to  show,  has  led 
Criticism  wrong  a  dozen  times  for  once  that  it  has  led  her  riijht. 
Tlie  mediaeval  forms  of  literature  were  identitied,  allied,  in  fact 
saturated,  with  certain  beliefs  and  modes  of  thought — scholastic 
philosophy,  Catholic  religion,  aristocratic  politica.  To  the  pure 
I'latonisl  on  the  one  hand  and  the  thorough-going  Aristotelian  on 
the  other,  to  the  reformer  on  the  one  hand  and  the  freethinker 
on  the  other,  to  the  democrat  on  the  one  band  and  the  believer 
in  Machiavellian  statecraft  on  the  other,  all  these  things  were 
partly  horrible,  partly  idiotic,  altogether  to  be  shaken  off*  and 
refused.  The  natural,  but  in  the  main  irrational  and  frivolous, 
weariness  of  an  old  fashion  was  supplemented,  inspirited,  made 
far  more  vehement  and  dangerous,  by  the  deliberate  and 
reasoned,  if  not  reasonable,  antipathy  to,  and  revolt  against,  an 
old  faith.  It  has  been  acknowledged  already  that  the  Mortr 
(VArlkvr  would  havf  fured  as  badly  with  Augustine  as  it  did 
with  Ascham;  but  the  moral  provocation  would  not  have  been 
aggravated  to  Augustine,  aa  it  was  i>erha]jB  tn  Ascham,  certainly 
to  more  thorough-going  Protestants  than  he.  by  the  distinct 
connection  between  the  Graal  Legend  and  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation. 

Accordingly,  the  Renaissance  indulged  itself,  and  left  to  its 
successors,  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  (different  as 
they  were  from  itself  in  many  ways),  an  amount  of  "unintelli- 
H  gent  scorn  "  of  the  past  which,  if  it  does  credit  to  nothing  else, 

H  does  credit  at  least  to  the  vigour  and  intensity  of  the  time. 

H  Sometimes  this  scorn  was  vocal  aud  argumentative,  as  in  Ascham 

H  himself,  in  Bu  Bellay,  in  otliers.  More  often,  and  with  a  subtler 
H  mischief  still,  it  was  silent,  implicit,  apparently  exchanged  for 
H         mere  negligence.    Tlie  childish  things  were  simply  put  away, 
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despatched  to  the  lumbcr-rooiu,  and  left  there.  And  it  was  this 
negligence,  rather  than  the  scorn,  which  did  haitn  to  the  crttfcisw 
of  the  periods  that  followed.  It  does  not  do  the  critic  unmiti- 
gated harm  to  take  the  wrong  side  now  and  tlien  ;  he  exercise^, 
himself  at  his  weapons,  he  can  acquire  dexterity  in  them, 
very  often  (Dryden  is  a  notable  example)  he  teaclies  hims( 
orthodoxy  in  the  very  act  of  fighting  for  the  heterodox.  Bui 
when  hu  allows  himself  to  ignore,  great  gulfs  or  smaller  pits 
open  for  him  at  once.  That  is  what  he  can  never  afford  to  do ; 
that  18  the  canae  of  all  the  errors  which  have  beset  his  kind,  from 
the  beginning  of  critical  things  until  the  present  day.  Que  of 
the  most  excellent  and  admirable  of  librarians  once  replied  to  a 
cliildisli  question  of  the  present  writer,  '*  Wliat  do  you  do  with 
the  rubbish  ?"  "  It  is  rather  difficult,  you  see,  to  know  what  is 
rubbish  to-day;  and  quite  impossible  to  know  what  will  be 
rubbish  lo-uiorrow."  ^Vud  while  this  is  more  especially  true  of 
the  critic,  who  can  with  safety  pass  nothing,  at  least  unexamined, 
as  rubbish,  his  case  is  more  dangerous  still  than  that  of  the 
librarian,  who  has  but  to  armiise  what  he  has  got  in  orderly 
fashion,  and  prepare  plentiful  bhelves  for  what  is  coming. 

With  the  critic,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  dtOerent.  He  most 
always  generalise  at  liis  peril,  and  subject  to  tlie  upset  of 
his  generalisations  by  fresh  discoveries.  But  he  can  at  least  be 
careful  of  the  "  without  prejudice,"  and  he  can  at  least  neglect 
uotlung  that  is  within  his  reach,  in  his  processes  of  ob8er^'atiou 
and  comparison.  Tho  earlier  Greek  critics  erred,  as  we  have 
seen,  portly  because  of  a  necessary  aud  guiltless  deprivation. 
But  their  venial  sin  became  uioi-e  of  a  mortal  one.  when  they 
not  only  assumed  that  there  was  nothing  save  what  they  kuew 
in  Greek,  but  deliberately  ignored  the  opportunities,  not  of 
sovereign  but  of  considerable  efficacy,  which  were  offered  tlieni 
by  Latin.  The  Latin  oritica  erred,  partlj'  by  the  same  assump- 
tion, and  partly  by  convertiug  the  despite  of  Latin  into  a 
slavish  and  unintelligent  adoration  of  Greek,  and  not  always 
the  best  Greek.  The  Middle  Age  was  inuocent,  as  hardly  in- 
dulging in  criticism  at  all.  liut  the  Keuaissunce  critics  at  tirst 
committed,  and  to  far  too  great  an  extent  handed  on,  a  combin- 
ation of  the  sins  of  their  classical  teachers.    They  assumed  the 
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stationary  state  of  lit«rax)*  kinds  and  qualitiea,  as  both  Greeks 
and  Bomans  had  done ;  they  adulated  classical  literature,  like 
the  Romans  in  regard  to  Greek  ;  they  despised  mediicval  litera- 
ture, like  the  Greeks  in  relation  to  Latin.  And,  as  we  sliall  see, 
they  had  their  reward. 

But  I  should  be  sorry  to  end  not  merely  a  chapter  hut  a  Book, 
not  merely  a  Book  but  a  volume,  without  a  cavmt  against 
possible  misconstruction  of  the  words  "fault,"  "error,"  "sin," 
"  mischief,"  "  misfortune,"  and  the  like,  which  have  just  been 
used,  not  merely  in  this  context,  but  throughout  the  volume 
itself.  There  have  been,  I  believe,  persons  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  dissatisKed  with  the  moral  and  physical  government  of 
the  universe — persona  who  have  sadly  pronounced  it  "  n  crank 
machine "  iu  many  ways.  These  things  are  not  my  trade. 
But,  in  matters  liteniry»  I  must  plead  guilty  to  being  some- 
thing of  an  optimist  Not  that  I  think  all  literature  good — 
that  is  not  precisely  the  conclusion  to  which  a  thirty  years' 
practice  of  criticism  brings  one.  In  the  critical  land,  as  in  the 
paifs  (lea  amours,  the  shore  where  one  always  loves  is  a  shore  of 
which  it  must  be  said  that  on  ne  la  ccny^ait  guire.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  certain  critical  delight  in  reading  even  the  worst  books, 
so  long  as  they  are  positively  and  not  merely  negatively  bad — 
but  that  is  another  matter. 

Tlie  point,  ou  which  I  am  contented  to  be  called  a  critical 
Fangloss  is  this,  that  I  have  hardly  the  slightest  desire  to  alter 
— if  I  could  do  so  by  the  greatest  of  all  miracles,  that  of  retro- 
active change — the  literary  course  of  the  world.  No  doubt 
things  might  have  been  better  still — one  may  there  ^ree  with 
the  pious  divine  ou  his  strawberry.  But  one  may  also  be 
perfectly  contented  with  the  actual  result.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that,  however  we  may  feel  bouud  to  pronounce  Greek 
literature  incomplete  in  this  or  that  department,  and  still  more 
Greek  criticism  imperfect  in  its  assumptions  and  of  questionable 
adequacy  in  its  methods,  yet  Greek  criticism  was  the  criticism 
which  was  wanted,  to  roister  and  to  preserve  the  qualities 
which  have  mode  Greek  Uterntnre  perhaps  the  most  indispens- 
able possession  among  the  now  goodly  list  of  the  litenitiircs  of  the 
world.     I  have  endeavoured  further  to  show  that  the  two  con* 
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flicting  Btrains  or  slreauis  in  Latin  criticism  corre6]H>nd.  in  a 
manner  "  necessary  and  voluptuous  and  right,"  on  the  one  Iiaml, 
to  the  ordered  correctness  and  i-^nnstas  which  are  the  not<s  of 
the  Latin  epirit  on  its  Academic  side ;  on  the  other,  to  the  under- 
current of  half-barbaric  gorgoousness  which  ttiere,  as  eUewheTOr 
now  and  again  asserted  itself  —  with  no  small  bcnetit  to  the 
world's  letters. 

And  80.  also,  in  this  chapter  and  the  Book  which  precedes  it^ 
I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  immense  provision  of  new  kinds 
of  literatui-b  by  the  Middle  A^e,  side  by  side  with  its  aluio!>l 
total  abstinence  from  criticism,  was  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened.  Xor  is  it  impossible  that,  if  we  are  able  to 
pursue  the  inquiry,  we  shall  find  that  tlie  new  differentia  of 
the  Renaissance  period  and  that  which  followed  to  the  Romantic 
revival — the  curious  fact  that  almast  all  its  criticism  went  one 
way.  while  almost  all  its  best  creation  went  dead  in  the  tecLh 
of  that  criticism — has  again  worked  mainly  if  not  wholly  for 
good.  But  this  is  for  the  future.  <S't  Uimc  ore  d  tant  li  amtei  d 
parlor  ! 
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"Cambridge   the     Everything."   371 

and  voU. 
Campbell.  <i«>orgc  (I8tb  cent  dirlno 

and  rhetoriooJ  writer),  Prefaoo,  p. 

vi ;  295  nolr. 
Cuu  Gmwie,  LwHtr  to,  441,442. 
■ '  Canoua  "  of  writerB,  2 1 3  note. 
Canzon«,  the,  Bk.  III.  ch.  iL  pawtM. 
Capelln.  aee  Martianui  C. 
Cardinal,  the,  in  liuiguage,  425  *q. 
f'rtiffitnn  Biirana.  377  «/>'«,  405  »*e. 
Caxaiodorus,   Magnoa  Aureliua  <,h.    r. 

468  A.n.,  <l.  r.  50S),  aUt«sinan  and 

polyhiator,  340,  3UI,  40(1. 
CoMins  Severua   (A.  r.  ."iO  a.c.  ./.  33 

A.D.),  orator  and  lampooner,  236. 
Castor  (/.  c    150  A.C.).  rbetorieloo, 

102. 
Cato,  Dionyaiue  (/.  Snd  cent  r.a  i), 

moral  iat,  -HKl. 
Catullus,   Valeria*  (ft.  e.  87  a-C   d. 

e.  47).   poet.  212.  858,  265,  267, 
273,  294.311.  317.  356. 

Cauaeret,  M.  C.  220. 

Caxton,  464,  465. 

Celtic  Riiaturic,  Early,  46~  note. 

"  Centimetcn,'"  404  and  note. 

Cento,  the,  343.  401. 

Cbatillon,  Uautier   of    {13th  cent.), 

poet,  410. 
Chancer,  Oeoffrey  (ft.  1340  7  d.  1400). 

poet.  5.  55,  300  noU,  450-45S,  470. 
Chiriua    Fortuoiationni,    we    Carina 

F. 
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Choritw  of  Sunoi  (/.  5th  cent.  a.c.  % 

epio  poet,  SO. 
('karngin,  2.5  tuif, 
ChoniK,  ths,  Dion  Clirywwtoni,  112- 

113, 
Chnia  (xfi»\  ths  Rbotorkftl  "  UM  " 

or  iiuudm,   ufMn   of    a    figttrAtiv« 

cbATKCter,  91  mj. 
Chrytoetom,  L>tnn,  ee*  UloD  CliryM*- 

toni. 
Cicero,  il.  Taltiiu  ('•    10«  a-C.  </.  43 

A.O.),  ontor.  S.  t«fi.  1H6,  :;i-2.  ilS- 

32i.  229  rwrf^  2;ii.  atiO,  L>04,  30:;. 

312.  XU,  333.  S84. 
Cinna,  C.  Helvius  fr/.  44  A.O.),  poot, 

264,  265. 
Cl«DdUn~CUadhu  Clandiaoua  (jt  c. 

400  A.  E«. ),  poet,  83.  .tH3.  393, 409  n;. 

(iriima  of  Sidoiiliui),  383. 

lU^omadig,  455  uid  uo(t. 
Coobarit,  M.,  4U  lofc,  455  note. 
Colandge,     Samoel     Taylor     (1772- 

1834),    "  logician,    meta physic-tan, 

bard,-'  and  critic,  6,  23,  ll*i,  174. 

4)0  NOie.   436.  43d. 
Conieily,  (irt-ek,  Criticism    nf    Liter* 

atui-«  in,  21-26  ;  Ariatotle  on,  32  ; 

Ariatidea    on,    1 1 .5,    110;    general 

ftDclesit  7ittW8  of,  2S4. 
Comeitto,  Roocaeclo's,  on  Dante,  4.'»8  »q. 
**CominatJc,"  386  and  noi«. 
Commcdia.  JJirina,  La,   hk.  III.  eh. 

a.,  fuKtim. 
ConimodiaiiuD  (Snl  c«Dt.  r.C.?),  bishop 

and  veraitier,  364  and  uole. 
*'  Common ''    ayllalilea,     Martial    on, 

263  and  nol«. 
CrnDparboa  in  relation  to  criticiein, 

241. 
Composition   in   relation  to  Rhetoric 

and  Criticisni.  129  tf.,  304. 
Om/ftMiiMit,    the,    of    St    AngnvUne, 

378-380. 
i'oruotario  J*hitotniAifi;  390. 
i'on-itriirtimti'*  Elaih,  428  '*q. 
OontrHlUm  of  PhtfUu  ami  Fhrv,  the, 

377  and  ttctt. 
Oemtroirr'nej',     the,    of     Seneca    the 

Elder.  334  '7 
Convito.  IhMle'*,  417,  441-443. 
Cope,  K.  M.,  bis  ed,  of  the  Khtloric, 

40  nof',  46. 
Corax  (.((.  fith  otot.  A.a),  traditiooal 

founder  of  rhetoric*]  teaching,  16, 

17  no/e. 


Corblnelll,  Jacopo,  417. 

Corouillc.  ricrr«  (6.   1600.  d.   1084). 

0. 
CoTDBliue  $everua  {jt.  <-.  \  t^o.),  po«t* 

239.  310  anil  »of^. 
Omrthopc,  Mr  W.  J.,  457  no'r.   40:2 

Cowper,  460. 
Crabbe,  166. 
Cratee    of     Mallos     {/.     Sod    o 

A.C.),  graminariaa  and   critic,    74,' 

S6. 
Critic,  Quintilian'e  sketch  of  thedaty 

of  the.  2{t2.  293. 
"Croas-poemB,"  396  iq. 
Ci-olrlwl  (\tMU,  372. 

Cteeiaa  [Ji.  c.  480  i.e.),  pbyaician  Mitl 
hiatorian,  \~R. 

(Cumberland  00  Philoetratuft,  IIB. 

Oorial,  the,  in  language,  425  *q. 

Coriatiui  Mat«ruuB  (/.  c.  100?).  2^0 
-7. 

Curius  (or  Chirini)  Fortauattanoa  (J(. 
r.  450  A. v.),  rhetorician  and  law- 
yer, 346,  347. 

Cynioa.  the.  62. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria  (hUhop  412-444 
A.D.J,  177. 

Cyrus  (date?),  rhetorician,  102  nole. 

I>ant«,    .'\lighieri    (Daotea    Aligenia) 

[b.  126.<>.  <i.  1321>.  poet     The  De 
t'uiffriri  Eloquio,  Bit.  III.  chap,  it. 

See  Cunt^nta.     Also  5.    133,    172, 

178.     354.     404,     406,    410-  440, 

46-i. 
Darea    Phr^'giaa   (probably   no    each 

p«raoo,  book  written  e.   llth-I2th 

cent.  P.c.  <?)),  fabulous  historian  of 

Troy,  392,  410. 
Dan)i«it«t«r,  Madame,  493,  454. 
iJt.  Artminmiln    Vi    DmtOMlhi-HU,    130 

-7. 
Dt  Ahiro  .VympAamm,  68-70. 
Ve  Cauna  corrupti*  ftoftfcalwi,  280 

-7. 
Dcctainations,  230  «?.,  279  ^j. 
Df  CompO'itiotK,  129  "v. 
De  /Kc/riiniwe   /thythmieo,  SM  Dkta- 

mm. 
Df  Hfufaloym  Dtonon,  457  »q. 
Dt  J/frfilote  Mnlifftii/atr,  142.  US. 
l/t  iHttrprrMiiioue,  89,  103,  104. 
Vr.  Jttr'.utioHL  (Longinna),  105-107. 
(Cicero),  217. 
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I>einurchns  {L  .'.  .961  A.i:.,  d.  c  280^ 

Attic  omtor,  129  ^. 
A«jt^T    Aud   S«i(^rqt,    how  oted,   97. 

129. 

Delillo,  107,  £06. 

Dvmecriuft  HiAlanut  (A.  c.  S4S  4.C., 

lA  (?)),  ■tAteunan  And  ontor,  71* 

49,  103.  104,  196. 
DemoorituB  of  AVlftrm  (ft.  «.  400  A.C., 

<l.  361t,  philosopher  and  bamonrist, 

U,  15. 
UemoitheDM  (^  c.  385  a.c,  </.  322), 

ontor,  139,  166,  166  -7.,  1S7  noft, 

277.  JO*.  312. 
i?e   Xuptifji   Philotogia   H  Mtirurii, 

Z>e  Ofliuif)  (Itrturr  Orattirum,  318. 
i>i!  Om/oir.  J 1 7,  218. 
D«  Qaintmy,  121  no/c,  244  tioir,  296. 
DeschflLinpa,    EiuUche    (ft.    l.'i2S,    >/. 

1415),  podt,  &c.,  4M. 
/><:  l'ti/^i>-i  E/oqtfio,  406,  416-446. 
IHaJofftu  f/c  <7arM  Ora/orifriM,  S79  sf., 

3l7)uife,  357. 
ItictameH,  the,  407  -7. 
Dietion,  icv  nndvr  Ariftotlc,  THony- 

■iin,  L^ngintia,  Quioliliui,  Daiit«. 
Poetic.     »ce    Arittotlc,     I)Mitc, 

WortUworth. 
Diderot,  119. 
itirmt^,  •  itory  of  a  r«al  event  intro- 

dnoed  iotoa  •po«ch,  90  -m/.  (Siirrfirii 

)*  th«  wttmg  forth  of  the  <^cum- 

■tancea  of  the  con). 
Diogeoca  LAvi-tiuH  (,/f.  2ml  cent.  r.c). 

biaioriAn  ul  philosophy,  14,  15  and 

uoU",  80. 
niou  Clsuiui  {h.  155  A.n.),  hietoriui, 

180. 
Dion  Chryeostom  (6.  c  5U  a.d.,  (/.  c. 

117),    rhetorioian,    IOK-113,   195, 

331. 
Dioiiykius  of  HaticaniAMua  {b.  (?)  came 

to    Home   r.    29    A.a,   d.    7    A.a), 

rhetorician,    hUtorian,   and   critic, 

0,  23,  70,  12,  06,    108,    127-137, 

165  and  note,  156  iioU,  185,   195, 

219.  2Sg,  444. 
of  Thrww  (^.  c  80  A.a),  gram- 

tnarian.   05. 
DunittM,  274  uott. 
Dobaoo,  Mr  Auttin,  271  wMr. 
Domitiaii^Mai-tial   on   hin  nioilMCy. 

261.    2C2 ;    Stattua   on    hia    horae, 


269 :  Qaintilian  on  the  poetry  be 

would    have    written    If    be    hod 

writt«n  any,   311. 
Dougka.  (iaviu  (i*.  c.  1474.  d.  15-22). 

biabop,  poet,  and  translator,  208, 

406,  464-4H0. 
Duxopater  ( 1 1th  cent,  (*)),  rhetorician, 

97:  (I3th  cent.  (♦»,  189. 
"  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes," 

119. 
Drydeo,    John   (6.    1611,    ./.    1700}, 

poet  and  critia,  5,  S3,  4S,  50,  15(t 

•'Earinoe.'  203. 

EWrhard  of  Bethune  (/.  c.  1200!}, 

autlior  of  Kahr/nnlhn'  (?l.  406. 
Kducatiun,  Plutarch  on,  13U  i^q. 
E^gfer,  Kiuilc,  his  Kvai  ^mr  (HiMoin 

df  III  Crilitfw,  rki:X  Ut^  (/w«(Ut  ed., 

1850],  6,  Bk.  I.,  natet,  fwi-^-nm. 
Eikoncn,  the,  of  PhilcMtratus,  119. 
tiapoftii  yiftov,  tlie  "  introduction"  and 

iliaouaaion    of    law.      One    of    tb« 

Progymtuumato,  91  j^. 
fKffKurii,  a  est  description   intcmleil 

to  bring  person,  place,  picture,  Ac. , 

vividly  beforv  the  mind'«  vyv.     It 

ia  foond  largely  in   the   Epideiotic 

rbetoriejana,  and  Btill  more  largely 

in  the  Greek  Roinanoes,  1 19  note. 
Elevation,  40. 
EmpmloclM  (,/C   e.  444  A.c),  phUoi- 

opher,  hia  fragments,  13,  14,  156. 
Knipiricns,  aeeSextus  Empiricus. 
Ennins,   Q.    (6.    239    a.c.    d.    169), 

poet,  213  NO/r.  310,  3^4.  401. 
EpitHodot  -=  "deliberttlo     repetition," 

3M.3. 
Epirbeireme  (form  of  rheL  argument), 

lOUand  «of<. 
Epictetus    (/.    e.    100    A.t).),    phlloa- 

opher,  62. 
Epicurt-au,  tlie,  02  nj. 
Rpieurua   {h.    c    342  a.c.,    d.    270), 

philosopher,  S3. 
Epideiotic  (the  third  kind  of  oratory 

— the  rhetoric  of  display),  lik.  I., 

cbapb  iv.,  iKt-^m. 
/•wiftdktia,  rhetorically  and  criticaUy» 

"  exactneea,"  99  and  nofc. 
Bpi^tf  to  fVii.  (iftndf.  441,  442. 
Spi^oiit  ad  PUonr*,  221  mj. 
Ertniui  ( ff.  r.  012  A.C),  poetuu,  criti- 

cUutB  iin  her  "  UtaUfT,"  82-85. 
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tfiir^irtS»  iint^rprtlaiio),  used  in  Khet. 
rather  oinbiguatuly.  Oetiemlly,  as 
In  tho  txratiw  of  Dom.  Phal. 
(10ft  tf.j,  it  in  nearly  e>(iiivA]etit  to 
"  Theory  of  I'rofce  Style."  /nUr- 
pretatio  in  Latin  in  also  u«e*l  of  a 
pwticuUr  Fig.  =  fondnplicalio,  "ex- 
phinio^  tbc  thing  over  again,  in 
(lifkront  words." 

E^'intVr  A  moumuw,  V,  484. 

Bthoptrht,  "i:li«r»cter-<lrBwiDg."  This, 
wblsli  wiu  onn  uf  the  Bultjocta  of  tho 
IVogymiuuinata,  i«  ecnnvtimce  lued 
generally,  nametimca  fnr  a  special 
tMhnical  exeroiM  In  making 
•{NMahH  saitad  to  charactera  and 
■itoatioos  (Aphth.  dittingniehes  it 
from  tidotopnia,  and  incluik-ii  bctli 
iu  }*ro'<}]io/i'tia),  90  "7.  =  Quintllian*! 
"ethology."  3t)i». 

K'yjnoio'ji'r  uf  iBidore,  400  *7. 

Eiinapiiur  {b.  347  A.i>.).  sophiai,   IHl. 

"  RuphenxMila,"  a  Falgontian  wonl^ 
"rituftl"(T),  8(»5. 

Euffltue^  anil  Kiipliuiam,  139,  389| 
.194. 

Eupoll*  (6.  a  446  A.O.,  d.  <-.  4111, 
comio  poet,  166. 

ttfitftt  =  inrcnf to,  the iUviningof  topic*, 
arganienta,  &c.,  suitable  to  Che 
owe  ;  what  the  orator  adds  uf  bia 
own  to  the  facta  and  thu  taw,  00  aq. 

BDripttles  (&.  480  a.O.,  li.  106],  dmrna- 
Idat,  22,  24,  1 12.  13S,  21 1,  SOS. 

SxcttUulia  voealnUorum,  428  a?. 

ICxptmiio  VirgUiana,  392-306. 

Fable,  the.  BO,  401. 
PaQltlcssaesa.  168  «f.,  2S5  '■q. 
Favoriuus  {Ji.  f,    I'JO  a,  i>,J,  rhetor- 

iciau,  2'1-i,  327,  328. 
Ferrere-Howell,  Mr,  417  nott  and  mj. 
"  Figurca,"  43.  33,  102,  103  {and  Bk. 

I.  ch.  ir.  f>a*»^^»),  156  *q.,  166  »q., 

201  (Bk.    U.  oh.  iii.  pamm),  360 

*?. .  374  Mj. ,  482. 
FiUxopo,  the,  457.  463. 
FSontruto,  the,  4A7,  463. 
PUcGiu  (a  critical  friend  of  &tarila1), 

260,  262. 

poets,  see  Iloraoe  and  Valeriaa. 

Fioirr  el  Blnnfhf.Jtt.vr,  463,  475. 
FloKntlnc  Dialect.  421  »q. 
Fioridn,  the,  363  and  noit, 
Foix,  UmIoii  de,  4&JS. 


Forms,     tho     artifiotal,     of     French 

pwtry,  449. 
FdrttiiiAtiaiiiiH,  sAe  Ciiriuft. 
FortvuiatsA,  aee  Ven&ntitu. 
"Four,    the,"  Aristidea*  <pe«oh    for, 

115.  116. 
"  Frigidity,"  43.  156. 
F^-oii',  The,  8.  21.23.  270»Ktft 
Froliaart,  453-436. 
Frouto,    M.    Cornelius    (Maiml,    14S 

A.D.),  rhetorician,  288  wote. 
Fulgcnliiift,    Fubitis    PUooiadei    (ftth 

cent  F.C.),  392-306,  459. 

Oalllambic  metre,  305  and  noit. 
(iarland,  or  de  Carkudla,  John,  aea 

John  of  U. 
Gascolgne,  ii«iTg»    (b.    1525  (?),     d, 

1577),  3«.  471. 
tiaatier,  Theophile.  62  wtfe. 
(tellins,    Aulus    {jt.    r.     150    i-D.)* 

grsmmarijui   and    man   of  lett«r«, 

186.  S22S29. 
Qeoffi:«y  of  Vinsnuf,  sec  Viosanf. 
GeorgioB  ChocrobcMcue  (4th  and  5tli 

cent,  r.c),  rhetorlciau,  103. 
Georgiua  Pachymeree  (A.  <*.  124S,  •'. 

r.    1310}.  BynntiDe  historian  aai) 

rhetorician,  95. 
OrMa  Homunontm,  the,  187,  394. 
Gibbon,  384  and  molt. 
CiSbrd  cm  Philoetratas,  Ae.,  1 16. 
(ViwiN'r,  '•  sentences,"  "nj&xima,"  91 

and  not<,  298. 
Gorgiaa  of  Athena  {Jl,  1st  cent.  A.r.), 

rhetorician,  346. 
Oorgias  of  Lvontini  {fi.  5th  cent.  a.c. 

at  Athens,   427).    rhetorician  and 

lophut,  16.  45,  159,  160. 
ymfTfim.  rhetorical  and  ■.'Htical  temi 

=  "  nurroasneBs,''       "  poignan^,'" 

ftu.,  S9. 
Gracchas,  Sempronius  ('>.  c.  160  a.c. 

(/.  121),  demagogae,  his  etyle, 

nott,  325. 
Orommor,  Qointilisn  on,  391,  292; 

in  Mnrtianns,  358. 
Granunarians,  the  Greek,  the  Roman, 

361,  .162. 
Oramnuitiui       (and      "grsnunar"). 

Dante's  msaning  of,  419  1^. 
Ormtanatiau  '  more      than      mere 

"  grammarian,"  343. 
Grand  Stylo,  the,  336. 
Oraphica  kxU,  written  as  opposed  to 


^^^^y                                                          ^^H 

•pokw  atyle  (it.  AmtoUe,  Khttorie, 
fiU.  13.  )>,  !20l.  302. 

Horace  (Q.  Horattu*  Flaooua)  (A.  6A          ^^^| 

A.C..  •/.  8  .I.e.),  puet.  212,  221-230,           ^^^1 

Or^t  Omrtyn^  SH\  nof«. 

258,  294,  301,  311,  356,  360  v?.,           ^^H 

Gaett'a  KnyHth  Hhythmx,  405. 

^^H 

Hago.  Victor,  202,  365.                                 ^^H 

Hall   (17th  oeuL  tnusUtor  oi  Lon- 

UyperbfiloH  ^ "  alteration     of     order          ^^^^| 

tiiaus),  154. 

for  rhetorical  purpoaea,"  137.                    ^^^^| 

HklJiwoll.  J.  0.,  407. 

Hypvrtdra   ('•.  <-.  3S07  ajc..  if.  323).           ^^^| 

H»rdie,  t'rofeuor,  Prelnce,  203  tmtt. 

orator,                                                           ^^H 

3l>5  Hotf. 

ft ifi"Mli' f rrtis  r=  "  i\ittrihution    of    in-           ^^^^H 

HovoII.  MrH.  L..  138  wf«. 

^^^1 

Hnwes,  Stcpbmi   [4.   c    lAOO),   poet, 

406. 
Heine,  U..  2iP2. 

Hypotheaea,  not  admitted,  G.                        ^^^^| 

lamblichaa  the  romancer  [jt.  c.   100                 ^M 

llellodonu  ( ff .  f.  4I.X)  A.O.),  bUhop 

A.L>.|,  176,  ISO;  not  UmbHohuB  tbu                  ^M 

uidnovdUt,  ISO,  181. 

pbitowpher  (.rf.  r.  300  a.l>.}                              ^M 

HcnuAgorM  [jf.  lit  cent.  a.i;.),  rheto- 

Ideal, the  Platonic,  their  bearing  on                 ^M 

rician  and  teacher  of  Cicero,  'A\% 

criticiam.  18  itf.,  67  'q. ;  rhetorical                 ^| 

377. 

•rnM  of,  HO  «7.                                                   ^H 

HermotfeiuM  (/.  c.  170},  rhvtonuloii, 

lUo't,  thv  achulia  on,  80,  61,  474  (acd                 H 

89-02,  >I7I00»  luid  Bk.  1.  ch.  iv. 

alao  Homer  and  Or/yney).                                  ^H 

pnj'i'\m,  196. 

••ninatrioiia    Vulgar    Tongue,"   the,            ^^H 

HeroiHan    (Aelms   Herodtanus)  (2ud 

I)k.  ni.  ah.  ii.  /Jtumm.                                 ^^^^^ 

cent.  P.C.),  rhetorici&Q  aod  gram- 

ImprostionUin,    54.     This  term  haa         ^^^H 

niurian,    lu.^. 

at  yet  been  very  looaely  dellned.           ^^^H 

Herudotua  {h.    4H4   A.e.,   •/.   c.   40(1), 

At  uied,  for  inttanoe,  by  the  late                 ^M 

hiatonan.  130  ^.,  US.  143,  17S- 

Jkir   R.    A,    M.    Steven  MO    in    hia                   ^H 

IKO,  -iB6.  :)12. 

Veltuqtia,    it    carriw    an    ulinoat                 ^H 

Htroicfir  or  Hcrmc  Diafofjim  of  Pliilo- 

ArLatotelian    umw    ut    genernlisa'                   ^H 

atntiu,  120. 

tioti    from    nit-rr-    tmpreaaiun.      But                   ^H 

HenindM  (!J  ("  Herode»  ")  (?  3rd  cent 

tliia   is  oertaiuly    not   the    general                  ^| 

X.V.],  mimiambic  poet,  ^73. 

theory,   aud  even  leaa   tlu*    uanal                ^H 

Ilerrick,  324  tio/r. 

practiM,  of  the  '*  Impressionist."           ^^^^^ 

Hildfibiand  of  I'atlua,  424  nott. 

Jh  Altmoriftm,  93,  94.                                       ^^^^| 

HilUnl.  Miss  K.,  441  Jiou  and  '?. 

IttttitntioHf.'  Oratori'*,  2S9-S21.                      ^^^H 

Hiraertu*  (/.  4th  cent,  r.c),  copbist 

/on,  the.  of  Plato.  19.  20.                                       ^1 

atid  rhetoriciaa.  125  /K>r<,  lj)3. 

lawns  of  Cbalda  (/.  r.  420,  348  A.c),                 H 

Hippolyttis,  Uie  Latin,  347. 

one  of  the  Ten  Oratora,  4S,  129                 H 

l/irvttiii  =  '•  sha^y  wordit,"  Daote  ou, 

'••I                                                                        H 

429  iq. 

—  the  Ajwyriau  (/.  c.   100   A.D.),                 ^1 

hitlory,  /low  to  Write,  147,  148. 

orator  aod  rhetorical  teacher.  272.                  ^| 

Homer.  Criticism  of,  10.12,  27,  49, 

Isidore    of    Seville  (Sisliup  from  000                 ^H 

5ti,  79-81.  82-87,  100,  180  ^7..  166 

\.i>.  to  636}.  37.*>,  40U.                                      H 

"J.,  206.307,  343.  410.  463. 

laoerntea  \K  430  a.i'.,  </.  338).  omtor                V 

and  Plato.  Max.  Tyrtna  on,  1 17, 

or     rhetoriman,     17,    26-28,     129                  H 

lis. 

aq.^    16U,     169.     182,     190,    214,                  ■ 

scholia  00,  78-81. 

■ 

JJoMuric  AlkgoritM,  187- 

Italian  Dialects,  the,  433  "q.                        ^^H 

fftrmeric  /VdMchu  (Ariatotle'a),   49, 

^^^H 

DO,  185  KoTe. 

Jerome.  Kt,  462.                                             ^^^| 

Homerie  QutJttion*  (Porphyry'i),  88- 

Jerona.  Mr  F.  B, .  144  "o't.                                     ^| 

70. 

John  «f  (iarlandiA  (I2tb  cenL),  metri-           ^^^| 

"Homillea"  of  Doxupator,    07;    of 

eal  writer,  407  tq,                                         ^^^^| 

Longinna,  187  ;  lafdore'a  uae  of  the 

John  of  Uauteville  (12th  oaiiL),  )Hwt,          ^^^| 

word,  402  note. 

^^H 
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.lohn  of  SoJUbury  {12tb  oenL),  philo- 

■apher,  fto.,  414  nctf.. 
JoliD  of  Sicily  (13Ui  c«ut.)i  scholi&at 

on  H«nno>;eD««,  &c.,  lo2  norr,  106, 

171  nolr^  173,  187-190.  432. 
John    PhilopoDO*    (jf.    c.  000    A.D.}, 

grauimftriiui,  177. 
John    Teet2P8    ( l^h    cent.),    gntn. 

raarwn,  A.C..    102. 
Johnaoii,  Pr,  4G7  iMr,  472. 
JoDAon,  Hen  (l.'T3- )(i37),  poet  ami 

critic,  S6,   119,  120,  33ii  nou,  244 

nctt,  23.1  fiott. 
Jowpbus,  FUvin*  (fr.  37  a.d.,  </.  (. 

100),  ■oldierftD'J  htetoruo,  177. 
Jowplia*    KhacetMlj'bK   <13th    cent.}, 

rhetorician,  101. 
Julian    (the  Ap(»tat«)   ih.  331   a-d.; 

Emperor.   361-363,    ti.    3B3),    109, 

125,  126. 
Javunal  (Ifec.  JunJUA  Jorcoalta)  {ft. 

late    Ist   cent.    P.C.),   aatirio   poot, 

252-256,  409. 

icdAi^tf,  purgation  or  parit^catton,  38. 

jfdTfiTT^e^^^vn  {  =  periodio),  48  itoTe, 
Keata.  25l'. 
Keil,  Htrr.  403. 
Kingsley.  C.  270. 

LnbyriHthw^,  406  ^q. 

I^mpridiuB  (friend  of  Sidontus),  388, 

Long,  Mr  Andrev,  153  iHAf. 

Langunge.  Kuropean,  Dante  on,  421  "q. 

Lfttro,  M.  L'orciai  ['/.  4  A.a),  rhetor- 
ioian,  'SA^  xq. 

Law,  the,  of  Plato.  19.  20. 

k^vBot  and  ^tit^SVio-,  270  notf.. 

Lelten,  the.  of  Philuatrutu»,  11&. 

of  Liljuiiua,  121  noit,  123,  124. 

of  Pliny,  270-27y. 

of  SeDoca,  247. 

LtxiphantJ',  148,  140. 

LtJtvi  (mouiing  %-ari(»  from  "  diotioD  " 
to  " style''),  nee  Diction. 

Leyser,  I'olyoarp  ( Ifi}*0-1728;,  motto 
on  rQ\'erfle  of  half-title,  403,  407  •q. 

Ltbaniaa  [b.  c.  314  a.p.,  ri.  c.  SSS). 
tbetoHciftn.  109.  t2M24,  ISl. 

iiPftS  Plutaroh'e,  137,  13«:  of  Ora- 
tors. 141,  142. 

Livy  (T.  Livius)  [b.  59  a.c.,  ,1.  17 
A.U.),  historian.  212,  3il6,  312. 

Lgngiuus,    Ca««iuB   (anumed   a«   the 


antJior  of  tlie  n«/»l  'T^ut '  /^K  <-.  2 1 3 

A.i>.,  rl,  373},  fttatacnuut.  rbeturiotAti, 

and  critic.     Bk.  I.  ch.  r.  (for  bead- 

ingB  we  Conteuts\  5,  23,  25,  01, 

72,  73,  96,  105-1U7.  113.  12U.  I3». 

136.  136,  \Si*,  151.  152-174.   1S5, 

187  noif,   190  Hclt.  197,  218.  226, 

241.  285.  29l>.  296,  301.  306,  320. 

431.  432.  43K,  444. 
Z,u/»ri(rfi  =  "«iipiwry''  words.  439  #7., 

439  iH]. 
Luoan  >,M.  AnnwuB  Luoaniw)  (&.    39 

A.^.,  </.  tir,),  poet,  265  nat«,  300, 

311.  410. 
Luuian   (6.   f.   120  A.n.,  d.  r.   200), 

satiritt.    105.    108.    146152,  181. 

182.  ig.*),  294.  321. 
(4tih  cent    r.c),    inbjeet  of   a 

apeech  of  Libtuiiiu,  123. 
Uciliue,  C.    ['•.   148  A.O..    d.    103), 

•atiric  poet,  229  and  ttdt,  230. 
Lnoina  of  Patne  (T).  romancer,  181. 
Luoretiiis  CT.  L.  Camel  (6  95  ;?1  A.C., 

rf.  61  I*)  62f?i  ;,  poet,  13.  212,  at4- 

217.  267.  26n,  289,  310,  318.  ."WH. 
Lnlliui,  LuUy,  or  Lull,  BAyraood  (A, 

1235,    </.     1315),    acholiutic    phll- 

oeopher,  37 1  uot*,  446  note. 
Lupns,  >eo  Rutilius. 
Luxortua    (6th    cvut    p.c),  Aliioui 

epigtmmmatwt,  344. 
Lyt.'optimo  (rhetorician   of  6th  cent. 

B.r.,  Hof  Alexandrian  poet  of  Srd), 

45. 
Lyly,  139. 
Ljfricai  £aUaHi,  preface  to.  Pr^/".^  vU. 

436. 
Lyeiaa  (b.  458  A.C.,  d.  378),  8L  noU, 

99,  139  aq. 

Mover,  .Rtitiliua  (tf.  10  A.C.>,  dldaotla 
poet,  310.  410. 

MacrobiuB,  Atnbroeina  Aareliue  Theo* 
dorliis  ( //.  1 .  40U  A,i>.},  graiiiniariau, 
32B-.t34. 

*' Maidens  in  the  Eyea,"  the,  160, 
161. 

MaUt4>sta,  S'lu.  Pand.,  123  hott. 

Malliue  Thet>donii,  F.  {jt.  c.  400  a.d.K 
metrical  writer,  404.  Hta  defini- 
tion of  rhythm  is  that  it  appeon 
in  thoee  places  of  the  lyrio  and 
tragic  poela  where  cniv  ptitmn 
eoiilaiiotie  H^UetOf  tioia  ttrnfiorian 
ratio  eoMititrata  ait. 
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Mklory,  SlrT.,  453. 

Msp  or  Mapea,  Wftlur  llSth  ctnt.). 

poet,  tc,  40S,  407  -j.,  470. 
Mari.  SignorO.,  4U7  '^. 
Mariu»  Victoriuus.  C-  {/.  c.  S5*)a.d.), 

gnHnmikriaa  uid   rhctoricUo,  348, 

sau. 

5tarIow«,  3JSS. 

Miinaa,  Domitius  (  rf.  c.  I  a.d.),  poet, 

&c.,  262,  264.  265. 
Marti&lU,  M.  Vidvrias  (6.  43  a.u.,  '/. 

104  (*;).  poet,  25B-2aS,  269,  272, 

273,  28.>,  '294.  8W. 
Marti&iius     C«pelU     (M.     Minneius 

FlUx    C.)   (/.    c.    4A0   {?)),  gram. 

mai-iiui.  iic,  .349.^54.  377,  400. 
J/cwfrr  i>^  r^  Ofolora,  Lucuui's,  1&0, 

101. 
Matemus,  m.-i<  CuriatiuB  Matentus. 
MatiiM  or    Mattini,    C,    mimiantblo 

pool,  :i24  iio'c. 
Matthias,  Vin(locm(.'DsU(I2th  coot  ?}, 

po«t,  41 1  and  Twf'.. 
Maxioiinaus  i .;(.  5tti  or  StJi  vent,  p.c), 

elogiac  puvtuml  epigramiiiatiit,  4t>9. 
Maximus    Tyriiw   ( rf.    r.    170    j».d.), 

rhetortuiaii    an^    pbiloBopher,    I  OH, 

117,  M*l.  457  »io(*. 
Mt'totU,    '•  paaking    raforcuoe."    397 

anil  u<A«. 
Mvlenger  (  A.  Ut  Mat  A.c),  poet,  83. 
JMiatler,  4d». 
MenAiider  ih«  <lrainaU«t  (b.  343  a.c., 

f/.  291),  82;  Pliitarcli'A  conipariaoa 

of    him    wit)i    AriBtri|»l)anvs,    143 ; 

206.  3i>K,  324,  343,  3M7. 
Mfliuuiiler  the  rhtitotiuiaa  {jt.  tad  oi 

6th  C4ut.  T.c},  Itis  book  on  Epi> 

itictia,  104,  105. 
Meaelaui   (mentioned    by    Loaginas, 

th«rpfor«  Irfoir  3rd  «nt.  (!)),  poet, 

189. 
Me«8al(l)a  (M.  Valeriue  M.  Corrimu) 

(fc.  <:.  70  A.C.  'i.  r.  I  x.\>.],  soldier, 

itkteamAn,  poet,  and  orator.  239. 

L.  Vipat«n»w.  282  '^. 

Ji/<:/aV</Mi'«  »  "  exdiaiigv    of    w*rt-<l»," 

one  of  the  moat  diilicult  of  theae 

ligure-terma.    Somatimea  it  U  mere 

mttontfTHt/,   aa    "  IIcptuMtua "    for 

"fire":  tomctimes  it  cxpreasca  a 

tnaoh  more  oouiplioated  and  arbi> 

trary  procen,  300. 
Mttaplnmn  =  "change  of  lettera  or 

ayllables,"  400. 


3Xetaphor,  Aristotle  od,  43  af. ;  Loo- 

ginui  on.  167    -q. :  QuintiUan  on. 

299  Ml;  376. 
Metre,  definition  of.  47  I'o'c, 
Metrwioriw  ('■.  r.  330  a-C,  »/.   2771. 

EpictiTrJkn  pliIloM>p)lvr,  03. 
"  Milrjtukii  TsJed,"  tlie,  21. 
MilLiiii,  Alt,  2S6,  404. 
^liiiies,    the    iiro96   (>r«ek,    21    note, 

22. 
iiimttit.  "  ImitatioD,"  Bk.  L  oh.  Ui.. 

Minilftinbic  poetry,  208,  276,  324. 
Minticianus  (dftt^iT),  rheturiviau,  It^. 
Moore,  Dr,  4 1 7  *u>lr  and  -q. 
Moorr.  T.,  100,  31. V 
Mornlin,  I'luUrcb'i,  63.  137  «J. 
Moi'ley,  F'rof.  H.,  455  TtoU, 
.Vo^ii  lU  ParvtHit;  the,  243. 
Munro.  Mr  H.  A.  .1.,  229  mu. 
Murrediu*,    a    for>li»h    declainur    in 

Seneca  the  Elder,  233  oq. 
Mycteriam  =  ^'suppreaaed   ■aeeriog,*' 

301  and  note. 

NM.'viB»,  Cii.  (V  < .  270  A.c,  rf.  f.  200), 

ptjet,  471. 
XeO'Platuniate,  the.  66-70. 
Xeoptuleinua  of  Parium  (t),  231  itolt. 
Naro'a  poetry,  250  -g. 
Xenteahip.  Mi  Henry.  61  note,  211 

notf,  213  HOlf,   218,  219,  221   Mttt, 

229  No/r,  230  and  notr,  24U,  283 

*q..  288  note,  320, 
Nicephonia  (llth  cent.},  rhetorician, 

95. 
Xicolana  or  Xlcolaa  {JL  r.  BOO  a.l>.f)t 

riietorlciau.  95. 
A'oct^  ,4f/..vf.  241  vott.  322-329. 
Soea  J^ottha,  406,  412  .g. 

Oc,    oil,    and    N',    Dante    on,    422, 

423. 
Ociarlit,  the  Senevan,  247. 
Otli/**fi/,   the,    acliolia    on,     Q9,   70  i 

Longinua  on,    lAO,  162,    163   (s«a 

alMj  Honior),  340,  473,  474. 
oivfta  ifip/r^i,  ArlaloUe'a  dootriiM  of, 

S3. 
OU,  <K.  and  «i,  Uu)t«  oo,  422.  423. 
"Olympic,"  Dion  Chryaoatom'i,  112. 
Onuor,  Cicero'*,  218. 
Oriijiitfj  of  laidore,  400  m/. 
OriVAytii.  tli«-,  of  .^Achylas,  155,  ISO, 

187,  190. 
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Orosius.  Paulas  [  4.  c.  413  a.ix),  lut- 

tartao,  3)46,  301,  4^». 
Oscng  (I).  (leclaiiUDr.  234,  23o. 
OviJ,  V.  OvkliuB  N'«w  ('^  43  A.c,  d. 

18  A.i>.K  [HMit.  -ilS,  216  wy^  230 

tK>fr,  310. 

PacuTtut,  M.  (6.  0.  S20  A.C.,  d.  130), 

tngic  poet,  336. 
Fteaa  or  pnva  {foot,  3  short  1  long), 

47.  305. 
PaliviDOD,  Q.   Remmiu*  (jl.    Irt  cent. 

P.C),  wliooltnAster  and  rbetoriciaii, 

3Si  and  I'Olf.. 
PftnipliiluB    {iL    307    A.r.),    noholftr, 

book  oollectur,  aud   martyr,   401, 

409. 
PnH(fe  tingua.  (hynin),  396. 
HonUier,  nota  on  iho,  42j. 
Paradkut^  ^  "antithetic     dUtinc- 

tCoii,"  303. 
"FUftUol    Punge,"  tte,  322  nor«, 

381  tq. 
Paramopem  —  "  allaoted    reticence," 

303. 
Pareothetis,  17S  note,  '266. 
napir9vp99*,  t^t  156,  ISO. 
Paris,  M.  PuUui,  415  »oi.t. 
Parmenides  (ft.  5t}i  cvnt.  a.c),  Kleatic 

phtlotophw,  his  fragments,  13. 
Paromaltxjia  =  "  insJdioua  couc-esaioo," 

303. 
"  Panions,"  Longtnus's  lost  treatUc 

on,  150. 
Pa^i  Cwlavt^rihtui,  232. 
"  PaUivinUy,"  2.15  »o(e,  298. 
Patristic  view  of  Criticism,  3^<>-3S2. 
Phaittn^a,  119. 
Phidias,  UioQ  Chrysoatom's  dbaourse 

for.  1 1  J. 
PbilippUB  of  TbcaalouicB  (rf.  c;   100 

A.v.\,  tipij^raiiiiiuitiflt,  H5,  86. 
Peacock,  T.  L.,  3S1  uatt. 
Periodic  Style,  48. 
Peripliraaia.  107. 

tltfii  'T-I'ovs,  the,  IU6.  146,  151,  152- 

174.  197. 
Peraius  (A.  P.  Flaccus]  [K  34  a.d.,  d. 

62).  satiric  poet,  247-253,  409. 
Ptirspicuity,  296. 
PetruTL-h.  PraiiciB  {'•.  1304.  -f.  1374), 

pOL-t,  Ac,  432  Mo/<,  456,  46'i. 
PetroniuB  Arldtcr.  C.  or  T.  (T)  (''.  (?), 

((.  00  \.a.\,  24-2-245,  240. 


Ptxa  =  "  combed-out  words,"  429  ^g., 
43!)  .7. 

Ph-titrK*.  the.  18-21. 

Pliervcratw  ( lat  prize  i'AS  X.C.),  comic 
p<ivt,  13  ti'ite. 

PhUotiiUiim  (jr  PhUat'ililmi,  tho,  414 
uotf.,  45.'t,  ■iUti  aitd  notr. 

Philodttf,  Dion  ChrysottORt  on  plAy* 
abont,  109,  110. 

Phllodemiu  of  Gadara  (/.  Ist  o«ut. 
AX.\  epicure  and  philosopher  and 
p|oet  (*l.  63.  64. 

Phiiotoi/iral  ffomilKJt,  the,  of  LoQgiaus, 
171  voir,  lft7. 

Philiiv.phy  nf  RkrJoric,  Caiupbell's, 
295  noff. 

PhiloBtratuB,  Flat-iua  (son  ol  a  Lent- 
uiau  pi'ofouor  of  the  eamo  name 
io  the  2nd  ccDtury,  and  grand- 
father of  a  third  PhiloHtratUB,  irlio, 
like  bim,  wrote  Sviffjinr-a  in  the 
late  3i-d  cent.)  {l>.  c.  1H2  A.r».,  rf.  e. 
250),  rhetortciAD  and  tniacellantst, 
urn,  U6-I21,  147. 

Phii-bftinmoii  (_/f.  r.  400  A.D.I),  rheto- 
rician, 1 03, 

Photiua  {fi.  flth  cent  p.c.t  Patriarch  of 
Caiiatantinople,  )t5S-886,  with  to- 
t4ir\-a)),  lexioograpber  and  litemry 
historian,  121  w\(',  175-186. 

Phryuichns  (.#.  2ad  cent,  r.c),  sophtat 
and  grammarian,  183. 

Phjfm<Jo'jv9,  the,  411  and  note, 

Pindnr  {K  c.  522  a.c,  'I.  c.  442). 
poet,  131,  132,  806,  337,  333. 

Piroii,  260. 

IHslstratean  redaction  of  Ilomer,  the, 
6,  9. 

/'Mfi«,  41.  58. 

'•  Placing  "  in  Criticism,  291. 

Plato  (/'.  c.  429  A.C,  ft.  .147}.  philo. 
aopber,  3,  7,  13,  17-21  uul  »o<<, 
51,  60.  83,  lOS.  112,  145  noft, 
18&,  192.  289,  305,  309,  462. 

and    Homer,    Msx.  Xyrins  on, 

117.  IIS. 

Plautu*.  T.  Ma^iuB  (h.  c.  254  a.c,  *(. 
184),  218  PKXr,  240,  a&i,  311, 
350. 

PtiDyths  rader  (C.  IMiniits  Seouodas) 
(h.  23  A,l>.,  il.  7D),  encycloim-dist. 

llluy  the  Younger  (C.  Plinius 
C»;ciiiiii  i^coundus)  [h.  61  a.d,  ti, 
(7)),  advocate,  statesiaan,  and  letter- 
writer,  204,  270-279,  3.>:,  358. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^p                       ^^^0^              ^^H 

^^_  flotiuus  {h.    e.    203    a.d,,   •/.    2412), 

Puttonham,  G.,  Lbt  of  Flgarei  in  bli                    H 

^^m     phikitopbftr.  67.  08. 

Alt  <if  Potti-y,  44.                                                       ■ 

^^^KPlnUrofa  (if.  r:.  SO  A.D.),  biogr&pb«r 

Pyrrboniiits,  the,  62  eq.                                        M 

W             and  moral  pbiloiopber,  63,  66,  108, 

^H 

■               137-Ue,  153.  195. 

gHwMVi'nm.  the,  351,  360.  367,  432.                   H 

■           Potma  del  Cid,  i2I. 

QueMfMHiM,  JtoiHtu^  PlutikTch's,  144.                           ^M 

1           Poetic  Diction,  436. 

Qnintilian  (M.    P«)>iu«  Quiatiliaoiu)             ^^H 

■           PwticM,  the,  32-30,  4n<1  Bk.  L  ch.  iil 

(h.    40    A.t>,,    </.   •■.    118),   ndvovate            ^^^B 

^             jMMt'nt,  43'i- 

and  Profeuor  of  Oratory.     Hit  /n-            ^^^| 

^^^■Pcwtry  and  Phlloaophy,  Max.  Tyrius 

^iuutiM  thereof,  Bk.   11.  cliap.  iii.            ^^^H 

^^^V     on,  117.  118;  Rooaaccio  oa,  457. 

Fot  headingi  sm  Content*.     Also,            ^^^| 

^^^  PoUlo,  C.   Aaiiiius   ('..   76  A.C.,  rf,    4 

5,  61.  72,  73,  96.  131,    )33,   136,           ^^H 

■               A.D.),   orator,    poet,   ftc,  235  and 

165.  183,  212.  232-234,  242,  346,           ^^H 

■               nott,  237.  238,  23». 

248  and  no(<,  251  and  nott,   256,           ^^H 

1           Polut  (/.  5th  ueot  A.C.),  rlietoricUD 

258.  279.  288.  289-321,  .159,  409.           ^^H 

H               nnd  BDphiBt,  16. 

^^^H 

H          Folytiitu   of    Sardis   (date?],    rbeto- 

Bal>clai8,  168.  190,  249,  394.                          ^^H 

^^^_       rician,  103. 

Rabirius  (/.  tst  ceut.  a.c),  310.                   ^^^| 

^^^^fe /*oI)r/rfo/4?N  =  *' v«riati<>ii  »(   rlivtoricol 

liajiia,  .Signor  P.,  417  nolr.                                ^^^H 

^^^H      ef^t  by  ui^DgdiOt-reul  c<im«,''  157. 

Rapin,  17.^  and  ualc                                           ^^^H 

V           Porphyry    (-iiu)   (/i.    233    a.[>.,    d.   c. 

Reading,  Plutarch  on,  139  »q. 

B               306],  pbiloftopber  and  oommentaCor, 

Jiebfcca  and  Hotrttta,  451  note. 

■               68-70,  80. 

Kthurra  (  =  "wordB    with    hair    tlu 

■           Prior.  Mat.,  -259. 

wrong  way  "),  429  <^. ,  438  '^y. 

■            Prison  AmoiirtHst,  La,  464, 

Jieiiqniiv  Anliqutu,  407  &ud  no<c,  411 

1            J*n>  Atxhiti,  221  iiole. 

HOl€. 

■           FrocitfuManif  =  "  mtTod\icti<m  to  nar- 

JttjmlUic,  the,  of  PUto,  18-21  and  noU. 

■               ratlre."  98. 

It»x  irUniK  domiur,  hymn,  404. 

ProcIuB  (/..  412  A.D.,  (/.  486).  philo- 

Rhetoric,  Aristides'  defeiii-'e  of,   IIS, 

6oph«r,  67. 

116;  Martiaoua  Capella's  perwni* 

Prodingvw  b  '*  preliminary       itate- 

tication  of,  351,  353. 

mant,"  08. 

li/utoric,  the,  of  Aristotle,  Bk.  I.  chap. 

ProgifmuoAjnata,     partliU     daelama- 

iii.  jiai-im. 

tiotu  :  preliminary  exeroiau  in  the 

of  Uionyiiua,  129  *q. 

obiof  parts  of  a  speoch,  89  sq. 

of  Uermogenca,  90  »q. 

Pro   Jttraie  contm  Menlricem,  232. 

Sht-tonrn  nd  AUinndram,  17  iwte. 

283. 

Hh^uriqvKurM,  the  Kreiieh,  467,  483. 

Promt rfu 'lA  El,  the,  of  Luoian,  149. 

Rhythm,    proAe,    Arintotle    on,     47 ; 

Prumpt.  T)r,  417  and  «of«. 

I^ODysiui  on,   131  ;  Qnintilian  on, 

Propfiet)'.  48. 

304  »q. 

ProM  Khythni,  bg«  Rhythm. 

Richard  of  Bury  (AuugerTyle),  456, 

ProMdy,  Greek,  201,  202. 

466. 

Protaf^ru    {A.    5th    o«nt.    A.a,    at 

RoUrts,  Prof.  Rbys,  fl  noU,  153  note, 

Athena,  430,  rhetorician  ami   ao- 

171                                                           ^^H 

pbUt,  14.  IS. 

Itonuui  dialect,  the,  423.                                ^^^H 

Provenv*^  •rtii  of  Pootry,  407  nott. 

Uoman  QwMima,  The,  144.                                ^^^| 

,  Uante  on,  422  -g. 

KoinancB,  378  nofc,  474  »q.                             ^^^H 

PrudentinB,   Aoreliui  Clemen*  {h.  <-. 

lauguagw,  Danie  on,  422  tq.                 ^^^^ 

350  A.D.,  d.  c.  420),  3(34,  305  and 

fintunMC  qf'the  Hwk,  the,  187.  393.                 ^^^H 

uott,  473. 

Romantic  Crittdam,  172.  286.                          ^^^| 

FmIIub  (oue  in  9th,  another  iii  lltb 

Riulvin,  Mr,  30.*>,  424  noit,                             ^^^| 

cent.),  rhetorician,  102. 

Rutherford,  Mr,  74  no/e.                                 ^^^H 

Piyfhn-jo-jin,  66  and  no/c. 

Rotilius  (P.  IL  Lupua)  (/.  e.  1  a.d.),                  H 

Puritanism  and  Litamtare,  380  of. 

rhetorician,  346.                                            ^^^B 

'•l'Qri?y,"*6. 

Rymer,                                                         ^^H 
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Saint  AtLjjUBtino,  see  Augustine. 
S&leius  Buaua  [/.  c  SO  A.D.),  poet, 

2SI. 
Salinuiriiu  or  Solioaritu  (dftte  ?),  poet, 

410. 
SkUiut    (C.    S&llastiQi     Crixpaa)    {'j. 

80  X.C.,  d.  34),  hutorUn,  212,  3Ua, 

308.  Zl-i. 
Sappho  (/.  c.  600  A.U.).  poetess:   the 

Anthohi/y  oo  her,  8l-tt7 ;  her  Jfyma 

to  A  phnnliif-,  132;  hvr  Ode  to  A  nae- 

torvi,  164,  163,  104. 
Sstiruta,     Roman,     and      Criticism, 

247-268. 
Satttmaiia,  the,  320-334. 
SfMtyrkon,  the,  242-240. 
ScaaclioAmii    Rhetoric,    BMliy,    467 

not(. 
Scholastic  Philosophy  and  Critlclim, 

446  ncte, 
ScholiMtv,  1\k  Oreok.  73-Sl. 
Soott,  Sir  W»lt«r,  121. 
Seueoa,    the   Father  (M.    Amiieua   S.) 

(h.  c.   6t  A.c,   (/.  r-.  35  A.D.  (T)), 

rhfttortcian,  230-240. 
Sereca,  the  Son  (L.  Anmeui  S.)(6.  c. 

10  A.C.,  (/,  6fi  A.D.),  atateiman  and 

philo«opfaical  writer,  62,  24.V247  ; 

Quintiltan  oo,  313  ;  A.  OelUus  on, 

325.  32a.  347  (T). 
S«neca,  the  Tragedian  (*),  243  m/. 
"Sentencea,"  Quintiliou  on,  208,  290. 
S«r\-iQa,  Marius  or  Maurue  Honoratua 

[/,   c.   400   A.D.),   grammarian  and 

Virgiiian    oommentator,    334-340, 

4r>o. 

SevcruB  {Jl.  6th  cent,  e.c),  I'faetoriclan, 

06. 

Casaint,  see  Cosmna  Scvenw. 

f 'omclids,  eee  Corncltita  Severus. 

Sextiltus    Ena    {Jl.   jost    a.c],    poet, 

23.-). 
Sextus  Kmptri<nia   (/.    e.    226   A.D.), 

physiLnnn  and  Pyrrhonist,  64-60. 
Sbnk'-^lHNu-c,  30,   118,   120  »ofe,  173, 

286,  3S9  Hr.ff,  404. 
Shelley,  199.  215. 
^>',  oil,  and  cc,  l>ante  on,  422,  423. 
Sicilian  Schcxil  of  Urcck  rhetoric,  16, 

41  ;  of  Italian  poetry,  423  tq, 
8idouiiifl  ApoUinaria  (C.  Soiliua  S.  A.) 

{h.   c.    431     A.U.,    bishop    472,    //. 

4S2  (T),    484  (?) ),    344    note,    363- 

S80,  4CK4  nolt. 
*'  Sieve,  the  Chapter  of  the,"  439  «4. 


Silios  Italicoa,  C  (6.  c.  fiS.  ocmanl* 

68  A.U..  fl.  100),  poet,  2&6. 
Siinonidei    (/.    e.    664    A.O.),    poot, 

308. 
Simylus  {JL  c.  355  A.C.),  middle  comic 

poet,  25  and  nott,  51,  54,  198. 
.StHom-  uir(/  ]{/i<^ant*,  176. 
■Ar  Tko/AiM,  450-452. 
Knorri  Ktiirluson,  467  r>oU. 
Samnium  Scipiani*,  829. 
8o|»ter  (6tb  oont.  F.at),  rhetorician, 

102  iMJfr, 
.Sophoclea,  {h.  495  a.c.,  d.  40C),  tragic 

poet,  112,  133,  160,  20U,  30S. 

,  icholiaon,  77,  7$. 

Sptciiltim  Stuiiorum,  414  note 

StajtiM  and  atastpt=  "statee  of  caae," 

72,  97  tg. 
Statins  (P.  I^pinim)  (j>.  c.  61  A.D.,  </. 

r.   96),   216  Ttott,  265,   268-S70  ; 

poet.  400.  410. 
Stceichoms  (/.  c.  600),  308. 
Stiln,   L.    .4-UiuB    Pnecoaiana  \jl.    c. 

lyo  A.C.),  240. 
.St«hft!ui,  John  (/.  r.  300  *.D.>,  com- 
piler, ftc,  183,  185. 
Stoics,  the,  62,  246. 
Style,  Arifltotle  oo,  42  19. 
Suatoria,  234  tg. 
"Sublimity"  and    tlie  SubUme,    153 

/•q.  I  soarcee  of,  161  mf. 
Snlpioia  (/.  c.  100  a.d.),  poeteea,  26S 

and  note. 
Snfxr  Thrbaidcn,  3ft4. 
Suptrbia  (VirmiwuBi,  428  »q. 
SiflfF  of  Statius,  2R8,  269. 
Symniachus,  Q.  Aurclins  {prte/.  wrfe., 

384  A.D.),  330  »q. 
tHi/mptwacii,  Plntarchy  144-146, 
.Syncsins  {Jl.  r.  4iXt},  bisliop,  poet,  and 

phlloeopher,  176.  177. 

Tacitus,  C  Comelins  {It.  (?).  consul, 

97  A.i>.,  (/.  e.   120  (T)).   historiaa, 

212,  219,270,  271,  274  note,  277, 

280-284  (?),  312,  387. 
Taine,  M.,  241,  2S3  (.of. 
/"u/tewiDet*  =^  "  mean   langnage,"  207 

and  nu(e. 
Tennyson,  241,  252.  326. 
Tororcc  (P.  Terentius  Afcr).  (*.  195 

A.O.,  r/.  ISO),  comic  poot,  213  nofc, 

311,  387. 
Twentianun  klaurua  {Jl.  r.  100  AiO<), 

metrical  writer,  404  ttote. 
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TbAckerojr,  266.  338. 

Th'rUiul,  tlio,  269.  394,  410. 

Thumiatius  (/.  4th  cent.  P.O.,  prefoct 
of  ConBtuitinuple,  384),  rhetor- 
ician, philosopher,  and  Ktat«sniftii, 
109,  1-23. 

ThoocrituB  {Jl.  .Ird  cent.  A.O.),  poet, 
397. 

TheodoluB  (ISUi  cent.),  miter.  409. 

Tbeoilorus  (Hathor  of  phrtue  pnr- 
<  H/Ayrsow)  =  jm>Mily  Tb.  of  Oudara, 
very  famous  as  rhotoriciau  just 
hafora  and  abont  tlin  Clii-iHUoii  era 
[therr  vtM  uuother  Th.  of  Byzan- 
tium ill  Platu's  time),  15C  nott. 

Tb«on,  AeliuB  (3rd  cent.  a.i>.  (t) ). 
rhetorician,  9305. 

Tbflophraatua  {k  (*)  d.  la  v«r>-  old 
age,  28?  i.e.),  philoaophor,  61  and 
nole,  235  aotf,  29G,  309. 

Th<iry,  AngtuitiQ  Fran^oia  (&.  1796.  (f. 
1878),  Hiitoire  J(j  opi'ntotM  LUt^- 
««rw,  vi  ROit^  9  «(*r,  820  noU. 

Thomwa,  James,  290. 

Tbuoydideii,  son  of  Olorua  (h.  471  i.e., 
'/.  c.  4Ui),  III,  129  '9.,  190,  SOS, 
312. 

I'iberiua  (dat«t),  rbetorictan,  103. 

Timieoa  (/.  c.  300-350  A.U.),  hiatorian. 
160. 

Tlaioa  (  tf.  5th  cent  A.c),  rbetorioian, 
16. 

Tnuialatiuo,  Dant^i  on,  442,  443. 

"  Tranaport,"  I^ongiiinn  on,  165  »q. 

TratfaifJlo,  Bocoaocio'a,  ou  Dute, 
437  «/, 

Trendi,  Arcbblahop.  68,  60. 

Trteino,  417. 

TWrfmm  A'&aiif/y.  343. 

Trivium,  the,  351,  366,  367,  433. 

"  Trojan  Oration,"  Dloo  Chryaoe- 
tom'e,  111. 

Trope,  dUtinctioD  of,  from  Figure, 
301  Hott. 

Troy,  the  Tale  of,  ISO. 

Toacan  DiaU'Ct,  420  i>q. 

Twelve  Wisv  Mi^n,  the.  344. 

Tuner  Accwird  J^an,  Laolau't^  190, 
151. 

Tynnicboa  of  CbalolB  {/I.  8tb  cent 
ji.0:  (!)  ).  povt,  20  and'nofc. 

Tzotzos,  Johu  (12th  cent),  gram- 
mariaa,  175. 


Cmhratieus  rloclfjr,  244  no'v. 
Unity  of  Action  the  only  true  Arwto- 
tetiaii  "Unity,"  37- 

Valerias  Flaocaa  (JL   Itt  cent  P.O.)) 

poet,  310. 
Varro.  Tercntioa  (6.  llfl  a.c,  cf.  28), 

gnunniarian      and      mboellaneouB 

writer.  240,  241. 
V.    V.    AUcinns    (i.    82   *.c.), 

pfwt,  310. 
VenantiuB   Fortuoatna   (V.   Houarius 

Cl>>in*uUanu8  F.)  (h.  530  A.V.,  iL  c. 

610),  preebytoroud  p»et,  396-399, 

406. 
Vergilius  Komanna  {Jf.  e.  100),  comic 

ami  iiiiini&inbio  poet,  276. 
V:J:iltfi  l{ajl;  h>TilD,  390. 
Victor,  Sulpiciua  {)),  rhetorician,  349. 
Viotorioua  ;Mariu»)  {jL  4tb  cent  r.c). 

rhetorician,  348,  349,  380.  405. 
Vinaauf,   Geoffrey    of   ( fi.    c.    1200), 

poet.  406. 
Virgil  (P.  Virgiliua  or  Vergilius  Maro) 

{h.  7fi  A.O.,  ./.  19),  212,  214,  216 

Hoit,  248,  269,  310,  324  340  pas- 

9tm,  344.  377,  37S  nott^  465,  466. 
VolcaUua  Sedigitua  {fi.  e.  100  A.a), 

poet  I?),  213  Hott.  241. 

Walpole,  Horace.  271  nolt. 
Wtrt-kcr,  Xigcl  id.  1)8$),  monk  and 

|>oet,  414  nolt. 
Wit,  Quintiltan  on,  293-295. 
Wordsworth,  W.,  39,  296,  436. 
Wright,  Tbomaa,  377  note,  405  »o<«, 

410  uo/t. 

XeaopbanoB  of  Colophon  {Jt.  6th  cent. 

A.c.},    philosopher,    11;    hta    frag- 

menU,  12,  13. 
XoDophon  (A.  c.  444  a.o.,  d-  c.  354), 

historian,   biitorical  no%'elt«t,  and 

mucellaneons  writer.  161,  309. 

Totitbfulnuea,  medin-val,  470  aq. 

Zenodotoa  (jl.   c  208),   graninuurian 

and  oritle,  74,  75. 
ZoUiu  {/.  4tli  cent  a.c.).  7fi,  79.  302. 
Zooflraa  I  date!),  rhetorician,  103. 
(^•r,  meaning  of.  in  the  Pottifu  S3 

nott. 
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